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PREFACE. 


SlosT  twenty  years  ago  the  Author  published  a 
volume  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  describe  and  criti- 
cise the  principal  attcmjits  which  had  been  made  in 
France  and  Germany  philosophically  to  comprehend 
and  explain  the  history  of  mankind. 

Had  he  not  been  called  soon  afterwards  to  a  position 
which  required  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  al- 
most exclusive  devotion  to  a  diifereut  order  of  studies, 
that  volume  would  have  been  followed  by  one  dealing 
in  a  similar  way  with  the  course  and  succession  of 
historical  philosophies  in  Italy  and  England.  But  be- 
fore he  could  resume  the  work,  lie  had  become  so  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  altering  and  enlarging  his 
plan,  as  well  as  of  endeavouring  to  improve  the  execu- 
tion, that  he  has  allowed  the  volume  "which  he  had 
published  to  remain  out  of  print  for  nearly  a  dozen 
years,  during  wliich  it  has  only  been  known  through 
the  excellent  French  translation  of  the  late  M,  CaiTau. 

He  now  believes  himself  to  be  able  to  make  his  work, 
instead  of  simply  a  connected  series  of  studies,  a  real 
and  comprehensive  history;  and,  if  life  and  strength 
granted,  to  carry  it  on  steadily,  although  not  per- 
laps  rapidly,  to  completion. 
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PREFACE. 


For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Introduction,  the  Author 
deems  it  impossible  to  describe  the  course  of  historieal 
philosophy  in  a  detailed,  orderly,  and  useful  manner, 
otherwise  than  by  tracing  it  in  the  first  place  in  its 
national  channels.  He  desires  so  to  do  this  that  his 
work  may  be  not  merely  a  history  of  a  department  of 
philosophy,  but  the  history  of  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive phase  of  the  intellectual  development  of  four 
great  nations — France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England. 

Believing  that  in  few,  if  any,  spheres  of  activity  are 
national  tendencies  and  characteristics  more  clearly  dis- 
cernible than  in  that  of  historical  thought,  he  hopes 
that  the  present  volume  will  be  found  to  be  to  some 
extent  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  France,  as  well 
as  of  the  philosophy  of  history ;  and  will  equally  en- 
deavour to  give  to  subsequent  volumes  not  merely  a 
general  and  philosophical,  but  likewise  a  special  and 
national  interest  and  value. 

The  volumes  being  so  far  relatively  distinct  will  be 
published  separately,  although  they  have  a  common 
subject. 

The  one  now  issued  has  been  a  considerable  time  pass- 
ing through  the  press.  Hence  some  writers  treated  of 
in  it  when  alive  are  now  dead.  Hence  also  a  consider- 
able number  of  books  which  would  probably  have  been 
referred  to  if  they  had  appeared  earlier  are  unnoticed. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Author  are  due  to  his  learned 
friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Hastie,  B.D.,  for  his  assistance  in 
revising  the  proofs  of  the  entire  volume,  and  for  many 
helpful  suggestions. 

J0HN8TOKE  LoDOB,  Craiomillah  Park, 
Edinbuboh,  mh  Jfovmber  1893. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I, 

The  aim  of  the  present  work  is  twofold — historical  ond  critical. 
Its  primary  purpose  is  to  trace  the  course  of  human  thought  in 
its  endeavours  to  explain  human  history;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  reflection  and  sp^ec- 
ulation  on  the  development  of  humanity.  The  task  must  be 
amply  worth  an  effort  to  accomplish.  At  a  Lime  when  all  liis- 
tory  is  tending  to  become  scientific,  and  almost  all  science  is 
availing  itself  of  the  assistance  of  history  ;  at  a  time  also  when 
man  and  society  are  felt  as  never  before  to  be  the  nearest  and 
noblest  studies  of  mankind, — it  requires  but  little  perspicacity 
to  foresee  that  thoughtful  minds  will  soon  be  far  more  generally 
and  earnestly  engaged  in  seeking  to  attain  a  philosophical  com- 
prehension of  history  than  they  have  ever  yet  been.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  inopportune  to  record  what  has  already  been  at- 
tempted and  achieved  in  this  department  of  intellectual  effort. 

During  the  past  century  and  a  half  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  thought  has  been  applied  to  ascertain  the  course, 
significance,  and  conditions  of  the  development  of  human  so- 
ciety. There  is  room  for  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how 
far  such  thought  has  been  wisely  or  successfully  expended,  but 
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there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  object  sought  to  be 
attained  by  it  is  a  legitimate  and  important  one.  The  liiatory 
of  man  as  obriouslj  demands  and  deserves  scientific  study  and 
eluci<lation  as  the  history  of  nature.  Nothing  in  the  world  is 
intelligihle  apart  from  its  history,  and  man  must  be  of  all  things 
the  least  so,  because  he  is  of  all  things  the  most  complex,  vari- 
able, and  richly  endowed.  The  Ui§tory  of  man  is  clearly  a  phe- 
nomenon which  not  only  (fcys<?*ve*\o  be  accurately  described  in 
its  external  fQ:cm«J9T:fAa{ture^  iTut  which  shonld  be  viewed  in  its 
I  rejatjpns  fo^cfiiiciftfcnt  aucl  contiguous  phenomena,  whicli  sliouJd 
'  *j*.^*:ap;ily8ed'into  its  elements,  and  which  should  have  the  opera- 
■'  ^  '{ion  of  its  various  factors  and  the  laws,  stages,  and  direction  of 
its  movement  investigated.  In  equivalent  terms,  it  is  a  pheno- 
menon which  should  be  philosophically  and  scientifically  treated. 
For  a  lengthened  period  attempts  thus  to  deal  with  it  have  been 
made  in  uninterrupted  and  rapid  succession.  Some  of  them 
have  attracted  great  attention  and  exerted  wide  influence.  They 
have  of  late  become  increasingly  numerous  and  have  gained  in 
interest  and  worth.  They  are  closely  connected  and  manifoldly 
related.  Hence  they  are  now  themselves  proper  subjects  and 
materials  for  a  history.  They  are  fragments,  rather  than  stages, 
of  a  process  which  is  strictly  historical  even  while  essentially 
philosophical — the  process  of  man's  reflection  on  his  own  history. 
To  trace  this  process  must  be  similarly  serviceable  to  the  student 
of  history  as  giving  an  account  of  what  has  been  already  at- 
tempted and  accomplished  in  other  disciplines — philosophy  or 
theology,  ethics  or  (esthetics,  mathematics,  mechanics,  or  biology 
— is  to  those  who  at  present  cultivate  tJiem.  Whenever  any 
department  of  knowledge  or  process  of  thought  has  been  con- 
tinuously evolved  for  some  length  of  time,  an  lustorical  survey 
of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use.  It  must  help  us  to  see  where  and 
why  tliere  has  been  failure  or  success  in  the  past,  and  suggest 
rules  and  cautions  for  work  in  the  future.  In  the  words  of  Mr 
John  Morley,  "a  survey  of  this  kind  shows  us  in  a  clear  and 
definite  manner  the  various  lines  of  road  along  wliich  thinkers 
have  travelled,  and  the  point  to  which  the  subject  has  been 
brought  in  our  own  time.  We  are  able  to  contrast  methods 
and  to  compare  their  fniits.  People  always  understand  their 
own  speculative  position  the  better,  the  more  clearly  they  are 
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acquainted  with  the  other  positions  which  have  been  taken  ia 
the  same  matter."  ^ 

The  process  to  be  studied  ia  one  of  thought  and  speculation. 
But  this,  as  has  Leen  indicated,  does  not  prevent  its  being  also 
as  strictly  one  of  history  as  any  eiternsd  or  visible  process 
whatever.  The  theories  of  tliinkers  arc  in  an  obvious  seuse  as 
much  historical  facts  and  realities  as  births  and  deaths,  treaties 
and  battles,  the  clianges  of  dynasties  and  the  revolutions  of 
peoples.  What  men  have  thought  about  history  is  thus  itself 
a  section  of  history' ;  and,  like  all  that  is  history,  it  should  be 
treated  in  the  first  and  chief  place  simply  as  history ;  that  is, 
should  be  studied  solely  with  a  view  to  discover  precisely  what 
it  is  and  bow  it  has  come  to  be  what  it  is.  This  must  be 
steadily  borne  in  mind  throughout  the  present  work.  Our 
primary  and  main  aim  is  to  describe  an  historical  process  in  a 
truly  historical  spirit  and  maoner.  No  apology  would  be  needed 
were  no  more  than  this  attempted.  The  historian  of  ideas  is 
no  more  bound  to  constitute  himself  the  judge  of  their  truth  or 
falsity,  than  the  historian  of  events  is  bound  to  pronounce  on 
their  wisdom  or  folly,  Tightness  or  wrongnesa  Tlie  sole  duty 
of  the  historian,  alike  of  ideas  and  events,  is  to  give  a  complete 
history  of  them — auch  a  history  as  will  of  itself  imply  the  true 
judgment  of  them. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  it  would 
he  wise  not  to  go  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  the  liistorian,  and 
to  abstain  from  pronouncing  on  the  truth  or  falsity,  probability 
or  improbability,  of  the  speculations  gradually  unfolded.  The 
space  allotted  to  the  criticism  of  theories  and  systems  is  apt  to 
be  taken  from  that  required  for  their  adequate  presentation. 
Obviously,  the  danger  of  unfairness  is  greatly  increased  when 
the  historian  of  opinion  ventures  to  become  its  judge.  The 
characters  and  functions  of  the  historian  and  the  critic  are  60 
different  that  the  critic  may  easily,  and  even  unduly,  discredit 
the  historian.  There  is  much  undeniable  truth  in  this  view. 
The  risks  involved  in  attempting  to  discharge  the  two  distinct 
offices  specified  cannot  be  tou  fully  recognised,  and  should,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  avoided.     One  who  undertakes,  for  instance,  to 

»  Fortnightly  RotIow.  Sopt   1,  1374-.^t.  "Mr  Flint's  'Philoeophy  of  Hb- 
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write  a  history  of  philosophy  or  of  theology  will  do  well  to 
refrain  from  any  criticism  except  such  as  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  apparent  the  course  and  character  of  the 
historical  development  itself.  The  histories  both  of  philosophy 
and  of  theology  are  so  lengthened  and  comprehensive  that  to 
attempt  more  than  their  delineation  must  be  unprofitable  and 
futile.  To  itnagine  that  any  service  will  be  rendered  either  to 
philosophy  or  theology  by  such  cursory  criticisms  as  their  his- 
toriauB  can  append  to  their  expositions,  must  appear  almost 
ludicrous  when  one  considers  with  what  keenness,  and  from 
how  many  points  of  view,  the  cardinal  problems  of  philosophy 
and  of  theology  have  already  for  ages  been  discussed.  It  is 
otherwise,  however,  with  a  comparatively  recent  and  com- 
paratively limited  department  of  knowledge,  such  as  the  phil- 
osophy or  science  of  history.  In  this  case  the  limits  of  the 
history  leave  room  for  the  criticism  of  the  theories.  In  this 
case,  also,  a  judicious  criticism  of  theories  may  reasonably  be 
hoped  to  be  of  real  and  immediate  service  to  the  new  discipline 
which  is  struggling  into  existence.  And  therefore,  in  this 
case  the  advantages  attainable  may  warrant  our  attempting 
what  is  not  generally  advisable.  But,  of  course,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  historical  exposition  and  the  critical  apprecia- 
tion of  the  theories  successively  submitted  to  examination  be 
kept  clearly  distinct,  and  that  the  former  bo  never  obscured  or 
perverted  in  order  to  give  relief  and  seeming  conclusiveness  to 
the  latter. 

I  mean,  then,  not  merely  to  pass  in  historical  review  the 
more  famous  of  the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made 
withiu  the  last  century  and  a  half  to  discover  the  laws  of  order 
which  regulate  human  aflairs,  but  also  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  what  is  essential  and  characteristic 
in  them,  and  to  indicate  their  chief  merits  and  defects.  If  I 
accomplish  this  twofold  purpose  with  the  slightest  measure  of 
success,  the  conceptions  of  the  reader  as  to  the  character,  scope, 
and  method  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  as  to  what  it  ought  to 
do  and  how  it  ought  to  do  it,  should  be  constantly  increasing 
in  detiniteness  and  accuracy  as  the  inquiry  itself  advances.  It 
may  be  that  even  at  its  close  there  will  still  remain  p>ossibiIi- 
ties  of  misapprehension  and  reasons  for  uncertainty  as  to  the 
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precise  sphere  and  method  of  the  philosophy  of  liistory ;  but 
the  proper  place  to  remove  these,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  at  the 
outset,  but  at  the  end  of  our  hifltorical  review,  when,  from  the 
vantage-ground  gained  by  a  study  of  the  thoughts  and  labours 
of  the  past  in  this  department  of  research,  and  a  Vnowledge 
of  its  failures  and  successes,  we  may  hope  to  get  a  clearer 
view  than  we  could  otherwise  have  attained  of  the  duties  of 
the  future,  of  tlio  aims  which  a  philosophy  of  liistory  may 
reasonably  propose  to  itself,  and  of  the  processes  to  be  pursued 
and  the  errors  to  be  avoided  if  it  would  realise  them. 

The  term  tcropia  meant  in  early  Greek  usage  inqwiry,  or 
learning  hy  inquiry;  and  hence  the  knowledge  so  ohtainedt  in- 
formation  ae^/tiired  on  any  subject.  Only  by  later  Greek  writers — 
as,  for  example,  by  Polybius  and  Plutarch — was  it  employed  to 
denote  a  setting  forth  of  the  results  of  inquiry,  a  toritten  account 
of  information  obtained,  a  narrative.  Among  the  Romans,  his- 
toria,  although  often  used  to  denote  any  narrative  or  account, 
any  tale  or  story,  acquired  also  the  more  definite  meaning  of 
o  narrative  of  past  events,  a  record  of  some  course  of  human 
actions.  With  us  the  word  "  history,"  like  its  equivalents  in  all 
modem  languages,  signifies  either  a  form  of  literary  composi- 
tion or  the  appropriate  subject  or  matter  of  such  composition 
— either  a  narrative  of  events,  or  events  which  may  be  nar- 
rated.^ It  is  impossible  to  free  the  terra  from  this  doubleness 
and  ambiguity  of  meaning.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
desired.  The  advantages  of  having  one  term  which  may,  with 
ordinary  caution,  be  innocuously  applied  to  two  things  so  re- 
lated, more  than  counterbalances  the  dangers  involved  in  two 
things  80  distinct  having  the  same  name.  The  history  of 
England  which  actually  happened  cannot  easily  be  confounded 
with  the  history  of  England  written  by  Mr  Green ;  while  by 
the  latter  being  termed  history  as  well  as  the  former,  we  are 

*  "  Historr  in  the  objective  senso  is  the  procesB  by  which  nature  and  spirit 
ue  d«T«lD]>ed.  History  in  Uie  subjective  sense  is  tlie  iuTcatigation.  uxd  atato- 
ment  of  this  objective  development.  The  Greek  words  loropta  and  hr^ttf, 
being  derived  from  riS/i-o*,  aigoify,  not  history  in  the  objective  senses  but  the 
■abjective  activity  involved  in  the  inveAtigaUon  of  factA.  The  Qerman  word 
OttohiefUe  involves  a  reference  to  that  which  has  come  to  pass  (dtu  <Ie$ohdiem\ 
mod  bju  therefore  priuiarity  the  objective  ngnification." — Ueberweg,  Uiatoi^  of 
Pfailoeophy,  vol,  i.  p.  6.  Aa  to  the  etymology  of  the  term  Ivropta,  the  learned 
Dote  of  F.  Creuzer  in  '  Doutsohe  Schrtften,'  Aht.  ill  137,  may  be  consulted. 
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reminded  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  or  represent  the 
course  of  the  former.  Occasionally,  however,  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  gives  rise  to  great  confusion  of  thought  and  gross 
inaccuracy  of  speech.  And  this  occurs  most  frequently,  if  not 
exclusively,  just  when  men  are  trj'ing  and  professing  to  think 
and  speak  with  especial  clearness  and  exactness  regarding  the 
sigaification  of  history — i.«.,  when  they  are  labouring  to  define 
it  Since  the  word  history  has  two  very  different  meanings,  it 
obviously  cannot  have  merely  one  definition.  To  define  an  order 
of  facts  and  a  form  of  literature  in  the  same  terms — to  suppoee 
that  when  either  of  them  is  defined  the  other  is  defined — is  so 
absurd  that  one  would  probably  not  believe  it  could  be  seriously 
done  were  it  not  so  often  done.  But  to  do  so  has  been  the  rule 
ratlier  than  the  exception.  The  majority  of  so-called  defini- 
tions of  history  are  definitions  only  of  the  records  of  history. 
They  relate  to  history  as  narrated  and  written,  not  to  history 
as  evolved  and  acted ;  in  other  words,  although  given  as  the 
only  definitions  of  history  needed,  they  do  not  apply  to  history 
itself,  but  merely  to  accounts  of  history.  They  may  tell  UB 
what  constitutes  a  book  of  history,  but  they  ciiunot  tell  us  what 
the  history  is  with  which  all  books  of  hi.story  are  occupied.  It 
is,  however,  with  history  in  this  latter  sense  that  a  student  of 
the  science  or  philosophy  of  history  is  mainly  concerned.  His- 
tory as  a  form  of  literature  is  a  subject  of  primary  interest  only 
to  a  student  of  hdlcs  -  Uttres,  History  as  it  happened  —  the 
real  movement  of  hiatory,  with  its  events  and  laws — is  that 
with  which  the  historical  scientist  or  philosopher,  as  well  as 
the  historian  himself,  has  directly  to  do ;  and  to  history  in  this 
acceptation,  every  definition  which  contains  a  term  like  Tutr- 
ratic,  Hcit,  DarstelliArig,  record,  or  any  phrase  equivalent  to  them, 
18  plainly  inappropriate. 

If  by  history  be  meant  history  in  its  widest  sense,  the  best 
definition  of  history  as  a  form  of  literature  is,  perhaps,  either 
the  very  old  one,  "  the  narration  of  events,"  or  W.  von  Hum- 
boldt's, "  the  exhibition  of  what  has  happened "  {die  DarsUt- 
Iwng  des  Ge^cheherun),  The  excellence  of  these  definitions 
lies  in  their  clear  and  explicit  indication  of  what  history  as 
effectuated  or  transacted  is.  It  consists  of  events;  it  is  doi 
Qtachehme,    It  is  the  entire  course  of  events  in  time.    It  is  all 
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that  ha.?  happened  precisely  as  it  happened.  Whatever  happens 
is  history.  Eternal  and  unchanging  being  has  no  history. 
Things  or  phenomena  considered  as  existent,  connected,  and 
comprehended  in  space,  compose  what  is  called  nature  as  dis- 
tinguished from  history.  And  history  as  distinguished  from 
nature  is  process  and  movement,  the  coming  of  Uiiugs  and 
phenomena  into  being  or  into  successive  stages  and  states  of 
being,  the  flow  of  occurrences  in  time.  These  two  conceptions 
— nature  and  history — are  thus  extremely  wide  and  compre- 
hensive. They  repi*e3ent  the  universe  in  its  two  chief  aspects. 
Obviously  they  are  far  from  absolutely  separable ;  on  the  con- 
trarj-,  they  are  essentially  interconnected.  They  are  only  dis- 
dnguishable  as  correlatives.  Space  and  time  are  themselves 
related,  and  still  more  are  their  contents.  Nature  has  a  history, 
and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  science  of  the  present  day  to 
seek  to  explain  nature  historically.  History  is  the  evolution 
of  nature,  and  it  is  also  a  characteristic  of  contemporary  science 
to  endeavour  to  account  for  history  naturally.  Yet  while  the 
mind  is  unable  to  regard  nature  and  history  as  absolutely  sepa- 
rate, or  even  as  not  closely  and  variously  conjoined,  it  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  them  as  relatively  distinct.  It  is  compelled 
by  ita  intellectual  constitution  to  contemplate  the  imiverse  at 
one  time  predominantly  in  the  one  aspect,  and  at  another  time 
in  the  other  aspect.  The  world,  or  any  part  of  it,  apprehended 
mainly  as  in  space  is  nature,  and  if  apprehended  mainly  as  in 
time  is  history.  It  is  unnecessary  to  labour  to  give  more 
definite  expression  to  the  distinction.  Probably  Droysen  has 
found  a  neater  and  terser  formula  for  it  in  German  than  any 
which  the  English  language  could  supply.  Nature  he  describes 
ts  '*das  Nebeueinander  des  Seienden,"  and  history  as  "das 
Nacbeinander  des  Gewordenen."* 

By  distinguishing  history  from  nature,  we  get  the  most  gen- 
eral notion  of  history  which  can  be  formed.  If  we  would 
understand  what  is  meant  by  any  kind  or  species  of  history, 
we  must  distinguish  further,  and  give  precision  to  our  thinkmg 
by  fixing  on  the  appropriate  differential  characteristic.  In  the 
present  work  such  delimitatiou  or  definition  is  obviously  re- 
quired.   Mediately  it  may  be  concerned  with  the  histories  of  the 

^  Oruoidrias  der  HUtorik,  p.  7. 
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heavens  and  the  earth,  of  plauLa  and  animals,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  iiii mediately  concerned  with  them.  The  only  kind  of  his- 
tory with  which  we  have  here  directly  to  deal  is  that  kind 
of  it  to  which  the  name  is  generally  restricted,  history  -par 
excellcTice,  human  history,  what  has  happened  within  the  sphere 
of  human  agency  and  interests,  the  actions  and  creations  of 
men,  events  wliich  have  affected  the  lives  and  destinies  of 
men,  or  which  have  been  produced  by  men.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word  history,  and  it  is  the  sense  in  which 
it  will  ordinarily  be  employed  in  these  pages.  No  further  re- 
striction on  its  signification  will  be  imposed  or  implied.  In- 
deed, all  further  restrictions  must  mislead,  and  all  defini- 
tions which  involve  them  are  to  be  rejected.  History  is  all 
that  man  has  suffered,  thought,  and  executed— the  entire  life  of 
humanity — the  whole  movement  of  societies.  It  is  history  thus 
understood  which  is  the  subject  of  the  art,  and  the  science,  and 
the  philosophy  of  history, — of  the  art  which  recalls  and  deline- 
ates it,  of  the  science  which  analyses  it  and  traces  its  laws,  and 
of  the  philosophy  which  exhibits  it  in  its  relations  to  the 
general  system  of  the  universe.  To  attempt  further  to  define 
it  would  be  worse  than  useless.  It  would  be  xiuduly  to  limit, 
tind  to  distort  and  pervert,  its  meaning.  In  proof  of  this  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  certain  typical  or  celebrated  definitions  of 
history  may  perhaps  be  of  service. 

The  definition  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy 
— "  Thistoire  est  le  r^cit  des  choses  dignes  de  m^moire  " — is  a 
specimen  of  a  very  numerous  species.  According  to  such  defi- 
nitions history  consists  of  exceptional  things,  of  celebrated  or 
notorious  events,  of  the  Uvea  and  actions  of  great  and  exalted 
men,  of  conspicuous  achievements  in  war  and  politics,  in  science 
and  art,  in  religion  and  literature.  But  tliis  is  a  narrow  and 
superficial  conception  of  history.  History  is  made  up  of  what 
is  little  as  well  as  of  what  is  great,  of  what  is  common  as  well 
as  of  what  is  strange,  of  what  is  counted  mean  as  well  as  of 
what  is  counted  noble.  The  obscure  agency  of  the  masses  is 
more  potent  in  forming  it  than  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  few.  Tilings  of  frequent  recurrence  are  more  important 
than  those  which  are  rare.  A  history  of  wages  or  prices  is  at 
least  as  instructive  as  a  history  of  battles  and  political  intrigues. 
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The  historian  has  no  right  to  despise  the  smallest  incidents,  the 
humblest  lives;  for  the  great  is  explaiced  by  the  little,  and  the 
life  of  humanity  is  unfolded  not  merely  through  a  few  of  its 
members  but  through  all. 

Dr  Arnold's  definition — "history  is  the  biography  of  a  so- 
ciety "  * — has  been  often  praised.  Nor  altogether  undeservedly. 
For  it  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  history  accords  with 
biography  in  supposing  in  its  subject  a  certain  unity  of  life, 
work,  and  end.  Unless  individuals  truly  form  a  society  there 
cannot  be  a  histoiy  of  them  as  a  society,  whether  family  or 
tribe,  trade  or  corporation,  Church  or  nation,  but  only  a  collec- 
tion of  biographies  of  them  as  individuals.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  biography  is  a  more  general  notion  than  history, 
and  histoiy  only  a  species  of  biography.  In  fact,  it  is  not  only 
as  tme  and  intelligible  to  say  that  biography  is  the  history  of 
an  individual  as  to  say  that  history  is  the  biography  of  a  society, 
but  more  so.  It  is  the  word  biography  in  the  latter  case  which 
15  used  in  a  secondary  and  analogical  sense,  not  the  word  his- 
tory in  the  former  case.  The  two  meanings  most  appropriately 
and  commonly  assigned  to  the  word  history  are  very  general 
ones,  whereas  the  only  meaning  of  the  word  biography  in  cur- 
rent use  is  a  very  different  one.  Therefore,  although  tliere  may 
be  no  harm,  or  even  may  be  gain,  in  giving  the  term  history  at 
times  a  special  meaning  for  the  special  purpose  of  opposing  it 
to  biography,  it  must  be  erroneous  to  represent  biography  as 
the  genus  and  history  as  the  species.  On  tbe  other  hand,  it  is 
perfectly  reasonable  to  regard  history,  even  when  meaning 
thereby  human  history,  as  a  genus  of  which  the  history  of  indi- 
viduals (biography)  is  one  species  and  the  histor)'  of  societies 
another.  Wiien  Br  Arnold  proceeds  to  represent  "  the  life  of 
that  highest  and  sovereign  society  which  we  call  a  State  or 
nation  "  as  especially  the  proper  subject  of  liistory,  he  seems  to 
us,  of  course,  to  go  still  further  astray  from  the  truth.  There 
ia  no  real  reason  discoverable  for  such  exclusiveness.  The  liis- 
tory of  the  Church  is  as  much  history  as  the  history  of  the 
State.  The  history  of  philosophy  or  of  art  is  not  less  truly  his- 
tory than  the  history  of  England  or  of  France. 

According  to  Mr  Freeman,  "  history  is  past  politics  and  poli- 
*  LecturM  on  Modern  History,  p.  8. 
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tics  are  preseut  historj'."^  This  is  not  a  mode  of  defimtion  wbicl 
any  logician  will  be  found  to  sanction.  It  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  politics  and  history  ore  the  samCj  and  may  both  be 
divided  into  past  and  present ;  but  it  does  not  tell  us  what  either 
is.  To  affirm  that  this  was  that  and  that  is  this  is  not  a  defini- 
tion of  this  or  that,  but  only  an  assertion  that  something  may 
be  called  eilher  this  or  that.  Besides,  the  identification  of  his- 
tory with  politics  proceeds,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  on  a 
view  of  history  wliich  ia  at  once  narrow  and  arbitrary.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  just  as  true  that  mathematical  history  is  post  mathe- 
matics and  mathematics  are  present  history,  as  that  political 
history  is  past  politics  and  politics  are  present  history.  The 
present  state  of  every  species  of  knowledge  and  of  every  form 
of  action  is  only  a  moment  in  the  history  of  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge and  action.  The  whole  of  human  science,  experience, 
and  production  in  the  present  moment  becomes  history — past 
history,  as  soon  as  the  moment  is  gone.  The  whole  of  man's 
past  was  once  present  thought,  feeling,  and  action.  There  ia 
nothing  peculiar  to  politics  in  this  respect. 

Professor  Creighton,  while  pronouncing  Mr  Freeman's  defini- 
tion "  narrow,  and  therefore  misleading,"  refuses  to  accept  the 
view  that  history  "  includes  everything  that  man  has  either 
thought  or  wrought,"  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "  so  wide  as  to 
become  vague,  fixing  no  definite  limit  to  the  province  of  his- 
tory as  bordering  on  other  fields  of  learning."  He  deems  it 
better,  therefore,  "  to  regard  history  as  the  record  of  human 
action,  and  of  thought  only  in  its  direct  influence  upon  action."  ' 
This  attempt  at  mediation  docs  not  seem  to  be  successful. 
Why  regard  history  in  the  way  described  rather  than  contrari- 
wise as  the  record  of  human  thought,  and  of  action  only  in  its 
direct  infiuenoe  on  thought  ?  The  development  of  thought  is 
no  more  to  be  understood  apart  from  the  development  of  action 
than  the  development  of  action  apart  from  the  development  of 
thought.  He  who  would  comprehend  the  movement  of  phil- 
osophy, for  example,  must  view  it  iu  relation  to  the  coui'se  of 
political  and  social  change  and  to  the  whole  general  hislor}'  of 
humanity.     Even  if  States  and  politics  could  be  shown  to  be 

>  Uetbada  of  HiBtorical  Study,  p.  44. 

9  EDgliBh  Historic^  RoTWffi  tuL  L  pp.  2,  8. 
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what  Professor  Creighton  calls  them,  "the  chief  part  of  the 
subject  of  history,"  that  would  not  prove  them  to  be  more 
diTectly  or  truly  its  subject  than  anything  else  which  has  a  his- 
tory.  In  itself  politics  is  no  more  history  than  is  theology  or 
metaphysics.  It  is  only  its  history  which  is  history,  and  their 
histories  are  also  history,  as  are  all  developmeuts  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  man  in  time.  It  is  henco  as  easy  to  distinguish 
history  in  its  widest  sense  from  science,  as  in  its  narrowest. 
The  measure  of  comprehensiveness  assigned  to  the  word  his- 
tory is  not  what  affects  the  power  of  dislinguisliing  ib  from 

ience;  and  when  history  is  confounded  with  science  the  con- 

sion  is  not  one  of  degree  but  of  nature,  not  quantitative  but 
qualitative. 

M.  Bourdeau  thinks  history  should  be  defined  "  la  science  des 
ddveloppements  de  la  raison.'**  Of  course,  history  itself  is  no 
more  a  science  than  an  art.  The  definition,  therefore,  is  only 
the  definition  of  the  science,  but  it  implies  that  history  itdeli 
consists  of  tbc  developments  of  reason.  Is  tliis  implication  cor- 
rect ?  Certainly  not  altogether.  Tliere  is  much  else  in  man 
than  reason,  and  not  only  many  things  but  many  develop- 
ments in  his  history  which  must  be  referred  not  to  reason  but 
to  the  impulses  and  passions  which  so  often  seduce  and  subdue 
reason.  At  the  same  time  there  is  more  to  approve  than  to 
reject  in  M.  Bourdeau's  definition.  It  fixes  attention  on  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  main  cause  of  that  which  is  most  character- 
istic in  human  history,  its  marvellous  variety  and  its  inexhaust- 
ible progressivenesa,  so  unlike  the  narrowly  determined  limits 
and  monotonously  recurring  phases  of  animal  life.  The  history 
of  man  is  so  peculiar  and  significant  as  to  be  entitled  to  be 
especially  called  history,  just  because  the  reason  which  is  dis- 
tinctive of  man  is  essentially  a  principle  of  change  and  pro- 
gress. M.  Bourdeau  has  seen  and  expressed  this  very  clearly ; 
not  more  so,  however,  than  was  done  by  Joufixoy  almost  sixty 
years  ago. 

Professor  Bemheim  defines  history  as  "the  science  of  the 
development  of  men  in  their  working  as  social  beings."*  This 
also  is  only  a  defiuiliou  of  written  history,  and  will  obviously 

*  L'Hutoin  ct  Ics  Historiciu,  p.  S. 

'  Lehrbucb  der  hutorucheu  Methode  [1S&9),  p.  4- 
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uot  even  apply  to  the  great  majority  of  written  histories.  It 
cannot  apply  to  mere  narration,  however  accurate  and  brilliantv 
It  applies  only  to  what  is  caEed  genetic  or  scientific  history. 
It  implies  that  there  is  no  other  form  of  written  liistory,  which 
ia  a  supposition  contrary  to  fact.  Besides,  although  tl»e  actual 
history  which  ia  the  object  of  written  history  may  be  a  de- 
velopment, development  is  a  word  at  least  as  much  in  need 
of  definition  as  history.  Historical  development  ia  so  unlike 
logical  and  biological  development,  that  it  must  have  a  dif- 
ferentia. Further,  scientific  history,  or  the  science  of  history, 
BhouUl  not  assume  but  prove  history  to  be  a  development.  To 
prove  development  in  history  by  exhibiting  iis  precise  nature 
is  the  aim,  not  the  presupposition,  of  historical  science.  The  last 
words  of  the  defiuition,  "  in  their  working  as  social  beings," 
also  require  explanation.  Professor  Bernheim  gives  it.  He 
wishes  "  working  "  {BeihMigung)  to  be  understood  as  inclusive 
of  all  human  states  as  well  as  acts,  and  "  social "  to  be  held  to 
comprehend  rational,  spiritual,  political,  &c.  With  his  desire 
thus  to  embrace  in  his  definition  humanity  in  all  its  aspects  I 
entirely  sympathise ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  the  terms  of  his 
definition  in  themselvea  do  justice  to  his  tliougUt. 

History,  understood  as  has  been  indicated,  may  be  dealt  with 
in  various  ways.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  attempts  may  be 
made  to  recall  and  to  transmit  the  memor}*  of  it.  As  a  being 
who  looks  before  and  after,  man  is  naturally  interested  both  in 
the  past  and  in  the  future,  and  impelled  to  seek  to  relate  himself 
with  both.  Hence  he  endeavours  to  communicate  the  tradi- 
tions which  he  has  received,  loves  to  narrate  his  experiences,  and 
labours  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  his  achievements.  The  minds 
of  men  are  occupied  even  in  the  lowest  stages  of  existence  with 
reminiscences  of  their  own  or  others'  past  Tlie  speech  of  all 
men,  and  especially  of  common  and  uneducated  men,  is  largely 
narrative.  Indeed,  the  history  which  has  thus  history  for  its 
subject  is  not  unjustly  described  by  Carlyle  as  "  man's  earliest 
and  simplest  expression  of  thought"  "  Aa  we  do  nothing  but 
enact  history,  so  likewise  we  say  little  but  recite  it."  History 
recorded  and  recited  attained  in  course  of  time  a  literary  form ; 
and  there  is  no  species  of  literature  which  has  since  been  more 
continuously  or  widely  cultivated,  which  has  passed  through 
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ore  etagee,  assumed  more  shapes,  spread  out  more  brauohos; 
which  has  responded  to  more  wants  aud  interests,  conveyed 
ft  greater  wealth  of  information,  reflected  human  nature  more 
fully,  or  presented  a  broader  surface  to  the  light  of  truth.  His-  i 
lory  as  a  species  of  literature  has  therefore,  like  eloquence,  ' 
poetry,  the  drama,  or  romance,  a  history  of  its  own,  and  one 
which  is  most  extensive  and  instructive.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  history.  Others,  with  more  or 
less  success,  have  endeavoured  to  do  so,  in  whole  or  in  part^ 
I  must,  however,  have  continuous  reference  to  the  course  and 
character  of  historical  literature  during  the  period  within  which 
historical  philosophy  has  been  developed.  Historical  literature 
tends  as  it  advances  to  become  increasingly  philosophical.  Per- 
fect delineation  presupposes  perfect  knowledge.  Excellence  in 
narration  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  aud  complete- 
ness of  acquaintance  with  the  facts  narrated.  But  science  or 
philosophy  is  simply  the  exactest  and  fullest  knowledge, — 
lcnowIed;;^e  at  its  iiighest  and  best.  The  more  comprehensively, 
profoundly,  penetratingly,  and,  in  a  word,  truthfully,  historians 
deal  with  their  themes,  the  more  entitled  arc  they  to  rank  as 
hiatorical  philosophers.  All  great  historians  have  looked  at 
the  events  which  they  narrated  from  general  points  of  view, 
and  have  formed  general  conclusions  as  to  the  interrelations 
and  significance  of  those  events.  Tliey  have  had,  that  is  to  say,  \^ 
at  least  an  implicit  philosophy  of  the  history  wliich  they  have 
attempted  to  exhibit.  And  their  philosopliy,  although  it  can 
claim  no  right  of  exemption  from  criticism,  is  entitled  to  be 
approached  with  the  respect  due  to  the  views  of  men  who 
apeak  on  matters  with  which  they  are  specially  familiar.  It 
may  reasonably  be  expected,  therefore,  that  I  should  indicate 
to  some  extent  what  has  been  the  philosophy  implied  in  the 

^  There  ig  no  Kde<)unte  account  of  the  devolupiuout  of  UUloriogr*phy  h  ft 
whole.  Ct.  Itosa's  'Storia  dcllft  HtorU'  (Hilauo,  18S4)  U  to  be  commcoded  u  a 
general  altetcli.  Prof.  C.  K.  Adnnu's  '  M&uualof  Uieborical  Litomture'  [London, 
18S2)  givfii  good  deecriptiuoji  of  the  best  buitories,  but  docs  not  profeea  to  be 
itself  k  hiirtory.  Wftchler's  '  Qoschicbte  der  historischeQ  Forschung  und  KuoBt 
•eit  der  Wiedorherstelluag  der  lilonuiBcben  Kulbur  in  Buropft,*  treato  only,  aa 
iu  title  in{licat«s,  of  the  modern  epoch,  and  wu  piibliflhed  bo  long  ago  aa  1812- 
20,  Xhtre  are  a  couHiderable  nambcr  of  hiBtoriea  of  special  periods  of  htstori- 
cgnphy,  eome  of  which  will  be  ueotioned  when  refereuM  to  them  ia  muro 
appropriate. 
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writings  of  various  eminent  historians  who  have  made  no  claim 
to  philosophise  on  history,  or  who  have  even  professed  con- 
tempt for  hiatorical  philosophy  in  every  form.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  restraint  in  this  direction. 
I  must  clearly  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  write  essays  on 
the  characteristics  of  eminent  historians;  and,  indeed,  cannot 
legitimately  do  more  than  attempt  to  elicit  and  exhibit  the 
distinctive  and  guiding  iduiis  of  those  among  them  who  liave 
shown  special  originality  and  insight  in  their  interpretations  of 
historical  phenomena.  As  a  rule,  the  historians  who  have  had 
no  explicit  philosophy  of  history  have  had  but  a  very  niuagre 
implicit  one;  and  the  aversion  which  they  have  shown  to 
historical  generalisation  has  had  its  source  mainly  in  their  own 
want  of  generalising  power.  Not  a  few  historian^  of  repute 
owe  their  fame  entirely  to  their  critical  and  literary  talent, 
and  are  as  regards  scientific  and  philosophical  capacity  below 
mediocrity. 

Historiography  is  not  only  an  art  which  has  a  history,  but 
the  subject  of  a  process  of  theorising  which  has  also  a  history. 
How  should  history  be  studied  ?  How  should  it  be  presented  ? 
With  what  aims  should  it  bo  written  ?  What  are  the  sources 
of  historical  knowledge,  and  how  are  we  to  judge  of  their 
genuineness,  integrity,  and  credibility  ?  What  ore  the  aids, 
instruments,  conditions,  and  processes  of  liistorical  research  ? 
In  what  ways  are  the  materials  of  history  to  be  collected, 
sifted,  analysed,  compared,  and  distributed  ?  How  are  we  to 
trace  the  movement  of  history  as  an  organic  evolution,  to 
estimate  institutions  and  events  according  to  their  real  signifi- 
cance in  relation  to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole  of  which 
they  are  parts,  and  to  attain  to  a  clear  and  truthful  apprehen- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  history,  separated  from  which  all  else  in  it 
must  be  merely  shell  and  husk  ?  What  are  the  mental  re- 
quirements of  the  historian  ?  What  are  the  qualities  of  good 
historical  art,  and  the  style  appropriate  to  each  variety  of 
historical  composition  ?  To  answer  these  and  similar  questions 
is  the  ofl&ce  of  Historic,  as  it  is  now  commonly  called.  They 
have  gradually  and  naturally  presented  themselves  with  the 
development  of  historiography  itself.  The  simplest — those  of 
least  interest  to  science — those  which  related  to  history  merely 
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as  a  plrasant  art  or  useful  instrument — were  the  first  to  present 
themselves  ;  and  antiquity  did  not  get  beyond  them.  On  these 
questions,  bnfc  on  none  of  the  deeper  problems  as  to  the  nature 
and  methods  of  historical  inquiry,  Polybias  and  Plutarch^  Cicero 
and  QainctiUan,  had  to  some  extent  reflected;  and  especially 
Lucian,  whose  essay  on  "How  to  write  Iliatory/*  so  witty  in  its 
banter  and  so  shrewd  in  its  advice,  is  justly  celebrated,  devoid 
although  it  be  of  philosophical  insight  It  was  only  with  the 
lienaissancc  that  treatises  on  the  study,  composition,  and  uses 
of  history  became  common,  and  that  the  idea  began  to  spread 
that  the  ufiiOoBov  vA.17  of  history  might,  like  that  of  nature,  be 
elaborated  into  science.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  while  there  were  still  hanlly  any  good  modem 
historians,  so  many  persons  had  undertaken  to  show  how 
history*  sliould  be  written  that  Presnoy  aptly  applies  to  the 
situation  the  words  of  the  old  French  poet, — 

"  Ta  Coot  en  oonaeUiors  fouonnA, 
H4U  vient-oa  4  I'ex^utian, 
On  ne  Tflncontre  plus  pereonne." 

There  has  ever  since  been  a  continuous,  and  at  times  a 
copious,  flow  of  writings  on  the  theory  of  hiistoriography ;  but 
only  during  the  present  century  have  the  deeper  questions 
above  indicated — those  which  clearly  and  directly  concern  the 
science  or  philosophy  of  history — been  raised  and  dealt  with. 
In  particular,  the  essay  of  W.  v.  Humboldt,  "  JihuT  die  Aufgabe 
des  Geschichtschreibevs,"  initiated  a  more  thorough  and  fruitful 
investigation  into  all  tiie  relevant  problems.  The  literature  of 
Historic  must  therefore  not  be  wholly  ignored  by  ns.  Its 
course  has  been,  on  the  whole,  one  of  advance  from  common- 
place reflection  on  history  towards  a  philosopliical  comprehen- 
sion of  the  conditions  and  processes  on  which  the  formation  of 
historical  science  depends.  Practical  recognition  must  be  given 
to  this  fact  by  noting  the  more  important  phases  which  Historic 
has  assumed  And  especially  must  due  attention  be  given  to 
those  recent  writings  on  Historic  which  are  of  a  truly  phil- 
osophical character,  and  which  expressly  treat  of  the  methods 
by  which  historical  truth  is  to  be  attained  and  historical  science 
constituted.  "We  have,  however,  no  further  concern  with  the 
literature  of  Historic.     And  this  is  fortunate;  for  a  very  largo 
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portion  of  it  is  so  trivial  and  superficial  that  it  can  hardly 
ever  have  been  of  use  even  to  persons  of  the  liumhlest  ca- 
pacity, and  may  certainly  now  be  safely  consigned  to  kindly 
oblivion,  while  of  the  not  wholly  wortUless  remainder  much 
raoro  of  the  interest  is  literary  and  practical  than  scientific 
and  philosoplucal. 
^  It  is,  then,  neither  the  history  of  Historiography  nor  of  Historic 
which  is  here  intended  to  be  traced.  It  is  that  of  the  Science 
or  Philosophy  of  History.  Human  history  may  be  treated  aa 
the  subject  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  reign  of  law  some- 
how extends  over  human  affaiis.  Events  are  connected  by 
some  determinate  relationships,  and  one  social  state  arises  out  of 
another  with  which  it  retains  some  correspondence  in  character. 
The  world  of  intelligent  and  moral  agency  has  not  been  aban- 
doned to  caprice  and  chance,  is  not  mere  anarchy  and  chaos,  but 
is  embraced  within  a  system  of  order,  more  or  less  perfect ;  and 
amidst  all  its  apparent  confusion  and  incoherence  there  has 
been  some  sort  of  growth,  some  sort  of  development  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  the  human  race.  Much  that  has  happened 
in  history  has  sunk  into  oblivion,  or  is  imperfectly  known ;  but 
there  is  nothing  known  in  history  which  is  essentially  inex- 
plicable, nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  anything  has 
ever  happened  in  history  which  was  from  its  very  nature 
incapable  either  of  being  clearly  apprehended  or  fully  com- 
prehended. All  the  component  facts  of  history  can  be  ac- 
counted for  historically,  just  as  those  of  the  physical  world  can 
be  accounted  for  physically ;  and  the  whole  of  history  is  not 
less  a  whole  of  law  and  order  than  that  of  nature.  Besides, 
just  as  the  world  of  plants,  for  example,  while  a  whole  in 
regard  to  its  own  parts,  is  itself  a  piirt  in  regard  to  the  universe 
in  which  it  is  placed  and  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  which  it 
is  controlled,  so  the  world  of  history,  while  similarly  a  whole, 
ifl  also  similarly  a  part ;  and  hence,  while  its  particular  events 
may  be  so  far  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  agencies  which 
operate  within  itself,  its  development  as  a  whole  can  only  be 
understood  when  viewed  in  connection  with  all  other  spheres 
of  existence,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  light  of  all  science. 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  histoid  may  be  the  subject 
of  science  and  pliilosophy  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is 
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aapunied  in  this  work  that  there  is  any  science  or  philosophy 
of  history. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  as  to 
whether  history  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  subject  of  a  science 
or  of  a  philosophy ;  in  other  words,  as  to  whether  the  highest 
form  of  the  study  of  history — its  study  aa  an  orderly,  organic, 
intelligible  system  within,  and  related  to,  the  system  of  the 
universe — ought  to  be  called  the  Science  or  the  Philosophy  of 
History.  Some  who  believe  in  a  philosophy  of  history  deny 
that  there  can  be  any  science  of  history.  Goldwin  Smith, 
for  instance,  in  his  lectures  "On  the  Study  of  History,"  lays 
down,  that  "  a  science  of  history  is  one  thing  and  a  philo- 
sophy another ;  a  science  of  history  can  rest  on  nothing  short 
of  causation,  while  a  philosophy  of  history  rests  upon  connec- 
tion ;  such  connection  as  we  know,  and  in  every  process  and 
word  of  life  assume,  that  there  is  between  the  action  and  its 
motive,  between  motives  and  circumstances,  between  the  con- 
duct of  men  and  the  effect  produced  upon  their  character, 
between  historic  antecedents  and  their  results  " ;  ^  and  relying 
on  this  distinction,  he  proceeds  to  urge  a  vigorous  polemic 
against  the  position  that  there  is  a  scieniic  of  historj',  while 
earnestly  maintaining  that  there  ifl  a  philosophy  of  history. 
This  view,  and  all  views  of  the  same  class,  I  reject.  The  notion 
that  historical  results  are  connected  with  theii*  antecedents,  yet 
uncaused  or  only  partially  caused  events,  is  almost  too  on- 
reaaonable  for  discussion.  Results  or  events  not  fully  caused, 
are  no  more  conceivable  in  the  moral  and  social  world,  than  in 
the  mechanical  and  physical  world.  So  long  as  those  who  believe 
that  there  are  uncaused  or  imperfectly  caused  event?  in  history 
fail  to  point  out  any  of  them,  reason  is  warranted  in  seeking 
for  causation  in  history  not  less  than  in  nature.  Intelligent 
defenders  of  free  agency  do  not  oppose  it  to  causation,  but 
represent  it  as  the  highest  type  of  causation.  Those  physical 
studies  which  all  admit  to  be  sciences  are  by  no  meaiis  only 
conversant  with  connections  of  causation.  Historical  connec- 
tion is  often  manifestly  as  strictly  causal  as  chemical  or  bio- 
logical connection. 

There  are  authors  who  regard   mathematical  and  physical 

1  Tlio  Study  of  Hutory,  p.  51. 
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studies  oa  alone  entitled  to  be  called  sciences,  and  who  would 
call  all  other  studies  philosophical.  It  seems  to  them  that  in 
the  sphere  of  mental  and  social  life  connection  is  so  vague,  and 
causation  so  dilTercut  from  what  it  is  among  measurable  and 
sensible  objects,  that  knowledge  of  such  connection  and  causa- 
tion ought  not  to  be  termed  science  at  alL  Hence,  as  historical 
phenomena  are,  on  the  whole,  mental  phenomena,  these  authors, 
while  willing  to  allow  that  there  ia  a  philoaopliy  of  history,  will 
not  admit  that  there  is  any  science  of  history.  Of  all  ways, 
however,  in  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  draw  a  rigid  line  of 
separation  between  science  and  philosophy,  this  of  treating  all 
physical  studies  as  sciences  and  all  mental  studies  as  philo- 
sophy, is  probably  the  worst.  It  rests  on  a  confused  view  of 
the  nature  and  bearing  of  causation  in  psychology,  etliics,  and 
history.  It  shows  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  science,  of  the 
proper  character  and  office  of  philosophy,  and  of  how  science 
and  philosophy  are  related.  It  does  injustice  to  science  by 
implicitly  denying  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  philosophy 
or  philosophy  with  it;  and  injustice  to  philosophy  by  repre- 
senting it  as  an  inferior  kind  of  knowledge — as  knowledge 
which' is  not  scientific  because  vague  and  dubious. 

Some  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  would  only  speak  of  a 
Science  of  History.  The  name  of  Philosophy  of  History  has 
been  so  utterly  discredited  in  their  ears  by  the  character  of 
much  which  has  been  put  forth  as  such,  that  they  would  drop 
it  altogether,  aud  keep  to  one  which  seems  to  them  more 
definite  aud  less  liable  to  abuse.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand this  view,  or  even,  in  a  considerable  measure,  to  sym- 
pvithise  witli  it  All  kinds  of  baseless  and  worthless  specu- 
lations—  even  the  merest  dreams  and  vagaries  —  have  been 
confidently  presented  as  philosophy.  The  most  unsubstantial 
and  fantastic  hypotlitjsea  which  metaphysics  or  theologj',  anal- 
ogy or  imagination,  could  supply  or  suggest,  have  been  pre- 
tentjooaly  maintained  to  explain  the  course  and  meaning  of 
human  development.  Hence  a  certain  aversion  to  the  use  of 
the  term  philosophy  both  in  general  and  in  application  is, 
perhaps,  natural  and  excusable.  We  must  not  allow  it,  how- 
ever, to  carry  us  too  far.  And  it  does  so  when  we  admit  no 
distinction  between  science  and  philosophy,  or,  indeed,  virtually 
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deny  that  there  is  anj'  philosophy.  If  we  might  thereby  be 
J^lped.  as  Mr  Morley  says,  to  "  pat  from  us  vague  modes  of 
historical  philosophising,"  we  would  also  be  in  danger  of 
getting  ensnared  in  the  prejudices  generated  by  scientific 
specialism.  A  science  exclusive  of  philosophy  is  to  be 
shunned,  as  well  as  a  philosophy  exclusive  of  science.  Science 
is  not  to  be  dissociated  from  philosophy,  any  more  than  philo- 
sophy from  science.  Science  can  only  prosper  when  it  strives 
to  become  philosophic,  as  philosopliy  can  only  prosper  when 
it  strives  to  become  scientific.  I  thus  no  more  believe  in  a 
mere  science  of  history  than  in  a  mere  philosophy  of  history. 
All  that  I  can  grant,  therefore,  to  those  who,  fur  the  reason 
mentioned,  would  speak  only  of  a  science  of  history,  is  that  any 
professed  philosophy  of  history  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  and  even  demanded  by  the  science  of  history  —  which 
does  not  receive  real  confirmation  from  the  facts  of  history 
and  tend  to  the  true  elucidation  of  these  facts — must  be  worth- 
less aud  delusive. 

I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  often  employing  the  terms 
science  and  philosophy  iut<;rchangeably.  Rigidly  and  continu- 
ally to  distinguish  them  is  not  only  what  no  one  does,  but  what 
no  one  should  do,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  lead  readers  to  over- 
look the  intimate  connection  and  community  of  nature  of 
science  and  philosophy.  If  we  are  resolved  to  use  the  word 
philosophy  only  in  its  strictly  appropriate  technical  sense,  we 
must  hear  in  mind  that  there  is  but  one  sense  which  can  either 
historicttUy  or  logically  make  good  its  claim  as  such.  Aud 
in  this  sense  philosophy  is  not  contradistinguished  from  the 
sciences  but  comprehensive  of  them, — not  a  branch  or  branches 
of  knowledge  growing  alongside  of  other  branches,  but  the  root 
and  trunk  out  of  which  all  the  branches  grow,  and  the  life  by 
which,  and  the  crown  to  which,  they  grow, — not  the  rational 
appreciation  of  particular  aspects  of  the  intelligible  world,  but 
of  that  world  as  a  whole.  In  a  word,  philosophy  in  this  sense  is 
the  knowledge  of  knowledge,  the  science  of  the  sciences,  uni- 
versal not  particular  science.  But  in  this  sense  manifestly  no 
special  science  or  study  can  claim  to  be  philosophy  as  against 
any  other  special  science  or  study.  In  this  sense  one  has  no 
more  right  to  speak  of  moral  philosophy  than  of  natural  philo- 
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sophy,  or  of  the  philosophy  of  history  than  of  the  philosophy 
of  botany.  lu  this  sense  philosophy  is  one  and  indivisible, 
universal  and  all-pervading. 

It  follows  from  tlie  very  nature  of  philosophy  as  thus  un- 
dersttiod  that  no  special  science  or  particular  department  of 
knowledge  is  philosophy  strictly  speaking.  It  follows  not  less, 
however,  that  no  special  science  is  excluded  from  having  the 
closest  connection  with  and  interest  in  philosophy,  so  that  each 
special  science,  and  even  every  special  subject,  may  be  naturally 
said  to  have  its  philosophy ;  the  philosophy  of  a  subject  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  science  being  the  view  or  theory  of  the 
relations  of  the  subject  to  other  subjects  and  to  the  known 
world  in  general,  as  distinguished  from  the  view  or  theory  of  it 
OS  isolated  or  in  itself.  It  is  a  grievous  error  when  science 
renounces  and  discards  philosophy.  The  mere  scientist— the 
scientist  who  gazes  exclusively  at  his  subject  and  refuses  to 
look  at  its  surroundings  and  relationships  —  is  not  the  true 
scientist ;  the  philosophic  scientist  alone  is  the  true  scientist 
Philosophy  and  science  should  be  combined.  Hence  we  may 
often  use  either  word ;  and  the  one  word  rather  than  the  other 
according  as  the  philosophical  or  scientific  mode  of  contempla- 
tion and  treatment  is  the  more  prominent  Thus,  when  a  de- 
partment of  knowledge  is  very  comprehensive ;  when  it  mani- 
festly cannot  be  properly  cultivated  otherwise  than  in  relation  to 
the  whole  of  knowledge;  when  it  implies,  includes,  and  utilises 
a  number  of  special  studies  or  disciplines,  themselves  entitled  to 
be  caUed  sciences, — the  name  of  philosophy  may  woU  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  science  as  the  generic  part  of  its  designation. 
The  separate  physical  sciences,  far  from  rendering  unnecessary 
or  impossible,  aflbrd  a  basis  for  and  require  as  a  means  of 
unifying,  supplementing,  and  harmonising  themselves,  a  general 
elucidation  of  the  physical  world,  to  which  the  name  philosophy 
of  nature  would  be  appropriate,  and  which  might  be  quite  free 
from  the  metaphysical  nonsense  which  discredited  the  Na/vr- 
jAdi^Mtophie  of  German  speculation.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  special  theological  disciplines  which  treat  only  of  aspects  or 
departments  of  reUgion.  and  these  may  certainly  be  more  appro- 
priately called  sciences  than  philosophies ;  but  there  is  also 
on  all-comprehensive  science  of  religion — one  which  treats  of 
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religion  in  iU  unity  and  entirety — one  which  alone  completely 
answers  to  the  idea  and  definition  of  theology, — and  this  ono 
general  theological  science,  which  comprehends  and  dominatea 
the  special  tlieological  sciences,  so  as  to  be  the  science  of  these 
sciences,  may  reasonably  enongh,  in  accordance  with  the  true 
distinction  between  philosophy  and  science,  be  called  philosophy 
rather  than  science^the  philosophy  of  religion.  In  the  same 
way,  when  history  \b  studied  as  a  whole  and  in  all  relations,  it 
may  be  spoken  of  as  rather  the  subject  of  a  philosophy  than  a 
science,  seeing  that  no  subject  is  vaster  and  more  complex, 
or  more  manifoldly  dependent  on  and  intimately  connected 
with  all  existence  and  all  science.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
full  knowledge  of  any  one  thing  involves  a  knowledge  of  all 
other  things — that  the  "little  flower  in  the  crannieii  wall" 
L-annot  be  completely  understood  until  God,  man.  and  the 
world  are  understood  ;  but  this  is  only  by  implication,  whereas 
the  knowledge  of  history  is  explicitly  encyclopedic  and  universal, 
all  that  man  knows  being  as  much  a  part  of  his  liistory  as 
what  he  suilera  or  achieves.  In  history  nature  and  mind  and 
all  the  sciences  of  both  meet,  and  so  meet  that  all  these  sciences 
in  their  entire  evolution  are  but  elements  of  history,  and  the 
whole  state  of  science  at  any  moment  is  bnt  a  moment  of  history, 
that  being  called  science  to-day  which  will  be  called  history  to- 
morrow. If,  therefore,  the  word  philosophy  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  universal — if  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
partieular  at  all — it  may,  I  think,  be  most  fitly  applied  to  the 
thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of  history  in  its  entirety  and 
relationships.  So  far  from  agreeing  with  those  wlio  think  that 
the  designation  "  science  of  history  '*  should  be  used  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  that  of  "  philosophy  of  history,"  I  confess  that  if  restricted 
to  one  of  them  it  is  the  latter  which  I  should  prefer.  But  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  making  a  choice.  The  only  mode  of  distin- 
guishing between  science  of  history  and  philosophy  of  history 
whidi  seems  to  me  at  all  admissible,  is  that  which  assigns  to 
the  science  of  history  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  course,  plan, 
and  laws  of  history  itself,  and  to  the  philosopliy  of  history  that 
of  tracing  the  relations  of  causation  and  affinity  which  connect 
history  with  other  departments  of  existence  and  knowledge. 
But  such  science  and  philosophy  are  so  plainly  of  the  same 
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nature,  and  each  is  so  manifestly  feeble  and  imperfect  without 
the  other,  that  there  can  only  be  an  occasional  call  to  separate 
them,  and  ordinarily  they  ought  to  be  combined,  whether  under 
the  name  of  science  or  philosophy  it  matters  little^ 

The  development  we  have  to  trace  is  that  of  the  two  in  con- 
junction. ^We  have  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  induction  and 
generalisation  from  the  data  of  history  proper,  and  also  to  indi- 
cate how  history  has  had  light  cast  upon  it  from  the  most 
various  regions  of  experience  and  thought.  In  a  woixl,  we 
must  beware  of  walking  in  the  narrow  path  of  a  science 
which  disowns  philosophy,  while  we  regard  as  false  all  philo- 
sophy which  does  not  accord  with  the  findings  or  promote  the 
advance  of  science 

I  shall  not  inquire  further,  in  the  way  of  introduction,  into 
the  nature  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  show  what  is  here  meant  by  it,  and  what  will  be  aimed  at  in 
this  attempt  to  trace  its  development. 

Any  more  strictly  formal  or  logical  definition  of  it  than  has 
already  been  given  seems  unnecessary.  Definitions,  indeed,  are 
in  such  a  case  of  small  account.  So  far  from  the  definition  of  a 
science  being  capable  of  conveying  a  knowledge  of  the  science, 
it  is  the  knowledge  of  a  science  which  makes  the  definition  of  it 
intelligible.  The  definition  can  merely  name  or  iiidicate  the 
object-matter  of  the  science  defined ;  knowledge  of  tho  real 
nature  of  that  object-matter  must  come  gradually  in  the  measure 
that  the  science  itself  is  acquired.  The  definitions  of  political 
economy,  ethics,  theology,  and  the  philosophy  of  history,  can 
tell  us  that  these  disciplines  treat  respectively  of  wealth,  mor- 
ality, religion,  and  history  ;  but  what  wealth,  morality,  religion, 
and  history  are,  the  sciences  which  deal  with  them  must  them- 
selves be  left  to  reveal.  To  do  so  is  their  sole  and  whole  busi- 
ness. B«al  comprehension  of  the  definition  of  any  science  is 
not  a  presupposition  hut  a  result  and  reward  of  the  study  of 
the  science. 

^  Tho  author  tuu  treated  more  fully  of  tho  relatioua  of  Boienoe  to  philosophy  in 
a  paper  oa  "Philoaopby  bb  Sdentia  Sdentuirum,"  published  in  tho  ^Priocetnn 
Reriew,'  November  1878.  With  it  may  be  compared  his  two  articles  on  "The 
C'laaaificfttioD  of  the  Science,"  pubLiehcMl  in  the  '  Freiby terian  Rerieir'  (New 
York  and  KHinburgh),  July  1886  and  July  1886,  He  purposes  expanding  and 
Hipplemeutijig  tlieae  papers  ao  as  to  form  an  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 
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It  has  been  argued  that  the  author  of  the  present  work  should 
have  stated  at  the  outset  his  own  conceptions  as  to  the  sphere, 
method.,  and  conclusions  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  It  has 
been  urged  that  if  he  had  thus  begun  by  expoundiug  a  theory 
of  hia  own  he  could  have  criticised  more  effectively  and  con- 
cisely the  various  theories  which  he  passed  in  review ;  and  that 
as  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  history  is 
needed  to  render  its  history  fully  intelligible,  such  knowledge 
should  have  been  the  first  thing  imparted.  This  view  may  be 
plaaeible  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  correct. 

A  mere  sketch  of  a  theory  of  history  of  my  own,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  unreasoned  and  unconfirmed  statement  of  my  own 
convictions  and  conclusions  as  to  the  philosophy  of  history, 
coold  serve  no  good  purpose.  It  could  not  fail  to  do  injustice 
to  my  own  theory.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  most  concise 
and  effective  mode  of  stating  and  recommeuding  that  theory 
will  be  to  expound  and  defend  it  not  before  but  after  having 
given  reasons  for  rejecting  those  which  are  inconsistent  with  it. 
And  to  coniiemn  the  theories  of  others  because  they  did  not 
agree  with  an  unproved  theory  of  mine  would  be  a  most  unrea- 
sonable mode  of  dealing  with  them.  Indeed,  to  criticise  the 
theories  of  others  by  any  theory  of  my  own,  although  it  miglit 
nndoubtedly  be  a  very  "concise"  process,  could  not  be  a  really 
effective  one,  owing  to  its  manifest  injustice.  One  theory  of 
history  ought  not  to  be  judged  of  by  another,  but  by  its  con- 
formity or  nonconformity  to  the  facts  of  history  and  the  laws 
of  reason.  These  are  the  only  criteria  by  which  I  deem  my- 
self entitled  to  judge  the  theories  which  may  come  before  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  hold  that  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  philosophy  of  history  must  introduce  it  with  an  adequately 
developed  and  established  system  of  the  philosophy  of  historj', 
seems  as  utterly  unreasonable  as  to  maintain  that  an  historian 
of  chemistry*  must  begin  his  history  with  an  exposition  of  the 
science  A  man  not  conversant  with  chemistry  ought  cer- 
tainly not  to  attempt  to  write  its  history,  and  must  even  read  its 
history  with  comparatively  little  profit.  Yet  the  historian  of 
chemistry  may  well  leave  it  to  other  men  to  publish  systematic 
treatises  on  chemistry,  and  to  his  readers  to  get  from  other 
teachers  than  him.seU  the  knowledge  necessary  to  peruse  a  his- 
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tory  of  chemistry  with  intelligence  and  to  advantage.  It  is  not 
otherwise  as  regania  tlie  philosophy  of  history.  The  man  who 
would  write  a  history  of  it  should  make  himself  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  various  theories  of  history  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded, but  as  far  aa  he  can  with  history  itself  and  with  all 
that  throws  light  upon  it,  for  it  is  by  history  itself  that  he  must 
estimate  the  worth  of  the  theories  which  profess  to  explain  it; 
and  the  most  qualilied  student  and  judge  of  such  a  history  will 
be  the  man  whose  knowledge  of  history  is  most  extensive  and 
profound.  There  are  no  lack  of  philosophies  of  history  already 
in  existence,  and  adding  anoilier  to  the  number  would  not 
greatly  help  my  readers,  wliile  it  would  probably  l>e  unduly 
attractive  to  my  critics.  A  knowledge  of  hiator}%  and  retiec- 
tiou  on  the  problems  presented  by  history,  will  be  found  to 
be  the  best  preparation ;  but,  of  course,  the  possession  of  such 
preparation  must  be  here  presupposed.  It  certainly  cannot 
be  here  supplied. 

The  development  of  the  philosophy  of  history  has  taken  place 
chiefly  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Britain.  It  will  be 
traced  in  each  of  these  nations  separately.  In  connection, 
indeed,  with  French  historical  philosophy  the  Belgian  will  be 
surveyed,  in  connection  with  the  German  the  Dutch,  and  iu 
connection  with  the  British  the  American.  But  the  division 
and  distribution  of  the  work  will  be  the  fourfold  one  indicated. 

Against  this  method  objections  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves. It  will  bo  said  that  it  must  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
work  and  break  the  flow  of  the  narrative ;  that  it  ascribes  too 
much  to  the  influence  of  nationality  and  too  little  to  the 
common  and  collective  development  of  civilisation  ;  and  that  it 
necessitates  undesirable  repetitions,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  the 
same  school  of  historical  philosophy  if  it  has  spread  into  several 
lands  to  be  described  more  than  once,  although  one  comprehen- 
sive view  of  it  would  be  in  every  respect  more  satisfactory.  It 
will  be  concluded  that  the  natural  and  philosopliical  method  of 
procedure  must  be  not  the  national  but  the  universal  method ; 
one  which  would  begin  by  tracing  a  complete  sketch  of  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  an  epoch,  and  then,  without  reference  to 
the  difference  of  nationalities,  bring  together  all  that  the  epoch 
has  done  for  what  one  is  accustomed  to  call  the  philosophy  of 
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history.  In  this  way,  it  would  eeem  that  the  influences  which 
have  most  powerfully  affected  the  interpretation  of  the  history 
of  humanity — aa,  for  example,  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  the 
Bprend  of  new  ideas  and  theories,  general  social  changes,  and 
political  events  of  wide-reaching  significance — will  be  beet 
exhibited.* 

Now  I  fully  admit  that  these  considerations  are  not  only  very 
plausible  but  contain  a  certain  amount  of  truth.  They  caused 
me  t-o  adopt  with  reluctance  the  method  which  I  follow,  and 
only  after  I  had  tried  and  been  forced  to  abandon  the  alterna- 
tive method.  I  began  with  the  general  method,  and  found  it 
easy  to  proceed  according  to  it  until  the  nineteenth  century 
was  reached.  Then  the  objections  to  it  speedily  began  to  make 
thenaselves  felt,  and  gradually  I  was  shut  up  to  the  conclusion 
fcliat,  in  my  hands  at  least,  it  would  yield  a  less  satisfactory 
result  than  that  to  which  it  had  at  first  sight  seemed  preferable. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  history  lies  within  a  very  limited  period 
— some  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Yet  due  regard  must  be  liad, 
OS  in  all  history,  to  the  chronology.  But  how  can  this  be  done 
in  a  narrative  which  has  to  embrace  all  the  chief  peoples  of  our 
civilisation,  and  which  is  not  to  be  a  mere  outline  but  a  detailed 
account  ?  Not  otherwise  than  by  an  incessant  and  intolerable 
leaping  from  one  country  to  another,  which  must  far  more 
efl'ectually  destroy  unity  of  work  and  continuity  of  narrative 
than  the  method  alleged  specially  to  produce  these  efifects.  The 
view  even  of  the  course  of  causation  or  genetic  evolution  of  the 
history  will  thus  be  far  more  broken  up  and  obscured.  Within 
the  national  developments  all  the  causes,  general  and  special, 
work  continuously  and  organically,  so  that  their  action  can 
only  be  rightly  exhibited  in  a  complete  and  uninterrupted  nar- 
rative. The  general  development,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  fail 
CO  include  and  incorporate  the  national  developments,  would 
prove  itself  so  abstract  as  to  be  worthless ;  and  if  it  do  justice 
to  them,  it  must  constantly  lose  itself  in  them^  and  cease  to  be 
general  except  in  name. 

I  readily  acknowledge  tliat  in  tracing  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy, or  of  any  of  its  departments,  too  much  may  be  ascribed 
to  nationality  and  too  little  to  a  common  civilisation.  There  is 
^  A.  Stern,  io  '  Revue  Hutonijue,'  Janv.-F^.  1877. 
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no  more  fundamental  distinction  between  the  ancient  ethnic 
world  and  the  modern  Christian  world  than  that  in  the  latt^ir, 
nations  are  not,  as  they  were  in  the  former,  so  separated  and 
isolated  as  to  live  an  exclusively  national  life,  but  are  in  con- 
tinuous and  conscious  corainunion  with  each  other,  members 
of  a  vast  intellectual  and  spiritual  system,  participant  in  a 
general  culture.  In  the  ancient  world  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
India  and  China,  Israel  aud  Greece,  were,  as  regards  thought 
and  belief,  philosophy  and  religion,  national  in  a  sense  and 
measure  in  which  in  modem  Europe  Italy  and  France,  Ger- 
many and  England,  are  not  and  cannot  be.  For  any  of  these 
latter  nations  to  have  a  purely  national  religion,  culture,  or 
philosophy,  like  the  nations  of  oriental  and  classical  antiquity, 
it  must  renounce  its  share  in  the  splendid  spiritual  inheritance 
of  the  great  family  of  peoples  to  which  it  belongs.  Modern 
thought  is  in  character,  substance,  development,  and  general 
direction,  common  and  identical ;  the  modern  spirit  has  a  unity 
which  reveals  the  absolute  spirit ;  and  in  the  modern  world 
each  nation  can,  consequently,  only  hope  to  develop  and  perfect 
its  own  life  through  free  communion  with  other  nations  and 
participation  in  the  fulness  of  the  universal  life.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  historian  is  entitled  to  treat  nationality  as 
of  only  secondary  significance  in  the  modern  world.  It  does 
not  follow  that  it  has  become  an  intermittent  agency  which 
admits  of  no  continuous  history,  or  one  so  feeble  in  its  influ- 
ence that  it  may  often  be  left  out  of  account.  In  fact  it  is  still 
the  most  permanent,  comprehensive,  and  potent  of  historical 
factors.  It  alone  so  acts  on  and  with  the  various  general  ele- 
ments of  civilisation  as  to  give  them  real  existence  in  a  concrete 
and  organic  unity.  It  is  to  a  people  what  individuality  is  to  a 
person,  and  therefore  to  history  what  individuality  is  to  bio- 
graphy. Wherever  character  tells  much  on  the  development 
of  thought,  no  other  power  can  compare  in  influence  with  it. 
And  its  force  is  not  a  decreasing  one.  In  spite  of  superficial 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  nationalities  are  not  disappearing 
but  increasingly  developing  and  characterising  themselves. 
As  the  individual  steadily  attains  to  clearer  self-knowledge  and 
greater  freedom  and  power  in  the  manifestation  of  his  true 
self,  so  each  growing  nation  is  seen  gradually  to  enter  more 
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(uUy  on  the  possession  of  its  geniua,  and  gradually  to  rcvoal 
more  distinctly  what  its  character  and  capacities  are.  The 
advancing  unity  of  civilised  humanity  is  reflected  in  and  at- 
tained through  the  increasing  originality  and  self-activity  of 
the  nations  which  are  its  constituent  members. 

The  relation  of  nationality  to  history  being  what  it  is,  it 
aeems  very  desirable  to  give  a  continuous  and  complete  account 
of  the  development  of  historical  philosophy  in  eacli  of  the  chief 
countriea  in  which  such  philosophy  lias  been  cultivated.  It 
id  only  thus  that  justice  is  likely  to  be  done  to  the  historico- 
philosophical  work  of  each  country.  It  is  only  thus,  perhaps, 
that  there  can  be  a  chronologically  consecutive  narrative  at  all. 
RochoU,  who  has  chosen  the  other  method,  is  led  by  it  to  treat 
of  Bossuet  before  Macchiavelli,  of  Vico  before  Bacon,  of  Adam 
Smith  before  Bodin,  of  Voltaire  before  Leibniz,  of  Mamiani 
before  Condorcet,  &c  Possibly  these  errors  need  not  have 
been  committed,  but  I  doubt  if  nuuierous  smaller  errors  of  a 
similar  kind  could  have  been  avoided,  and  errors  of  such  a  kind 
are  fatal  in  any  historical  narrative.  It  is  possible  to  write  a 
consecutive  uninterrupted  narrative  within  national  limits.  In 
doing  80,  it  may  and  ought  to  be  indicated,  so  far  as  is  relevant, 
in  what  ways  and  in  what  measure  each  nation  has  been  influ- 
enced by  others.  It  is  true  that  in  tracing  the  development 
of  historical  philosophy  according  to  this  method  a  school  or 
system  will  in  certain  cases  have  to  be  dealt  with  more  than 
once.  But  will  this  be  unnecessary  or  undesirable  repetition  ? 
What  school  or  system  of  historical  philosophy  has  not,  when 
brought  under  new  national  conditions,  greatly  changed  its 
nature  and  character  ? 

After  the  national  developments  of  historical  philosophy  have 
been  traced,  a  comprehensive  delineation  of  their  relationships 
and  of  the  common  movement  will  still  be  required.  But  when 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  particular  developments  can  be 
presupposed,  the  general  survey  may  be  comparatively  brief. 
The  reader  will  then  have  been  prepared  fully  to  understand 
it,  and  to  form  an  intelligent  and  independent  judgment 
regarding  it. 
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The  origin  of  the  philosophy  of  historr,  its  absolute  origin  or 
commencement,  is  not  to  be  dat<?d  from  the  time  when  it  began 
to  be  cultivated  as  a  distinct  division  of  knowledge.  It  is  at  a 
comparatively  late  stage  that  any  science  definitively  separatea 
itself  from  contiguous  fields  of  knowledge  and  assumes  an  inde- 
pendent form.  The  man  of  genius  who  is  called  the  founder  of 
a  science  merely  brings  together  its  already  existing  elements, 
its  disjecta  membra,  wliich  lie  far  and  wide  apart  embedded  in. 
the  most  diverse  studies,  organically  unites  them  through  some 
great  thought,  some  happy  discovery,  and  breathes  into  the 
body  thus  formed  the  breath  of  life.  There  is  no  science,  even 
among  those  which  like  geology  or  political  economy  we  in 
one  sense  rightly  enough  call  recent,  whose  history  is  all  in  the 
daylight ;  there  is  none  which  has  come  at  once  into  the  full 
enjoyment  of  individual  existence  like  a  Pallas  from  the  brain 
of  Jove ;  the  origins  of  science,  like  the  origins  of  all  things,  lie 
beyond  the  utmost  limits  research  has  yet  attained.  In  very 
old  poetry,  and  in  the  very  oldest  mythology,  there  are  rudi- 
mentary geological  speculations.  The  atomic  doctrine  of  Dalton 
is  but  a  more  developed  form  of  the  hyt^othesis  maintained  by 
the  Hindu  Kanada  and  the  Greek  Democritus.  The  develop- 
ment theory  of  Darwin  goes  clearly  back  not  only  to  Maillet 
and  Lamarck,  but  to  Anaximander  and  Empedocles.  Although 
political  economy  eetablished  its  claims  to  be  a  separate  science 
only  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  may  be  truly  said,  seeing  that 
economical  laws  have  always  operated  and  always  forced  men 
to  take  some  cognisance  of  them  and  yield  some  obedience  to 
them,  to  have  had  an  existence  under  one  form  oi  another 
always  and  everywhere  The  philosophy  of  history  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule  which  every  other  science  has  obeyed ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  perhaps  its  most  striking  example. 
While  men  still  dispute  as  to  the  reality,  and  even  as  to  the 
possibility,  of  its  separate  scientific  existence,  religion,  poetry, 
speculation  of  various  kinds,  political  movements,  the  cares  and 
trials  of  common  life,  have  for  countless  generations  been  bring- 
ing its  problems  in  manifold  forms  before  the  human  mind 
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and  inco  contact  with  the  human  heart.  As  ditt'used  through 
these  things  it  is,  and  for  we  know  not  how  long  has  been, 
widely  present.  There  may  have  been  a  time  during  which 
man  felt  in  no  degree  the  mystery  of  his  own  being,  but 
DO  direct  records  remRin  of  such  a  time.  So  far  as  can  be 
jwthered  from  the  mere  literary  monuments  of  our  race,  a  kind 
of  philosophy  of  history  may  have  been  as  old  as  history  itself, 
and  the  first  question  man  proposed  to  himself  may  have  been 
that  which  Milton  puts  iuto  the  mouth  of  Adam :  "  How  came 
I  thus,  how  here  ? " 

Religion  has,  at  least  to  some  extent,  its  source  in  the  same 
quest  of  causes  from  which  proceed  philosophy  and  science. 
The  lowest  forms  of  religion  are  not  mere  embodiments  of  the 
feelings  of  fear,  or  love,  or  dependence,  but  consist  in  part  of 
rude  speculations  as  to  tlie  making  and  the  meaning  of  nature 
and  of  man.  It  is  still  truer  of  Asiatic  than  of  European  civili- 
sations that  they  are  based  on  religion,  and  that  the  rationale 
of  their  distinctive  institutions  is  to  be  sought  in  their  theo- 
logical creeds.  In  all  the  chief  religious  of  the  East  we  &nd 
reflections  more  or  less  elevated  on  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
the  race;  attempts  more  or  less  plausible  to  tell  whence  man 
has  come  and  whither  he  is  going ;  how  the  present  is  related  to 
the  past  and  future ;  how  the  lower  world  is  connected  witli  a 
higher.  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  have  supplied  to  Schopen- 
hauer the  elements  of  his  historical  pessimism.  The  dualistic 
conception  of  nature  and  history  which  was  the  kernel  of  tlie 
Mazdaic  faith  has  also  been  the  germ  of  various  philosophic 
hypotheses.  The  Old  Testament  representations  of  God,  of  His 
relations  to  man,  and  His  actings  in  history,  and  its  teachings 
as  to  human  unity,  moral  retribution,  future  redemption,  and 
a  Messianic  kingdom,  have  often  been  accepted  and  exhibited 
83  the  explanation  of  universal  history.  That  Christianit}', 
like  all  other  religions,  contains  a  theory  of  history,  althou>^h 
only  under  the  form  proper  to  a  religion,  has  been  strikingly 
stated  by  the  French  philosopher  Jouffroy  as  follows: 
"  There  is  a  little  book  which  is  taught  to  children,  and  on 
whioh  they  are  examined  in  the  church.  If  we  read  this  book, 
which  is  the  Catechism,  wc  shall  tiud  a  solution  of  all  the 
problems  which  have  been  proposed ;  all  of  them  without  ex- 
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ception.  If  we  ask  the  Christian,  whence  comes  the  human 
race,  he  knows;  or  whither  it  goes,  he  knows;  or  how  it  goes, 
he  knows.  If  we  ask  that  poor  child,  who  has  never  reflected 
on  the  subject  in  his  life,  why  he  is  here  below,  and  what  will 
become  of  him  after  death,  he  will  give  you  a  sublime  answer, 
which  he  will  not  thoroughly  compreliend,  but  which  is  none 
the  less  admirable  for  that  If  we  ask  him,  how  the  world  waa 
created  and  for  what  end ;  why  God  has  placed  in  it  plants  and 
animals  j  how  the  earth  was  peopled ;  whether  by  a  single 
family  or  by  many ;  why  men  speak  different  languages ;  why 
they  suflfer,  why  they  straggle,  and  how  all  this  will  end,  he 
knows  it  all.  Origin  of  the  world,  origin  of  the  species,  ques- 
tion of  races,  destiny  of  man  in  this  life  and  in  the  other, 
relations  of  man  to  God,  duties  of  man  to  his  fellow-men,  rights 
of  man  over  the  creation, — he  is  ignorant  of  none  of  these 
points;  and  when  he  shall  have  grown  up,  he  will  as  little 
hesitate  with  regard  to  natural  right,  political  right,  or  the  right 
of  nations:  all  this  proceeds  with  clearness,  and  as  it  were  of 
itself,  from  Christianity."  ^  It  was  most  natural  that  the  pliU- 
osophy  of  history  should  have  Ixrat  clearly  presented  itself  in 
Christendom,  and  in  some  sucli  form  as  that  in  which  it  ap- 
peared in  the  '  De  Civitate  Dei '  of  Augustine.  It  was  most 
natural  also  that  in  medieval  Christendom,  dominated  as  it 
was  by  Christian  theology,  no  other  kind  of  philosophy  of 
history  should  have  arisen.  The  only  philosophy  of  history  of 
which  the  medieval  mind  could  conceive  was  one  the  principles 
of  which  were  Christian  dogmas.  In  modem  times  the  relation 
between  Christianity  and  this  philosophy,  as  between  Chris- 
tianity and  philosophy  in  general,  has  become  looser  and  more 
indeterminate.  Philosophies  of  history  are  now  written  from 
all  possible  religious  and  anti-religious  points  of  view.  During 
the  present  century  all  forms  of  Christianity,  all  forms  of  reli- 
gion, have  been  sought  both  to  be  proved  and  disproved,  glori- 
fied and  discredited,  by  means  of  historical  philosophy.  A  still 
greater  change  is  that  in  modem  times  many  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  explain  history  without  any  theological  or  reli- 
gious presuppositions,  that  is,  in  a  purely  scientific  or  philo- 

^  JquStoj,  '  Pr«mien  mdUogot  phil.,'  ftd  6(L,  p.  S30>371,  m  abridged  and  tnuu- 
laied  by  Ripley  in  lotroduotory  Votioe  to  Jouffroy'a  '  Philoeophicol  EaanyB.' 
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sbphic  manner.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  history  will  doubt- 
less increasingly  prevail,  and  tlie  older  theological  method  of 
procedure  gradually  disappear,  but  there  can  never  come  a  time 
when  a  man's  convictions  as  to  religion  will  be  without  influence 
on  his  historical  theorising.  The  same  views  of  the  infancy  of 
hamanity  cannot  be  entertained  by  those  who  accept  the  first 
twelve  chapters  of  Genesis  as  verbally  inspired  and  by  those 
who  do  not,  nor  of  its  future  by  those  who  regard  religion  as 
essentially  true  and  by  those  who  believe  it  to  be  essentially 
delusive.  The  course  of  historical  speculation  has  been  con- 
tinnooaly  influenced  by  the  course  of  religious  belief. 

I'hilosophy  does  not  assume  form  and  body  till  long  after 
religion,  and  it  does  so  at  first,  wherever  there  is  a  great  re- 
ligion, on  the  basis  of  religion  and  not  on  a  foundation  of  its 
own.  India,  which  is  the  great  philosophical  land  of  Asia,  had 
such  a  religion,  and  the  philosophy  of  India  never  severed  itself 
from  its  religion.  Its  chief  systems,  the  six  darsanas,  are 
classed  as  orthodox  and  heterodox;  five  of  them  rest  on  the 
Vedas ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Sankhya  ac- 
knowledges the  authority  of  any  sacred  book,  it  proposes  to 
itself  for  final  end  a  religious  aim,  the  securing  of  salvation  to 
man,  and  recommends  the  pursuit  of  truth  only  as  a  means  to 
its  accompUshmcut.  It  was  otherwise  in  Greece.  The  anthropo- 
morpliic  polytheism  of  the  Greeks,  altliough  singularly  beautiful, 
being  mainly  a  product  of  imagination  and  the  [esthetic  sense, 
with  no  depth  of  root  either  in  the  reason  or  conscience,  with 
feeble  philosopliical  and  moral  possibilities,  has  no  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  great  religion,  and  indeed  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  some  measure  outgrown  by  the  Greek  mind  even  when 
Homer  wrote.  Hence  Greek  pliilosophy  from  its  origin  kept 
itself  essentially  distinct  from  Greek  mythology,  the  influence  of 
which  upon  it  at  the  strongest  was  only  secondary ;  at  a  very 
Euirly  date  it  began  not  only  silently  to  undermine  but  openly 
to  assail  it  as  irrational  and  immoruL  It  is  its  characteristic 
and  glory  that  from  first  to  last  it  was  free  and  independent, 
acknowledging  subjection  to  no  authority  save  that  of  reason 
alone.  Tliis  philosophy  having  fuliillcd  its  mission,  expired  in 
a  struggle  with  Christianity;  aud  the  classical  world  and  its 
wisdom  gave  place  to  a  uew  social  order  and  a  higher  wisdom. 
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Another  world  arose  of  which  Christianity  was  the  central  power, 
the  dominant  principle,  and  again  for  centuries  philosophy  was 
rested  on  theology,  as  it  had  been  in  ancient  India.  Only 
slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  and  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
has  philosophy  once  more  recovered  its  independence  and  ceased 
to  be  the  handmaid  or  bondwoman  of  theology.  The  Hindu 
darsanas  and  the  scholastic  philosophies  were,  then,  systems  of 
philosophy  based  on  systems  of  theology.  One  consequence 
was,  that  in  a  sense  they  were  as  comprehensive  as  the  theolo- 
gies with  which  they  were  connected.  Whatever  problems  the 
Vedas  were  supposed  to  have  shed  light  on,  the  Hindu  phil- 
osophers felt  emboldened  to  deal  with.  Whatever  the  Church 
received  as  doctrine,  the  scholastic  philosophers  made  it  their 
aim  to  develop  and  apply  In  the  Indian  and  medieval  phil- 
osophies there  is,  accordingly,  no  lack  of  historical  theory  of  a 
sort,  as  there  is  no  lack  of  any  kind  of  theory  of  which  the 
genns  may  be  discovered  in  the  authoritative  soxirces  of  Brah- 
manism  and  Christianity. 

The  Greek  philosophies,  although  not  based  like  Hindu  and 
medieval  philosophies  on  religion,  none  the  less  attempted  to 
compass  the  explanation  of  the  entire  universe.  They  did  not, 
as  modem  philosophies  generally  do,  presuppose  the  positive 
sciences,  but  occupied  their  place.  These  sciences  did  not  then 
exist.  There  was  only  one  vast  vague  philosophy,  at  least  until 
Aristotle  broke  it  up  to  some  extent  into  parts  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  certain  sciences;  and  that  philosophy,  although 
ever  baffled,  ever  renewed  its  efforts  to  explain  nothing  less 
than  the  mystery  of  all  that  is.  It  has  to  be  acknowledged 
that  even  in  its  oldest  form,  ita  rude  Ionian  stage,  when  assum- 
ing water  and  air  and  indeterminate  matter  to  be  first  prin- 
ciples, it  did  not  overlook  that  the  origin  of  man,  the  existence 
of  intelligence,  and  the  gradation  of  intelligence,  required  to  be 
accounted  for  no  less  than  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the 
material  portions  of  the  universe.  In  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment it  perhaps  gained  few  permanent  and  positive  results,  but 
besides  educating  the  human  faculties,  it  was  accompanied  by 
an  ever-widening  view  and  ever-deepening  sense  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  magnitude  of  the  problem  it  sought  to  solve.  Man 
and  society,  in  particular,  gradually  bulked  raoi€  prominently 
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before  it,  and  couimauded  a  constantly  increasing  share  of  at- 
tention, until  at  length  Plato  from  tlie  standpoint  of  idealism, 
and  Aristotle  from  that  of  realism,  elaborated  those  two  memor- 
able theories  of  society  which  at  once  summed  up  the  past  and 
represented  the  great  antagonistic  movements  of  political  life  in 
the  future. 

Philosophy  asserted  its  independence  of  theology  at  the 
Renaissance,  and  sought  the  basis  of  certitude,  not  in  authority 
or  revelation,  but  in  thought  and  experience.  It  was  long, 
however,  before  it  earnestly  applied  itself  to  the  interpretation 
and  elucidation  of  hist<jry.  Bacon,  Descartes,  Locke,  Spinoza 
had  no  historical  philosophy,  although  Ihey  have  exercised 
more  or  less  influence  on  its  development.  With  the  eighteenth 
century  liistory  became  a  favourite  subject  of  the  ratiocination 
which  then  generally  passed  for  philosophy ;  but  only  in  the 
nineteenth  century  has  it  been  sought  to  submit  it  to  a  pro- 
found and  systematic  treatment  as  the  appropriate  matter  of  a 
ootistitueut  department  of  philosophy.  In  this  last  century 
every  philosophical  school  in  Germany  has  laboured  at  the  con- 
struction of  a  philosophy  of  history  in  accordance  with  its  own 
principles.  Xot  a  few  of  the  systems  reared  in  consequence 
are  already  fallen  into  ruin,  but  a  great  general  result  has  not- 
withstanding been  attained — a  recognition  on  the  port  of  all 
thoughtful  men  of  the  necessity  under  which  philosophy  lies  to 
explain,  if  possible,  the  course  and  significance  of  human  de- 
velopment as  a  whole.  In  Britain,  until  recently,  what  was 
called  philosophy  was  little  more  than  psychology,  and  a  jwy- 
chology  which  confined  its  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the 

ilysis  of  the  phenomena  of  the  individual  consciousness ;  but 
ow  a  broader  and  worthier  conception  of  philosophy  prevails, 
and  its  direct  interest  iu  the  study  of  the  collective  life  of  man- 
kind is  in  conseriuence  generally  recognised.  Our  Spencerians 
and  Neo-Hegelians  are  at  one  iu  holding  that  a  pliilosophy 
must  include  a  theory  of  history,  and  for  this  view  they  have 
been  able  to  secure  an  easy  triumph. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  can  scarcely  be  political  disquisition 
without  historical  speculation.  As  soon  as  political  thought 
comes  forth  into  life  it  is  found  to  oscUlate  between  two  poles 
— between  despotism  and  anarchy — the  extreme  of  social  au- 
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thority  and  the  extreme  of  individual  independence.  Before 
political  thought  Rwakens,  social  authority  predominates.  The 
man  as  an  individual  does  not  exist,  but  is  merged  in  the 
family,  clan,  city,  or  nation.  But  in  every  progressive  society 
there  comes  a  time  when  its  stronger  minds  feel  that  they  are 
not  merely  parts  of  a  social  organism,  but  have  a  life  and 
destiny,  rights  and  duties  of  their  own,  and  simply  as  men. 
There  are,  then,  two  principles  in  the  world — the  principle  of 
authority  and  the  principle  of  liberty,  the  principle  of  society 
and  the  principle  of  individualism.  These  two  principles  co- 
exist at  first  in  a  few  individuals,  but  in  process  of  time  they 
come  not  only  to  coexist  in  some  degree  in  all,  but  to  manifest 
themselves  apart,  and  then  there  are  not  only  two  principles  in 
the  individual  but  two  parties  in  the  State,  the  one  inclining 
more  to  the  side  of  social  authority,  and  the  other  more  towards 
indiWdiial  independence.  There  thus  arises  a  conservative  and 
a  liberal  party ;  each  party  cxistiug  in  virtue  of  its  assertion  of 
a  truth,  but  existing  only  as  a  party  because  it  does  not  assert 
the  whole  truth;  each  conferring  its  special  services;  each  hav- 
ing its  special  dangers ;  each  being  certain  to  ruin  any  society  in 
wliich  it  succeeds  in  crushing  the  other;  but  the  two  securing 
both  order  and  progress,  partly  by  counteracting  each  other,  and 
partly  by  co-operating  with  eacli  other.  Now  it  is  not  until 
these  two  parties  emei^e  and  their  respective  claims  come  into 
open  conflict  that  there  is  any  active  political  thought,  any 
general  political  theory ;  and  hence  political  thought,  political 
speculation  at  least,  is  from  the  very  first  forced  on  historical 
speculation.  The  problem  which  is  ita  root,  out  of  which  it 
issues,  is  no  other  than  this, — What  is  the  relation  of  the  past 
to  the  present  ?  What  influence  ought  the  past  to  have  over 
the  present,  and  society  over  the  individual  ?  Where  between 
slavish  deference  to  all  that  is  and  a  proud  and  wilful  rejection 
of  it.  lies  the  golden  mean  at  which  political  wisdom  aims  ? 
But  tliis  problem  involves  a  w!»ole  philoaophy  of  history. 

It  was,  therefore,  altogether  natural  that  historical  reflection 
should  have  received  in  Greece  a  special  stimulus  from  the 
Sophists,  who  effected  in  philosophy  the  transition  from  cosmo- 
logical  to  psychological  speculation,  and  who  substituted  in 
politics  the  principle  of  individualism  for  that  of  social  author- 
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ity ;  whose  cliief  merit  was  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject, ami  whose  radical  error  was  denial  of  the  rights  of  the 
obje<it,  both  in  philosophy  and  politics.  It  was  natural,  also, 
that  the  clearest  and  deepest  political  thinker  of  the  classical 
world,  Aristotle,  should  have  been  the  man  who  came  nearest 
being  the  founder  of  the  pliilosophy  of  history.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  scarcely  a  conception  of  progress,  and  still  less  of  laws  of 
profixeas,  but  he  had  studied  closely  the  constitution  of  all  the 
Greek  States  and  surrounding  peoples  ;  had  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  different 
forms  of  government,  and  employed  with  rare  skill  and  success 
both  processes ;  and  had  a  most  remarkable  insight  into  the 
rMjnireraents,  composition,  working,  and  influence  of  every 
species  of  polity  which  had  until  liis  time  been  tried.  Hence 
he  had  singularly  correct,  profound,  and  comprehensive  concep- 
tiona  of  that  social  stability  or  order  which  is  the  prime  condi- 
tion of  social  progress. 

The  historical  theories  of  individual  thinkers  will  always  be 
found  largely  explicable  by  the  contemporary  political  condition 
of  the  communities  to  which  these  tliinkers  belong.  It  was  the 
political  state  of  the  Italy  of  his  day  which  led  Machiavelli  to 
treat  of  history  as  he  did.  It  was  the  civil  strife  and  distraction 
in  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  which  suggested  to  Hobbes 
his  doctrine  of  the  origin  and  development  of  society.  In  thia 
volume  we  shall  be  continually  required  to  note  how  the  polit- 
ical changes  which  have  taken  place  in  France  have  forced 
men  to  reconsider  the  past  in  the  light  of  the  present,  and  how 
differently,  in  consequence,  the  past  has  appeai'ed  to  each  new 
generation.  Politicut  ideals  and  Utopias  have,  perhaps,  had  as 
powerful  an  in^uence  as  religious  ones  on  the  rise  and  spread 
of  historical  hypotheses.  Just  now,  for  example,  socialism  is 
the  source  of  a  vast  amount  of  historical  speculation.  Already 
almost  every  form  of  socialism  claims  to  have  a  philosophy  of 
history  of  its  own.  Political  reflection  and  historical  theory 
are  often  so  closely  connected  ttmt  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  decide  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

It  must  further  be  remarked  that  the  progress  of  historical 
study  is  largely  dependent  on  the  general  advance  of  science. 
The  study  of  history  cannot  be  scientific  in  an  imscieutific  age. 
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The  rise  of  a  science  of  history  must  be  preceded  by  the  rise  of 
sciences  less  difficult  of  formation.  A  satisfactory  philosophy 
of  history  presupposes  not  only  a  science  of  history  but  sciences 
of  all  related  tilings.  In  antiquity  only  the  Greeks  and  Eomans 
reached  the  stage  of  culture  at  which  a  successful  treatment  of 
history  as  an  art  became  possible.  Only  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  did  tlie  modern  mind 
begin  to  entertain  the  hope  that  history  might  yield  scientific 
results  if  a  right  method  of  seeking  them  could  be  devised. 
And  it  was  long  after  before  much  promise  appeared  of  the 
hope  being  likely  to  be  realised.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
processes  of  induction  could  be  successfully  n[iplied  to  historical 
materials  before  the  miud  had  become  accustomed  to  their  use 
in  the  various  departments  of  physical  science  where  their  em- 
ployment is  so  much  simpler.  It  is  chiefly  throur»h  the  growth 
of  physical  science  that  the  notion  of  law  in  human  development 
has  arisen,  and  cliiefly  through  it  also  that  the  path  which  leads 
to  the  discovery  of  law  has  been  oi>ened  up.  Not  till  long  after 
induction  was  familiar  to  physicists,  not  till  long  after  Lord 
Bacon  had  traced  its  general  theory,  was  it,  or  could  it  be,  prac- 
tised to  any  considerable  extent  in  historical  research. 

There  is  now  little  danger  of  the  dependence  of  historical 
science  on  other  sciences  being  entirely  ignored.  The  prevalent 
tendency  at  present  is  to  consider  history  as  explicable  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  it  really  is  by  the  laws  of  some  naturally 
antecedent  or  more  general  science.  Thus  it  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  mere  dependency  of  mathematics,  for  actual  men 
a  moycn  hommt  being  substituted,  and  for  historical  criticism 
and  research  statistical  tables  and  averages.  According  to 
another  view  hi.sioi-y  is  "a  problem  of  mechanics,"  one  the 
difhculty  of  which  arises  partly  from  its  complexity,  and 
partly  from  the  illusion  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  free  wilL 
M.  Taine  regards  it  as  rather  a  sort  of  chemistry^  all  so-called 
virtues  and  vices  being  only  "  natural  products  like  sugar  and 
vitriol."  On  the  other  hand,  Ur  Draper  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  a  department  of  physiology,  intellectual  development  being  a 
physiological  process,  and  the  epochs  of  history  stages  of  physi- 
ological growth.  Some,  like  Bagehot,  would  explain  history 
by  biological  laws,  and  others,  like  Buckle,  by  geographical 
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conditions.  All  these  views  nre  one-sided  and  exaggerated. 
Tlie  comprehension  of  history  is  not  to  be  gained  exclnsively, 
or  even  mainly,  by  deductiou  from  the  laws  of  other  sciences ; 
it  must  be  drawn  chiefly  by  induction  from  the  facta  of  history 
itself.  Yet  the  views  referred  to  rest  on  a  considerable  basis 
of  truth.  The  various  sciences  to  which  appeal  is  made  are 
really  fitted,  each  in  its  place  and  measure,  to  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  science  and  philosophy  of  history.  All  the 
forces  and  laws  of  the  universe  so  combine  and  co-operate  iu  the 
constitution  and  life  of  man,  that  all  the  sciences  which  instruct 
us  as  to  their  nature  necessarily  help  us  to  understand  why  the 
course  of  history  lias  been  what  it  actually  has  been. 

Some  even  of  the  physical  sciences  are  of  an  essentially  his- 
.  torical  nature.     Geology  is  an  exposition  of  the  history  of  the 
^  earth,  and  Biology  of  the  history  of  life.    Geological  and  biolog- 
ical studies  have  thus  for  aim  to  recall  and  recount  an  older 
and  vaster  history  tlian  that  of  man,  one  on  which  the  history 
of  man  rests,  and  within  which  it  is  enclosed.     The  method  fol- 
lowed in  tbeje  studies  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  employed 
in  human  history — the  method  which  elicits  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  and  of  the  order  and  mode  of  their  occuiTcuce,  from  such 
^signa  or  traces  or  records  of  them  as  remain.     They  are  closely 
akin  to  the  science  of  history  alike  as  regards  the  matter  of 
which  they  treat,  and  the  manner  iu  which  they  treat  it. 

They  are  less  so,  however,  than  various  psychical  sciences,  as, 
for  instance,  comparative  i)sychology  and  comparative  philology, 
inasmuch  as  these  latter  must  consist  not  merely  of  a  know- 
ledge of  facts  drawn  from  records,  but  of  facts  which  arc  human, 
— the  products  of  man's  thought  and  will.  Comparative  psy- 
chology traces  how  the  minds  and  characters  of  races,  peoples, 
and  nations  have  been  formed ;  comparative  pliilology  traces 
the  development  of  their  speech  through  which  their  minds 
and  characters,  their  thoughts  and  sentiments,  are  so  largely 
disclosed.  Both  necessarily  follow  the  historical  and  com- 
parative method  of  research,  not  otherwise  than  ecclesiastical 
and  political  history.  It  is  from  the  advance  of  comparativo 
psychology  that  we  may  expect  to  see  the  most  marked  progress 
in  the  scientific  interpretation  of  history  in  the  near  future. 
There  is  likewise  the  most  intimate  counectiou  between 
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history  and  political  economy.  Any  system  of  political 
economy,  liowever  ingeniously  or  logically  constructed,  whicli 
does  not  rest  on  a  close  and  comprehensive  study  oE  the 
historical  evolution  of  econoniic  phenomena,  must  be  unstable 
and  unsubstantial.  And  the  whole  political  and  moral,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual,  development  of  society  largely  depends 
on  the  economic  phenomena  and  chan^^es  which  it  is  the 
business  of  political  economy  to  explain.  The  general  historical 
movement  of  humanity  cannot  be  understood  by  men  who  are 
insufficiently  acquainted  with  the  various  phases  of  economic 
history,  and  with  the  laws  of  economic  facts.  The  growth  of 
science  and  philosophy,  the  culture  of  art  and  literature,  the 
development  of  morality  and  religion,  have  all,  indeed,  richly 
contributed  to  make  history  what  it  ]b  ;  but,  even  collectively, 
they  have  only  in  part  determined  its  course,  and  have  all 
been  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  supposed  de- 
pendent on  conditions  of  an  economic  character.  The  science 
oi  history  and  of  political  economy  are  therefore  so  closely 
related,  that  one  of  them  cannot  exist  in  any  well-developed 
form  where  the  other  does  not.  Tliey  have  never  been  found 
apart.  In  the  ancient  oriental  world  neither  of  them  existed. 
Nor  in  the  classical  world,  although  there  both  clear  thought 
on  economic  facts  and  the  jxiwer  to  exhibit  and  explain  historical 
movements  conspicuously  displayed  themaelvea.  Thucydides 
owed  his  superiority  as  an  historian  in  no  slight  degree  to  the 
deamess  with  which  he  saw  the  bearings  of  economic  circum- 
stances and  conditions  on  the  course  an({  fortunes  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Christianity  almost  spontaneously  and 
inevitably  produced  a  sort  of  philosophy  of  history ;  but  a 
philosophy  excessively  one-sided,  owing  to  the  life  of  society 
on  earth  being  viewed  so  exclusively  in  relation  to  religion  and 
eternity,  that  the  interests  of  time,  and  the  significance  of 
industry,  commerce*  and  wealth,  almost  faded  out  of  sight.  It 
was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  was  far  advanced  that 
the  Eoimdalions  of  pobtical  economy  were  laid.  The  rise  of 
the  new  science  was  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
acientiiic  study  of  the  general  development  of  human  societies. 
It  brought  with  it  a  vast  change  in  the  very  mode  of  looking 
at  history.     Montesquieu,  Turgot,   Adam  Smith,  and  others, 


mode  apparent  the  interconnection  of  the  two  sciences,  and 
initiated  a  new  epoch  in  the  treatment  of  both.  Socialism, 
although  so  far  a  reaction  from  the  economic  system  dominant 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  tended  still  more  to  fix  the  attention  ,  «  *ii  W*^* 
of  historical  students  and  historical  tlieorists  on  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  the  various  stages  through  which  the 
class  the  most  numerous  and  poor  has  passed.  Saint  Simon 
contemplated  the  entire  history  of  humanity  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  progressive  amelioration  of  tlie  material  and  moral 
condition  of  the  proletariat  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
be  thus  gave  a  most  benuBcial  impulse  to  historical  investiga- 
tion and  speculation.  One  of  the  greatest  of  Auguste  Comte's 
services  as  an  historical  philosopher  was.  it  seems  to  me,  the 
ingennity  and  ability  with  which  he  made  manifest  how  the 
industrial  movement  in  pervading  universal  history  had  acted 
on,  and  corresponded  to,  the  scientific,  e&sthetic,  moral,  and 
religious  movements.  Had  his  exposition  of  social  dynamics 
possessed  even  no  other  merit  than  this,  it  would,  I  think,  have 
amply  entitled  him  to  a  very  distinguished  place  among  those 
who  have  laboured  to  ascertain  the  course  and  laws  of  social 
development.  The  historical  school  of  political  economy  arose 
in  Germany  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  present  century ;  and 
its  principles  as  set  foith  by  Eoscher,  Hildebrand,  and  Knies, 
rapidly  gained  wide  acceptance  in  the  Fatherland.  The  writers 
of  this  school  regarded  economics  as  the  theory  of  the  laws  of 
the  economic  development  of  nations — the  "  Philosopliie  der 
Wirthschaftsgeschichte."  Such  a  view  is  an  exaggeration  ;  hut, 
unquestionably,  we  owe  to  it  a  multitude  of  researches  which 
have  vastly  increased  our  knowledge  of  almost  all  periods  of 
economic  history,  as  well  us  of  the  history  of  almost  ail  economic 
conceptions  and  opinions.  There  is  no  longer  any  danger  that 
the  changes  which  Imve  occuned  in  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  wealth  at  different  epochs,  and  their  social  effects, 
will  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  historians,  or  will  be  left  out 
of  account  by  historical  theorista.  Industrial  evolution  during 
Che  last  hundred  years  has  been  so  marvellous  in  itself,  and  has 
so  affected  the  whole  course  and  transformed  the  whole  char- 
acter of  tlie  world  of  humanity,  as  to  have  rendered  interest  ing 
the  industrial  history  of  all  peoples  and  ages. 
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It  is  sufficient  merely  to  refer  to  a  large  group  of  studies  or 
sciences  which  are  obviously  and  directly  auxiliary  to  history. 
Such  are  geography,  chronology,  archteology,  Uiiguistics,  criti- 
cism,  and  hermeueutics.  Without  an  adequate  mastery  of 
these  it  is  impossible  to  become  a  succes-sful  historian.  They 
are  partly  the  materials  and  partly  the  tools  of  the  historian; 
and  alike  as  materials  and  tools,  they  are  indispensable  to  him. 
The  study  of  history  cannot  be  more  advanced  than  their  con- 
dition permits.  For  example,  before  the  histories  of  Brahman- 
ism,  Buddhism,  Zoroastrianism,  could  be  ascertained,  their  orig- 
inal documents  had  to  be  read,  and  before  that  could  be  done, 
Sanscrit,  Pali,  and  Zend  had  to  be  acquired.  The  primary 
sources  of  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  liistory  are  in 
hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  were  unintelligible 
until  these  were  deciphered  and  translated.  In  these  cases 
history  had  to  wait  until  the  work  of  linguistics  was  accom- 
plished. But  its  dependence  on  criticism  has  beeu  in  recent 
times  not  le^s  decisively  shown.  The  fresh  sifting  of  old 
materials  has  been  found  as  productive  as  the  discovery  of 
new.  For  instance,  the  views  of  scholars  regarding  the  his- 
tories of  two  of  the  most  important  peoples  of  autiquity — the 
Bomans  and  the  Hebrews — have  been,  if  not  completely  revo- 
lutionised, profoundly  altered  by  the  criticism  to  which  their 
national  records  have  been  subjected  by  Niebuhr,  Ewald,  and 
their  successors. 

Of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  however,  it  is  historj'  itself  which 
ia  in  closest  contact  with  the  science  of  history.  The  science 
of  history  is  not  a  something  separate  from  the  facts  of  history, 
but  a  something  contained  in  them.  The  more  a  man  gets  into 
the  meaning  of  them  the  more  he  gets  into  it,  and  it  into  him; 
for  it  is  simply  the  meaning,  the  rational  interpretation,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  and  essential  relations  of  the 
facta.  And  this  is  true  of  whatever  species  or  order  the  facts 
may  be.  Their  science  is  not  something  separate  and  distinct 
from — something  over  and  above — their  interpretation,  but 
simply  their  interpretation.  He  who  knows  about  any  people, 
epoch,  or  special  developmenu  of  human  nature,  how  it  has 
come  to  be  what  it  is,  and  what  it  tends  to,  what  causes  have 
f^ven  it  the  character  it  has,  and  what  its  relation  is  to  the 
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geucral  development  of  humanity,  has  nttained  to  the  science 
or  phil(jsophy  of  the  history  of  that  people,  epoch,  or  develop- 
ment. It  is  inaccurate  to  speak,  as  is  often  done,  of  scientific 
history  as  a  kind  of  liistory.  Every  kind  of  UistoTT  is  scientific 
which  is  true  and  thorough ;  which  goes  closely  and  deeply 
enough  to  work;  which  shows  the  what,  how,  and  why  of 
events  as  far  as  reason  and  research  can  ascertain  them. 

History  always  participates  in  some  measure  of  philosophy ; 
for  ovenLs  are  always  connected  according  to  some  real  or 
ideal  principle,  either  of  efficient  or  final  causation.  The 
dullest  mind  can  only  describe  them  on  that  condition ;  the 
most  confused  mind  must  have  some  sort  of  reason  of  selection, 
and  any  sort  of  reason  followed  out  will  lead  to  some  sort  of 
philosophy.  The  more  the  mind  of  the  historian  is  awake  and 
active,  the  more,  of  course,  it  is  impelled  to  go  in  search  of  the 
connections  between  causes  and  effects,  between  occurrences 
[id  tendencies.  The  lon;*er  any  portion  of  history  is  studied, 
be  greater  the  number  of  minds  attracted  to  its  consideration, 
(be  more  frequently  it  is  worked  through  and  thought  over,  the 
richer  in  reason  it  is  found  to  be,  the  more  of  order  and  law,  of 
^lermanent  forces,  of  general  features,  of  pervading  spirit  aud 
principles,  it  discloses.  And  this  is  just  equivalent  to  saying 
that  as  historical  research  and  reflection  advance,  historical 
science  naturally  and  necessarily  arises;  that  liistory  surely, 
although  slowly,  and,  as  it  were,  of  itself,  leads  up  to  the 
philosophy  of  history;  that  in  each  new  epoch  of  its  own 
develijpinent  it  must  become  more  philosophical,  more  con- 
scious of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  succession  of  human 

xii's,  and  at  once  more  comprehensive  and  definite  in  the 
^apprehension  of  the  character,  causation,  and  significance  of 
all  past  transactions. 

It  seems  to  follow  that  some  indication  should  here  be 
given  of  the  stages  through  which  historiography  has  passed 
from  its  origin  to  the  time  when  our  own  narrative  begins — i.e., 
when  the  philosophy  of  history  commenced  to  be  cultivated 
as  a  special  department  of  knowledge  in  the  cliief  nations  of 
Europe.  The  sketch  will  be  very  brief,  and  it  will  be  deline- 
ated entirely  with  reference  to  the  particular  end  in  view. 
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History,  we  may  be  certaitij  did  not  begin  by  describing 
events.  That  was  a  task  to  which  in  infancy  her  powers  were 
incompetent,  and  her  resources  insufficient  She  must  long 
have  been  confined  to  the  mere  indication  of  events  by  simple 
helps  to  memory,  or  rude  symbols.  Literature  made  its  first 
api)earance  as  verse,  and  in  alliance  with  music.  In  the  dawn 
of  literature  the  man  of  genius  sang  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
his  words  thus  winged  for  far  and  long  flight  needed  neither 
chisel  nor  pen  to  give  them  enduring  publicity.  Poetry  pre- 
ceded prose,  and  among  the  oldest  forms  of  poetry  were  the 
ballad  and  the  epic.  Tn  these,  historical  elements  were  often 
present,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  in  a  pure  form.  Tlie  myth  and 
legend  interest  primitive  man  more  than  real  fact.  His  vision 
is  more  largely  of  the  imagination  than  of  the  sense  or  judg- 
ment. It  is  an  error  to  regard  the  rude  minstrelsy  which  has 
everywhere  long  preceded  the  use  of  letters  as  essentially 
historical.  For  the  supposition  of  Buckle  that,  until  cor- 
rupted by  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  writing,  such  minstrelsy 
is  "  not  only  founded  on  truth,  but  strictly  true,"  there  is  no 
shadow  of  evidence.  Nothing  seems  more  easy,  but  few  things 
are  more  difficult,  than  to  look  naturally  at  historical  fact  so  as 
to  see  it  just  as  it  is.  The  power  to  do  this  is  not  a  gift  of 
nature,  but  a  result  of  culture,  and  no  race  or  nation  has 
possessed  it  until  it  reached  intellectual  maturity.  The  poetrj* 
most  akin  to  historical  composition  attained  a  wonderful  ex- 
cellence among  various  peoples  long  before  they  had  histories 
even  of  the  meanest  order.  India- can  boast  of  the  Baxmiyana 
and  Mahl(bharata,  but  is  without  an  historical  literature. 
Greece  had  Homer  long  before  Herodotus  appeared.  Italy  bad 
Dante  long  before  Guicciardini  and  Machiavelli.  In  the  dramas 
of  Shakespeare  a  skill  was  displayed  in  the  portrayal  of  char- 
acter and  situations  which  has  never  been  equalled  before 
or  since:  and  yet,  at  least  until  the  ^e  of  Charles  II.,  Eng- 
lish historians  were  almost  wholly  lacking  in  art  of  the  kind. 
Only  slowly  could  the  intellect  of  antiquity  free  itself  from 
the  fetters  of  tradition,  myth,  and  rhyme,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
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deal  with  historical  materials  in  a  natural,  trut!»ful»  and  living    /  ^) 
mnnner. 

The  most  ancient  known  nations,  notwithstanding  the  general  ^^  \t  **»* 
height  of  civilisation  to  which  they  attained,  failed  to  rise  to  >  j^  ^ 
eminence  in  the  art  of  bis  tori  oj^iphy,  even  when  they  assid-  ***  ^ms* 
uously  practised  it  The  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  wrote  an  t^^ 
enormous  amoimt  of  history  of  a  kind,  and  among  both  pec- 
plea  it  was  history  of  much  the  same  kind.  Diftering  in  mnny 
respects,  these  great  monarchies  yet  had — in  the  dependence  of 
enormous  populations  on  a  central  individual  will,  the  existence 
of  a  leanied  class,  the  concentration  of  population  in  vast  and 
cro%vded  cities,  and  other  characteristics  and  wants  of  the  civil 
and  political  life  inseparahle  from  every  extensive  empire  of  a 
despotic  type — enough  in  common  to  account  for  the  antiquity 
and  authenticity  of  such  historical  records  as  they  possess: 
royal  genealogies,  registers  of  military  expeditions,  and  treaties, 
lists  of  tribute,  accounts  of  remarkable  events  and  exploits, 
court  chronicles,  and  laudations  of  kings.  But  the  very  cir- 
cumstances which  originated  history  at  an  early  date  in  these 
empires  determined  also  that  it  should  never  rise  abo>c  the 
humblest  stage, — the  dull,  dead  form  of  mere  registration.  It 
has  never  been  found  to  flourish  even  in  the  mwlified  despotisms 
of  modern  times;  aud  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  develop 
itself  with  any  vigour  on  a  soil  unfertilised  by  any  living 
springs  of  national  feeling,  and  in  the  withering  atmosphere  of 
ancient  oriental  tyranny.  History  of  the  kind  found  in  these 
countries  is,  accordingly,  both  very  superficial  and  very  narrow. 
It  is  Very  superficial,  because,  occupied  only  with  the  outward 
acts  aud  fortunes  of  a  few  ruling  men,  and  satisfied  with  the 
lere  slatemeut  of  certain  public  events  severed  from  their 
ftuses,  it  makes  no  attempt  bo  understand  the  character,  the 
conditions,  the  social  development  of  the  people  or  nation  itself. 
tt  is  very  narrow,  because,  in  addition  to  being  thus  exclusively 
ttversant  with  a  small  class  or  caste  of  persons  in  the  nation, 
and  with  what  affecta  their  interests,  it  wholly  fails  to  realise 
that  any  other  nation  can  have  historical  significance.  A  spirit 
of  intense  exchisiveness  ahd  unlimited  pride  pervades  it,  and 
often  finds  undisguised  expression.  The  monarclis  were  in  their 
own  eyes  aud  those  of  their  subjects  veritable  gods  on  eartlu 
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As  against  the  one  nation  held  to  be  favoured  of  heaven,  neigh- 
bouring peoples  were  not  recognised  to  have  any  claims  to 
independence,  respect,  or  benevolence.  Alike  in  Assyria  and 
Egypt  hypotheses  or  speculations  were  current  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  of  man,  as  to  the  great  divisions  of  time, 
reigns  of  gods,  demigods,  and  human  beings,  as  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  present  order  of  things,  and  the  rise  of  a  new  cycle 
of  existence;  but  they  wore  not  to  any  appreciable  extent 
generalisations  from  the  study  of  actual  history.  They  were 
almost  entirely  deductions  from  mythical,  philosophical,  and 
astronomical  premises. 

The  Chinese  have  undoubtedly  surpassed  all  other  great 
oriental  peoples  in  the  department  of  historical  literature.  To 
tliis  result  their  rare  sense  for  the  realities  of  common  life,  their 
reverence  for  ancestors  and  antiquity,  their  comparative  lack-of 
kaagination,  their  moderation  of  judgment,  political  good  sense, 
and  social  virtues,  and  their  high  appreciation  and  diligent  pur- 
snit  of  learning  and  culture,  have  all  contributed.  No  people 
can  boast  of  so  lengthened  and  strictly  continuous  a  scries  of 
historical  writers ;  since  for  upwards,  apparently,  of  2600  years 
a  tribunal  has  been  established  in  the  capital  expressly  for  the 
I'ecording  of  events  supposed  to  be  of  national  importance.  The 
mass  of  Chinese  literature  is  immense.  It  includes  the  histo- 
ries of  particular  dynasties,  annals  or  chronological  summaries, 
complete  records  or  general  histories,  memoirs  of  many  kinds, 
biographies  innumerable,  vast  historical  dictionaries  and  com- 
pilations. It  exhibits  all  ages  and  aspects  of  the  national  life, 
and  much  of  it  is  written  in  a  style  which  commends  itself  to 
Chinese  taste  as  admirable.  But  even  Chinese  historiogi-aphy 
scarcely  rises  above  the  stage  of  annals.  It  diligently  collects 
and  carefully  arranges  notices  of  historical  fact,  but  it  does  not 
critically  test  them,  and  still  less  does  it  penetrate  into  the 
inner  spirit  and  follow  the  essential  development  of  the  history. 
It  lacks  the  thoroughness  of  science  and  the  comprehensiveness 
of  pliilosophy.  It  fails  to  rise  to  any  truly  general  point  of 
view.  It  is  cultivated  only  as  a  nationally  useful  art;  not  real- 
ised to  be  the  mirror  in  wliich  humanity  can  contemplate  the 
reiiection  of  its  own  nature. 

The  two  most  celebrated  historians  of  China,  although  separ- 
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ated  by  twelve  centuries,  bear  the  same  family  name.  Szema- 
Thsian  (bom  about  B.C.  145)  wrote  'Historical  Records' (Sze 
Ke),  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia  of  all  that  appeared  historically 
noteworthy  in  the  annals  of  China  from  the  reign  of  Hwang-te 
to  that  of  Wo-te — i.e.,  from  ahijut  2697  before  the  Christian 
era  to  the  age  in  which  the  author  lived.  He  distributed  his 
materials  into  three  divisions,  and  various  subdivisions,  yet 
presented  them  as  far  as  possible  chronologically.  Hence  his 
work  bears,  as  has  been  said,  no  slight  analogy  to  Henry's 
'History  of  Great  Britain/  or  the  *  Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land.* It  has  served  as  a  model  to  many  subsequent  Chinese 
liifltorians,  is  regarded  with  admiration  by  native  critics,  and 
has  been  highly  commended  by  such  eminent  European  author- 
ities as  Schott  and  Ilennisats  Szema-Kwang,  often  styled  the 
"  Prince  of  Literature,"  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century  of  our 
era,  and  produced  the  *  Universal  Mirror  for  Rulers'  (Tsze  Che 
Tung  Kteu).    It  describes  a  period  of  1362  years,  and  flows  on, 

,  in  the  main,  as  a  single  continuous  stream  of  narrative.     It  has 
en  the  most  popular  of  Chinese  histories.     It  has  been  often 

'added  to,  and  with  the  additions  bringing  the  record  onwai-ds 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  translated  into  ]?'reiicli  by 
Father  Mailla,  and  published  by  Grosier  and  Le  Roux  la 
12  vols..  1777-83. 

The  Japanese  have  been,  like  the  Chinese,  liberally  endowed 
with  the  historical  spirit  The  present  royal  race  is  held  by 
native  historians  to  have  reigned  since  the  sixth  century  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  is  undoubtedly 
ae  oldest  in  existence.  Whether  Japanese  historiography  was 
of  native  origin,  or  whollj'  evoked  under  Chinese  influence,  is 
a  disputed  question ;  as  also  how  far  hack  its  earliest  authentic 
notices  ga  The  European  specialists,  who  are  presumably  more 
critical  than  the  native  scholars,  seem  now  generally  to  hold 
that  authentic  Japanese  history  does  not  go  farther  back  than 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  a.d.  The  oldest  Japanese 
work,  the  KojUd  (Records  of  Ancient  Matters),  was  completed 
in  A.D.  712.  This  work,  which  has  been  translated  by  Basil 
Hall  Chamberlain  ('  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan,'  vol.  x.,  Appendix),  is  of  exceptional  interest,  both  as 
being  the  most  ancient  extant  literary  monument  of  what  is 
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called  the  Turanian,  or  Altaic,  or  Scytliian  race,  and  as  the  least 
adulterated  expression  of  the  mythology  and  legendary  story  of 
ancient  Japan ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  anything  in  it 
which  looks  like  authentic  history.  The  NikoTuji  (Chronicles 
of  Japan),  completed  a.d.  720,  is  a  work  of  similar  cliaracter, 
but  much  more  afifected  by  Chinese  influence.  In  the  eitrhth 
and  ninth  centuries,  what  are  known  as  the  'Six  National 
Records'  were  composed  by  a  number  of  writers,  of  whom 
Sigwara  Michizane  has  left  the  highest  reputation.  From  the 
tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century  theie  was  a  marked  advance  in 
the  art  of  historical  composition  and  tlie  power  of  liistorical 
reflection.  Throuf^fhout  the  whole  of  the  Japanese  teadal  period, 
however,  as  in  the  European  feudal  period,  although  there 
were  numerous  chioniclers  there  were  very  few  historians  iu  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term.  Near  its  close  there  appeared  a  vast 
and  celebrated  historical  work,  the  Dai  Nikonski.  It  was  com- 
posed by  the  Prince  of  Mito  (1622-1700).  aided  by  many  Japanese 
and  Cliinese  scholars.  It  covered  the  whole  ground  of  Japanese 
history  down  to  1413.  The  aim  of  the  prince  was  to  discredit 
the  Shoguns  as  unrighteous  usurpers,  and  to  exalt  the  Mikado 
as  the  sole  source  of  legitimate  and  beneficent  authority;  and 
his  work  was  so  skilfully  adapted  to  its  end,  and  produced  so 
powerful  an  effect,  that  he  may  be  regarded,  as  Mr  Satow  hns 
said,  "  as  the  real  author  of  the  movement  which  culminated  iu 
the  revolution  of  1868." 

The  first  Japanese  author  who  attempted  to  raise  history  to 
the  rank  of  a  science,  or  to  form  a  philosophy  of  history,  was 
Arai  Hakuseki  (1657-1725).  He  is  regarded  by  his  countrymen 
as  having  been  unsurpassed  by  any  thinker  of  their  nation  in 
originality,  compreheusiveness,  and  profundity ;  as  an  eminent 
scholar,  a  statesman  of  the  noblest  type,  and  a  creative  genius 
in  the  department  of  political  economy.  His  TohisJii  Yorom  is, 
says  Profe-ssor  Griffis,  "  a  most  valuable  philosophical  view  of 
the  different  changes  which  have  taken  place  at  various  times 
in  the  distribution  of  the  governing  power  in  Japan,"  The 
greatest  Japanese  historian,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been 
Bai  Sanjo  (1780-1833).  He  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
careful  and  critical  in  research,  and  of  penetrating  insight  in 
the  interpretation  of  events.     It  is  impossible  to  read  even  the 
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extrftcts  which  Iiave  been  translated  from  his  works  without 
being  impressed  by  his  power  of  graphic  and  dramatic  presenta- 
tion. He  was  ob^'iou8ly  a  man  of  rare  geniua  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that,  although  writing  in  the  present  century,  he,  like 
Thucydidea  and  I.ivy,  puts  speeches  of  liis  own  composing  into 
the  mouths  of  the  personages  brought  before  us  in  his  works. 

Modern  Japan  can  boast  of  a  truly  native  school  of  historical 
criticism.  The  most  remarkable  treatises  which  have  proceeded 
from  it  are  those  of  Motoori  Norinaga  (1730-1801),  and  of 
Hirata  Atsutane  (1776-1843),  relating  to  the  ancient  national 
clironicles.  Of  that  of  Motoori,  an  account  has  been  given  by 
Professor  Severini;  but  notwithstanding  its  intrinsic  interest, 
it  would  be  irrelevant  to  treat  here  of  a  work  first  published 
during  the  last  century.  A  conspicuous  peculiarity  of  Japanese 
literature  is  the  multitude  of  its  historical  romances,  niimy  of 
them  dating  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.^ 

India  presents  us  with  a  far  richer  and  finer  literary  devel- 
opment than  any  of  the  nations  already  mentioned, — its  poetry 
and  philosophy,  in  particular,  being  exceedingly  remarkable. 
But  the  unparalleled  mixture  of  races  contained  from  a  remote 
antiquity  within  it,  the  utter  want  of  any  extensive  political 
unity,  the  genius  and  character  of  its  leading  people,  and  their 
external  and  social  conditions,  were  all  unfavourable  to  the  rise 
of  historical  composition ;  and  the  Hindus  have  no  ancient 
native  liistories.  They  have  known  how  to  give  true  and  full 
expression  to  the  innermost  workings  of  their  minds,  and  have 
faithfully  delineated  all  the  features  of  their  character,  in  the 
Vedas,  the  Code  of  Manu,  the  Furauas,  the  Sutras  of  their 
pliilosophera,  and  especially  in  their  two  great  national  epics. 
But  they  have  neghH;Lcd  and  despised  tlie  events  of  their  outer 
and  social  life,  and  allowed  the  memory  of  them  to  be  to  all 
appearance  hopelessly  lost.     Nothing  seems  less  promising  than 


*  Any  opinion  which  I  have  been  Able  to  form  uf  Japaneao  bUtoricftl  writings 
ntUi,  nf  cxmree,  ou  tmuslations.  auch  hn  vt>  owe  to  Rosuy,  Mitford,  Stttow,  Alton, 
CbftmberJiuo,  Vbleoziiini,  Severini,  and  oiber  cxpei-U.  The  only  geoeral  printed 
Tiew  of  Japanese  hutorioKraphy  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  that  contained 
in  the  very  inatnictive  article  of  Profeaaur  Griilia  on  Japan  (Laoguage  and  Liter- 
,Atur«  of)  in  the  'American  Cyolopxdin, '  vol.  ix. ;  but  I  have  bad  a  fuller  lint 
'  the  hiaUirioua,  with  noteo  tu  to  their  characteriiitica,  kindly  furnished  mo  by 
I  JapanoM  friend,  Mr  Kcrehiro  Kuratiam. 
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the  attempt  to  separate  historical  fact  from  poetical  fiction, 
either  according  to  Lassen's  ingenious  process  of  symbolism 
and  interpretation,  or  Wheeler's  naively  simple  process  of  selec- 
tion and  reduction.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  clear- 
ness and  subtilty  displayed  by  tlic  Hindu  intellect  on  some 
subjects — e^.,  grammar — it  scarcely  succeeded  in  distinguishing 
history  from  epic  poetry.  The  oldest  Hindu  compositions 
which  can  by  any  possibility  be  classed  as  historical,  date  only 
ttata  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  and  are  of  a  merely  quasi- 
historical  character.  The  best  known  of  them — the  one  trans- 
lated by  I.  Clumder  Dutt,  under  the  title  of  '  Kings  of  Kish- 
mSra' — is  more  poetical  and  fabulous  than  historical.  Of 
greater  historical  value,  perhaps,  are  some  family  chronicles, 
and  especially  Bilhana'a  '  Vikra-mankadevacarita,'  belonging  to 
the  eleventh  century,  and  recently  discovered  and  edited  by 
IJiihIer.  But  the  native  historical  literature  of  India  is  sparse 
and  poor  in  the  extreme.  It  was  impossible  for  a  people  so 
ignorant  of  history  to  have  any  true  philosophy  of  history. 

Israel  had  a  unique  liistory  which  has  been  recorded  in  a 
unique  manner.  The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  their  constituent  portions,  vary  in  their  characteristics  and 
qualities,  but  they  form  a  whole,  and  as  such  tliey  are  incom- 
I^rably  superior  to  those  of  any  other  Asiatic  people.  Tliose  of 
them  which  relate  to  the  primeval  history  of  man  and  to  the 
origins  of  the  Hebrew  nation  are  now  generally  held  by  the 
scholars,  whose  opinions  are  based  entirely  on  critical  and 
evidential  considerations,  to  have  been  elaborated  into  their 
present  shape  after  the  prophets  had  taught,  so  that  their 
exhibition  of  the  historj-  is  also  an  ideal  construction  of  it,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  which  the  prophets  had  promul- 
gated, but  which  it  was  left  to  the  priesta  and  scribes  to  apply. 
This  view  of  their  formation — of  wliich  Keuss  and  Kuenen, 
Wellhausen  and  Stade,  have  been  among  the  most  prominent 
advocates — does  not  deprive  them  of  any  of  those  rare  merits, 
either  of  contents  or  form,  for  wliich  they  ju.stly  claim  our 
admiration.  The  unity,  consistency,  naturalness,  moral  eleva- 
tion, and  spiritual  instructiveneas  of  the  presentation  of  his- 
tory given  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature,  are  facts  which 
cannot  bo  denied,  however  they  may  have  been  attained.     It 
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reflected  with  wonderful  faithfulness  and  completeneBS  the 
theocratic  life  of  Israel,  of  which  it  was  an  outcome.  It  was 
pervaded  by  a  profound  sense  of  a  supernatural  presence,  and 
of  an  eternal  law  makiDg  for  righteousness.  AH  events  were 
exhibited  in  it  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  God  being  set 
forth  as  the  supreme  factor  of  histor}',  His  will  as  the  standard 
of  hifitorical  judgment,  and  His  kingdom  as  the  goal  of  historical 
developmeutw  Yet  human  nature  is  also  skilfully  and  truthfully 
delineated,  in  a  style  almost  always  simple  and  natural,  often 
vivid  and  strong,  and  at  times  patlietic  and  subLme.  Charac- 
ters  and  situations  the  moat  varied  are  strikingly  described. 
Man  appears  nowhere  more  man  than  where  God  is  represented 
as  miraculously  at  his  side. 

History  has  been  defined  as  the  biography  of  nations,  but  the 
Jewish  histories  so  delineate  the  various  stages  and  fortimes 
through  which  "the  peculiar  people"  passed,  from  its  origin 
onwards,  that  they  read  like  the  succesaive  chapters  of  an  auto- 
biography. The  feeling  of  their  own  national  significance, 
which  the  Jews  possessed  in  so  singular  a  degree,  and  which 
they  so  carefully  cherished,  was  grounded  in  their  view  of  his- 
tory, which  had  consequently  the  most  vital  interest  for  them. 
Probably  no  people  has  ever  been  more  thoroughly  conscious 
of  being  rooted  in,  and  of  growing  out  of,  a  marvellous  past. 
And  this  historical  self -consciousness  was  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  relationship  to  other  peoples  such  as  had  not  been  pre- 
viously displayed.  The  national  exclusiveness  of  the  Jews, 
as  compared  with  European  peoples,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
is  an  undoubted  fact;  but  it  should  not  conceal  this  other 
fsiCt,  that  it  is  among  them  that  the  conviction  of  the  unity  of 
the  race,  of  the  filiation  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  of 
a  common  and  hopeful  final  destiny,  are  first  found  prevailing ; 
and  that  among  them,  on  the  basis  of  these  con^nctions,  history 
first  rises  from  being  particular  to  being  universal.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  the  history  of  the  Jews,  as  of  a  nation  under  a  special 
discipline  and  with  a  special  mission,  minutely  narrated,  but 
it  is  exhibited  as  only  an  offshoot  of  the  history  of  humanity ; 
and  if  the  Jews  thought  the  twig  greater  than  the  tree,  or  if 
Christian  writers  have  spoken  as  if  they  also  thought  so,  the 
original  historians  are  not  to  blame. 
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History  as  it  is  in  the  Bible,  however,  is  not  mere  history, 
but  miicli  more  than  history.  It  exists  not  tor  its  owu  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  something  higher,  of  which  it  is  represented 
as  merely  tlie  medium  and  manifestation.  It  may  thus  be  said 
to  be  OS  liistory,  a  stage  of  transition  from  lower  to  higher, 
wliicli  in  no  degree  interrupts  the  progress  or  violates  the  order 
of  development  in  this  Irind  of  composition.  It  contained  what 
was  far  more  precious  than  anything  Greece  possessed ;  and 
yet,  looked  at  from  another  side,  it  fell  short  of,  and  only  led  up 
to,  history  as  we  find  it  among  the  Greeks,  who  in  this,  as  in 
80  many  other  provinces  of  intellectual  activity,  asserted  an  un- 
mistakable pre-eminence,  an  unparalleled  originality. 

On  the  classic  soil  of  ancient  Hellas  history  first  attained  the 
dignity  of  an  independent  art,  first  was  cultivated  for  its  own 
sake.  It  is  what  the  Lord  said,  and  the  Lord  did,  that  the 
Scripture  history  chiefly  aims  to  exhibit, — it  is  His  guidance  of 
a  particular  nation  in  an  essentially  special  way  that  is  its 
subject, — whereas  the  historians  of  Greece  set  before  them- 
selves for  end  simply  the  satisfaction  of  man's  curiosity  as  to 
the  actions  of  his  fellow-mea.  "These  are  the  researches  of 
Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus  which  he  publishes,  in  order  to 
preserve  from  decay  the  remembrance  of  what  men  have  done, 
and  to  prevent  the  great  and  marvellous  actions  of  the  Greeks 
and  barbarians  losing  their  due  meed  of  glory,  as  well  as  to 
state  the  causes  of  their  hostility."  "Thucydidrs  of  Athens 
wrote  the  history  of  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and 
Peloponnesians  while  it  was  going  on,  having  begun  to  write 
from  its  commencement  in  the  belief  that  it  would  turn  out 
great,  and  worthier  of  being  recorded  than  any  which  had 
preceded  it"  The  oriental  world  had  no  histories  written 
from  these  simple  natural  motives,  which  are,  however,  those 
distinctively  appropriate  to  the  historicsd  art.  That  art,  there- 
fore, OS  its  own  true  self,  as  a  free  and  separate  form  of  lit- 
erature, and  not  the  mere  appendage  or  offshoot  of  something 
else,  first  grew  out  of  the  soil  of  Greek  culture,  and  after  a 
period  of  barrenness  and  dryness,  blossomed  and  ripened  into 
the  immortal  works  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  There  it 
attained  a  perfection  of  form  which  has  perhaps  never  since 
been  surpassed.    Herodotus,  with  all  his  credulity  and  want 
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of  criticism,  is,  througli  the  wonderful  fulnesa  and  perennial 
freshness  of  his  information,  through  his  transparent  candour 
and  simplicity  of  spirit,  his  ease  of  uarralion,  vividness  of 
jrtraiture,  pathos  and  humour,  the  very  type  and  model  of 
one  great  class  of  historians ;  and  Thucydides,  by  his  accuracy 
of  investigation,  intense  realisation  and  austerely  graphic 
representation  of  events,  and  especially  by  his  deep  insight 
into  the  working  of  political  causes  and  social  forcea,  is  almost 
the  ideal  and  exemplar  of  another. 

The  remarkable   many-aidednesa   which    characterised    the 

sGreek  genius,  and  showed  itself  at  the  very  origin  of  Greek 
literature  in  llomer  in  a  form  which  could  not  again  be  sur- 
ed,  revealed  itself  in  the  historical  sphere  also,  worthily 
Bpeating  itself  in  Herodotus  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 

FlDost  inquisitive  and  pliilosophical  of  nations,  lie  was  without 
any  abstract  notion  of  humanity,  or  any  term  to  express  it,  but 
nothing  human  was  alien  or  uninteresting  to  him.  He  gave 
due  honour  and  justice  to  barbarians  as  well  as  Greeks,  and 
described  with  sympathetic  zest  and  care  all  the  aspects  and 
lanifestations  of  human   life, — the  natural  surroundings,  the 

f^cities,  the  monuments,  the  religious,  the  customs,  the  laws,  the 
revolutions  of  the  governments  and  royal  dynasties,  the  wars, 
exploits,  and  fortunes  of  men  of  all  varieties  of  rac-e  and  culture. 
With  the  geuius  of  a  great  artist  he  grouped  round  a  central 
ideA — the  struggle  between  Asiatics  and  Greeks^ — a  vast  mass 
of  the  most  diverse  materials,  and  composed  a  grand  and 
symmetrical  whole.  The  historical  pictiu*e  we  owe  to  him  is 
irge  and  attractive,  crowded,  yet  not  confused,  impressive  as  a 
whole,  and  lifelike  and  interesting  in  every  part.  The  com- 
prehensiveness of  reacarcli,  the  combined  ingenuity  and  natural- 
ness of  arrangement,  the  merits  and  charm  of  style,  and  the 
general  originality  of  conception  and  execution,  displayed  by 
Herodotus,  well  entitled  him  to  be  called  *'  the  father  of  history." 
His  chief  defects  were  that  he  deemed  a  great  deal  to  be 
true,  for  the  truth  of  which  lie  had  not  sufficient  evidence ;  that 
his  ability  to  explain  events  was  small  in  comparison  with  l»is 
power  of  describing  them ;  and  that  he  lacked  insight  into  the 
working  of  general  causes,  and  especially  of  .political  forces. 
The  most  general  point  of  view  from  wldch  he  contemplated 
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historj'  was  religious,  not  political.  His  faith  in  a  divine 
Providence  had  not  been  undermined  bj  speculative  thought. 
It  was  essentially  that  of  Pindar,  .^ohjlus,  and  Sophocles. 
So  he  saw  in  history  Deity  as  the  chief  agent,  and  moral 
retribution  as  the  chief  law.  The  god,  according  to  Herodotus, 
assigns  to  all  things  their  order — to  empires  their  duration,  to 
crimes  due  punishment ;  is  inexorably  severe  towards  impiety 
and  perjury,  and  fails  not  to  disappoint  rash  haste  or  to  prosper 
self-restraint;  is  just,  yea  jealous,  cutting  down  all  towering 
things,  and  suffering  none  but  himself  to  be  proud ;  and  inter- 
venes even  supematurally  in  human  affairs  through  oracles, 
signs,  and  prodigies.  Such  was,  in  substance,  his  historical 
creed. 

Thucydides  was  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  and  only  a  few 
years  younger.  Yet  his  work  when  compared  with  that  of 
Herodotus  seems  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  altogether  different  and 
much  later  age.  This  was  doubtless  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  tliat, 
while  Herodotus  was  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor,  Thucydides  was 
an  Athenian,  when  the  growth  of  intellectual  life  in  Athens  was 
amazingly  rapid.  A  decade  at  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles 
was  equivalent  in  the  history  of  thought  to  a  very  lengthened 
stretch  of  onlinary  time  anywhere  else.  Thucydides  had  felt 
the  full  power  of  the  critical  and  sceptical  spirit  there  and  then 
prevalent.  To  represent  him  as  atheistical  or  irreligious  is 
unwarranted.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  had  resolved  not  to  allow 
any  religious  faith  he  may  have  retained,  to  colour  his  historical 
vision,  or  influence  Ids  historical  judgments.  He  wished  to 
write  only  authentic,  .strictly  true  history.  Hence  he  chose 
a  limited  and  well  -  defined  field  of  study  which  couJd  be 
thoroughly  explored,  and  where  truth  could  be  attained  with 
certainty.  He  took  as  his  subject  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
began  in  431  B.C.,  and  he  watched  and  described  it  as  it  went 
on  down  to  the  battle  of  CynossSma  in  411.  He  rigidly 
excluded  from  his  narrative  whatever  did  not  bear  directly  on 
its  theme — the  struggle  between  Athens  and  her  allies  on  the 
one  side,  and  Sparta  and  her  allies  on  the  other;  unlike 
Herodotus,  who  drew  into  his  whatever  he  thought  would 
enhance  its  popular  interest.  As  an  impartial,  independent, 
critical  investigator,  he  stands  immeasurably  above  all  preceding 
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bistorians,  nnd  probably  beneath  no  succeeding  one.  But  it 
was  not  merely  aa  a  uarralor  that  he  excelled.  He  was  equally 
remaritable  for  the  clearness  and  depth  of  his  insight  into  the 
groTinds  of  the  events  he  described.  He  did  not  reason  about 
occurrences,  l)«t  he  so  exhibited  them  as  convincingly  to  dis- 
cloee  their  causation  and  development.  The  only  immediate 
af^ents,  of  course,  to  be  seen  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  tlie 
States  engaged  and  the  men  who  composed  them.  Thucydidea 
confined  himself  to  showing  why,  in  the  circumstances  in  whicli 
they  were  placed,  these  States  and  men  acted  as  they  did.  He 
Gould  be  sure  of  the  operation  of  these  causes — essential  hum^n 
motives  and  general  political  interests ;  and  he  carefully  ex- 
hibited their  operation.  At  the  same  time  he  saw  that  they 
did  not  explain  everytliing ;  that  history  was  not  wholly  self- 
explaining,  hut  that  there  was  in  it  more  or  less  of  contingency, 
fortune,  fate — of  what  he  called  tvj^.  Beyond  this  he  did  not 
tliink  he  was  entitled  as  an  historian  to  go.  And  so  he  had 
nothing  to  say  of  the  gods,  or  of  their  intervention.  Too  much 
may  easily  be  expected  from  Thucydidcs.  He  sought  only  to 
write  political  history,  and  therefore  we  have  no  right  to  look 
for  religious  reflections  from  him,  or  even  for  information  aa  to 
how  the  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  life  of  Greece  waa 
afTected  by  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Nor  did  he  tmdertake  to 
write  a  history  of  the  general  politics  of  tlie  period,  but  only  of 
its  external  politics  as  involved  in  the  war;  and  therefore, 
instead  of  attempting  to  give  as  much  information  as  he  could 
regarding  the  internal  politics  of  the  belligerent  States,  he  gave 
only  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  explain  their  conduct  in 
relation  to  one  another.  So  of  the  chief  individual  actors  in 
the  war,  he  deemed  it  no  part  of  his  task  to  characterise  them 
in  their  private  capacities,  and  hence  his  delineations  of  them 
are  apt  to  seem  shadowy  and  defective,  although  they  are  sub- 
lantial  as  far  as  they  go  and  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  He 
would  never  have  beeu  tlie  almost  perfect  historian  he  was  if 
he  had  not  shunned  as  he  did  the  too  much  alike  in  matter  and 
stylo.  It  must  be  allowed  that  lie  fell  into  error,  and  set  a  bad 
example,  when  he  attril)uted  to  persons  speeches  which  were 
wholly  or  largely  composed  by  himself.  Yet  these  speeches  are 
not  only  admirable  as  speeches,  but  also  as  means  of  conveying 
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ideas  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the 
history.  They  hold  a  place  in  the  work  of  Thucydidea  not  un- 
like that  of  the  songs  of  the  chorus  in  a  tragedy  of  ^Eschylua  or 
Sophocles.  They  gradually  disclose  the  latent  significance  of 
the  history,  and  the  views  and  motives  of  the  various  parties 
engaged  in  it  They  save  the  author  from  the  necessity  and 
risks  of  theorising  in  his  own  name  on  the  course  of  events, 
while  yet  most  effectively  and  artistically  setting  forth  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  had  arrived.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
not  unjust  to  those  to  wliom  they  are  assigned,  but  such  as 
might  most  appropriately  have  been  spoken  by  them.  Tluicy- 
dides  was  the  lirst  scientific  historian.  But  lie  was  also  a  great 
historical  artist.  Uis  judicial  impartiality  and  calm  passionless 
objectivity  of  judgment  sprang  not  from  insensibility  but  from 
conscientiousness  and  self-restraint.  In  reading  his  pages  we 
perceive  that  he  felt  as  strongly  as  he  conceived  clearly.  The 
tone  of  austere  melancholy  which  pervades  his  work  corresponds 
perfectly  to  the  tragic  nature  of  the  story  which  is  its  subject; 
and  we  are  made  to  realise  all  the  misery  and  pathos  of  that 
story.  His  style  has  nothing  of  the  ease,  flow,  and  sweetness 
of  that  of  Herodotus ;  but  it  is  of  rare  strength  and  conciseness, 
moves  on  rapidly  and  directly  without  a  useless  word  or  phrase, 
varies  as  the  occasion  requires,  and  rises  at  times  to  the  loftiest 
heights.  "  It  has,"  to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Jebb,  "  many 
faults.  It  is  often  involved,  abrupt,  obscure.  But  no  writer 
has  grander  bursts  of  rugged  eloquence,  or  more  of  that  great- 
ness which  is  given  by  sustained  intensity  of  noble  thought  and 
feeling." 

Thucydides  left  his  history  unfinished,  and  Xenophon 
attempted  to  complete  it.  But  his  continuation,  the  '  Hellenica,' 
is  altogether  deficient  in  the  great  qualities  which  characterise 
the  work  of  Thucydides.  It  is  dry,  ill  arranged,  superficial, 
prejudiced,  and  even  feeble  and  unattractive  in  style.  The 
fame  of  Xenophon  as  an  historian  must  rest  on  bis  '  Anabasis,' 
and  there  it  may  rest  securely.  No  military  incident  has  ever 
been  told  with  more  exquisite  simplicity  and  fascinating  art 
than  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

It  was  natural  that  it  should  be  a  Greek  who  first  tried  to 
realise  the  idea  of  a  universal  history.     Nevertheless,  it  could 
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not  be  even  the  most  comprehensive-minded  Greek  of  the  age 
of  Herodotus  or  Thucytiides  when  there  was  no  visible  unity  of 
any  kind  in  the  world,  but  one  who  had  the  spectacle  of  Borne 
before  his  eyes,  and  wlio  had  studied  her  steady  march  towards 
QuiveTsal  empire,  as  far  at  least  as  the  period  when  "  the  affairs 
of  Italy  and  Africa  conjoined  with  those  of  Asia  and  Greece, 
and  all  moved  together  towards  one  fixed  and  single  point." 
Polybius,  who  spent  a  portion  of  his  life  at  Kome,  who  studied 
her  hi-story  closely,  and  saw  clearly  that  her  success  was  no 
accident,  but  the  natural  results  of  general  causes — her  unity, 
institutions,  and  character  —  who  beheld  her  triumph  over 
Carthage  and  Macedonia,  and  was  fully  couscious  that  his  own 
divided  and  demoralised  land  could  oS'er  her  no  resistance — 
was  a  Greek  so  placed,  and  he  was  the  first  to  attempt  a 
universal  history.  He  did  so  with  the  distinctest  perception 
of  its  advantages  over  particular  histories,  which  he  tells  us 
"  can  no  more  convoy  a  perfect  view  and  knowledge  of  the 
whole  than  a  survey  of  the  divided  members  of  a  body  once 
endued  with  life  and  beauty  can  yield  a  just  conception  of  all 
the  comeliness  and  vigour  which  it  has  received  from  nature." 
A  chief  object  with  him,  therefore,  was  to  show  by  what  stages 
and  in  what  ways  each  nation  had  reached  its  last  estate.  He 
.assomed  that  the  real  had  been  the  rational,  and  that  Rome 
1  had  become  the  mistress  of  the  world  for  the  world's  good- 
Being  the  power  best  fitted  to  rule  over  the  nations,  Rome  had 
obtained  that  nile.  She  was  "the  noblest  and  most  beneficent 
work  of  Fortune,"  but  of  a  Fortune  neither  blind  nor  unjust 
Polybius  was  not  a  servile  Batterer  of  Rome,  but  his  whole 
view  of  history  nece.%snrily  rendered  him  an  apologist  of  accom- 
plished facts,  aud  of  Roman  success.  He  was  like  Thucydides 
in  that  he  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  causes  of  events ;  but 
unlike  him  in  that  he  was  not  content  to  do  this  in  a  purely 
bistoricul  muuuer,  but  reasoned  on  them  in  his  own  name,  and 
introduced  into  the  history  Ins  personal  impressions  and  rejec- 
tions. For  Polybius,  as  for  Thucydides,  the  motive  forces  of 
human  nature  were  the  great  factors  of  history.  He  disbelieved 
divine  interventions  in  history,  and  regarded  the  popular  re- 
ligion OS  only  a  superstition  useful  to  awe  and  frighten  the 
multitude.     Thucydides  wrote  in  order  that  by  giving  an  ac- 
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curate  knowledge  of  the  past  he  might  supply  his  readers  with 
a  clue  to  that  future  which,  in  all  human  probabilily,  will 
repeat  or  resemble  the  past.  Folybius  himself  drew  from  the 
facts  he  narrated  such  lessons  as  he  deemed  would  be  of  service 
to  politicinns.  As  his  work  thus  combined  practical  political 
teaching  with  an  exhibition  of  events  as  causes  and  effects,  and 
so  was  a  course  of  political  instruction  conveyed  and  exemplified 
through  a  record  of  actions,  be  called  it  a  irparffiaTcla ;  and  he 
is  often  described  as  the  originator  of  pragmatic  historiograpliy. 
By  his  reflections  on  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
Borne,  he  opened  up  a  path  afterwards  followed  by  Machiavelli, 
Bossuet,  and  Montesquieu.  Ue  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  attending  especially  to  general  causes,  and  was 
probably  the  first  to  make  a  serious  study  of  the  spirit  and 
history  of  the  Roman  constitution.  That  he  fell  into  errors  on 
the  subject  was  inevitable.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  if  any 
later  writer  of  the  ancient  world  treated  it  with  deeper  insight, 
or  with  more  accurate  knowledge. 

The  idea  of  a  universal  history  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
reflection  and  result  of  the  uuiversal  empire  of  Rome,  which 
made  the  known  world  externally  one,  a  single  great  political 
whole.  Rome  made  the  world  Roman  and  became  herself 
cosmopolitan.  The  indebtedness  of  history  to  Rome  as  exem- 
plifying that  unity  of  a  universal  government,  without  which 
there  could  never  have  arisen  any  notion  of  a  universal  history, 
is  incalculable.  The  world  came  to  know  external  unity  only  in 
and  through  Rome.  The  uuiversal  empire  of  pagan  Rome  was 
the  condition  and  foundation  of  the  universal  empire  of  Catholic 
Rome,  and  of  such  unity  as  Christendom  has  retained  since  the 
unity  of  Catholicism  was  broken.  After  the  Macedonian  wars 
no  extraordinary  genius  was  required  to  discern  in  the  history 
of  the  world  a  unity  centring  in  Rome.  How  Polybius  saw 
and  was  impressed  by  it  has  already  been  indicated.  Among 
Latin  writers  Cornelius  Nepos  was  the  first  to  compose  a  uni- 
versal history — omru  crvum  explicare.  His  work  is  lost,  like 
several  later  works  of  the  same  kind.  None  of  the  general 
histories  written  during  the  empire  were  productions  of  much 
merit.  No  Latin  author  showed  himself  able  even  intelligently 
to  continue  what  Polybius  had  begun.     The  Roman  will  made 
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liistory  universal,  but  the  Roman  intellect  was  deBcient  in  the 
qualities  requisite  for  treating  successfully  of  universal  history. 
It  was  not  in  this  department  that  Eoman  writers  acqtiired 
fame  as  historians. 

The  pride  of  the  early  Romans  led  them  both  to  falsify  their 
own  history  and  to  take  some  measures  to  preserve  tlie  memory 
of  it.  Their  registers,  their  fasti  and  annals,  were  only  meagre. 
and  unsatisfactory  materials  for  history.  As  an  art  history 
was  late  in  appearing  at  Rome.  The  rude  Roman  speech  was 
fashioned  with  difficulty  into  a  literary  instrument.  A  Roman 
literature  was  only  developed  under  Greek  influences.  The 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  arms  of  Rome  was  followed  by  the 
[Conquest  of  Rome  by  the  mind  of  Greece;  and  in  Roman  lit- 
erature Grecian  and  Latin  qualities  were  inseparably  blended. 
The  first  Latin  work  entitled  to  be  called  a  history  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  '  Origines '  of  Cato.  For  a  considerable  time 
Roman  historiography  was  uncritical  and  inartistic ;  and  it  was 
from  the  first  afiected  by  a  vice  which  inhered  in  it  to  the  end 
— namely,  a  tendency  to  subordinate  truth  to  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  or  for  the  edification 
of  the  individual. 

Ciesai  and  Sallust  were  the  first  Roman  writers  who  pro- 
duced works  displaying  historical  genius.     The  Commentaries 
of  Cssar  on  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars  are  not  only  invaluable 
for  the  information  which  they  contain,  but  are  composed  in 
La  style  perfect  in  its  kind  and  in  its  relation  to  the  subject. 
iThey  are  an  admirable  retlection  of  their  author's  mind, — one 
|*bBoIutely  clear  in   conception    and    observation,   completely 
master  of  itself  and  of  whatever  it  undertook  to  deal  with,  and 
which  moved  towards  the  end  it  aimed  at  in  the  most  direct, 
rapid,  and  decisive  manner.      Bub  they  are  simply  military 
Isarratives,  and  cannot  entitle  Csesar  to  a  place  in  the  highest 
[Tank  of  historians.     Of  historical  philosophy  of  any  kind,  or 
neral  historical  ideas,  they  show  no  trace.     Caesar  was  far 
too  clear-sighted  to  state  what  was  false,  but  no  one  probably 
knew  better  how  to  make  silence  serve  his  purpose,  or  so  to 
present  his  facts   as  to   make   them  suggest  wliat  it  would 
hardly  have  become  him  to  have  said.     Handling  speech  with 
the  most  masterly  ease  and  naturalness  as  a  practically  use- 
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ful  instrument,  he  wisely  dispensed  with  literary  adornment 
and  elaboralion. 

Hence  Salluat  may  justly  be  described  as  the  iirst  artistic 
historian  or  historical  artist  of  Rome.  His  Catalinarian  Con- 
spiracy and  Jugurthine  War  are  small  but  choice  and  care- 
fully finished  pieces,  in  which  their  author's  talents  alike  as 
historian  and  liitirateur  are  seen  to  full  advantage.  In  the 
selection,  disposition,  and  general  treatment  of  his  subjects,  as 
also  in  his  style,  he  took  the  work  of  Thucydides  for  his  model. 
Ab  regards  the  highest  hLstorical  qualities,  he  must  be  admitted 
to  have  fallen  much  beneath  his  great  exemplar.  Yet  few  who 
have  imitated  Thucydides  have  so  nearly  equalled  him  in  so 
many  respects,  while  surpassing  him  lu  some.  He  had  neither 
the  originality  nor  the  greatness  of  Thucydides,  neither  his  con- 
scientiousness and  thoroughness  as  an  lustorical  investigator, 
nor  his  grasp  and  penetration  as  an  historical  thinker.  But  he 
had  remarkable  skill  in  combining  and  disposing  facts  into 
pictures,  in  drawing  characters  by  a  few  striking  traits,  and  in 
juxtaposing  and  contrasting  his  personages.  His  moral  reflec- 
tions may  be  irrelevant,  but  his  talent  for  moral  portraiture  was 
indubitable.  He  had  a  power  of  psychological,  and  consequently 
of  moral,  analysis,  almost  eijual  to  that  of  Tacitus,  although 
exercised  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  His  works  are  from  their 
own  merits  worthy  of  their  reputation  ;  and  their  relation  to 
those  of  Thucydides  on  the  one  side,  and  to  those  of  Tacitus  on 
the  other,  give  them  a  special  interest  for  a  student  of  the  de- 
velopment of  historiography. 

But  it  was  neither  in  the  sphere  of  universal  nor  of  episodical 
history  that  the  Latin  historians  performed  their  mo.st  distinc- 
tive work.  It  was  in  that  of  national  history.  The  men  who 
founded  Rome's  greatness,  who  won  for  her  by  endurance  and 
daring  the  empire  of  the  world,  were  not  men  of  broad  but  of 
narrow  ideas,  not  of  liberal  but  of  exclusive  feelings,  men  ani- 
mated by  a  proud,  absorbing,  ruthless  patriotism.  It  was  through 
the  strength  of  their  national  feeling  that  the  Komans  gained 
the  universal  empire  in  which  they  lost  it;  and,  as  a  genera) 
role,  when  the  classical  scholar  thinks  of  Roman  history  it  is 
not  as  leading  to  even  an  imperfect  recognition  of  human 
brotherhood — to  a  sense  of  something  generic  in  man.  of  a 
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oommon  nature  in  virtue  of  which  all  men  are  entitled  to 
certain  legal  and  moral  riglits — but  as  displaying  thfi  features 
of  a  national  character  of  singular  strength  and  interest.  And 
tainly  in  that  respect  the  Roman  historians  have  a  very 

^special  claim  to  our  attention.  The  Greeks  were  not  patriotic 
in  the  same  sense  and  degree  as  the  Romans.  And  KeroJotus 
and  Thucydides  are  not  national  historians  in  the  same  sense 
and  degree  as  Livy  and  Tacitus.  Indeed,  Li\'y  and  Tacitus 
light,  with  little  exaggeration,  be  described  as  the  two  first 
national  historians  on  a  large  and  prominent  soole^  and  who,  it 
may  be  added,  had  as  such  no  worthy  successors  for  sixteen 
hundred  years. 

Livy  narrated  the  events  of  Home's  career  of  heroic  struggle 
and  achievement  witii  the  colouring  and  in  the  tone  most 
adapted  to  inspire  the  youth  of  his  own  generation  with  rever- 
ence and  emulation  of  their  ancestors.  He  was  the  greatest 
writer  of  his  age.  He  narrated  with  unfailing  vividness, 
aaibility,  and  charm,  and  could  picture  or  portray  with 
masterly  vigour  and  skill.     His  ethical  feeling  was  keen  and 

Lpure.  Patriotism  was  his  strongest  passion.  And  if  the  chief 
end  of  history  be,  as  he  obviously  supposed,  to  supply  examples 
and  stimuli  to  virtue  and  patriotism,  he  certainly  cannot  be 
accused  of  having  neglected  the  historian's  main  function.  His 
whole  work,  as  has  been  said,  was  "  a  triumphal  celebration  of 
the  lieroic  spirit  and  military  glory  of  Rome."  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  have  been  the  most  popular  of  the  Roman  his- 
torian.*?. But  unfortunately  his  great  qualities  were  combined 
with  great  defects.  He  was  superficial  in  research ;  easily  satis- 
fied in  regard  to  evidence ;  prone  to  take  the  version  of  a  story 
which  told  best;  uncritical  in  the  choice  and  use  of  authoritiea 
Dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  military  history  of  Rome,  he 
neglected  the  study  of  its  constitutional  history.  Ho  lacked 
political  insight.  He  lacked  still  more  philosophical  compre- 
hension. Of  the  general  conditions  and  causes  which  deter- 
mined the  course  of  Roman  history,  and  of  any  law  or  plan  in 
it,  he  had  no  glimpse.  He  was  merely  an  annalist,  although 
the  most  attractive  and  brilliant  of  annalists.  Seneca  (Ep.  100) 
tells  ns  that  Livy  wrote  "  dialogos,  quos  non  magis  philosophise 
adnumerarc  possis  quani  historiif,  et  ex  professo  philosophiam 
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continentes  libros."  Whatever  the  character  of  the  former  may 
have  been,  we  may  he  certain  that  the  subject  of  them  was  not, 
as  Eougemont  has  supposed,  the  philosophy  of  history.  If  ho 
had  liad  any  conception  of  a  philosophy  of  history  he  could  not 
have  written  a  historj'  so  devoid  of  philosophy. 

Tacitus  was  very  unlike  Livy  in  almost  all  respects,  but  as 
an  historian  he  was  like  him  in  so  far  that  his  aim  too  was 
essentially  moral  and  patriotic  The  darkness  without  was 
deeper,  however,  and  the  hope  within  less.  With  the  tragic 
pathos  of  a  despairing  patriot  and  the  righteous  indignation  of 
an  honest  man,  he  delineated  the  growth  of  social  corruption 
from  the  time  of  Tiberius  onwards,  in  order  to  deter  those  in 
whom  any  sense  of  moral  obligation  was  left  from  what  had  in- 
volved a  people  so  strong  and  virtuous,  so  glorious  and  free  as 
the  Roman,  in  such  misery  and  disgrace,  sucli  revolting  vice 
and  abject  slavery.  No  historian  has  given  so  large  a  place  to 
the  moral  element  in  history,  yet  without  ever  beconung  a  mere 
moralist  or  ceasing  to  be  an  historian.  No  one  has  shown  with 
the  same  power  and  vividness  what  moral  law  and  retribution, 
virtue  and  vice  and  their  concomitants  and  consequences,  are  in 
actual  historical  manifestatiou  and  evolution,  or  traced  with  so 
masterly  a  hand  the  connections  between  individual  character 
and  the  character  of  public  rule.  His  strong  moral  feelings 
may  have  given  rise  in  certain  cases  to  harsh  judgments ;  but 
obviously  they  were,  in  general,  under  such  firm  control,  that 
this  must  be  deemed  only  a  possibility,  and  in  no  particular 
instance  assumed  as  a  fact,  or  even  as  a  probability.  From 
what  he  knew  of  the  corruption  of  the  governing  classes  of 
Borne  he  may  have  drawn  inferences  as  to  the  corruption  of 
the  whole  social  body  which  are  not  to  be  accepted  without 
corroborative  evidence,  or  which  can  be  even  proved  exagger- 
ated ;  but  it  is  easy  to  attribute  to  Tacitus  errors  of  this  kind, 
which  are  really  only  mistakes  of  the  reader's  own,  consequent 
on  his  not  keeping  in  view  the  precise  limits  and  scope  of  the 
two  chief  works  of  Tacitus.  Notwithstanding  his  extraordinary 
intellectual  power,  Tacitus  attained  no  settled  convictions  on 
which  any  general  piiilosophy  of  history,  or  even  any  general 
conceptions  of  history,  could  be  rested.  He  had  obviously  no 
confidence  either  in  any  metaphysical  or  religious  theory  of 
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lings.  Hi9  moral  sense  often  breaks  down  his  doubts,  and 
impels  him  to  affirm  divine  intervention,  but  his  reason  was 
not  of  the  kind  which  carries  the  mind  above  what  is  visible 
and  concrete  or  positive.  He  confessed  himself  undecided  as  Co 
whether  human  affairs  are  governed  by  Providence,  or  fate  and 
inevitable  necessity,  or  the  wild  rotation  of  chance.  He  mode 
no  attempt  to  forecast  the  future  either  of  humanity  or  of  the 
empire.  Yet  he  is  justly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  scientific 
or  philosophical  historian,  inasmuch  as  he  traced  actions  back 
to  their  motives,  events  to  their  causes,  and  penetrated  to  tlie 

^secret  springs  of  social  change.  In  the  analysis  of  character  he 
nrpassed  all  the  historians  of  antiquity.  Full  of  matter  as  his 
narrative  is,  it  never  contains  anything  trivial  or  superfluous. 
His  style  fitly  exhibits  the  force,  originality,  and  dignity  of  his 
mind.  His  words  are  singularly  pregnant  with  meaning,  and 
few  of  them  could  either  be  omitted  or  replaced  by  another 
without  loss.  He  was  unquestionably  far  the  most  eminent  of 
the  IComau  historians. 
The  growth  of  Roman  historiography  had  been  slow ;  its  decay 

l^was  rapid.  After  the  greatest  of  Roman  historians  there 
ippeared  not  a  single  great  one.  Even  writers  like  Suetonius 
and  Floras  have  no  claim  to  a  place  in  this  sketch.  We  must 
pass  onwards,  therefore,  into  the  Christian  world. 

The  political  unity  of  the  Roman  empire  contributed  both  by 
its  advantages  and  defects  to  prepare  the  mind  for  belief  in  the 
piritual  unity  of  hunaanity  proclaimed  by  Christianity.     The 

fGoQpel  of  Christ,  with  its  new  views  of  God  and  of  man  and  of 
Uieir  relationship  to  each  other,  proved  to  be  the  germ  of  a 

^flew  world,  vaster  and  more  wonderful  than  that  ruled  by  the 

'Caesars.  It  did  not  preserve  the  Roman  empire  from  dissolu- 
tion, or  arrest  the  decay  of  Roman  literature ;  it  failed  to  inspire 
a  strong  patriotism  or  to  produce  a  high  civic  virtue ;  it  added 
not  a  single  author  worthy  of  mention  to  the  number  of  Roman 
historians.  But  it  leavened  society,  created  the  Church,  and 
caused  religion  to  be  felt  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  of 
history.  It  made  men  conscious,  as  they  had  never  been  before, 
that  they  were  spiritual  as  well  as  political  beings,  and  even 
more  spiritual  than  political  beings ;  that  spiritual  life  was  the 
nuMt  important  form  of  life.    Sustained  by  this  consciousness    "fUtf  '<«^«^ 
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the  Church  grew  stronger  as  the  etiipire  grew  weaker,  and 
remained,  when  the  poUticMil  unity  of  Rome  was  shattered,  to 
represent  and  uphold  religious  iinity.^to  remind  separate  and 
hostile  nations  that  they  wore  members  of  a  common  humanity 
and  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  divine  kingdom, — and,  it  must  be 
added,  strenuously  to  endeavour  to  make  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  submiasive  to  its  own  will  and  subservient  to  its  own 
interests. 

Christianity  by  creating  the  Church  enormously  enlarged  and 
enriched  history.  It  thereby  opened  up  a  central  and  exhaust- 
less  vein  in  the  mine  of  human  nature, — set  in  movement  a 
main  stream  in  the  flow  of  human  affairs.  The  rise  of  ecclesi- 
astical lustory  was  more  to  historiography  than  was  the  dis- 
covery of  America  to  geography.  It  added  immensely  to  the 
content*  of  liistory,  and  radically  changed  men's  conceptions 
of  its  nature.  It  at  once  caused  political  history  to  be  seen  to 
be  only  a  part  of  history,  and  carried  even  into  the  popular 
mind  the  conviction — of  which  hardly  a  trace  is  to  be  found 
in  the  classic  historians — that  all  history  must  move  towards 
some  general  human  end,  some  divine  goal. 

Ecclesiastical  historiography  was  lirst  cultivated  in  the  Greek 
Church.  The  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Hegesip- 
pU8  led  the  way.  Eusebius  (264-340)  gained  the  title  of  father 
of  Church  Historj'.  His  *  Ecclesiastical  History '  began  with 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  ended  with  the  triumph  of  the 
Church  by  the  help  and  favour  of  Constantine.  It  i-ecounted 
the  successions  of  the  apostles,  the  calamities  of  the  Jews,  the 
.persecutions  and  martyrdoms  of  Christians,  the  services  of  emi- 
nent ecclesiastics,  the  heresies  and  controversies,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  chief  transactions  and  varying  conditions  of  the  Church 
during  the  first  324  years  of  its  existence.  The  work  waa 
well  conceived,  judiciously  planned,  and  laboriously  executed. 
Although  largely  onnalistic  and  often  loosely  constructed,  it 
forms  on  tlte  whole  a  unity.  Its  materials  are  of  them.se]ves 
sufficient  to  give  it  a  priceless  value.  They  are  drawn  almost 
entirely  from  Greek  sources,  and  so  the  work  conveys  little 
information  as  to  the  Latin  Churches.  Eusebius  was  not  a  great 
writer,  and  to  call  him,  as  has  often  been  done,  "  the  Christian 
Herodotus,"  is  more  apt  to  suggest  his  inferiority  than  likeness 
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to  the  heathen  one.  He  was  as  devoid  of  the  incomparable  art 
of  the  son  of  Lyxes,  as  of  his  simplicity  and  riiihness  of  nature. 
He  lived  in  a  time  when  life  was  artificial  and  diseased,  and 
althongh  he  had  many  good  qnalities,  intellectual  and  moral, 
he  belonged  too  truly  to  his  time.  He  was  a  courtier  bishop, 
wanting  in  strength  and  reality  of  character,  in  singleness  of 
hearty  vision,  and  speech.  He  was  honest,  but  not  impartial. 
He  loved  religion  better  than  truth,  and  conceived  of  religion 
in  a  worldly  way.  It  is  easy  to  explain  and  even  to  excuse 
his  faults ;  it  is  a  duty  gratefully  to  acknowledge  his  services 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  learning ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  rtispect 
and  impossible  to  admire  him.     The  defects  of  his  character 

[  liave  left  deep  traces  in  his  historical  works.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  notice  his  '  Life  of  Constaritine.'  But  his  '  Chronicle/ 
based  on  a  chronological  labour  of  Julius  Africanus,  undoubt- 
edly deserves  mentiou.  It  consista  of  an  epitome  of  universal 
history,  followed  by  chronological  tables  which  exhibit  in 
parallel  columns  the  successions  of  the  rulers  of  different 
nations,  accompanied  with  indications  of  the  years  of  the  more 
remarkable  events.  It  was  thus  the  expression  of  the  concep- 
tion of  history  implied  in  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  the 
end  of  all  past  ages  of  divine  revelation,  and  of  human  search 

»«zid^j[|Bire.  The  position  accorded  by  the  Christian  Church  to 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  of  necessity  pro- 
foundly aflected  the  mode  of  viewing  history.  It  caused  what 
had  been  deemed  general  history  by  the  classical  historians 
to  be  considered  only  a  kind  of  partial  or  particularist  liistorj', 
and  the  history  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole  to  be  the  only 
truly  general  history.  The  Christian  historian  or  aimalist  felt 
bound  to  look  back  to  the  creation,  to  trace  the  special  liistories 
of  the  difl'erent  nations  as  divisions  of  one  coniprchensivo  his- 
tory, and,  by  the  help  of  a  chronology,  derived  chiefly  from 
Biblical  data,  to  determine  how  the  special  histories  synchron- 
ised. In  this  there  was  manifest  gain  to  historiography.  The 
underlying  thought  was  the  great  one  that  the  history  of  man 
was  a  divinely  ordered  system,  beginning  with  Adam,  centring 
in  Christ,  and  closing  in  a  day  of  judgment.  The  result  was  an 
immediate  and  decisive  transcendence  of  the  particularism  in 
the  treatment  of  historv  characteristic  of  the  classical  authors. 
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But  there  was  loss  as  well  as  gain.  The  Hebrew  historians 
were  regarded  as  above  criticism.  A  chronolopy  deduced 
from  texts  deemed  inspired  and  infallible  was  arbitrarily  im- 
poeed  on  the  liietories  of  the  heathen  nations,  A  false  persua- 
sion of  knowledge  as  to  primeval  times  was  engendered.  A 
view  of  uuiversal  history  was  formed,  specious  enough  to  gain 
unquestioning  acceptance  until  a  recent  period,  but  unable  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  strict  criticism  and  inconsistent  with  the 
results  which  research  has  at  length  attained.  The  Chronol- 
ogy of  Eusebius  was  soon  translated  into  lAtin  and  Armenian, 
and  often  both  abridged  and  continued.  It  was  the  basis  of  all 
the  chronological  work  undertaken  in  medieval  Christendom. 

Eusebius  had  several  "  continuators  "  in  the  Eastern  Church 
— e,g.t  Theodoret,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen  in  the  fifth  centuiy, 
and  Theodorus  and  Evagrius  in  the  sixtli.  Those  named  all 
showed  care  and  diligence  in  the  collection  of  information  and 
cousiderable  general  sobriety  and  vigour  of  intellect,  bat  also  a 
credulous  faith  in  divine  interpositions.  After  the  sixth  century 
the  Greek  Church  ceased  to  be  productive  in  historiography,  or 
in  any  other  department  of  knowledge. 

KuHnus  and  Jerome  marlc  the  historical  works  of  Eusebius 
known  to  the  Latin  Church.  Augustine,  in  his  *  De  Civitate  Dei/ 
attempted,  with  all  the  energy  and  resources  of  liis  magnifi- 
cent genius,  to  explain  the  facts  and  secrets  of  history  by  the 
principles  of  Christian  theology,  and  expounded  a  theory  of  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race  which  served  many  generations  as 
I  their  only  philosophy  of  history.  What  may  bo  called  in  a  lax 
and  general  way  the  Augustinian  philosophy  of  history  was 
substantially  the  only  one  known  in  medieval  Europe ;  and  it 
has  reappeared  in  modem  times  with  more  or  less  important 
modifications  under  the  hands  of  Bossuet,  Schlegel,  and  many 
others.  As  it  will  be  specially  treated  of  in  the  last  section  of 
our  Introduction,  this  mere  reference  to  it  must  here  suffice. 

The  Spanish  presbyter,  Paulus  Orosius,  wrote  his '  Historian; 
libri  vii.  adversus  paganos/  at  the  suggestion  of  Augustine, 
in  reply  to  the  same  charges  against  Chruitianity  and  Christian^ 
which  are  combated  in  the  '  Be  Civitate  Dei.'     The  chief  merit 
of  the  work  is  its  endeavour  after  comprehensiveness.     It  gives 
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history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the  year  A.D.  410. 

rits  central  thought  is  that  God  has  raised  up  and  cast  down 
kingdoms,  distributed  happiness  and  misery,  and  disposed  all 
human  affairs,  with  a  view  to  the  spread  and  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  gives  it  whatever  elevation  of  tone  and  unity 
of  plan  it  possesses.  The  polemical  and  practical  purpose  to 
which  it  owed  its  origin  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  so  it  abounds 
in  denunciations  of  ambition,  conquest,  and  idolatry,  and  in 
moral  adWce  and  spiritual  consolation.  It  adds  nothing  to  the 
historical  theory  of  Augustine.  Ozanam  finds  in  it  "  un  veritable 
talent,  quelquefois  ce  souffle  inspire  du  giSnie  Espagnol,"  which  I 
am  unable  to  discover.  Doergens  ('  Aristoteles,'  p.  12)  designates 
its  author— *'  der  erste  Vhilosoph  der  Geschichte ."    This  is  alto- 

ngether  unwarranted.     No  one  has  a  right  to  distribute  blue 

ptibbons  in  such  a  way.  Great  titles  ought  to  be  conferred  only 
on  great  men  and  for  great  services.  Orosius  was  no  historical 
philosopher  at  all, — no  philosopher  of  any  kind. 

Amidst  the  confusion  and  destruction  caused  by  the  barbarian 
invasions  and  the  downfall  of  tlie  Western  empire,  historiography 
like  all  other  literature,  nearly  disappeared.  Men  had  not  the 
heart  to  describe  events  which  filled  them  with  despair.  AU 
culture  decayed  until  only  the  bare  rudiments  of  knowledge 
remained.    Tlie  historical  art  of  medieval  Europe  began,  as  that 

[of  Greece  and  Kome  had  begun,  with  the  rude  and  simple 
chronicle.     Yet  there  was  a  most  important  difference  between 

Lthe  cases.     When  history  began  to  be  recorded  in  Greece  and 

{ome,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  become  unconscious  of  (heir 

connection  with  the  past  of  the  human  race, — with  a  history 

b  preceding  and  underlying  their  own.  It  was  not  so  with  medie- 
val Europe.  Its  continuity  with  the  past,  and  the  sense  thereof, 
were  nnsundered ;  both  the  classical  and  the  Christian  traditions 
were  retained  in  its  memory.  The  new  cycle  was  thus,  even  at 
the  commencement,  unlike  as  weU  as  like  the  old  one;  and  hence, 
however  analogous  to  it  it  might  prove  to  be,  it  could  never  pos- 
ibly  be  a  repetition  of  it.     Beside.s,  the  materials  of  history 

fwere  in  the  medieval  period  immensely  increased  by  the  new 
peoples  destined  to  become  new  nations,  and  by  the  new  institu- 
tions and  forma  of  life  destined,  after  absorption  or  commingling 
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with  the  old,  to  be  evolved  into  a  political  and  social  system 
profoundly  different  fi*om  the  Roman,  inasmuch  as  it  was  far 
more  extensive  and  complex,  far  more  spiritually  rich,  highly 
developed,  and  manifoldly  productive. 

The  fierce  minds  of  the  barbarians  were  softened  and  subdued 
by  the  persuasions  and  terrors  of  the  Church.  The  Christian 
clergy  became  the  teachers  and  rulers  of  the  nations  which 
arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  empire.  Art  or  culture  had  been 
the  dominant  fact  in  Greek  life,  and  positive  law  or  policy  in 
Roman  life;  religion  or  piety  as  understood  by  the  Church  was 
made  the  dominant  fact  in  medieval  life.  Literature  in  all 
its  branches  became  predominantly  religious,  and  religious  in 
its  specially  medieval,  that  is,  ecclesiastical  form.  Ecclesias- 
tical hifitoriea  outnumbered  all  other  histories.  Biographies  of 
saints,  bishops,  and  popes,  histories  of  single  convents  and 
monastic  orders,  ifec,  abounded ;  and  even  general  or  political 
histories  were,  with  few  exceptions,  written  by  ecclesiastics  and 
on  ecclesiastical  principles.  Indeed,  no  sharp  or  marked  dis- 
tinction was  drawn  between  ecclesiastical  and  general  or  ixjlilical 
history,  for  the  Church  in  these  times  intervened  directly  and 
powerfully  in  all  affairs.  The  distinction  deemed  fundamental 
in  the  medieval  period  was  not  that  between  Church  and  State, 
but  that  l>etween  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
world — the  civiias  Dei  and  civilas  diaboli  of  Augustine ;  and 
as  men  obeyed  or  disobeyed  the  Church,  as  affairs  were  favour- 
able or  adverse  to  the  Church,  they  were  regarded,  at  least  by 
almost  all  Churchmen,  as  belonging  to  the  one  kingdom  or  the 
other. 

The  mass  of  historical  writing  in  Latin  left  by  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  middle  age  is  enormous.  Tlic  best  portion  of  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  vast  collections  of  Grsevius,  Muratori,  Bouquet. 
Migne,  Guizot,  Pertz,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Much  more 
of  it  has  seen  the  light  in  the  publications  of  local  learned 
societies.  Much  of  it  is  still  iwpublished.  To  those  who  would 
make  a  special  study  of  it,  Potthast*  and  Chevallier*  may 
sen'e  as  general  guides.     Surveys  have  been  made  of  special 
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sections  of  it,  as  by  Wattonliach  *  and  Lorenz.*  There  is  still 
wanting,  however,  a  comprehensive  account  of  medieval  histori- 
iphj.  My  purpose  requires  rae  only  to  refer  to  a  very  few 
of  the  most  representative  writers  and  productions. 

QrggOEjLiifjroijrs,  who  died  in  594,  may  fitly  come  first.  As 
his  '  Hifltoria  Fraucorum '  is  the  chief  original  source  of  informa- 
tion for  the  Merovingian  period,  he  is  often  called  the  father  of 
French  history  ;  but,  of  course,  the  title  is  ambiguous,  and  by  the 
unlearned  apt  to  be  misunderstood.  In  a  small  and  feeble  body 
be  bore  a  large  and  strong  soul,  and  played  his  part  bravely  and 
Lskilhilly  in  fearful  and  ditficult  times.  His  '  Historia  Franco- 
'  rum '  is  in  ten  books.  The  first,  beginning  with  the  creation  of 
Adam  and  Kve,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  St  Martin  of  Tours, 
'  ia  of  no  special  worth.  Tiie  second  treats  of  the  Frankiah  con- 
^quest,  and  is  drawn  to  a  considerable  extent  from  works  now 
loBt.  The  third  and  fourth  deal  with  events  down  to  574,  two 
years  after  Gregory  had  become  bishop,  and  are  also  compara- 
tively meagre.  The  later  books  are  much  fuller;  indeed,  the 
last  four  are  occupied  with  a  period  of  only  seven  years.  Gregory 
Lvas  not  in  the  least  a  literary  artist.  He  was  quite  conscious 
^of  a  defective  acquaintance  with  grammar.  "  Veniam  precor," 
he  says,  "  si  aut  in  litteris,  aut  in  syllabis  grammaticam  artem 
excessero,  de  qua  adplene  non  sum  imbutus  "  ('  Hist.  Fr.'  iv.  1). 
His  style  was  rude,  unformed,  disjointed,  without  force,  preci- 
sion, or  elegance,  but  at  times  not  devoid  of  a  certain  realistic 
vividness.  Of  aptness  in  arrnngement,  skill  in  proportioning 
parts  to  one  another  and  the  whole,  or  judicious  subordination 
of  local  to  general,  and  insignificant  to  important  details,  hia 
work  shows  no  traces.  He  was  far  from  unprejudiced  in  Judg- 
ment, or  critical  in  his  appreciation  of  evidence.  He  was  a 
credulous  believer  in  miracles,  and  thought  very  leniently  of 
monstrous  crimes  if  committed  by  orthodox  princes,  very  se- 
verely of  heresy  or  hostility  to  the  Church ;  but  he  was  honest 
and  earnest  according  to  his  light,  and  showed  himself  so  by 
the  ingenuousness,  candour,  and  fulness  of  his  statements  of  fact. 

^  Watt«Dbach  (W)— DeuUchlond's   GwobicbUqueUen  im  Uittelalter  bia  cur 
UiUtt  dm  xiii.  Jahrhusderts.     -l'  Au6.     Berlin,  1877-78. 
'  LorcDz  (0)— Doutaclilniid'&  Gcachichtaquelleii  im  Mitt«!tAlUr  Mit  der  Mitt« 
I  xiii.  JtbrhundertB.    3"*  Aufl.     Berlin,  1886. 
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He  made  no  attempt  tpO  analyse  characters  and  actions,  to  trace 
the  causes  of  events,  to  explain  the  course,  tendencies,  and 
issues  of  human  affairs.  His  lioxizon  was  very  limited,  and  all 
within  it  was  drifting  and  confused,  seething  and  storm-tossed. 
Tlie  liistorical  world  around  him  was  not  one  in  which  he  could 
truly  see  order,  and  therefore,  the  best  thing  he  could  do,  prob- 
ably, was  to  describe  it  in  all  the  disorder  in  which  he  saw  it, 
instead  of  vainly  trying  to  find  order  in,  or  force  order  upon,  it. 
He  was  devoid  both  of  historical  philosophy  and  of  liistorical 
art,  but  he  has  preserved  a  rich  store  of  materials  for  the  his- 
torical philosophy  and  art  of  later  times. 

Bede  (Baeda)  was  bom  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  Gregory  of  Tours.  Both  his  character  and  surroiindings 
were  very  diflerent  from  those  of  the  first  historian  of  the 
Franks.  He  spent  a  studious,  pious,  peaceful  life  in  the  mouas- 
tries  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow.  It  closed  with  a  beautiful 
death  in  735.  He  acquired  mastery  over  all  the  scholarship 
and  science  of  his  age,  and  composed  treatises  and  tracts  on  a 
wonderful  variety  of  subjects.  Burke  has  aptly  called  him  "  the 
father  of  English  learning."  Much  the  most  important  of  his 
works  is  the  one  which  here  concerns  us,  the  '  Historia  Ecclesi- 
astica  Gentis  Anglorum.'  Its  five  books  embrace  the  period 
from  Caesar's  invasion  to  731.  It  begins  to  be  of  value  with 
the  arrival  of  Augustine  in  597,  and  still  more  with  that  of 
Paulimis  in  630.  It  gives  a  deeply  interesting  and  most  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Saxons  in  England  were 
Christianised,  and  also  a  lai^e  amount  of  precious  information 
as  to  events  which  would  now  be  called  secular.  For  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  time  to  which  it  relates,  it  is  contempo- 
rary history.  It  shows  a  diligence  in  the  collection  of  materials^ 
and  a  conscientiousness  in  the  use  of  them,  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Bede  was  so  judicious  in  the  selection  of  his  informants  tliat 
much  of  what  ho  tells  us  on  the  authority  of  others  is  not  less 
to  be  credited  than  what  he  tells  us  on  liis  own.  His  careful- 
ness to  let  his  readers  know  who  the  authorities  for  his  state- 
ments are,  makes  his  honesty  obvious  even  when  he  is  most 
manifestly  in  error  Thus,  although  he  never  seems  to  have 
thought  of  doubting  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle  vouched  for  by 
a  man  whose  character  he  esteemed,  as  he  seldom  or  never  fails 
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to  mention  on  whose  testimony  he  relies,  no  ground  is  left  for 
suspicion  in  regard  to  his  own  veracity  even  when  under  the 
infiiience  of  superstition.  Most  of  what  is  known  of  the  century 
and  a  half  of  English  history  after  the  arrival  of  Augustine  is 
wholly  derived  from  Bede.  Later  annalists  and  historians 
treating  of  the  same  period  have  only  repeated  or  amplified  and 
altered  his  statements.     The  superiority  of  his  work  to  that  of 

iGregory  of  Tuurs  as  regards  literary  qualities  is  very  marked. 
It  is  a  true  whole,  although  occasionally  the  connection  of  its 
is  loose  and  the  arrangement  is  determined  by  external 
stions.  Its  style  is  clear,  flowing,  attractive,  suitable  to  the 
abject,  and  a  natural  reflection  of  the  writer's  mind.  Particular 
incidents  are  often  admirably  presented.  Bede  was  certainly 
not  an  historical  philosopher,  but  he  was  as  certainly  an  his- 
torical artist  of  very  considerable  merit.  It  may  be  added,  that 
in  Ilia  '  De  ratione  tcmporum '  he  at  least  sot  a  good  example, 
in  occupying  himself  with  chronology ;  and  that,  although  no 
originality  can  be  ascribed  to  his  '  De  sex  mtatibus  seculi,'  it 
greatly  helped  to  transmit  and  spread  that  general  view  of  the 
development  and  stages  cf  the  history  of  the  world  which 
Augustine,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  othei-s,  had  propounded. 

We  require  to  pass  into  another  land  and  onwards  into  the 
eleventh  century  before  we  come  to  a  writer  who  added  to  his- 
torical knowledge  in  anything  like  the  same  measure  as  Bede. 
Accordingly,  I  mention  next  the  author  of  the  *  Gesta  Hamena- 
burgensis  eccleaiffi  pontificum,'  generally  known  as  Adam  of 
Bremen.  His  work  was  vrritten  between  1072  and  1076.  The 
archbishopric  of  Lund  was  not  then  founded,  and  all  the  Baltic 
regions — German,  Scandinavian,  and  Eussian — lay  within  the 
archbishopric  of  Hamburg-Bremen.  Adam's  history  of  this 
ecclesiastical  province  is  the  chief  source  of  knowledge  of  the 
oldest  history,  both  religious  and  secular,  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  information  in  it  was  drawn  from  books  and  documents 
now  lost,  as  well  as  from  personal  research  during  its  author's 
journeys  for  missionary  purposes.    It  bears  all  the  general  marks 

^of  trustworthiness  and  truthfulness,  although  in  parte  much 
ible  is  mixed  up  with  fact.  Its  style  is  natural  and  vigorous, 
appenberg  says  that  if  the  author  had  only  written  in  hia  own 
ongue  he  would  have  been  "  the  Herodotus  of  the  North." 
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In  South  Germany  there  lived  a  contemporary  of  the  Canon 
of  Bremen  who  was  still  more  eminent  as  a  writer, — LaaihfiEtof 
Hersfeld.     Mr  Freeman  speaks  of  him  thus  :  *'  He  begins  with 


annals ;  he  gradually  enlarges  and  warms,  till  his  tale  grows  into 
that  precious  and  admirable  narrative  of  the  great  struggle 
between  Pope  and  Csesar,  that  narrative  so  clear,  so  full,  so 
wisely  treading  the  narrow  path  between  partisan  writers  on 
cither  side,  that  it  has  won  for  a  monk  of  the  eleventh  century 
his  full  right  to  a  place  alongside  the  foremost  of  the  so-called 
ancients."  ^  Perhaps  these  words  convey  too  high  an  estimate 
of  Lambert's  impartiality.  He  was,  indeed,  impartial  as  com- 
pared with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  but  that  his  impartiality 
was  more  than  thus  relative,  may  fairly  be  doubted,  and  has 
been  denied  after  special  examination  by  critical  historians  like 
Rauke,  Flotto,  Geisebrecht,  and  Wattenbach.  Probably  the 
Pope  received  considerably  more,  and  Caesar  considerably  less, 
than  justice  from  him,  notwithstanding  the  natural  independence, 
moderation,  and  liberality  of  judgment  wliich  cause  him  to  con- 
trast so  favourably  with  the  partisan  writers  of  his  day.  No 
one  will  deny  to  him  rare  literary  talent.  His  general  style  is 
a  fine  combioation  of  native  force  and  cultured  elegance.  He 
portrays  character  and  pictures  incident  with  a  masterly  hand. 
Many  of  his  pages  once  read  can  never  be  forgotten. 

The  most  philosophical  of  the  medieval  chroniclers  was  Otto 
of  Freisingen, — the  grandson  of  the  Kraperor  Henry  IV.,  half- 
brother  of  Conrad  III.,  and  uncle,  confidant,  and  choseh  biog- 
rapher of  Frederick  I.,  the  famous  Barbarossa,  He  was  an 
earnestly  pious  man,  a  theologian,  a  monk,  an  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary, but  also  a  man  of  clear  and  sound  judgment,  conversant 
with  political  affairs,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
empire.  He  died  in  1158.  His  *  Chronicon  '  was  written 
between  1143  and  1146.  It  consists  of  eight  books,  the  firatsix 
of  which  were  lai^gely  a  reproduction  of  tlie  Universal  Chronicle 
of  Ekkehard  of  Aurach.  The  seventh  book  is  original  work  of 
great  merit  and  value.  The  two  books  '  De  gestis  Frcdcrici  I./ 
which  may  be  viewed  as  continuing  it,  are  of  equal  quality,  and  of 
even  higher  interest.  It  is  from  these  books  that  the  author's 
rank  among  historians  must  chiefly  be  determined.    They  entitle 

>  Utttbods  of  HUtoric&l  Study,  [ip.  164,  1U5. 
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him  to  a  high  position.  They  are  characterised  by  ooraprchen- 
siveness  of  treatment,  accuracy  of  statement,  clearness  of  insight. 
They  display  a  greater  impartiality  than  the  '  Annales '  of 
Lambert.  They  are  excellent  in  style  and  arrangement.  They 
are  lackius  in  no  essential  historical  quality.  The  eighth  book 
of  the  '  Chronicle '  treats  of  the  coming  and  dominion  of  Anti- 
christ, of  the  end  of  the  world,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just 
and  unjust,  of  the  twofold  judgment,  of  the  condition  of  the 
lost,  and  of  the  life  of  the  blessed  in  heaven.  In  the  plan  of 
Otto,  it  was  a  most  essential  portion  of  the  work.  To  that  work 
he  himself  gave  a  title  which  at  once  expressed  its  leading 
thought  and  indicated  whence  the  thought  was  dra\vn, — "  De 
rerum  mundanarum  mutatioue,  sive  de  duabus  civitatibus.*'  All 
in  it  turns  on  the  Augustinian  dualism  of  the  earthly  and 
heavenly  cities,  the  antagonism  of  the  kingdoms  of  man  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  From  beginning  to  end  its  aim  is  to  make 
apparent  the  mutability,  the  vanity,  and  miseries  of  mundane 
life,  and  that  heaven  is  the  only  true  refuge  and  home  of 
humanity.  The  contentions  of  the  time,  aud  especially  the 
conflict  between  pope  and  emperor,  while  perplexing  his  mind 
and  grieving  his  heart,  served  to  confirm  him  in  a  belief  which 
he  shared  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  that  the  consum- 
mation of  things  was  at  hand ;  that  soon  Antichrist  would 
appear,  and  that  then  Christ  would  come  to  judgment  and  take 
to  Himself  all  power  and  dominion.  He  wrote,  accordingly, 
**  ex  amaritudine  animo;,"  and  *'  non  curiositatis  causA  sed  ad 
ostendendas  caducarum  rerum  calamitates."  His  steady  con- 
templation of  tiie  course  of  history  from  a  religious  point  of 
view  has  caused  his  work  to  be  described  as  "  the  first  and  only 
attempt  at  a  philosophy  of  hi.story  made  in  the  middle  age." 
Bnt  it  was  rather  an  attempt  to  establish  by  history  a  thesis  in ' 
theology.  Certainly  if  a  philosophy  of  history  at  all  it  was  a 
poor  one.  Instead  of  seeking  to  exhibit  the  intrinsic  signifi- 
cance of  history,  it  sought  to  show  that  history  had  no  intrinsic 
significance.  A  pessimistic  view  of  life  in  time  is  not  made 
satisfactory  by  being  conjoined  with  an  optimistic  conception  of 
life  in  eternity. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  there  flourished  in 
England  a  school  of  writers  who,  if  less  than  historians  proper, 
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were  more  than  annalists  or  chroniclers.  Thev  took  the  classical 
historians  as  their  models;  sought  to  trace  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect,  instead  of  servilely  following  the  mere  sequences 
of  time;  treated  the  course  of  events  in  England  as  not  uncon- 
nected with  the  movement  of  affairs  ahroad ;  and,  in  a  word, 
attempted  to  interpret  as  well  as  narrate,  while  also  aim- 
ing at  artistic  excelleuce.  This  school  was  inaugurated  by 
William  of  Malmesbury,  and  found  its  greatest  representative 
in  Matthew  Paris.  "  In  Matthew  the  breadth  and  precision  of 
the  narrative,  the  copiousness  of  his  information  on  topics 
whether  national  or  European,  the  general  fairness  and  justice 
of  his  comments,  are  only  surpassed  by  the  patriotic  fire  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  whole.  .  .  .  With  all  the  fulness  of  the  school 
of  court  historians,  such  as  Benedict  or  Hoveden,  he  combines 
an  independence  and  patriotism  which  is  sti-ange  to  their  pages. 
He  denounces  with  the  same  unsparing  energy  the  oppression 
of  the  Papacy  and  the  king.  His  point  of  view  is  neither  that 
of  a  courtier  nor  of  a  Churchman,  but  of  an  Englishman,  and 
the  new  national  tone  of  his  chronicle  is  but  an  echo  of  the 
national  sentiment  which  at  last  bound  nobles  and  yeomen  and 
Churchmen  together  into  au  English  people."* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  further  the  course  of  Latin  histo- 
riography. There  is  little  to  tempt  us  to  linger  on  the  Latin 
chronicles  or  histories  composed  in  the  later  centuries  of  the 
middle  age.  I  know  of  none  of  them  not  inferior  to  some  of 
those  which  have  been  already  noticed.  The  bonds  of  medieval 
Cliristendom  had  to  be  broken  before  there  could  be  any  marked 
advance.  The  next  revival  of  Latin  historical  literature  came 
only  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  being  generally  abandoned. 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Polydore  Vergil, 
Sleidau.  De  Thou,  and  others,  reflected  honour  on  its  old  age. 
Since  the  classic  world  passed  away,  Latin  historiography  never, 
perhaps,  reached  so  near  classic  excellence  as  in  the  writings  of 
these  men.  But  they  and  their  works  do  not  fall  to  be  con- 
sidered here ;  they  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  the  time  to  which  this 
Introduction  refers. 

History  can  only  be  written  adequately  in  the  speech  of  the 
peoples  who  make  history.  Modem  history  required  to  be 
•  >  Greeo's  Short  Hist,  ot  the  Eng.  People,  pp.  142,  148. 
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recorded  in  the  languages  of  the  modern  nations.     Away  from 
contact  with  Ditin  and  the  remains  and  traditions  of  Roman 
civilisation,  the  Norse  people  grew  up  heroic  and  adventurous. 
and  the  Noree  tongue  developed  itself  in  freedom.     Nowhere 
in  Latinised  Christendom  did  men  writ«  as  well  as  the  Scandi- 
navian scalds  spoke  and  sang.     Hence  lonely  Iceland  can  hoaatl 
of  ita  Heimskringla,  that  immortal  story  of  the  Kings  of  Nor- J 
way,  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  murdered  in  1241,  compared  withj 
the  pages  of  which  those  even  of  a  Matthew  Paris  are  pale  and 
tedious.     There  the  wild  Viking  life,  as  it  moved  on  through 
gloom  and   liglit,  calm  and   Btorm,  by  laud  and  on   sea,  in 
domestic  scenes,  strange  adventures,  fierce  battles,  and  cruel 
tragedies,  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  is  portrayed  with 
.  the  truth  and  power  of  a  master  akin  in  genius  to  Homer,  and 
Scott,  and  Carlyle. 

England  can  claim*  the  honoar  of  having  had  the  earliest 
vernacular  chronicle ;  Russia  of  having  had  the  earliest  vemac- 
nlar  history;  France  of  having  had  the  earliest  series  of  popular 
chroniclers ;  and  Italy  of  having  had  the  eariiest  historians 
eminent  for  political  knowledge  and  philosophical  insight.  The 
general  and  intense  interest  excited  throughout  Europe  by  the 
Crusades  wag  what  gave  the  chief  direct  impulse  to  the  writing 
of  history  in  the  speech  of  the  unlearned.  Ouce  begun  various 
causes  favoured  its  perpetuation,  and  such  causes  continually 
increased  in  number  and  power  as  feudalism  fell  and  modem 
nations  became  constituted  and  consolidated.  The  rise  and 
growth,  however,  of  historiography  in  the  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  English  languages,  must  not  be  treated  of  at  this 
point,  but  in  connection  with  the  development  of  historical 
philosophy  in  the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  English  nations. 

Medieval  Europe  produced  nothing  worthy  to  be  called  a 
philosophy  of  history.  And  this  was  natural,  for  medieval 
Europe  was  extremely  ignorant  alike  of  the  facts  and  the 
methods  which  an  atiorjuRte  philosophy  of  history  pre- 
supposes. 

First,  there  was  in  the  middle  ages  a  want  of  the  necessary 
facts,  and  a  want  of  knowledge  of  what  facts  there  were. 
Sciences  differ  greatly  from  one  another  as  to  the  number  of 
facts  which  they  require  for  a  foundation,  as  to  the  number  of 
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observntions  they  must  Iwive  from  which  to  start.  In  some, 
the  pheuotueim  iwv  coiu^mnitirely  simple  and  obviously  bound 
togotlker  by  laws  prv*.Juoti\-<t  of  order  and  harmony ;  in  others, 
the  phenomena  are  oomparatirely  complex,  and  the  connec- 
tions aniou>;  them  exceedingly  latent,  abstruse,  difficult  to  trace. 
Astrtniomy  is  a  soienoa  ol  the  fonner  kind ;  geology  of  the 
latlor:  and  Chat  is  oue  reason,  and  not  the  least  powerful  reason, 
why  tho  otte  is  so  ancient  and  the  other  so  recent.  But  as  no 
Bciencit  has  facts  so  complex,  eo  di  verse,  bo  mobile,  so  intermingled. 
to  deal  with  as  tliat  of  human  history,  manifestly  none  needs 
the  same  multiplicity  of  oliservations,  so  extensive  and  varied 
a  ran^  of  oxpcrionco.  ConBno  the  mind  witliin  any  narrow 
sphere,  and  in  vain  will  it  try  to  discern  the  principles  which 
pt.T^'ado  it  and  cDuu«}Ot  it  with  others ;  lay  before  it  only  the 
oviMits  of  a  few  generations  or  nations,  and  in  vain  will  it  strive 
to  reduce  ttiein  under  law.  *'  It  must."  to  use  the  words  of 
M.  rouaiu,  "see  ninny  empires,  many  religions,  many  systems, 
apjwai-  anil  disappear  before  it  can  ascend  to  the  general  laws 
whioh  regulate  the  rise  and  fall  of  human  things;  it  must 
•urvivo  many  revolutions  and  must  go  through  much  disorder 
before  it  can  comprehend  tliat  above  and  around  all  there  is 
u  boautiful  and  boucficent  order."  But  how  narrow  was  the 
rniigo  of  oxi-K'rionco  and  real  information  accessible  to  the 
mttdioval  hiitoriati  I  Till  the  East  and  West  came  into  contact 
throt^h  invasion*  and  crusades,  commerce  and  pilgrimages, 
liltW  Was  known  in  Europe  of  the  oriental  world  beyond  what 
yima  atattHt  in  the  Hible.  The  knowledge  even  of  Boman  history 
vi««  iw  a  lou^;  time  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  was  preserved 
Wfltil^y  OmMi>>h  the  growth  of  those  practical  interests  which 
iMpc«4eita(tid  Uu>  study  of  Koman  law.  The  knowledge  of  Greek 
kwtvsfv  WK*  virtually  lost  till  the  great  revolution  known  as 
^  K«MVAt  v^f  U^ttcra  took  place.  Although  almost  all  possible 
^IlIMM^^  *tt\l  forms  of  social  life  lay  around  the  men  who  lived 
ill  lki*l  «4te  i4  anan'<hy  which  was  the  immediate  consequence  of 
^  ^4  \\\v>  l)arban&QS  over  the  Komans,  they  were  so 

-^Pi^ipim.  r^  Mid  ttudeveloped  that  any  adequate  insight  into 
^^  Mik  —ilMUWi  ftttd  issues  was  impossible.  The  sphere  of 
liMMi^iiSv  thus  narrow  was  only  capable  of  being 
^  %  W«V  WtV»  of  events  in  history  itself, — by  the 
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rise  and  progress  of  arts,  sciences,  forms  of  government,  and 
nations,  by  changes  of  creed  and  habits,  by  manifuld  inquiries 
and  discoveries,  suggesting  or  succeeding  one  another  in  an 
order  determined  by  nature  and  reason. 

The  medieval  mind  was,  further,  most  incapable  of  dealing 
rightly  with  the  historical  facts  which  were  accessible  to  it. 
The  primary  requisite  of  history  is,  of  course,  that  it  be  a  true 
record  of  events,  the  statement  only  of  what  happened,  the 
accurate  statement  of  what  happened.  But  that  supposes  the 
existence  and  exercise  of  qualities  in  which  the  medieval 
historian  was  specially  and  signally  deficient,  the  power  of 
truthful  observation,  the  habit  of  weighing  and  sifting  evidence, 
the  ability  to  throw  off  prejudice,  and  lay  the  mind  open  to 
receive  the  real  stamp  and  impression  of  the  actual  occurrences. 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  highest  degi*ee  credulous, 
uncritical,  and  prejudiced.  Ignorant  of  his  ignorance,  ignorant 
of  what  knowledge  was,  he  readily  accepted  fictions  as  facts, 
and  believed  as  unquestionable  a  crowd  of  legends  reganling 
Greece  and  Borne,  and  even  the  States  that  had  risen  on  the 
ruins  of  Home,  which  made  everything  like  a  correct  notion  of 
the  course  of  hiunan  development  impossible.  Imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  he  looked  at  all  events  through  an 
ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  medium  which  effectually  precluded 
him  from  fairly  estimating  secular,  and,  still  more,  heathen  life. 
As  regards  stories  of  miracles,  men  of  such  general  soundness 
of  mind  as  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Bede  were  utterly  unable 
to  distinguish  truth  from  error.  Thousands  on  thousands  of 
miracles  were  vouched  for  by  the  medieval  chroniclers,  and  yet 
there  is  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  a  .single  true  miracle  was 
wrought  during  the  whole  medieval  period.  Certain  writers 
have  argued  that  some  of  the  alleged  mimclea  must  have  been 
tme,  otherwise  so  many  false  ones  would  not  have  been  credited. 
But  they  have  not  ventured  to  point  out  which  were  true;  and 
the  supposition  that  God,  l>y  performing  a  few  real  miracles, 
\  provided  a  support  for  faith  in  a  multitude  of  false  ones,  is  far 
from  a  probable  or  pleasant  hypothesis.  It  should  be  frankly 
acknowledged  that  in  the  middle  age  faith  was  to  a  large 
extent  as  blind  as  it  was  sincere.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  dwell  on  this  point.      Buckle  haa  collected,  in  tlie  sixth 
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chapter  of  the  first  vrilume  of  his  'History  of  Civilisation  in 
England,'  mimerous  instructive  examples  of  the  credulity  of 
medieval  chroniclei-a,  and  has  proved  in  its  thirteenth  chapter 
that  the  free  and  impartial  criticism  of  testimony  failed  to 
penetrate  even  into  French  historiography  before  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Lecky  in  his  *  History  of  tlie  Kiiie  and  Influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  liationalism  in  Europe/  Draper  in  his  'Intel- 
lectual Development  of  Europe,'  and  Mazzaiella  in  liis  '  Storia 
della  Critica/  while  furnishing  confirmatory  evidence,  have 
shown  how,  through  the  concurrent  action  of  many  causes,  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  grew  up  and  spread,  how  the  fetters  of 
theological  dogmatism  were  gradually  broken,  and  how  the  pre- 
judices which  had  riveted  them  on  were  gradually  rooted  out 
TU^i  art  and  theory  of  historical  criticism  were  alike  unknown 
to  the  medieval  historians. 

Hut  the  correct  ascertainment  of  the  facts  is  merely  the  first 
and  simplest  function  of  method ;  the  inductive  use  of  the  facts 
is  a  more  difficult  one,  and  is  necessarily  later  in  appearing. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  processes  of  induction  could  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  historical  materials  before  the  mind  had 
become  accustomed  to  deal  truthfully  and  independently  with 
these  materials  as  individual  phenomena,  and  to  employ  these 
processes  in  the  various  departments  of  the  physical  sciences 
where  their  employment  is  so  much  simpler.  In  fact,  only 
sine*  the  eighteenth  century  can  historians  be  found  occupying 
themselves  with  the  remote  causes  of  event*,  with  general  social 
tendencies,  with  the  principles  of  intellectual  and  political  de- 
velopment which  circumscribe  and  dominate  individual  wills. 
The  historians  of  antiquity  aimed  at  describing  events  in  a  truth- 
ful, agreeable,  and  morally  and  politically  profitable  manner; 
their  highest  ambition  was  the  composition  of  works  beautiful  in 
form  and  practically  edifying  in  contents,  and  they  succeeded 
to  admiration ;  but  even  the  profoundcst  among  them  made  no 
attempt  to  go  farther  back  along  the  lines  of  causation  than  to 
the  motives  of  the  actors  engaged,  or  the  direct  influences  of 
certain  social  institutions.  The  middle  ages  were  giving  place 
to  the  modem  era  before  the  search  for  causes  was  carried  even 
thus  far  by  later  historians.  Mr  Hallam  is,  I  believe,  correct 
in  saying  that  Philippe  de  Commines  "  is  the  first  modem  writer 
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who  in  any  degree  has  displayed  sagacity  in  reasoning  on  the 
[^characters  of  men  and  the  consequences  of  their  actions,  or  who 
been  able  to  generalise  his  observations  by  comparison  and 
reflection."  He  was  certainly  surpassed,  however,  both  in 
Dwer  of  analysis  and  generalisation  by  his  Italian  contem- 
orary,  MachiaveUi,  and  yet  even  this  great  writer,  although  he 
shows  in  his  '  Discorsi  sopra  la  prima  deca  di  T.  Livio '  a  singular 
bdeamess  and  keenness  of  insight  into  the  proximate  causes, 
oth  political  and  psychological,  of  events,  and  a  singular 
power  of  reasoning  from  particulars  to  particulars,  from  ancient 
modem  actions  and  institutions,  neglects  i*emote  causes,  and 
ests  content  with  analogies  instead  of  laws, — analogies  which 
ho  has  often  exaggerated  and  overstrained  in  order  to  convert 
them  into  practical  lessons  for  immediate  application.  Vico 
j.Bnd  Montesquieu  were  the  morning  stars  of  a  brighter  and 
i>roBder  day,  the  light  of  which  is  now  reflected  from  the  pages 
[>f  almost  all  historians  of  recognised  ability,  not  excluding  even 
^those  who  speak  most  despairingly  of  everything  of  the  natui*e 
of  historical  science  or  philosophy.  It  ia  now  generally  ac- 
aowledged  that  the  historian  must  not  merely  give  correct 
^information  as  to  particular  actions  and  agents,  but  must  eac- 
liibit  them  in  connection  with  the  spirit,  tendencies,  and  inter- 
Bts  of  the  age  to  which  they  belonged,  with  a  collective  life,  the 
phases  of  which  are  determined  by  forces  which  manifest  them- 
Ives  more  or  less  in  individual  events  and  persons,  but  extend 
far  beyond,  behind,  and  beneath  tliem.  Thus  a  Grote  or  Curtius, 
a  Niebuhr  or  Mommsen,  casts  over  the  events  even  of  Greek 
and  Eoman  history  a  kind  of  light  not  to  be  found  in  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  Livy  and  Polybius,  and  which  is  essentiallyi 
sientific  in  character,  because  due  to  the  knowledge  of  lawsf 
Fand  causes  discoverable  neither  by  the  mere  observation  ofj 
events  nor  insight  into  the  motives  of  individuals,  but  only  byl 
an  elaborate  use  of  the  processes  and  resources  of  the  induc- 
tive method.  In  the  sphere  of  history,  analysis  and  compari- 
kaon  have  received  new  applications^  classilication  and  general- 
isation increased  light  and  power,  with  the  result  that  entire 
new  depajtments  of  history  have  been  constituted.  We  are  no 
longer  content  with  records  of  external  transactions,  but  seek 
also  to  know  the  growth  of  reason  and  culture  themselves,— ^ 
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the  development  of  humanity  in  all  iU  aspects  and  activities, 
industrial,  fcsthetic,  political,  moral,  reli^^ious,  and  acientifie. 
But  all  tliis  is  moderu.  The  men  of  medieval  times  were  so 
ignorant  of  scientific  law  and  method  as  to  have  no  conception 
of  any  of  the  forms  of  history  in  whicli  a  knowledge  of  them  is 
implied. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  during  the  middle  age 
there  existed  a  Mohnmmcdnn  as  well  as  a  Christian  civilisa- 
tion, and  u  Mohammedan  as  well  as  a  Christian  historiography. 
In  the  seventh  century  Mohauimed  founded  a  new  religion, 
which  first  uniied  into  a  single  people  the  scattered  tribes  of 
Arabia,  and  then  spread  with  unparalleled  rapiility  over  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Rome,  Persia,  Scinde,  Egypt,  North  Africa, 
and  Spain.  It  everywhere  roused  and  quickened  the  minds  of 
its  believers ;  and  for  several  centuries  Moslim  civilisation  in 
most  respects  equalled,  and  in  some  surpassed,  the  Christian 
civilisation  which  it  confronted. 

There  were  no  historical  compositions  in  Arabic  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed.  The  Prophet  himself  was  the  first  subject 
of  historical  interest  and  treatment;  the  next  was  the  exploits 
of  those  who  fought  in  his  cause.  For  about  a  century  after 
his  death  history  was  communicated  almost  exclusively  by 
spoken,  not  written  words.  Oral  tradition,  however,  increas- 
ingly disclosed  its  inadequacy ;  and  as  great  events  rapidly 
succeeded  one  another,  a  luxuriant  growtli  of  historical  literature 
naturally  followed.  That  literature  became  not  only  of  vast 
magnitude  but  of  great  value.  T!ie  Christian  medieval  world 
was  only  a  part  of  the  medieval  world,  and  a  part  imperfectly 
intelligible  without  acquaintance  with  its  Mohammedan  coun- 
terpart and  complement.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  all  our 
universal  histories,  histories  of  civilisation,  and  philosophies 
of  history,  suffer  from  their  authors'  defective  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  Mohammedanism.  Probably  no  class  of  scholars 
have  it  in  their  power  to  increase  more  the  stock  of  generally 
useful  historical  knowledge  than  those  who  arc  qualified  to 
appreciate  and  utilise  the  Arabic  historians.  The  histories  of 
Alohammedan  countries  in  the  middle  age  have  been  as  fully 
recorded  by  Mohammedan  annalists  as  those  of  the  various 
regions  of  Christendom  during  the  same  period  by  the  monkish 
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chroniclpTs:  and  consequently,  a  knowledge  of  tlie  former  as 
exact  and  ample  as  of  the  latter  is  recoverable,  and  may  equally 
be  made  to  enter  into  the  common  inlieritance  of  educated 
mankind. 

In  the  early  period  of  Mohammedan  historiography  a  promi- 
nent place  was  occupied,  as  haa  been  said,  by  accounts  of 
Mohammed,  and  of  the  wars  in  which  his  immediate  followers 
rere  engaged.  The  genealogies  of  Arab  tribes  and  familiea 
teceived  much  attention.  The  collection  of  the  traditions 
relating  to  the  Prophet  and  to  religious  beliefs  and  practices 

^tna  a  work  in  which  great  interest  was  felt  and  by  which  repu- 
ition  was  most  easily  gained.  The  mode  in  which  the  written 
history  arose  out  of  oral  testimony  had  a  decisive  influence  on 
its  whole  form  and  character,  as  is  well  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Do  Slane:  "  The  documents  relative  to  Muham- 
madan  history  were  transmitted  during  the  first  centuries  by 
oral  tradition  from  one  hdfiz  to  another,  and  these  persona  made 
it  an  object  of  their  particular  care  not  to  alter,  in  the  least 
degree,  the  narrations  which  they  had  received.  The  pieces 
thus  preserved  were  generally  furnished  by  eyewitnesses  of  the 
facts  which  are  related  in  them,  and  are  therefore  of  the  highest 
importance,  not  only  for  the  history  of  the  Moslim  people,  but 
or  that  of  the  Arabic  language.     The  hdfiz  who  communicated 

Ha  narration  of  tliis  kind  to  his  scholar  never  neglected  indicat- 
ing beforehand  the  series  of  persons  through  whom  it  had  suc- 
cessively pai^sed  before  it  came  down  to  him,  and  this  introdac- 
tioD,  or  support — isnAd,  as  the  Arabs  call  it — is  the  surest  proof 
that  what  follows  is  authentic  The  increasing  number  of  these 
narrations  became  at  length  a  burden  to  the  best  memory,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  write  down  the  more  ancient  of  them 
lest  they  sliould  be  forgotten,  One  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  collections  was  Ibn  IsMk's    History  of  the 

iMoslim  Wars,  a  work  of  which  we  possess  but  a  small  portion, 
[>Dtaining  the  life  of  Muhammad,  with  notes  and  additions  by 
a  later  editor,  Ibn  Hishfim ;  this  is  a  book  of  the  highest 
authority,  and  deservedly  so,  but  it  is  unfortunately  of  great 
rareness.  The  History  of  Islamism,  by  At-Tabari,  was  formed 
in  a  similar  manner;  being  merely  a  collection  of  indi- 

'vidual  narrations  preceded  by  their  imdd&;   many  of  them 
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relate  to  the  same  event,  and  from  their  mutual  comparison  a 
very  complete  idea  can  be  acquired  of  the  history  of  that  early 
period.  These  collections  of  original  documents  were  consulted 
by  later  historians,  such  as  Ibn  Al-Tanzi,  Ibn  Al-Ach!r,  and 
others,  and  it  was  from  these  sources  that  they  drew  tlie  facts 
set  forth  in  their  respective  works.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  principle  that  Islamic  history  assumed  at  first  the  form 
of  a  collection  of  statements,  each  of  them  authenticated  by  an 
isTidd;  then  came  a  writer  who  combined  these  accounts,  but 
suppressed  the  isftdds  and  the  repetitions ;  he  was  followed  by 
the  maker  of  abridgments,  who  condensed  the  work  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  furnished  a  leas  expensive  book  on  the  same 
subject"  * 

The  method  followed  by  Mohammedan  historians  in  the  com- 
position of  their  works  compelled  them  from  the  first  to  exer- 
cise a  certain  kind  and  measure  of  historical  criticism.  Pro- 
ceeding on  a  recoornition  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
testimony  of  the  primary  witnesses,  it  required  an  examination 
of  the  claims  of  those  wlio  passed  for  such.  The  Mohammedan 
historian  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  he  was  bound  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  persons  whose  reports  he 
collected  and  recorded.  But  he  was  content  to  discharge  this 
duty  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner.  He  deemed  it  enough  to 
know  on  merely  general  and  external  grounds  that  they  were 
men  of  good  reputation,  without  any  careful  comparison  and 
sifting  examination  of  their  reports  themselves.  We  cannot 
credit  the  Arabic  historians  with  the  knowledge  or  practice  of 
historical  criticism  in  its  modem  sense.  Wakidi,  Tabari, 
Goteiba,  Mas'udi,  were  unacquainted  with  it.  Ibn  Khaldun 
stood  almost  alono  in  clearly  apprehending  its  nature  and 
realising  its  importance.  There  was  no  lack  of  need  for  its 
exercise.  An  enormous  number  of  false  traditions  were  early 
in  circulation ;  genealogies  were  at  an  early  date  largely  fabri- 
cated; the  early  chroniclers  readily  accepted  fictions  as  facta 
whenever  they  tended  to  glorify  the  Prophet  and  his  followers. 
At  a  later  period,  works  deliberately  falsifying  history  were 
written  to  serve  some  immediate  purpose,  and  ascribed  to 
early  annalists  of  good  repute.  A  number  of  writings  on  wliich 
'  Ibn  KhsUikan's  Biogrftphical  DicttoD&ry  :  Introduction,  pp.  xxi,  xxti. 
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European  authors  have  founded  as  genuine  productions  of  the 
older  Mohammedan  historians  are  spurious  or  mendaciously 
corrupted.  For  example,  the  Account  of  the  Conquest  of  Syria, 
attributed  to  Wakidi.  on  which  the  first  part  of  Ockley's  well- 
known  book  is  chiefly  based,  must  have  been  written  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades ;  and  so  also  the  Historical  Notices  on  the 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  Powers  attributed  to  Coteiba,  and  un- 
fortunately relied  on  as  his  hy  Gayangos,  Weil,  and  Amari. 

In  the  second  century  of  the  Mohammedan  era  Kisfiam  was 
the  most  renowned  of  the  genealogists.  Until  recent  research 
cast  suspicion  on  the  whole  assumption  of  the  soimdness  of  the 
Arabic  genealogical  system,  he  was  credited  with  having  laid  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  labours  of  his  successors,  Ma'jnar  (ben 
el-Mutbanii).  who  died  in  209  a.h.  (821  A.D.),  published  about  200 
works,  tbe  most  important  of  wliich  treated  of  historical  sub- 
jects. He  wrote  a  history  of  Mecca  and  of  Medina,  but  showed, 
like  so  many  Arabic  historiographers,  a  marked  preference  for 
themes  relating  to  war.  In  one  of  his  writings  he  commemo- 
rated 1200  of  the  days  on  which  the  Arabs  had  been  engaged 
in  battle.  He  was  himself  of  Jewish-Persian  descent,  and 
although  he  had  in  various  writings  glorified  the  achievements 
of  the  Arabs,  he  gave  free  expression  to  his  hatred  of  themselves, 
and  thereby  caused  great  ofifence.  His  contemporary,  ^VaJcidi 
(d.  207  A.u>),  enjoyed  immense  popularity  in  his  lifetime,  and 
his  fame  as  an  lu&toriau  has  in  the  East  never  waned.  He  was 
a  man  of  Indefatigable  dihgeuce.  He  is  said  to  have  kept  two 
slaves  constantly  employed  in  copying  and  transcribing  for 
him,  and  to  have  left  books  filling  600  chests,  each  of  which 
required  two  men  to  carry  it.  A  History  of  Mohammedan  Con- 
quests is  his  most  important  work,  and  it  is  an  excellent,  almost 
typical,  example  of  tlie  Arabic  historiography  of  the  time. 

Literature  in  many  forms  was  cultivated  with  great  zeal 
and  success  in  Mohammedan  lands  during  the  third  century 
after  the  Flight  (815-912  A.D.)  Among  the  historians  of  the 
period  it  may  suffice  to  mention  only  Bochari,  Coteiba,  and 
TabarL  Bochari  acquired  high  fame  as  a  commentator  on  the 
Koran,  and  hecame  the  most  eminent  authority  on  the  subject 
of  tradition.  He  wrote  a  work  known  as  the  Great  History,  on 
the  trustworthy  and  untrustworthy  traditionists;  and  drew  up 
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the  Kiidb  CLS-Sakth,  a  collection  of  7275  traditions  which  he 
regarded  aa  genuine.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  cost  him 
sixteen  years'  labour,  and  its  contents  to  have  been  selected 
from  a  mass  of  600,000  traditions.  The  traditions  accepted  by 
Bochari  are  generally  received  by  Mohammedans  without 
question,  his  discrimination  and  fairness  of  judgment  being 
deemed  by  them  to  have  been  as  extraonlinary  as  his  memory 
and  erudition.  Coteiba  was  a  man  of  varied  literary  gifts,  and 
parbicukrly  distinguished  as  a  philologist  and  exegete.  HiB 
'  Book  of  Facts,'  or,  as  Wustenfeld  its  editor  calls  it,  *  Handbook 
of  History/  and  bis  'Requisite  Histories,'  are  allowed  tx>  be 
characterised  by  exceptional  keenness  and  comprehensiveness 
of  research,  and  accuracy  and  elegance  of  statement.  He 
showed  great  good  sense  in  avoiding  diffuseness,  refraining 
from  useless  repetitions,  and  silently  rejecting  uncertified  tradi- 
tions. Tahari  was  bom  in  224  and  died  in  310  of  the  Hegira. 
His  Commentary  on  the  Koran  i8  deemed  by  some  judges  an 
even  greater  work  than  his  Annals ;  but,  however  this  may  be, 
the  latter  work  has  made  his  name  one  of  the  most  renowned 
and  esteemed  in  Arabic  historiography.  It  may  be  reckoned 
the  first  General  History  written  from  the  Mohammedan  point 
of  view.  It  began  with  the  creation  and  ended  with  302  A.H. 
(914  A.a).  It  was  planned  on  the  largest  scale,  and  executed 
with  great  skill  and  ability,  with  unsparing  toil,  with  vast 
infonnatiou,  with  independence  of  judgment,  with  attractive- 
ness of  style.  It  was  a  collection  of  historical  traditions  and 
documents  so  ample  yet  judicious,  and  so  aptly  combined,  that 
it  was  at  once  recognised  as  a  substitute  for  many,  and  a  sup- 
plement to  all,  previous  historical  works.  The  study  of  general 
historj'  had  been  not  only  neglected  by  the  early  Moslims,  but 
purposely  shunned  as  unlawful  and  dangerous.  This  prejudice 
was  in  course  of  time  overcome ;  and  after  the  appearance  of 
Tabari's  Annals,  general  surveys  of  history  became  common. 
Of  course,  the  autliors  uf  such  surveys  all  assumed  that  the 
triumph  of  Islam  was  the  goal  of  history.  Their  guiding 
thread  through  the  ancient  world  was  the  succession  of  genera- 
tions, and  especially  the  succession  of  prophets,  from  Adam  to 
Mohammed,  as  represented  in  the  Hebrew  records  and  Arabic  or 
Persian  traditions.     The  Mohammedan  view  of  ancient  history 
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had  all  the  defects  of  the  medievfll  Christian  view,  with  others 
peculiarly  its  own.  Tabari's  work  had  the  faalt  of  being  far 
too  long.  The  Arabic  mode  of  writing  history  necessarily 
t-endcd  to  excessive  bulk,  and  its  accompaniment  excessive  cost. 
Hence  there  was  a  demand  for  abridgments,  and  these  often 
practically  displaced  the  works  which  they  summarised.  With 
all  its  reputation  and  merits,  the  Chronicle  of  Tabari  fell  almost 
into  oblivion  after  it  had  been  abridged  and  continued  by  El- 
Makin  (Elmacin).  Considerable  portions  of  it  have  beeu 
translated  into  Latin  by  Kosegarten,  into  French  by  Dubeux, 
and  into  German  by  Koldeke. 

Another  historical  writer  of  great  celebrity  was  Mas'udif 

whose  life  fell  mostly  within  the  tenth  century  of  our  era,  as 

ie  died  in  346  or  346  a.h.    He  has  been  likened  to  Herodotus ; 

^md  he  cannot  be  denied  to  have  iiad  a  curiosity  as  active  and 

universal,  and  to  have  acquired  an  even  larger  stock  of  know- 

ige  of  all  kinds.     He  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  in 

ivelling,  and  yet  left  an  enormous  mass  of  writing.  He 
visited  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Madagascar,  South  Arabia,  Persia, 
the  regions  about  the  Caspian  Sea,  Russia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
LAIorocco,  and    Spain ;    and    wherever    he    went,    geography, 

&nners,  politics,  religion,  and  history,  were  alike  the  objects 
of  his  eager  investigation.  He  embodied  the  results  in  a 
'  History  of  the  Times,'  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  East,  yet 
90  vast  that  it  has  never  been  printed.  He,  however,  abridged 
it  under  the  title  of  '  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems,' 
and  on  this  abridgment  his  fajne  cliiefly  resta.^  He  showed 
little  skiLl  in  methodising  the  enormous  stores  of  information 
which  he  had  accumulated.  His  transitions  from  one  subject 
'  to  another  are  often  most  arbitrary.  He  was  devoid  of  the 
[artistic  sense  which  enabled  Herodotus  to  combine  his  varied 
[materials  into  an  admirable,  almost  dramatic,  whole.  He  lacked 
also  his  simple  grace  and  exquisite  naturalness  of  stylo.  As  he 
was  eveu  less  critical  and  more,  credulous  than  Herodotus,  he 
received  on  hearsay  as  facts  a  host  of  fables.  Yet  his  work  was 
[highly  valuable,  greatly  increasing  the  sum  of  historical  know- 
pledge,  and  even  displaying  more  genuine  historical  interest  and 

^  UACondi,  Les  prairies  d'or.    Texte  et  traduction  par  C.  Bubicr  d«  Uaynaid 
«t  PaTet  d«  Oourt«iI]e.     T.  L-ix.     Paris,  1861-77. 
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ability  than  any  work  produced  in  Europe  in  the  same  century. 
Tlje  mere  indicAtion,  however,  of  the  variety  and  distribution 
of  its  contents  may  be  more  instructive  than  further  descrip- 
tion. The  first  six  chapters  give  an  account,  drawn  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Koran,  and  oriental  traditions,  of  the 
period  between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  birth  of 
Mohammed,  which,  ludicrous  and  legendary  as  it  in  great  part 
is,  is  of  the  same  character  as  what  still  passes  in  Mohammedan 
lands  for  true  history.  The  seventli  chapter  treats  of  the 
Hindus,  their  scientific  knowledge,  their  religious  opinions,  and 
their  various  governments,  but  shows  complete  ignorance  of 
their  early  history.  It  is  followed  by  seven  chapters  (8-14) 
mainly  relating  to  physical  and  historical  geography,  but  in- 
cluding not  a  few  digressions  and  marvellous  stories.  Tlie 
fifteenth  chapter  is  on  China,  and  admirably  appreciative  of 
the  character,  rejigton,  and  polity  of  its  people,  although  the 
views  which  it  gives  of  early  Chinese  history  arc  quite  mythical. 
The  next  chapter  is  a  strange  medley  on  seas  and  islands,  Spain 
and  other  countries,  and  perfumes.  It  is  followed  by  one  which 
contains  much  valuable  information  regarding  the  Caucasian 
regions  and  their  inhabitants,  and  a  good  deal  which  is  merely 
carious  about  apes  and  falcons.  Then  come  seven  chapters 
(18-24),  weighted  with  matter  imperfectly  sifted,  on  the  Assyr- 
ian and  Persian  kings.  They  are  succeeded  by  three  chapters, 
respectively  on  the  Greeks  and  their  history,  Alexander  in 
India,  and  the  Greek  kings  after  Alexander.  And  these  are 
followed  up  by  three  relating  to  the  Koman  Empire— the  first 
treating  of  the  period  before  Christianity  was  acknowledged  as 
the  State  religion,  the  second  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  prior 
to  the  rise  of  Islam,  and  the  third  of  the  emperors  who  rcignwl 
from  that  date  to  the  time  when  Mas'udi  wrote.  Egypt  and 
Alexandria  are  dealt  with  in  two  chapters  (31-32) ;  the  Sudanese, 
Slavonians,  Franks,  and  Lombards,  in  one  each  (33-36).  The 
chapters  on  the  'Adites  (37),  on  the  Themudites  (38),  and  on 
Mecca  and  the  Ka'aba  (39),  may  be  regarded  as  forming  another 
group.  They  are  followed  by  a  general  discourse  on  the  various 
countries  of  the  earth,  and  on  love  to  the  native  soil  (40).  The 
next  five  chapters  relate  to  Yemen  and  its  history.  The  suc- 
ceeding six  form  a  treasury  of  information  on  the  manners, 
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customSj  superstitions,  and  folk-lore  of  ihe  Arabs.  After  giving 
an  account  of  Seil  el  'Axem  (53),  Mas'udi  introduces  au  erudite 
and  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  months  of  the  Arabs,  Kopta, 
Syrians,  and  Paraia,  on  the  levolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  on  opinions  as  to  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
(64-62).  With  equal  fulness  he  treats  of  the  sacred  houses 
of  the  Hindus,  Greeks.  Komans.  Slavonians.  Sabaeans,  and 
Magians  (63-68).  The  sixty-ninth  chapter  is  a  conspectus  of 
'  chronology  from  the  beginning  of  liistory  to  the  birth  of 
Mohammed.  Five  chapters  are  occupied  with  Mohammed — 
his  descent,  his  deeds,  his  mission,  and  his  doctrines.  The  last 
sixty-seven  cliapters  are  a  history  of  the  Khalifats  to  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century. 

During  five  centuries  after  the  death  of  Mas'udi,  Arabic 
historiography  continued  to  be  diligently  cultivated.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  last  branch  of  Mohammedan  literature  to  wither 
and  decay.  In  ail  these  centuries  there  were  writers  who 
attempted  to  compose  universal  histories  on  the  model  of  tliat 
of  Tabari,  and  to  combine  geography  and  physical  science 
generally  with  history  after  the  manner  of  Mas'udi.  There 
were  others  who  rendered  eminent  services  by  working  within 
narrower  and  more  definite  limits,  as,  c^.,  Biruni  (■)■  1038  a.d.)^ 
by  his  researches  into  the  history  of  India,  and  AbdalicUtf 
(f  1231  A.D.),  whose  well-known  description  of  Egypt  is  very 
remarkable  for  the  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  its  style,  and 
the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  its  information.  Local  history 
received  much  attention,  and  such  towns  as  Damascus,  Bagdad, 
Ispahan,  &c.,  were  the  subjects  of  most  voluminous  works. 
Biography  was  especially  popular.  Even  biographical  diction- 
aries were  numerous.  Most  of  them  were  special,  some  treating 
of  the  companions  of  Mohammed,  or  of  the  persons  mentioned 
in  the  collections  of  traditions ;  others,  of  the  princes  of  a  par- 
ticular dynasty,  or  of  the  famous  men  of  a  particular  city,  or 
of  classes  of  celebrated  persons — as,  e.g.,  of  theologians,  jurists, 
philosophers,  physicians,  or  poets.  Others  were  general  Of 
these  the  most  successful  was  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Jbn.  XTuxiliJcan  {f  1282  AD.),  whom   Sir  William   Jones  has 

I  Hit  *  CtiroDology  of  Ancient  Nations '  hu  been  txanalated  into  English  by 
C.  E.  Sacban.     London,  1878. 
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pronounced  to  be  perhaps  the  best  writer  of  lives,  "et  cert^ 
copiosior  Nepote,  elegantior  Plutarcho,  Lnertio  jucundior." 
Shahrastani  (f  1153  a.d.)  deserves  to  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered for  his  '  Book  of  Roligioua  and  Philosophical  Secte.'  ^ 

While  Arabic  historiography  was  not  devoid  of  obvious 
merits,  it  never  reached  the  scientific  or  philosophical  stage. 
Among  the  many  who  cultivated  it,  none  got  much  beyond 
mere  description  and  annalistic  narration.  Athtr  (1160-1232 
A.D.),  the  author  of  a  Universal  History  or  Clironicle,  edited 
in  14  vols,  and  partially  translated  (into  Swedish)  by  Tomberg, 
probably  comes  nearest  being  an  exception  to  this  statement. 
He  was  not  content  merely  to  relate  events  iu  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  but  sought  also  to  discover  and  exhibit  their  natural 
ant4?cedents  and  consequences.  Farther  than  this,  however,  he 
did  not  go ;  ho  made  no  endeavour  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
evolution  of  the  general  ideas  which  pervade  history,  and  of  the 
operations  of  those  deeper  causes  of  social  change  by  which  its 
immediate  and  visible  causes  are  called  into  existence  or  con- 
ditioned in  their  action. 

As  regards  the  gcience  or  philosophy  of  history,  Arabic 
literature  was  adorned  by  one  most  brilliant  name.  Neither 
the  classical  nor  the  medieval  Christian  world  can  show  one  of 
nearly  the  same  brightness.  Ibn  Klialdnn  (A.D.  1332-1406), 
considered  simply  as  an  historian  had  superiors  even  among 
Arabic  authors,  but  as  a  theorist  on  history  he  had  no  equal 
in  any  age  or  country  until  Vico  appeared,  more  than  three 
hundred  years  later.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Augustine  were  not 
hia  peers,  and  all  others  were  unworthy  of  being  even  men- 
tioned along  with  him.  He  was  admirable  alike  by  his  origi- 
nality and  sagacity,  his  profundity  and  hia  comprehensiveness. 
He  was,  however,  u  man  apart,  as  solitary  and  unique  among 
hia  oo-religionifits  and  contemporaries  in  the  department  of 
historical  philosophy  as  was  Dante  in  poetry  or  Roger  Bacon 
in  science  among  theirs.  Arabic  historians  had,  indeed,  collected 
the  materials  which  he  could  use,  but  he  alone  used  them.  Of 
this  remarkable  man,  however,  and  of  his  views  on  history,  I  shall 
treat  at  some  length  in  the  last  section  of  this  Introduction. 

^  Edited  hf  Caratou,  LondoD,  1S40,  and  trfttulfttwl  into  0«nnan  b;  Haar- 
bracker,  Halle,  13&0.fil. 
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The  pjrowth  of  history  towards  a  scientific  stage  has  been 
.  partly  the  consequence  and  partly  the  cause  of  the  growth  of 
'Certain  ideas,  without  a  firm  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  which 
no  philosophical  study  or  conception  of  history  is  possible.  It 
seems  necessary  to  indicate  what  has  been  the  history  of  some 
of  the  more  important  of  these  ideas,  to  the  period  when  our 
account  of  the  development  of  the  philosophy  of  history  begins. 
Farther,  there  is  no  need  at  present  to  go,  as  their  later  history 
is  included  iu  that  of  the  philosophy  of  liistory  itself. 

By  ideas  is  not  here  meant  anything  mysterious  or  meta- 
physical, but  only  general  thoughts  which  connect  and  render 
intelligible  a  certain  number  of  facts.  There  must  be  general 
thoughts,  there  must  be  appropriate  ideas,  before  facts  are  in- 
.  telligible.  This  is  in  im  real  contradiction  to  the  obvious  truth 
that  thoughts  are  only  general  in  virtue  of  being  thoughts  of 
60  many  facts;  that  ideas  are  only  appropriate  in  virtue  of 
being  appropriate  to  the  facts.  Professor  Roscher  of  Leipsic 
points  out,  in  his  work  on  Thucydides.  how  that  great  historian's 
UBual  explanation  of  things  amounts  to  this — A  is  the  cause 
of  B,  and  B  is  the  cause  of  A.  And  it  is  more  or  less  so  with 
all  great  historians,  it  is  only  narrow  and  meagre  pragmatical 
historians,  or  rather  historical  logicians,  who  affirm  rigidly 
and  invariably  that  A  is  the  cause  of  B,  B  of  C,  and  C  of  D, 
&c  Wherever  there  is  an  organism  like  a  living  body,  the 
mind  of  man,  or  even  a  society, — wherever  there  is  correlation 
of  parts  and  functions — wherever  there  is  action  and  reaction, 
— the  single  linear  series  of  causes  and  effects  is  not  found.  A 
is  the  cause  of  B  and  B  of  A,  inconsistent  as  it  may  seem  to 
be,  is  then  often  a  truer  formula  than  A  is  the  cause  of  B  and 
B  of  C,  consistent  as  it  may  seem  to  be.  The  case  in  liand 
i  IS  an  instance.  Without  facts,  no  ideas.  Without  ideas,  vir- 
tually no  facts;  nothing  that  is  a  fact  for  thought;  nothing 
that  the  mind  can  make  any  use  of. 


L  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  ideas  referred  to  is  that 
of  progress.     The  philosophy  of  history  deals  not  exclusively 
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but  to  a  great  extent  with  laws  of  progress,  with  laws  of  evo- 
lution ;  and  until  the  idea  of  progress  was  firmly  and  clearly 
apprehended,  little  could  be  done  in  it.  Now  the  history  of 
tliat  idea,  within  the  period  which  at  present  concerns  us,  is 
nearly  as  follows. 

In  the  oriental  world  it  was  unknown,  or  denied,  or  appre- 
hended only  in  an  exceedingly  limited  degree.  The  common 
assertion  that  the  diametrically  opposite  idea  of  deterioration — 
the  belief  that  the  course  of  human  affairs  is  from  good  to  bad 
and  from  bad  to  worse — pervaded  all  Asiatic  thought,  whether 
religious  or  political,  is  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration.  The  safe 
aOirmation  is  that  a  definite  general  view  of  history  was  seldom 
formed,  and,  where  formed,  was  very  rarely  indeed,  if  ever,  that 
of  a  progressive  de\'elopment. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  an  idea  should  originate 
and  prevail  in  China.  No  one,  it  is  true,  who  has  felt  interest 
enough  in  that  singular  nation  to  study  the  researchers  and  trans- 
lations of  Remusab,  Panthier,  Julien,  Legge,  Plath,  Faber,  Eitel, 
and  others,  will  hesitate  to  dismiss  as  erroneous  the  common- 
place that  it  has  been  an  unprogressive  nation.  The  develop- 
ment and  filiation  of  thought  is  scarcely  less  traceable  In  the 
history  and  literature  of  China  than  of  Greece;  and  genuine 
Chinese  hi-storiography,  unperverted  and  uncorrnpted  by  the 
mythological  fictions  of  Buddhism,  makes  no  extravagant  pre- 
tensions either  as  to  the  antiquity  or  dignity  of  the  national 
origin,  but,  with  rare  honesty  and  sobriety  of  judgment  goes 
back  to  the  small  and  barbarous  horde  in  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains  of  Shensee,  which  Footsoushe  began  to  reduce  to  settled 
order  rather  more  than  three  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Development  has  been,  however,  for  very  long  slower 
in  Cliina  than  anywhere  else,  periods  of  decadence  have  been 
more  numerous,  reverence  for  the  past  lias  been  stronger  and 
more  confirmed,  while  the  power  of  generalisation,  the  ability 
to  take  comprehensive  views,  is  just  the  quality  in  which  the 
Chinese  mind,  in  many  respects  admirably  endowed,  is  most 
deficient.  Among  the  Chinese,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Hindus,  the  theory  of  cosmical  and  human  cycles 
has  appeared  in  various  forms.  As  the  observation  of  history, 
however,  seems  to  have  had  almost  nothing  to  do  with  its  for- 
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matioD,  t  content  myself  with  referring  any  one  who  feels  an 
interest  in  it  to  the  articles  of  Remusat  in  the  "  Journal  des 
Savants'  (Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec,  1831),  and  to  the  learned  and 
corions  dissertation  of  P.  Leroux  in  his  *De  THuraanit^'  (t.  il 
ch.  viii). 

In  India,  where  human  existence  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
stage  in  the  course  of  transmigration,  where  the  sense  of  the 
evil  and  transitorinesa  of  life  has  for  ages  had  an  intensity  and 
depth  the  European  mind  can  perhaps  hardly  realist;, — in  India, 
the  home  of  pantheism,  fatalism,  and  caste, — the  thought  of  social 
progress  and  its  inspiring  hopes  could  never  possess  the  heart. 
Instead,  there  was  the  mythical  dream  of  \*ast  chronological 
cycles,  each  divisible  into  four  epochs,  which  are  the  stages  i 
through  which  the  universe  and  its  inhabilants  must  pass  from  I 
perfection  to  destruction,  from  strength  and  innocence  to  weak- 
ness and  depravity,  until  a  new  mahd-yxtga  or  great  cycle  begins. 

The  old  Ormazd  religion  gave  expression  to  the  hope  that 
evil  would  not  last  for  ever. — that  the  Power  of  Darkness  would 
cease  on  some  predestined  day  to  struggle  with  his  righteous 
adversary,  and  bow  to  his  authority,  aud  neither  will  nor  work 
wickedness  any  more;  but  it  did  so  only  titfully  and  feebly, 
sometimes  suggesting  the  opposite,  and  never  connecting  \ni\i 
the  hope  of  the  final  victory  of  goodness  any  doctrine  of  gradual 
progress. 

The  religion  of  Israel  was  of  its  very  nature  a  religion  of  the 
future,  a  religion  of  hope.  Expectation  was  throughout  its  atti- 
tude ;  it  in  al!  its  parts  pointed  forward  ticyond  itself ;  from 
generation  to  generation  its  voice  was  that  of  one  crying, 
Prepare.  Still  tliere  is  no  evidence  of  the  ancient  Jews  having 
attained  to  a  conscious  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  progress, 
nor  is  there  any  distinct  enunciation  of  that  idea  in  the  Old 
Testament 

It  is  often  said,  and  even  by  those  who  ought  to  know  nmch 
better,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  conceived  of  the  course 
of  history  only  as  a  downward  movement,  whereas,  in  fact,  they 
conceived  of  it  in  all  ways — ic,  as  a  process  of  deterioration  [ 
a  progress,  and  a  cycle,  although  in  none  profoundly  or  con- 
sistently. The  natural  illusion  of  the  individual  that  the  days 
of  his  boyhood  were  brighter  aud  better  tlian  those  of  his 
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maturity,  is  also  an  illnsion  natural  to  the  race,  natural  to 
nations,  one  wliicli  many  circumstances  seem  to  coufirm,  one 
which  can  only  be  adequately  corrected  by  such  a  survey  of 
bygone  generations  as  antiquity  had  not  the  power  to  make; 
and  the  thought  of  a  deterioration  of  human  life  from  age  to 
age  certainly  often  meets  us  in  the  literatures  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  OS  was  to  be  expected.  But  the  obtrusively  manifest 
fact  that  the  origins  of  all  things,  so  far  as  they  could  be  traced, 
were  small  and  feeble — the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  vari- 
ous rude  and  savage  peoples,  the  abundant  evidences  which 
a  Greek  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  or  a  Bomau  of  the  age  of 
Augustus,  possessed,  of  the  ciWliaation  he  enjoyed  having  been 
evolved  out  of  a  comparatively  barbarous  social  state,  suggested 
alflo  to  many  thoughtful  minds  of  the  classical  world  the  notion 
of  progress.  And  the  circular  movements  of  the  stars,  the 
cycle  of  changes  through  which  the  lives  of  all  plants  and 
animals  pass  from  birth  to  death,  and  fatalistic  and  pantheistic 
principles,  led  to  the  inference  that  the  events  of  human  his- 
tory fall  into  circuits,  which  resemble  or  repeat  one  another. 
It  is  necessary  to  establish  this  by  indicating  the  most  interest- 
ing and  decisive  proof-passages. 

Through  the  '  Works  and  Days '  of  Hesiod  there  breathes  the 
feeling  that  the  youth  and  glory  of  the  world  has  passed  away ; 
that  man  has  fallen;  that  the  race  is  not  what  it  was;  that 
existence,  once  easy,  innocent,  joyous,  has  become  difficult,  per- 
vaded by  cntI,  full  of  woes.  And  this  change  for  the  worse,  this 
"  fall,"  is  explained  by  two  myths,  which  seem  inconsistent  with 
each  other:  the  one,  perhaps  of  Semitic  origin,  introduced  into 
Greece  through  Phconicia,  tracing  the  toils  and  miseries  of  life 
to  the  box  of  Pandora  and  Prometheus's  theft  of  fire  from 
heaven ;  ^  while  the  other,  which  is  widely  diflfiised  among  the 
Aryan  peoples,  refers  them  to  the  gradual  degeneration  of  the 
human  species  through  a  series  of  ages.*  As  to  the  latter  myth, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  ages  are,  according  to  Hesiod,  the 
golden,  the  silver,  the  brazen,  the  heroic,  and  the  iron,  so  that 
the  process  of  deterioration  is  represented  as  not  quite  contin- 
uous, there  being  an  age,  named  after  no  metal,  better  than  that 
which  preceded  it,  and  thus  on  exception  to  what  is  otherwise 

^  'Epya  ml  'Hm^/hu,  42-106.  >  Ibid..  10».a01. 
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the  role.  The  most  obvious,  aud  probably  the  true,  explanation 
of  the  exception  is,  that  the  heroic  age  could  not,  consistently 
with  tho  traditions  which  represented  the  heroes  as  the  founders 
of  Greek  families  and  cities,  be  fitted  harmoniously  into  the 
series  represented  by  metals,  l^cause  it  could  not  be  placed 
elsewhere  than  immediately  before  the  age  of  ordinary  mortals. 
GoettliDK  would  so  interpret  the  text  of  Hesiod  as  to  make  it 
an  expression  of  belief  in  the  theory  of  cycles,  but  his  inter- 
pretation seems  to  have  nolliing  to  recommend  it  except  in- 
genuity in  error. 

Anaximander,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Greek  pliilosophers, 
working  out  his  idea  of  the  rnfinite  or  Unconditioned  being  the 
first  principle  of  the  universe,  arrived  both  at  a  sort  of  rude 
nebular  hypothesis  and  a  sort  of  rude  development  hypothesis. 
From  the  aireipov,  or  primitive  indeterminate  matter,  througli 
an  inherent  and  eternal  energy  and  movement  the  two  original 

,  contraries  of  heat  and  cold  separate;  what  is  cold  settles  down 
to  the  centre  and  so  forms  the  earth,  what  is  hot  ascends  to 
the  circiunfereuce  and  so  originates  the  bright^  shining,  fiery 
bodies  of  heaven,  which  are  but  the  fragments  of  what  once 
existed  as  a  complete  shell  or  sphere^  but  in  time  burst  aud 
broke  up  and  so  gave  rise  to  the  stars.  The  action  of  the  sun's 
heat  on  the  watery  earth  next  generated  films  or  bladders,  out 
of  which  came  different  kinds  of  imperfectly  organised  beings, 
which  were  gradually  developed  into  the  animals  which  now 
live.  Man's  ancestors  were  fishlike  creatures  which  dwelt  in 
muddy  waters,  and  only,  as  the  sun  slowly  dried  up  the  earth, 
became  gradually  fitted  for  life  on  dry  land.*     A  similar  view 

/was  held  by  the  poet,  priest,  prophet,  and  philosopher  Emped- 
ocles.  He  taught  that  out  of  the  four  elements  of  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water,  and  under  the  moving  power  of  Love  resisting 
Hate,  plants,  animals,  and  man  were  in  succession,  and  atter 
many  an  effort  and  many  a  futile  conjunction  of  organs,  gener- 
ated and  elaboraleil  into  their  present  shapes.^  Tliis  kind  and 
measure  of  belief  in  progress  did  not,  however,  prevent  Anaxi- 


^  Plutorchua  de  Plac.  PhlL.  U.  25,  iii.  16.  v.  19,  ap.  Euaeb.  Pnep.  Evang.,  L 
S,  fto. 

'  HuUach'a  Empedoclis  Cannina,  814-316,  id  Frag,  PhiL  Or.  or  ^£lian  H.  A., 
xvi.  29,  and  Arut  Fhjra..  ii.  8. 
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mander  from  holding  also  that  generation  must  be  followed  by 
destruction  in  a  necessary  cycle,  that  *'  things  must  all  return 
whence  they  came  according  to  destiny ; "  nor  did  it  keep  Em- 
pedocles  from  teaching  that  the  souls  of  men  were  spirits  fallen 
from  a  state  of  bliss  in  heaven  and  doomed  to  wander  for 
"thirty  thousand  seasons,"  tossed  from  element  to  element, 
through  all  the  changes  of  transmigration,  plant,  bird,  fish, 
beaat  or  human  being,  in  this  "  over-vaulted  cave,"  this  "  gloomy 
meadow  of  discord,"  the  earth. 

With  the  theories  of  these  two  philosophers  may  be  con- 
nected what  .i^chyhis  makes  Prometheus  say  abouc  the  prim- 
itive state  of  men, — how  they  had  eyes  and  saw  not,  ears  and 
heard  not, — how  they  dwelt  in  the  sunless  depths  of  caves,  were 
ignorant  of  the  signs  of  the  seasons  and  the  simplest  rudimeatd 
of  art,  pursued  all  their  occupations  without  discenunent,  and 
left  their  entire  life  to  chance  and  confusion,  till  he  taught 
them  to  number,  to  write,  to  mark  the  risings  and  the  settings 
of  the  stars,  to  build  houses,  to  tame  and  train  animals,  to  cure 
diseases,  to  navigate  the  sea,  and  practise  the  various  modes  of 
divination.^  Euripides  puts  similar  language  into  the  mouth 
of  Theseus  in  the  Suppliants.^ 

The  oriental  doctrine  of  vast  chronological  cycles  or  world- 
years  reappeared  in  Greece,  perhaps  as  an  Orphic  legend.*  and 
certainly  as  a  tenet  of  Stoic  philosophy;  for  the  advocates  of 
that  system,  reasoning  from  their  pantheistic  conviction  that 
God  is  the  creative  soul  of  the  world,  the  eternal  force  wliich 
forms  and  permeates  it,  the  spirit  of  ever-acting  and  living  tire, 
which  manifests  itself  outwardly  as  matter  when  its  heat  de- 
clines, and  burns  up  matter  when  its  heat  is  intense,  concluded 
that  in  a  necessary  and  endless  succession  world  after  world 
was  created  and  destroyed,  each  new  world  being  exactly  like 
its '  predecessor,  and  all  things  in  it  without  exception  running 
roand  in  the  same  order  from  beginning  to  end.  In  the 
words  of  Nemesius:  "  The  Stoics  taught  that  in  fixed  periods  of 
time  a  burning  and  destruction  of  all  things  take  place,  and  the 
world  returns  again  from  the  beginning  into  the  very  same 
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>  JEMch.Vr.,  4f)l-515. 

I  Craunr'i  Symbolik,  pt.  ill.  p.  316-818, 
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^ahape  as  it  bad  before,  aud  that  the  restoration  of  them  all 
happens  not  once  but  often,  or  rather  that  the  same  things  are 
restored  an  infinite  number  of  times."  ^ 

It  is  likewise  certain  that  no  one  conception  of  the  course  of 
the  world's  history  exclusively  possessed  the  Roman  mind.  No 
more  graphic  picture  of  man's  primitive  condition  as  a  savage 

f  state  is  to  be  found  in  any  literature,  and  no  more  ingenious  or 
consistent  conjectural  account  of  tlic  origination  of  language, 
laws,  customs,  institutions,  arts,  and  sciences,  than  those  pre- 
sented in  the  last  five  hundred  and  thirty  lines  of  the  fifth  book 
of  Lucretius.*  Yet,  although  that  great  poet  there  develops  in 
ita  entirety  the  theorj-  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  aud  ao  many 
others  are  now  urging  on  our  acceptance,  he  elsewhere  teaches 
us  that  the  world  like  all  things  mortal  will  perish, — that 
already  it  is  past  its  full  growth — can  no  longer  produce  what 
it  once  did — is  wasting  away,  worn  out  by  age, — tliat  the  day 
draws  near  which  shall  give  over  to  destruction  seas,  lands,  and 
heaven : — 

**  MultosquQ  per  anous 
SuateDtAta  met  moles  et  machine  mundi."  ' 

Ovid  gives  expression  with  great  beauty  to  the  popular  faith  in  | 
four  ages  of  continuous  deterioration,*  and  represents  Jove  as  ^ 
remembering  '*  that  it  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  fate,  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  sea,  aud  the  earth,  and  the  palaces  of 
L  heaven  will  be  kindled  into  Hame  and  glow  with  fervent  heat, 
land  the  laboured  structure  of  the  world  will  perish."^     Virgil 
fiings  of  a  golden  age,  a  Saturnian  time,  when  sufieriiig  and  sin    ' 
■were  unknown,  when  men  had  all  things  in  common,  and  Nature 
poured  forth  her  bounties  abundantly  and  spontaneously ;  but  he 
believes  that  a  beneficent  purpose  underlay  man's  fall  from  tiiis 
condition,  that  Jove  did  away  with  this  easy  state  of  existence 
in  order  that  man  might  be  forced  to  evolve  the  resources  in  his 
own  mind  and  in  outer  nature,  and  that  experience  by  dint  of 
thought  should  hammer  out  the  various  arts  in  a  course  of 


^  Kezn.  de.  Nat  Hom.,  c,  38  ;  Cicero,  Kat.  Deor.,  u,  46  ;  OrifiCD,  Cod.  CcU.,  iv. 

•  Be  Rer.  Nat.,  v.  925-1457. 

■  De  Rer.  NaL.  U.  1148-1174  ;  v.  92-95. 

«  Met,  i.  89-150.  *  Ibid.,  i.  266-2d8. 
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gradual  discovery  and  improvement.^  The  poet  thus  combined 
belief  in  a  fall  with  belief  iu  progress;  perhaps  he  combineil 
belief  in  both  with  a  belief  in  world-cycles,  and.  he  has  certainly 
given  marvellous  expression  to  the  hope  that  the  simplicity, 
peace,  an(i  happiness  of  the  golden  age  would  be  restored.*  The 
well-known  lines  ot  Horace — 

"  Dunnosa  quid  noo  imminuit  dies  ? 
Mtmt  pventum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nob  nequiores,  mox  datum 
FrogeQlem  vitiocior«m," —  • 

have  been  often  quoted  as  embodying  the  single  and  entire  feel- 
ing of  classical  antiquity  regarding  the  course  of  humanity.  But 
they  cannot  fairly  be  understood  as  conveying  even  their  author's 
own  opinion  of  human  development  in  itself,  or  as  expressing 
any  general  "Weltanschauung";  they  are  merely  the  utterance 
of  complaint  against  the  religious  and  moral  corruption  of  his 
time ;  and  he  has  elsewhere  described  the  first  men  as  mere 
animals,  a  filthy  and  speechless  herd,  fighting  with  their  nails 
and  fists  for  acorns  and  lairs, — a  race  of  beings  who  gradually 
found  out  words,  and  gradually  learned  to  refrain  from  theft, 
adultery,  and  murder,  to  build  and  fortify  towns,  and  establish 
laws.* 

Passing  from  poets  to  prose  authors  we  find  that  Cicero,  with- 
out expressing  an  opinion  as  to  general  progress,  has  declared 
that  philosophy  is  progressive ;  that  study  and  application  are 
rewarded  by  new  discoveries ;  that  the  most  recent  things  are 
generally  the  most  precise  and  certain.*  Seneca  has  declaimed 
against  a  philosophy  which  would  aim  at  being  useful,  against 
mechanical  inventions,  wcaltli,  and  comfort,  in  a  way  that  has 
become  celebrated;*'  and  yet  he  has  not  only  insisted  on  the 
pest  progress  of  astronomical  science,  and  avowed  liis  belief  that 
its  progress  would  continue/  but  has  declared  of  Nature  in 
general  that  she  has  always  new  secrets  to  disclose  to  those 
who  seek  them,  that  she  unveils  lier  mysteries  only  gradually 
in  the  long  succession  of  generations — and  of  truth  iu  general, 
that  altliough  we  fancy  ourselves  initiated  we  are  only  on  the 
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1  Ooorg.,  i.  12()-U9. 
*  Satirw,  book  L  Mb.  8. 
'  Ep.,  90. 


■  Eel,  ir.  *  OdM,  book  ill  ode  S. 

'  Academics,  i.  4  ;  iL  S  ;  De  Lcffibus,  i.  9. 
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threshold  of  her  temple.^  The  elder  Pliny  has  exhorted  ua 
"  firmly  to  trust  that  the  ngea  go  on  incessantly  improviuji."  ^ 
And  still  more  remarkable  in  some  respects  than  any  of  these 
recognitions  of  progress  is  that  contained  in  the  preface  to  the 
'Epitome  of  Roman  History'  by  Florus.  It  is  not  so  compre- 
hensive as  many  of  the  passages  which  have  been  cited,  being 
explicitly  confined  to  a  single  nation  ;  but  it  is  obviously  drawn 
more  from  history  itself,  and  it  is  the  first  clear  enunciation  of 
a  theorem  which  has  since  been  presented  and  illustrated  in 
numberless  ways, — via.,  that  nations  pass  through  a  succession 
of  ages  similar  to  those  of  the  Individual.  "  If  any  one,"  he 
says,  "  Avill  consider  the  Koman  people  as  if  it  were  a  man,  and 
observe  its  entire  course,  how  it  began,  how  it  grew  up,  how  it 
reached  a  certain  youthful  bloom,  and  how  it  has  since,  as  it 
were,  been  growiug  old.  he  will  find  it  to  have  four  degrees  and 
stages  (quatuor  gradus  process  usque).  Its  first  age  was  under 
the  kings,  and  lasted  nearly  250  years,  during  which  itstniggled 
round  its  mother  against  its  neighbours ;  this  was  its  infancy. 
The  next  extended  from  the  consulship  of  Brutus  and  CoUatinus 
to  that  of  Appius  Claudius  and  Qiiintus  Fulvius,  a  period  of  250 
'  years,  during  wliich  it  subdued  Italy;  this  was  a  time  entirely 
given  up  to  war,  and  may  he  called  its  youth.  Thence  to  the 
time  of  Csesar  Augustus  was  a  period  of  200  years,  in  which  it 
reduced  to  subjection  the  whole  world;  this  may  accordingly 
be  called  the  manhood,  and,  as  it  were,  the  robust  maturity,  of 
the  empire.  From  Ciesar  Augustus  to  our  own  age  is  a  period 
of  little  less  than  200  years,  in  which  through  the  inactivity 
of  the  Csesars  the  nation  has,  as  it  were,  grown  old  and  feeble, 
except  that  now  under  the  sway  of  Trajan  it  raises  ita  arms, 
and,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  the  old  age  of  the  empire, 
as  if  youth  were  restored  to  it,  flourishes  with  new  vigour." 
Enough  has  now  been  said  to  prove  that  the  notion  of  pro- 

*  Mftt.  QusMt.,  vii.  31.     The  foUowiog  liaea  of  a  tragedy— probftblj  Senec«'i 
— b&TS  ofLen  betiii  referred  to  aa  id  uaoooacioua  prophecy  of  the  diacover/  uf 
fAmoricA: 

'*  Vealeat  aonli  uecolft  fsrU 
QnitiBi  Oceaaus  rincaU  ntnua 
LAX«t,  e(  lofftiu  pAtMt  teUoft, 
TeUijrvqaa  uovcv  drtegst  ortwt: 
Neo  tJt  t«nrli  ulUmjk  Thule.'— HedM,  act  1L  chorna. 
"  HUt.  Nat,  lii.  1-4. 
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gress  in  history  was  far  from  uuktiowii  to  the  thinkers  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  but  was  one  of  various  notions  of  human  develop- 
ment, all  not  unfreqnently  entertained  ;  and  to  show  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  only  apprehended  in  a  vague,  general  way — 
never  defined,  never  analysed,  and  especially  never  satisfactorily 
derived  from  a  sufficiency  of  appropriate  facts.  Often  as  we 
meet  with  it  in  classical  antiquity,  we  never  find  it  in  a  form 
which  shows  that  it  had  been  compreliended  with  scientific  pre- 
cision and  thoroughness.  It  is  not  otherwise  as  regards  early 
Christian  and  medieval  writers,  among  whom  the  notion  was 
never  wholly  lost,  yet  never  so  apprehended  as  the  philosophy 
of  history  presupposes  and  requires.  A  few  sentences  will  sut&ce 
to  show  this. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  mission  of  Christ  or  of  Hia  apostles  to 
teach  the  full  truth  on  such  a  subject  as  historical  progress ;  but 
it  came  witliin  their  purpose  to  indicate  the  general  relation  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  post  state,  actual  wants,  and  future  destiny  of 
man.  And  the  antitheses  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
general  reasoning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  principles 
involved  in  several  of  St  Paul's  arguments,  and  some  of  his 
explicit  statements,  affirm  or  imply  that  the  Gospel,  although 
a  power  descended  from  heaven,  had  been  prepared  for  on  earth 
from  the  beginning  of  history,  and  Iiad  appeared  only  wfun  the 
fulness  of  llu  time  was  come ;  and  that  there  had  been  ceriain 
stages  of  progress  in  revelation,  a  certAin  wisely  graduated 
divine  education  of  at  least  a  portion  of  mankind,  conditioned 
by  their  capacities,  adapted  to  their  necessities,  and  comploted 
and  crowned  by  absolute  truth  and  a  perfect  life  in  Christ. 
Again,  another  rliuss  of  passages,  and  especially  the  parables  of 
tlie  kingdom,  declared  that  the  manifestation  of  God  in  His  Son 
was  to  be  as  a  seed,  which,  although  it  might  appear  to  human 
eye  feeble  and  insignificant,  had  an  imperishable  and  inexhaus- 
tible life  in  it,  which  would  not  fail  to  survive  any  treatmeut, 
to  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  gradually  grow  and  progress  till 
the  result  marvellously  surpassed  even  hope  and  imagination, 
and  was  to  operate  in  humanity  like  leaven  in  meal  till  the 
whole  mass  was  transformed. 

This  teaching  appb'exi  directly  only  to  man  in  his  moral  and 
religious  relations,  and  did  not  contain  even  in  germ  a  doctrine 
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of  his  inddstrial,  scientific,  (esthetic,  or  political  development, 
•Ithough  not  only  consist^iit  with  but  calculated  to  lead  on  to 
the  true  doctrine  thereof.  Its  being  thus  limited  was  fitted  to ' 
aecQTe  its  being  understood,  but  failed  to  attain  that  end,  as,  un- 
fortunately, from  the  first  what  had  been  spoken  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  misinterpreted  as  referring  to  the  Church,  or  rather 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  identified  with  the  Church ;  and  thus 
the  glorious  and  comprehensive  truth  set  forth  in  the  parables 
of  the  kingdom  was  for  centuries  either  ignored  or  sadly  nar- 
rowed and  perverted,  and  is,  in  fact,  very  defectively  apprehended 
even  at  the  present  day. 

Tlie  Gnostics,  while  accepting  Christianity  as  a  divine  and 
redemptive  work,  sought  to  rise  above  it  by  explaining  it  on 
the  principles  of  oriental  speculation,  and  by  furnishing  the  com- 
plete solution  of  ail  the  deepest  problems  of  religious  thought, 
^-sach  as,  how  the  material  is  related  to  the  spiritual  universe ; 
how  the  former  exists,  and  how  the  latter  has  been  developed ; 
how  evil  is  to  be  accounted  for ;  whither  all  things  tend ;  what 
man's  place,  purpose,  and  destiny  are ;  and  what  the  religions 
which  preceded  Christianity  meant  and  effected.  They  touched, 
in  consequence,  upon  many  of  the  most  serious  themes  of  his- 
torical as  well  as  of  religious  philosophy.  But  it  was  in  a  false, 
arbitrary,  fantastic  way,  so  perversive  of  historical  facts  and  so 
incompatible  with  genuine  historical  generalisation,  that  all 
their  daring  conceptions  of  evolution,  emanations,  seons,  dualism, 
&c.,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  even  helped  towards  a  clearer 
and  truer  apprehension  of  the  -notion  of  human  progress. 

The  Montanists  deemed  Christianity  incomplete  even  as  a 
revelation,  and  proclaimed  a  special  and  more  perfect  dispensa- 
tion, the  reign  of  the  promised  Paraclete.  Tertulliau,  the  most 
gifted  among  them,  applied  the  idea  of  progressive  development 
in  defence  of  his  heresy  to  the  whole  history  of  religion  in  the 
following  remarkable  manner :  "  In  the  works  of  grace,  as  in  the 
works  of  nature,  which  proceed  from  the  same  Creator,  every- 
thing imfolds  itself  by  certain  successive  steps.  From  the  seed- 
corn  sprouts  forth  first  the  shoot,  which  by-and-by  grows  into 
the  tree ;  this  then  puts  forth  the  blossom,  to  be  followed  in  its 
turn  by  the  fruit,  which  itself  arrives  at  maturity  only  by 
degrees.     So  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  unfolded  itself  by 
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certain  stages.  First  came  the  fear  of  God  awakened  by  the 
voice  of  nature,  without  a  revealed  law ;  then  the  childhood 
nnder  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  then  that  of  youth  under  the 
Gospel ;  and  lastly,  the  development  to  the  ripeness  of  man- 
hood through  the  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  con- 
sequent upon  the  appearance  of  Montanus — the  new  instruc- 
tioua  of  the  promised  Paraclete.  How  is  it  possible  that  the 
work  of  God  should  stand  still  and  make  no  prof^Tessive  move- 
ment, while  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  continually  enlarging  itself 
and  acquiring  new  strength  ? "  ^  It  requires  to  be  observed  that 
Tertulliau  did  not  refer  the  progressive  development  of  religion 
to  a  continuous  self-evolution^  but  to  a  continuous  succession 
of  extraordinary  revelations.  The  great  majority  of  the  early 
orthodox  Christians  agreed  with  the  Muntanists  in  looking  for 
the  coming  of  a  material  millennial  kingdom,  an  expectation 
which  rested  not  only  on  a  misinterpretation  of  scriptural 
promises,  but  on  the  feeling  that  the  reign  of  evil  could  only 
be  destroyed  by  a  supernatural  outward  manifestation,  and  con- 
sequently on  a  want  of  faith  in  the  inherent  ability  of  Chris- 
tianity progressively  to  transform  and  sanctify  society.* 

Justin  Martyr  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  although  taking 
liberal  views  of  the  relation  of  Christendom  and  heathendom, 
and  regarding  heathen  philosophy  as  a  providential  preparation 
of  the  Gentiles  for  the  Gospel,  were  so  far  from  attaining  to  a 
comprehensive  conception  even  of  religious  progress,  that  they 
imagined  the  truths  taught  by  the  heathen  sages  had  been 
drawn  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures.*  The  speculations  of  Origen 
as  to  the  course  of  creation  and  history  were  essentially  derived 
from  heathen  sources,  although  greatly  modified  by  Christian 
doctrines  and  interests.  His  hypothesis  of  a  series  of  worlds 
successively  burnt  up  and  restored  differs  from  the  Hindu  and 
Stoic  hypotheses  to  the  same  eSect,  chiefly  by  his  conjoining  it 

*  De  virgiuibuB  velmndiB,  c.  i. 

*  For  tbo  ]it«r&tur«  of  this  curiotu  subject,  tee  the  mrtides  on  *'  Ciitlium," 
"  Iffllcnnium,"  "  Millcjuuioniflin,"  bnd  "  Pre-MillcimfLriuusm^"  ic  the  Biblical 
Qyolopi£diAfl  of  Kitto,  Herzo^,  or  M'CUntook  &u<l  Stroug-  Ahtu  Pruf.  A. 
Chiapelli's  Idre  milleDsrie  dei  Chriatuuii  nel  loro  flTolgiuonto  itorioo.  NftpoU, 
1SS8 

'  JuBtiD.  ApoL,  iL  13 ;  i.  46.  DinL  con.  Tryph.^  c  48.  Ckmeoa  Alex.  Stronutk, 
LI7-1B;  vi.  17. 
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with  the  emphatic  assertion  of  free-will,  and,  in  consequence, 
zuaintainiug  that  the  worMs  are  not,  so  far  at  least  as  men  are 
concerned,  mere  repetitions  of  one  another.  Fanciful  as  may 
be  his  supposition  of  the  earth  having  been  peopled  by  fallen 
angels,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  grandeur  in  the  way  in 

'  which  he  conceives  of  all  fallen  creatures  being  on  their  way 
back  to  unity  in  God,  "  not  suddenly,  but  slowly  and  gradually, 

[  seeing  that  the  process  of  correction  and  amendment  will  take 
place  gradually  in  the  individual  instances  during  the  lapse  of 
countless  and  immeasured  ages,  some  outstripping  others,  and 

I  tending  by  a  swifter  course  towards  perfection,  while  others 
again  follow  close  at  hand,  and  some  again  a  long  way  behind  ; 
and  thus,  through  the  numerous  and  uncounted  orders  of  pro- 
gressive beings  who  are  being  reconciled  to  God  from  a  state  of 
enmity,  the  last  enemy  is  finally  reached,  who  is  called  death, 
80  that  he  also  may  be  destroyed,  and  no  longer  may  be  an 
enemy."  *  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  doc- 
trine is  wholly  derived  from  speculative  principles,  is  incapable 
of  inductive  verification,  is  nowhere  distinctly  applied  to  the 
movement  of  human  society,  and,  in  a  word,  is  quite  uuhis- 
torical  in  character,  Cyprian  held  that  the  world  was  grow- 
ing old,  losing  its  vigour  and  excellence,  and  drawing  near  to 
dissolution,  and  that  this  inflexible  divine  law  of  things  was 
the  true  cause  of  many  of  the  evils  which  his  contemporaries 
ascribed  to  the  impiety  of  the  Christians  towards  the  ancient 
gods.* 

Augnstine's  views  regarding  progress  will  be  stated  in  our 
exposition  of  his  general  theory  of  the  course  and  plan  of 
human  history.  Their  influence  is  easily  traceable  in  the 
'Commouitorium  adversus  profanas  omnium  novitates  hereti- 
corum '  of  Vincent  of  Lerins.  Vinceut  lield  the  Scriptures  to 
be,  so  far  as  content  is  concerned,  a  true  and  adequate  revela- 
ation,  from  which  nothing  is  to  be  subtracted  and  to  which 
nothing  is  to  be  added,  but  considered  that  as  most  heretics 
appealed  to  Scripture,  tradition  must  be  called  in  to  decide 
between  right  and  wrong  interpretations.  But  how  can  it  do 
so  7  Only  if  genuine  tradition  can  be  easily  discriminated  from 
spurious,  catholic  tradition  from  heretical.   This  Vincent  deemed 

*  Pe  Prmcipiia,  iii.  6  (Crombie's  trsiulatioa),  *  Lib.  ad.  Demetr,  liL-ir. 
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could  be  done,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  quod  uhiquf,  quod 
semper,  quod  ah  omnibus  erediium  est,  and  which  is  consequently 
characterised  by  the  three  marks  of  universalitas,  arUiquitaSf 
and  consensio.  It  obviously  follows  that  all  absolute  innovation 
in  religious  faith  and  doctrine  must  be  condemned.  Does  it 
follow  that  there  can  be  no  progress  tlierein  ?  Vincent  answers 
clearly  and  decisively  in  the  negative.  "To  deny  or  oppose 
progress  would  show  malevolence  towards  men  and  impiety 
towards  God.  The  entire  Church,  and  each  believer,  arise, 
grow,  and  develop,  as  the  human  body  does.  But  progress 
{profeclus)  is  not  change  of  nature  (pei^iulaiio) ;  development 
is  not  compatible  with  loss  of  identity.  Man  only  reaches 
the  maturity  and  perfection  of  his  being  by  the  growth  of 
powers  which  were  all  contained  in  germ  in  the  child.  Wheat 
should  not  produce  tares,  the  rose-tree  of  the  Catholic  Cburch 
should  not  bear  thistles.  The  deposit  of  truth  confided  to  the 
Church  ought  to  be  elaborated  and  applied,  elucidated  and 
evolved,  but  its  substance  must  be  preserved  in  integdty  and 
purity."'  The  theory  which  Vincent  thus  formulated,  so  far 
as  it  merely  refers  to  religious  progress,  is  that  which  still 
generally  prevails  both  in  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
Church.  So  far  as  it  is  a  theory  as  to  the  ascertainment  of 
religious  truth,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  former ;  and  what- 
ever artifices  of  exposition  may  be  employed  to  disguise  its  real 
nature,  it  necessarily  means  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  rcUgious 
belief  is  to  be  determined  by  the  e.xlent  of  its  prevideuce ;  by 
counting  opinions  instead  of  weighing  them ;  by  abandoning 
the  proper  search  of  truth  itself,  and  trying  to  reach  it  instead 
by  discovering  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  truth  by  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind.  The  theory  of  Vincent  of  Lerins  as  to  the 
development  of  the  Church  and  Christian  doctrine  is,  taken 
as  a  whole,  substantially  the  same  with  that  which,  within  the 
present  century,  De  Lamennais  has  made  celebrated  in  France, 
Mdhler  in  Germany,  and  Newman  in  England. 

The  general  conditions  of  life  and  thought  in  the  middle  ages 
were  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  spread  of  the 
idea  of  progress.  In  the  abounding  ignorance  the  past  was 
little  known,  and  in  the  abounding  anarchy  and  confusion  the 
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meaning  even  of  the  present  was  undiscoverable.  The  principle 
of  authority  was  maintained  in  the  Church  and  tlie  State,  in 
science  and  practice,  in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  and  con- 
demn the  hope  that  reason  might  achieve  great  triumphs  in 
the  future;  and  study -afid-rei^ectt^m-wpre  biainly  confined- 66. 
theology  and  philosophy,  the  provinces  of  knowledge*  tn'whicli' 
progress  is  least  visible.  Still  the  idea  was  never  completely 
lost.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  in  the  tenth  century 
there  was  a  universal  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  to 
happen  in  the  year  1000  a.d.  This  representation  has  recently 
been  subjected  to  a  critical  scrutiny  by  Eiken,^  Le  Koy,*  and 
Orsi,'  and  found  to  be  an  unwarrantable  exaggeration.  It 
would  be  still  less  applicable  to  any  century  earlier  or  later 
than  the  tenth.  A  conviction  of  the  impending  destruction  of 
the  world,  however,  was  not  uncommon  at  almost  any  period 
of  the  middle  age.  It  is  frequently  found  expressed  in  the 
writings  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  Fredegar,  Lambert  of  Hersfeld, 
Ekkehard  of  Aurach,  and  Otto  of  Freisingen. 

Hugo  of  St  Victor  in  the  twelfth  century,*  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  in  the  tliirteentli,''  both  recognised  progress  to  be  a 
universal  law  of  things,  and  all  knowledge  to  be  progressive. 
Both  also  insisted  that  revelation  had  been  gradually  unfolded 
so  as  to  suit  the  diflereut  requirements  of  different  ^es,  and 
that,  although  it  had  been  completed  through  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  room  had  been  left  for  continuous  growth  in  com- 
prehending and  realising  it.  The  man,  however,  who,  of  all 
medieval  philosophers,  saw  most  clearly  the  deficiencies  of 
antiquity,  and  cherished  the  most  rational  hopes  of  intellectual 
advance  in  the  future,  was  Roger  Bacon,  He  felt  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  subordinating  theories  and  abstractions  to 
facts  and  their  history,  dogmas  and  theology  to  Scripture  and 
religion,  metaphysics  to  experimental  science.  He  studied 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  writers  in  their  own  languages,  and 
had  a  perception  of  the  proper  nature  and  functions  of  phil- 
ology and  criticism,  such  as  was  extremely  rare  in  the  thir- 

'  Die  I<cgend«  tou  der  Erwu-tung  t1e«  WeltuuterguigB  uad  der  Wiederkclir 
Chriati  im  Jkhre  3000  (Forschungen  t  Deutach.  Oenchiclite  B**-  xiii.,  1888.) 

*  L'An  Mille.  PorU,  1885.  >  L'Aduo  MUlo  (Rivlbta  Stor.  Itol.,  ir.,  1887). 

*  Summa,  lib.  i.  pt.  vi.,  and  De  Sacramentis,  lib.  i.  pt.  x. 

*  Sumiiia  Theolvjfue.    Prima  secundn,  quoit  98, 106,  107. 
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teenth  centun'.  His  acquaintance  with  physical  science  and 
his  insight  into  its  possibilities  were  still  more  wonderful  He 
showed  the  importance  of  mathematics  in  relation  to  such 
science ;  .attained  remarkable  g)i7npg«S'of  truth  on  a  numher  of 
.goJfil^  optic^r3»ecb'a^i«Jl,:ipd.'vhemical,  as  to  which  his  con- 
-'terlrpararies  Wfii%' i'rf' igfio'ra'nce  or  error;  descanted  on  the 
triumphs  which  investigation  might  achieve  by  induction  and 
experiment ;  and  anticipated  inventions  akin  to  steam-travelling 
by  land  and  water,  balloons,  diving-bells,  suspension-bridges, 
and  telescopes.  With  a  keen  sense  of  the  intellectual  poverty 
of  his  age.  and  a  deep  contempt  for  the  prevailing  scholasticism, 
he  had  strong  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
and  looked  forward  hopefully  to  rich  harvests  of  science  and 
art  being  gained  as  soon  as  better  methods  of  research  and 
education  were  adopted.^ 

The  externality  and  corruption  of  the  Church  produced  in 
the  thirteenth  century  a  reaction  wliich  took  more  or  less  the 
form  of  mysticism,  and  wliich  found  its  chief  support  in  the 
monasteries,  and  especially  among  the  Franciscans.  It  rested 
on  tlie  belief  that  a  new  era  was  dawning,  in  which  the  Gospel 
would  appear  in  its  purity  and  perfection,  and  men  would  seek 
and  find  their  salvation  in  an  entire  renunciation  of  worldly 
ties  and  possessions,  and  in  complete  surrender  to  the  direct 
internal  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  originated  the  boldest 
conception  of  human  development  which  bad  as  yet  appeared, 
that  which  is  associated  with  Amaury  of  Chartres,  the  Abbot 
Joachim  of  floris,  the  Franciscan  General  Joliii  of  Parma,  and 
his  friend  Brother  Gerard,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  '  Intro- 
ductorius  in  Evangelium  Aetemum.'  According  to  these  men 
and  their  adherents,  universal  history  ought  to  be  divided  into 
three  great  periods  or  ages :  the  age  of  the  Old  Testament  or 
kingdom  of  the  Father,  the  age  of  the  New  Testament  or 
kingdom  of  the  Son,  and  the  age  of  the  eternal  Gospel  or 
kingdom  of  the  Spirit.  In  the  first,  God  manifested  Himself 
by  works  of  almighty  power,  and  ruled  by  law  and  fear ;  in 
the  second,  Christ  has  revealed  Himself  through  mysteries  and 
ordinances  to  faith  ;  and  in  the  third,  for  which  the  others  have 

'  Opus  Uajui,  uid  EpiatoU  do  Mcratu  u-tu  et  natune  operibua.    E.  Charlafr— 
Roger  Bftcon,  m  vie,  aei  ouvnget,  m»  doctriuet,  d'aprte  des  t«xtei  incite*.  1 801. 
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been  merelj  prepanitoTy,  the  mind  will  see  truth  face  to  face 
without  any  veil  of  symhoU,  the  heart  will  be  filled  with  a  love 
which  excludca  flU  selfishness  and  dread,  aud  the  will,  freed 
from  sin,  will  need  no  law  over  it,  bat  be  a  law  unto  itselt 
The  theory  in  this  form  lias  come  down  to  our  own  times, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Leasing.  But  the  .Toachirait.es 
taught  it  with  additions,  which  could  find  acceptance  only 
while  faith  in  the  mendicant  orders  was  as  yet  unshaken  by 
experience  For  instance,  the  reign  of  the  Father,  they  said, 
bad  lasted  4000  years,  and  during  it  the  government  of  the 
Church  had  been  intrusted  to  married  persons;  that  of  the 
Son  had  lasted  1200  years,  and  its  administration  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  secular  clergy  ;  while  that  of  the  Spirit,  inau- 
gurated by  Joachim  and  St  Fraucis,  would  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  have  for  its  priests  monks  devoted  to  poverty, 
penitence,  and  obedience.^ 

It  would  not  be  diiljcult  to  collect  from  writings  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  a  considerable  number  of 
[)artial  expressions  of  the  idea  of  progress ;  but  to  find  clear 
general  expressions  of  it,  we  must  pass  from  the  medieval  into 
the  modem  period  of  history.  It  was  only  with  that  radical 
change  in  the  attitude,  direction,  and  methods  of  thought,  of 
which  the  Benaisaance  and  the  Beformatiou  were  the  first  con- 
epicuous  manifestations,  that  the  idea  of  progress  could  enter 
into  the  stage  of  development  in  which  its  significance  in  all 
departments  of  science  and  existence  has  gradually  come  to  be 
recognised.  This  new  era  began  by  four  illustrious  men  not 
widely  separated  in  time — Bodin,  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Pascal 
— formulating  the  general  fact  of  progress  in  language  so  strik- 
iDg  that  it  could  no  longer  be  overlooked. 


1  Of  the  literature  rcUtive  to  the  marameiit  weodated  with  the  name  of  tbe 

OalftTTEB*  abate  QJoucblno, 
m  fi^rlto  proretloo  doUito. 

iu  muy  sufBoo  to  meDUon  Renao'i  essay,  '  Jo&cbim  de  Flore  et  I'EvatigUe 
Eternel,"  in  hU  'Nout.  ^tudcA  d'Eist.  Rel.,'  I8S4,  and  the  second  bouk  of 
F.  Tocco'b  '  I/Kresift  Del  Medio  Evo,'  IBSi.  Preger'rs  attempted  proof  tliat  none 
of  the  writings  Attributed  to  Joactiim  are  genuine,  btu  been  satia^toril^'  refuted 
by  Keuter  in  his  '  Oe»cliiohU;  dar  reli^i'Mou  Aufklharuog  im  Mictelolter/  ii.  82<t- 
S0O.  On  Jolm  of  Parma,  sao  the  article  of  M.  Daunou  tn  the  Hi^t.  lib.  do  Ia 
France,  torn.  xx. 
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II.  The  idea  of  human  iinit3'  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  human  progress.  Progress  implies  continuity,  and  continuity 
unity.  In  order  to  be  progress  there  must  be  something  which 
progresses ;  for  progress  is  an  attribute,  not  an  abstraction,  and 
that  something  must  remain  itself  under  all  the  phases  which 
it  assumes.  There  are  many  stages  between  the  seed  and  the 
perfect  tree,  the  ovum  and  the  perfect  animal;  but  stage  must  so 
follow  on  stage,  that  the  continuity  is  not  broken,  that  the  one 
individual  existence  is  preserved  throughout,  or  there  can  be 
no  progress.  In  so  far  as  phenomena  of  any  kind  are  isolated, 
and  not  brought  into  connection  with  one  another,  or  shown 
to  be  manifestations  of  something  which  has  a  certain  indi- 
viduality distinguishing  it  from  everything  else,  they  are  unable 
to  be  brought  into  a  progressive  series.  It  was  impossible  that 
men  could  recognise  that  there  was  progress  in  liistory  before 
tliey  recognised  that  there  was  unity  in  history;  that  is 
to  say,  that  their  race,  while  in  the  ceaseless  succession  of 
generations,  nations,  and  systems  ever  mo<lifying  and  trans- 
forming itself,  yet  ever  remains  in  essential  nature  tlie  same. 
And  only  slowly,  only  by  innumerable  short  stages,  only  owing 
to  the  consecutive  and  concurrent  action  of  countless  causes,  lias 
humanity  fully  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  its  unity,  and 
the  possibility  been  admitted  of  surveying  the  whole  of  the 
past  and  present  of  society,  from  a  certain  single  lofty  point  of 
view,  and  rationally  co-ordinating  the  entire  series  of  human 
events. 

This  unity,  the  apprehension  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
comprehension  of  history,  is  unity  of  nature,  not  of  origin. 
Unity  of  nature  may,  as  is  generally  believed,  involve  and 
prove  unity  of  origin ;  but  as  the  reaUty  of  the  latter  unity  is 
still  keenly  contested  by  many  on  real  or  supposed  grounds  of 
science,  it  is  especially  desirable  to  remember  that  only  the 
recognition  of  the  former  is  needful  as  a  condition  of  the  philo- 
sophical study  of  history,  only  discernment  enough  to  see  a 
man  to  be  a  man,  to  have  the  characteristics  and  rights  of  a 
man.  It  is  the  perception  of  this  unity  which  has  been  so 
slowly  attained.  And  yet  men  have  never  been  found  without 
some  faint  sense  of  it.  Even  in  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism, 
they  manifest  by  living  together  a  sort  of  consciousness  of  the 
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bonds  which  unite  them,  but  of  course  it  is  a  very  vague, 
loose,  and  feeble  conscioasness.  The  rudest  sa^igcs  —  the 
Bosjesmaiis,  for  example— do  not  live  in  complete  isolation, 
but  in  society ;  their  society,  however,  has  no  chiefs,  no  priests, 
no  marriages,  no  institutions  or  laws ;  it  is  a  loose  indefinite 
mixture  of  tribe  and  family,  and  owes  the  little  consistency 
rhich  preserves  its  separate  existence  chiefly  to  fear  and  hatred 
of  the  enemies  which  surround  it.  In  all  the  succeeding  phases 
of  this  social  state — that  of  the  tribe — men  fanatically  regard 
its  interests  beyond  everything  else,  and  readily  sacrifice  to 
tliem  everything  else ;  they  do  not  recognise  that  men  belongs 
ing  to  other  tribes  have  even  such  primary  rights  as  those  to 
life,  liberty,  and  property.  Tribes  and  clans  are  kept  together 
not  by  the  mutual  goodwill  of  their  members,  bat  by  tlie 
enmity  which  they  bear  to  neighbouring  tribes.  It  is  mutual 
hostility  which  consolidates  them  into  some  sort  of  social  unity, 
and,  no  doubt,  that  is  the  fiual  cause  of  so  unamiable  a  passion 
prevailing  so  universally  in  the  lower  stages  of  human  de- 
velopment. A  truer  and  finer  feeling  would  be  less  powerful, 
or  rather  savage  man  would  not  and  could  not  entertain  it ;  and 
therefore  Providence  makes  use  in  order  to  gain  its  end  of  the 
passion  which  will  be  effective,  although  that  be  one  which 
must  lose  its  influence  as  mind  and  morality  progress,  as  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  widened,  and  their  feelings  purified. 

Tlie  tribe  may  exteud  into  the  State,  and  when  such  extension 
takes  place  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  wider  recognition  of 
human  unity,  and  a  corresponding  growth  of  feeling,  as  weU  as 
by  a  wider  conception  of  duty.  The  oldest  great  States  known 
to  us  are  those  of  Asia  and  the  Nile  valley.  In  all  these  States 
Lonly  a  comparatively  few  individuals,  the  kings,  great  warriors, 
"priests,  wealthy  and  high-born  chiefs,  have  counted  as  individ- 
ually significant,  while  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  have 
been  either  slaves,  or  freemen  so  poor  and  degraded  that  the  man 
in  them  has  been  invisible  even  to  their  own  eyes.  These  great 
monarchies  were  also  so  situated  geographically,  so  locally  iao- 
uted — their  histories  flowed  in  channels  so  far  apart  and  ap- 
ently  divergent— that  the  thought  of  a  comprehensive  and 
sive  human  unity  was  unlikely  to  suggest  itself  to  any 
mind,  and   incapable  of  being  convincingly  verified.     Hence, 
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except  perhaps  in  a  few  individuals,  there  was  in  these  king- 
doms no  national  feeling  in  the  form  of  sympathy  or  affection 
based  on  the  recognition  of  coramimity  of  character  and  in- 
terests, and  giving  unity  to  the  aspirations  and  aims  of  all  who 
composed  the  nation,  but  only  in  that  form  of  senseless  antip- 
athy which  history  shows  us  that  peoples  rendered  brutal  by 
oppressive  governments  invariably  cherish  against  each  other. 
Since  the  recognition  and  sense  of  unity  did  not  rise  thas 
high,  of  course,  it  did  not  rise  higher  and  transcend  the  barriers 
of  race,  of  language,  of  government,  and  of  territory,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  mankind  and  "  take  every  creature  in  of 
^very  kind." 

The  isolation  of  these  nations,  however,  although  great  as 
compared  with  modem  European  nations,  was  not  complete : 
war,  commerce,  migrations,  and  religious  pi-oselytism,  all  did 
aomething  to  connect  them  ;  and  through  each  of  their  histories 
traces  of  a  tendency  towards  the  apprehension  of  human  unity 
as  such  may  be  detected.  Kgypt,  notwithstanding  the  dislike 
of  foreigners  ascribed  to  its  inhabitants,  undoubtedly  exerted  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  development  of  the  nations  near 
it.  and  commingled  or  amalgamated  physically  and  morally 
various  originally  distinct  iVsiatic  and  African  peoples.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  M.  Ampere  (Rev.  Archeol,  v*.  anni5e) 
has  proved  caste  not  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  institution  ;  and 
whatever  importance  may  have  been  attached  to  class  distinc- 
tions in  ancient  Egyptian  society,  it  was  universally  believed 
that  before  the  Judgment-seat  of  Osiris  all  men  from  Pharaoh 
to  the  poorest  slave  would  be  equal,  and  that  each  would  receive 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  his  body,  whether  good  or  cviL* 

It  is  now  known  that  China  has  been  much  less  isolated  and 
self-contained  than  was  long  supposed,  and  that  even  the  in- 
ternal development  of  moral  thought  reached  to  a  recognition 
of  the  duty  of  universal  benevolence  in  one  suge  at  least,  the 
philosopher  Mih-Teih,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  and  wrote  an  essay  expressly  to  prove  that  all  the 
evils  which  disturb  and  embitter  human  society  arise  from  the 

'  This  ia  pruved  by  tho  texta  of  the  Funerml  Ritual,  the  hymns,  mid  prayen, 
tnuuUted  by  M.  do  Itoug^.  Tbe  whole  of  tbft  **  Book  of  the  Dead  "  ia  tratuUted 
by  S.  Birch  Lq  Bunseu'i  '  Egypt's  Place  in  Univcrcal  History,'  vol.  v. 
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want  of  the  brotherly  love  which  every  raan  owes  to  every  other. 
From  tljat  essAy,  as  translated  by  Dr  Legge,  I  may  quote  these 
worda :  "  If  the  law  of  universal  mutual  love  prevailed,  it  would 
lead  to  the  regarding  another  kingdom  as  one's  own,  another 
{amily  aa  one's  own,  another  person  as  one's  own.  That  being 
the  case,  the  princes,  loving  one  another,  would  have  no  battle- 
fields ;  the  chiefs  of  families,  loving  one  another,  would  attempt 
no  usurpations ;  men,  loving  one  another,  would  commit  no 
robberies;  rulers  and  ministers,  loving  one  another,  would  be 
gracious  and  loyal ;  fathers  and  sons,  loving  one  another,  would 
be  land  and  filial ;  brothers,  loving  one  another,  would  be 
liarmonious.  Yea,  men  in  general  loving  one  another,  the 
strong  would  not  make  prey  of  the  weak :  the  many  would  not 
plmider  the  few  ;  the  rich  would  not  insult  the  poor ;  the  noble 
would  not  be  insolent  to  the  mean ;  and  the  skilful  would  not 
impose  upon  the  simple.  Tho  way  in  which  all  the  miseries, 
nsnrpations,  enmities,  and  hatrtfds  in  the  world,  may  be  made 
not  to  arise,  is  universal  mutual  love."  ^  It  is  possible  that 
Mih's  universal  love  may,  as  Dr  Legge  supposes,  have  rested 
on  no  idea  of  man  as  man,  and  been  inculcated  not  rs  a  law  of 
humanity,  but  simply  as  a  virtue  which  would  find  its  scope 
and  consummation  in  the  good  government  of  China.  I  cannot, 
however,  think  this  a  probable  view.  The  doctrine  of  Mih  was 
assailed  by  the  celebrated  Mcng-tseu  or  Mencius,  ou  the  ground 
of  leanng  no  place  for  the  particular  affections ;  yet  Mencius 
saw  with  a  clearness  and  insisted  with  an  emphasis  that  man, 
by  the  very  frame  and  make  of  his  constitution,  is  a  being 
formed  for  virtue,  for  righteousness,  for  benevolence,  which 
make  him  also  in  some  degree  a  witness  to  the  tmth  of  the 
essential  unity  of  men. 

In  Indian  Brahmanism  this  truth  was  and  is  directly  denied ; 
but  the  denial  gave  rise  in  the  way  of  reaction  to  the  grandest 
affirmation  of  it,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  heathenism,  that  of 
Buddhism.  Buddha  is  represented  as  animated  by  a  boundless 
charity,  an  affection  embracing  every  class  of  society  and  every 
living  creature ;  as  voluntarily  foregoing  for  myriads  of  years 
final  beatitude,  and  voluntarily  enduring  through  numberless 
births  the  most  manifold  trials  and  afUictions,  in  order  to  work 
^  The  Chineae  CUstica,  u.  106.  107. 
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out  salvation  for  all  sentient  beings ;  and  his  law  is  nob  only 
announced  as  thus  one  of  good  news  for  all,  but  as  enjoining, 
along  with  meekness,  patience,  and  £orn;ivenes3  of  injuries,  a 
love  and  pity  which  are  to  recognise  no  distinctions  of  race,  or 
caste,  or  religion.  While,  however,  Buddhism  thus  recognises  in 
one  aspect  the 'essential  unity  of  men,  it  overlooks  other  aspects 
thereof.  Regarding  only  that  side  of  human  life  which  is  directly 
turned  towards  the  infinite  and  eternal,  it  is  blind  to  its  tem- 
poral and  social  sides;  it  enjoins  universal  love,  not,  however, 
that  men  may  thereby  have  their  whole  natures  and  lives  sanc- 
tified and  beautified,  but  that  they  may  be  the  sooner  delivcretl 
from  the  burden  of  personal  existence,  from  the  tics  of  life  and 
society  in  any  form.  Its  logical  consequence  would  be  the 
conversion  of  the  world  into  a  brotherhood,  not  of  men  but  of 
monks,  each  practising  charity  with  a  private  and  selfish  aim, 
which  makes  it  a  charity  without  love,  or  a  fonn  of  love  without 
soul. 

The  histories  of  India  and  China  have  always  flowed  in 
courses  of  their  own,  not  only  apart  from  each  other,  but  out- 
side of  the  main  stream  of  human  events.  A  multiplicity  of 
histories  first  met  and  commingled  in  that  of  Persia.  The 
Persian  empire  extended  itself  over  the  whole  of  Western  Asia, 
and  into  Europe  and  Afiica ;  it  drew  together  Bactria,  Parthia, 
Media,  Assyria,  Syria,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia, 
Thrace,  Egypt,  and  the  Cyrenaica.  The  voice  of  the  great  king 
was  law  from  the  Indus  on  the  east  to  the  j^-gean  Sea  and  the 
Syrtian  gulf  on  the  west,  from  the  Danube  and  the  Caucasus 
on  the  north  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  tlie  deserts  of  Arabia 
and  Nubia  on  the  south.  Xerxes  led  the  soldiers  of  fifty-Bve 
peoples  agamst  Greece.  In  Persia  we  see,  therefore,  the  first 
great  attempt  at  the  outward  realisation  of  unity  through  mili- 
tary conquest  in  the  form  of  a  universal  empire ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, only  an  attempt,  and  the  result  was  no  real  union  but  a 
loose  aggregation  of  nations.  The  empire  of  Alexander  which 
displaced  it,  although  still  more  wondrous,  because  the  gigantic 
conception  of  a  single  intellect,  the  gigantic  work  of  a  single 
will,  was  of  an  essentially  similar  character,  being  composed  of 
nearly  the  same  materials  connected  in  the  same  manner,  and 
ao  it  naturally  stion  fell  asunder  and  crumbled  away.     Its  great 
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service  was  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  Greek  dvilisation 
throughout  the  conquered  nations. 

At  a  first  glance,  Greece — so  small  and  so  divided — may  ap- 
pear scarcely  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  idea  under 
consideration.  The  majority  of  her  inhabitants  were  slaves,  and 
until  the  age  of  Pericles  the  predominant  and  general  feeling 
among  her  free  men  was  hatred  of  strangers,  of  the  barbarians ; 
love  of  Greece  as  such,  of  the  nation  in  its  entirety,  either  existed 
not  at  all,  or  no  farther  than  was  involved  in  hatred  to  the 
barbariana.  The  sympathies  of  the  Greek  did  not,  previous  to 
that  time,  go  beyond  his  city  and  the  little  territory  around  it; 
these  he  loved,  but  he  hated  other  Greek  cities,  although  not  so 
much  as  Persia.  In  the  lifetime  of  Socrates  a  great  change  and 
enlargement  of  thought  occurred.  All  the  best  minds  of  the 
immediately  succeeding  generation  would  seem  to  have  realised 
more  or  less  that  the  alfections  of  every  Greek  ought  to  embrace 
Greece  as  a  whole,  instead  of  being  confined  to  his  native  city  : 
that  wars  between  Greek  cities  were  unnatui*al ;  that  all  Greek 
men  should  constitute  one  brotherhood  or  family.  Yet  even  Plato 
and  Aristotle  were  imbued  with  prejudices  against  foreigners. 
Tlieir  contemporaries,  Antisthenes  and  Diogenes,  the  founders  of 
the  Cynic  philosophy,  were,  however,  the  first  in  Greece  to  cast 
off  such  prejudices;  and  they  did  so  completely,  falling  even  into 
the  contrary  e.xtreme.  They  taught  that  to  the  wise  man  slavery 
and  freedom,  and  all  social  and  civil  regulations  and  institutions, 
were  matters  of  indifference ;  that  to  hiiu  virtue,  conformity  to 
the  law  of  nature,  was  the  only  and  all-suHicient  good ;  and  that 
he  could  recognise  no  distinctions  of  city  or  nation,  but  must 
necessarily  be  a  citizen  of  tlie  world.  Hence,  as  Zeller  has  well 
remarked,  "  the  leading  thought  of  their  extensive  political  sym- 
patliies  was  far  less  the  oneness  and  the  union  of  mankind  than 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  from  the  bonds  of  social  life  and 
the  limits  of  nationality."  The  Stoics  developed  and  improved 
this  Cynic  doctrine,  and  diffused  it  with  far  greater  authority 
and  success.  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Clirysippus  taught  that  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  should  be  regarded  as  one  great  com- 
munity, the  members  of  which  exist  for  the  sake  of  one  another, 
under  subjection  to  the  law  of  reason.  Fragments  which  have 
been  preserved  of  Meoander  and  Philemon,  the  two  chief  poeta 
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of  the  Greek  new  comedy,  give  beautiful  expression  to  the  same 
sentiment,  showing  that  it  had  become  no  mere  teuet  of  a  philoso- 
phical school,  but  a  general  feeling.  What  had  brought  about  so 
great  a  change  in  so  short  a  time?  Doubtless  many  causes, — 
the  internal  evolution  of  thought,  the  growth  of  a  general  re- 
finement of  feelings  and  manners,  increased  intercourse  ^^nth 
foreigners,  eiperience  of  the  evils  of  wars  and  dissensions,  and, 
above  all,  the  reduction  of  the  various  separate  states  of  Greece 
under  the  sway  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  followed  by  the  wide 
conquests  of  his  son  the  heroic  Alexander.  The  Slacedonian 
power  broke  down  the  lost  distinctions  which  separated  Greeks 
from  Greeks,  and  then  proceeded  to  destroy  those  which  sepa- 
rated Greeks  from  barbarians ;  and  the  later  philosophy  and 
poetry  of  Greece  in  teaching  universal  citizenship  and  brother- 
hood were  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  reflections  of  the 
prodigious  political  and  social  changes  which  resulted  from  the 
victories  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  A  unity  so  produced,  how- 
ever, could  not  bo  other  than  most  imperfect ;  one  essentially 
negative  and  abstract,  empty  and  unreal.  Men  took  refuge  in 
the  thought  of  citizenship  of  the  world,  because  actual  citizen- 
ship had  everywhere  lost  it«  worth  and  dignity.  Their  sense  of 
brotherhood  was  the  result  of  common  misfortunes,  disgraces, 
and  disillusions,  and  was  merely  a  consciousness  of  there  being 
in  every  man  a  something  akin  to  every  other  underlying  and 
independent  of  all  that  is  outward  and  public  in  life,  accom- 
panied by  a  feeling  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  realising  this 
unity  in  actUEil  existence,  in  social  and  political  practice. 

The  greatest  service,  however,  which  Greece  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  human  unity  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  It  was  that 
she  discovered  the  universal  principles  of  all  high  purely  human 
culture,  and  embodied  them  in  forms  of  almost  perfect  beauty, 
to  remain  as  objects  of  admiration  and  models  for  imitation  to 
educated  men  of  all  ages  in  all  lands.  In  Greece,  man  felt  him- 
self for  the  first  time  conscious  of  his  own  true  nature  as  a  free 
rational  personality ;  and  on  the  basis  of  that  knowledge  he 
laid  a  foundation  wliich  still  endures  for  all  our  science,  for 
philosophy,  for  mathematics,  physics,  logic,  ethics,  and  politics. 
Moreover,  he  there  produced  a  sculpture,  an  architecture,  a 
poetical  and  dramatic,  an  oratorical  and  historical  literature, 
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which  Are  still  unsurpassed,  as  well  aa  varied  types  of  char- 
acter as  grand,  and  many  achievements  as  glorious,  as  any 
which  the  world  has  witnessed, — a  few  only  excepted,  which 
have  heen  manifestly  due  to  a  special  spiritual  grace. 

The  science,  art,  and  literature  of  Greece  were  reflected  in  and 
imitated  by  those  of  Rome,  the  conquests  of  which  thus  carried 
Greek  culture  to  the  Atlantic  and  tlie  Xay,  as  those  of  Alexander 
had  previously  carried  them  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Sutlej. 
But  Rome,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out,  did  far 
more  than  this  for  the  idea  under  consideration,  being  the  first 
power  truly  to  realise  a  vast  external  unity  of  empire  under 
settled  law.  Rome  not  only  conquered  the  world  by  the  sword, 
but  organised  it  by  her  policy.  By  tenacity  of  purpose,  valour, 
and  discipline,  practical  sense  and  legislative  capacity,  she  ac- 
complished what  the  Persian  monarchs  had  sought  in  vain  to 
effect  by  hurling  countless  hosts  against  surrounding  nations,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  by  his  brilliant  strategy  and  resistless  pha- 
lanx ;  till,  although  originally  small  as  a  grain  of  seed,  she  over- 
spread the  earth,  ruled  during  many  generations  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun,  and  bequeathed  laws  and  institutions  wliich 
still  live,  and  which  promise  to  be  immortaL  Her  progress  was 
one  of  steady  growth,  of  gradual  incorporation,  of  giving  and 
receiving,  of  concession  and  adaptation ;  slow  but  sure — sure 
because  slow ;  because  no  step  was  taken  which  needed  to  be 
retraced,  no  gain  made  by  the  sword  which  was  not  secured  by 
the  statute  and  the  ploughshare;  because  whatever  she  did,  if 
worth  doing,  she  did  thoroughly.  "When  we  see,"  says  M.  Comte, 
**  this  noble  republic  devoting  three  or  four  centuries  to  the  solid 
establishment  of  its  jvower  in  a  radius  of  under  a  hundred  miles, 
about  the  same  time  that  Alexander  was  spreading  out  his  mar- 
vellous empire  iu  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
forBsee  the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  though  the  one  usefully  pre- 
pared the  East  for  the  succession  of  the  other." 

The  progress  of  Rome  was  not  one  merely  of  external  exten- 
sion but  of  internal  development;  a  growth  of  human  thought 
as  well  as  of  human  power.  The  substance  of  Roman  history  is 
not  to  be  found  in  her  military  achievements,  hut  in  the  elabora- 
tion and  diffusion  of  her  laws,  the  spread  of  Roman  citizenship 
over  the  world,  the  gradual  and  successive  incorporation  of  the 
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plebs,  the  Latins,  the  Ualiuiis,  Ihc  provincials,  and  the  nations, 
into  the  city,  which  originally  consisted  of  a  few  patricians  and 
their  clients;  a  result  only  possible  because  Eoman  law,  unlike 
what  was  designated  by  that  name  in  the  oriental  despotisms 
and  the  Greek  democracies,  was  a  thing  full  from  the  first  of 
living  power,  and  so  capable  of  immense  expansion,  and  of  ad- 
justing itself  to  every  change  of  circumstances.  The  Roman 
idea  which  subordinated  everything  to  the  State,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  ruined  by  its  own  succe-ssea ;  to  have  abolished  itself 
in  fulfilling  itself.  The  greater  the  extension  given  to  the  citi- 
zenship, the  more  it  lost  in  comprehension,  in  distinctive  signifi- 
cance ;  and  when  conferred  on  all  subjects  of  the  empire,  nearly 
the  only  thing  meant  by  it  was  what  had  been  originally  most 
suppressed,  least  acknowledged,  in  it — the  conception  of  human 
community,  of  men  having  a  worth  and  rights  simply  as  men. 
The  tie  of  citizenship  was  then  really  done  away  ;  but  that  was 
not  before  a  certain  reverence  for  the  natural  ties  which  bind 
men  together  as  men  had  grown  up  and  could  replace  it.  Apart 
even  from  Christianity,  the  course  of  history,  the  refining  in- 
fluence of  imaginative  literature,  and  the  teaching  of  philosophy, 
especially  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  raised  the  Koman  mind  to 
recognise  ttiat  there  was  a  One  Law,  embracing  all  nations  and 
all  times,  wluch  no  senate  or  people  had  created  or  could  annul, 
and  which  enjoined  universal  justice  and  universal  benevolence. 
That  men  are  not  merely  citizens — that  every  man  is  debtor  to 
every  other  —  that  they  have  a  common  nature,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, reciprocal  rights  and  obligations — were  well-known 
truths  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  commonplaces  in  the  times  of 
even  the  eai'lior  emperors.  The  evidence  for  this  affirmation  is 
so  abundant,  that  to  adduce  it  with  anything  like  adequate  ful- 
ness would  detain  us  too  long ;  therefore  I  merely  give  below  a 
few  references  to  works  in  which  the  labour  has  been  already 
carefully  performed,  and  would  venture,  at  the  same  time, 
specially  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  passages  indicated,  as, 
from  ignorance  of  the  facts  therein  collected,  Christianity  is  often 
represented  as  having  exclusively  originated  and  promulgated 
truths  which  were,  intellectually  at  least,  undoubtedly  recognised 
in  pagan  Rome.^ 
'  Juict,  Utatoirc  de  ]h  Science  Politique,  t  i.  lib.  L  o.  It.  ;  DenlB,  HIstoin  dee 
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By  means,  then,  of  Greek  pliilosophy  and  Roman  policy,  the 
human  mind  in  Europe  roae  to  an  apprehension  of  a  bond  of 
unity  between  all  mankind  independent  of  class  and  national 
distinctions.  Buddhism  has  to  some  extent  peiformed  the  same 
service  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  it  has  approached  t!ie  idea  of  human  unity  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  followed  by  the  classical  world,  and 
has  seen,  as  it  were,  only  its  opposite  side.  It  has  recognised 
the  unity  of  men  in  relation  to  the  infinite  source  and  ultimate 
end  of  existence ;  bat  has  so  concentrated  thought  and  affection 
on  that  aspect  of  it  as  to  have  overlooked  and  despised  its  merely 
temporal  and  civil  relationships.  It  has  accordingly  done  very 
little  for  man's  social  welfare,  for  political  freedom,  justice,  and 
prosperity.  The  Greco-Roman  world,  on  the  other  hand,  worked 
upwards  to  the  idea  on  its  purely  human  side,  and,  indeed^ 
mainly  by  the  extension  of  the  notion  of  citizenship.  But  that, 
I'too,  is  an  imperfect  view,  a  single  aspect  of  a  whole,  both  sides 
of  which  are  most  important.  And  when  thus  imperfectly  ap- 
prehended, the  idea  is  devoid  of  self-realising  power;  the  great 
truths  it  involves  cannot  make  their  way  into  Ufe,  but  have  to 
remain  in  the  state  of  dead  abstract  affirmations.  This  the 
Romans  discovered  by  the  most  painful  experience.  The  cor- 
[  TUption  of  the  empire  was  not  arrested  and  little  delayed  by  the 
1  growth  of  correct  views  of  man's  duties  to  man ;  selfishness  and 
\  injustice  seemed  to  increase,  self-sacrifice  and  magnanimity  to 
•  decrease,  the  clearer  and  more  general  became  the  perception  of 
the  beauty  of  universal  benevolence  and  justice.  As  the  sense  of 
this  contradiction  between  their  theory  and  practice,  between  the 
law  of  duty  in  itself  and  the  respect  which  it  actually  received, 
deepened,  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  Gi-eco-Koman  world  instinc- 
tively turned  away  more  and  more  from  the  old  State  religion, 
and  groped  after  another  capable  of  satisfying  the  new  aflectious 
and  breathing  life  into  the  wider  thoughts  which  had  grown  up  • 
instinctively  i;umed  more  and  more  to  mysterious  Egypt  and  the 
religious  East.      Through  the  introduction  of  oriental  beliefs 

Jh&crieB  et  des  Id^  Uorftlea  d&na  TAntiquiU,  t.  ii.  (Ctc&vn— J^Ufe  Moral  et 
Bodiddii  MoDd«  Gr^o-Bomain — CohcIuuod);  Aubortio,  Stotyquo  et  Soint-P&ul, 
eB[iecud[y  Deuxi^nw  Partis,  cb.  ix.  s.  and  xL ;  Lauriuii,  Ktudw — Rome,  lib.  lii. 
eh.  ti.  and  it. 
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and  rites,  the  spread  of  the  Judeo- Alexandrian,  Neo-Pythagorean, 
and  Neo-Platonic  philosophies,  the  Western  mind  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Eastern,  and  enlarged  and  benefited  by  the 
contacL  It  only  found,  however,  what  was  really  wanted  in  the 
religion  which  had  been  long  providentially  prepared  and  was 
at  length  wonderfully  manifested  in  the  land  of  Palestine ;  a  re- 
ligion which  neither,  like  other  religions  of  Asia,  undnly  lost 
sight  of  the  finite  in  the  infinite,  nor,  like  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  of  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  but  contained  the  principles 
of  their  reconciliation,  proclaiming  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  enjoining,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  all  the  virtues 
which  the  realisation  thereof  implies — while,  at  the  same  time, 
by  its  revelation  of  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  one  Saviour,  one 
law,  one  hope,  laying  open  the  fountains  of  moral  force  needed 
to  enable  men  to  carry  into  practiee  their  convictions  of  the 
unity,  equality,  and  rights  to  love  and  justice,  of  all  men. 

With  the  conversion  of  tlie  Roman  empire  to  Christianity, 
the  human  mind  may  be  regarded  as  having  at  length  risen  to 
the  apprehension  of  human  unity  on  both  sides.  Christian 
authors  and  teachers  proclaimed  with  one  accordant  voice  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men.  What  pro- 
gress, then,  it  may  be  asked,  bad  society  in  tliis  direction  still 
to  make  ?  If  it  had  really  advanced  so  far,  could  it  advance 
farther  ?  When  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God,  and  the 
universal  obligation  of  charity  and  justice,  were  explicitly 
acknowledged  and  enforced  by  the  most  powerful  of  conceiv- 
able considerations,  was  its  goal,  as  far  as  the  development  of 
this  particular  idea  was  concerned,  not  reached  ?  Most  certainly 
not.  On  the  contrary,  humanity  had  then  only  set  its  foot  on 
the  true  path,  and  had  the  whole  length  thereof  before  it.  To 
perceive  the  mere  general  outlines  of  an  idea  is  one  thing,  and 
to  know  it  thoroughly,  to  realise  it,  which  is  the  only  way 
thorougUy  to  know  it,  is  another  and  very  different  thing.  But 
certainly  no  Christian  writer,  and  still  less,  of  course,  any  other, 
in  the  Roman  empire,  can  be  credited  with  having  had  more 
than  a  general  and  abstract  conception  of  human  unity.  And 
that  that  was  to  have  only  a  vague,  partial,  and  inaccurate  con- 
ception was  conclusively  shown  by  the  false  separation  of  secu- 
lar from  spiritual,  the  contempt  for  the  economical  virtues,  the 
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indifference  to  industry,  commerce,  and  national  prosperity,  the 
submission  to  despotism  and  slavery,  the  unworthy  views  of 
marriage,  the  honour  given  to  celibacy,  the  admiration  of  asceti- 
cism, and  the  intolerance  of  difference  of  opinions,  characteristic 
leven  of  the  greatest  Christian  thinkers  of  these  times.     Origen, 
fAugufltine,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  &c.,  preached 
unity,  universal  brotherhood,  justice,  and  charity,  in  as  explicit 
^general  terms  as  have  ever  been  employed  since ;  but  any  man 
rho  fancies  them  to  have  liad  therefore  other  than  the  most  im- 
perfect views  of  human  unity,  the  most  imperfect  insight  into 
what  man  as  man  really  was,  may  be  assured  that  his  vocation 
is  not  that  of  tracing  the  growth  of  ideas.     The  Christian 
Fathers  repeated  what  they  had  learned  from  Christ  and  Hia 
ifcpostles,  scattered  what  they  had  received  ;  but  that  as  regards 
ae  truth  of  Imman  unity  was  only  seed — semina  Tcrum,  not 
resipsas. 

That  Christian  truth  could  only  act  immediately  and  directly 
on  individual  life,  only  mediately  and  indirectly  on  social  life, 
— that  it  might  receive  the  assent  of  an  entire  nation  and  yet 
not  save  it  from  decrepitude  and  death, — was  proved  on  a 
vast  scale  and  in  the  most  indisputable  manner  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Christianity  presided  over  the 
foundation  of  that  empire,  and  ruled  in  it  to  its  fall,  a  period 
of  more  than  u  thousand  years ;  and  yet  the  result  was  one  of 
the  most  despicable  forms  of  civilisation  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  the  destruction  of  which  was  a  gain,  even  although  it 
was  replaced  by  Mohammedan  rule.  The  spread  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  West  did  certainly  little  to  delay,  and  probably 
even  hastened,  the  fall  of  Home,  which  was  taken  by  Alario 
scarcely  a  century  after  Christianity  had  become  the  State  reli- 
gion of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  old  classical  world  was  exhausted.  It  was  only  on  a 
richer  and  fresher  soil  that  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  highest  results  of  Greek  and  Koman  genius  could  mingle  in 
productive  miion^  could  gradually  create  a  civilisation  in  which 
the  new,  that  is,  the  true,  man  would  be  manifested.  The  bar- 
barians were  needed,  and  the  barbarians  came.  Their  invasions 
broke  the  bonds  by  which  Rome  had  succeeded,  after  so  many 
centuries  of  exertion,  in  imiting  together  the  various  parts  of 
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the  world,  and  reduced  the  whole  social  system  of  which  ahe 
had  heen  the  soul  and  centre  to  chaos,  but  a  chaos  necessary 
as  an  antecedent  to  the  rise  of  a  more  natural  and  harmonious, 
a  richer  and  freer,  social  organisation.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  no  single  idea  of  special  value  struck  out  by  the  Greek  or 
Roman  mind  was  permanently  lost  in  consequence  of  the  tem- 
porary nnarchy  caused  by  the  successes  of  the  barbarians,  and 
certainty  that  no  truth  of  Christianity  was  lost.  It  was  the 
destiny  of  the  conquerors  to  be  in  course  of  time  conquered  l>oth 
by  the  classic  and  Christian  spirit ;  and  their  distinctive  roia- 
fiion  to  invigorate  human  life  with  the  love  of  independence,  of 
pereonai  liberty,  in  which  the  ancient  world  had  been  so  defi- 
cient, but  without  which  man  can  never  know  or  be  his  true 
self.  Eome  and  Christianity  both  tended  of  their  very  natures 
to  unity,  the  one  towards  civil  and  the  otlier  towards  spiritual 
unity.  But  unity,  however  legitimate,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient; 
individuality,  diversity,  is  as  necessary  as  unity,  and  is  even 
necessary  to  unity,  if  it  is  to  be  a  true,  that  is,  not  an  abstract 
and  dead  but  a  concrete  and  living,  unity.  Individuality,  inde- 
pendence, WHS,  however,  precisely  what  was  most  characteristic 
of  the  barbarous  Germans. 

Since  the  human  mind  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  the  inva- 
sions, it  has  met  with  many  misadveuiures,  and  strayed  into 
many  wrong  paths  in  its  quest  of  true  unity,  but  has  never  been 
absolutely  arrested  in  ita  advance, — has  always,  on  the  contrary, 
got  correctiou  through  adversity  and  instruction  from  its  errors. 
Thus  it  welcomed  the  growiug  power  of  the  Church,  was  with 
it  in  its  struggles  for  dominion,  and  made  of  it  a  thoroughly 
organised  hierarchal  system  which  bent  all  tilings  to  its  own 
purposes,  and  ruled  with  despoti(;  sway  over  millions  of  human 
beings.  In  so  doing  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  denied  in  part  the 
unity  and  equality  of  men  in  Christ,  and  established  an  institu- 
tion which  has  done  much  to  separate  man  from  man,  and  to 
enslave  the  many  to  the  few.  Let  us  not  suppose  it,  however, 
to  have  been  guilty  of  mere  folly  in  the  matter.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  indeed  sinned  grievously  against  human- 
ity, bat  it  has  also  conferred  upon  it  some  great  sernces.  In 
ages  of  violence  it  asserted  that  another  law  than  that  of  brute 
force,  the  law  of  justice  and  charity,  was  the  rightful  law  of  all 
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inen.  In  the  darkest  days  there  went  up  from  it  solemn  re- 
minders of  universal  duties,  hopes,  and  terrors: — 

"  Hora  aoTiaiima,  tempora  pesaitua  suut,  vigi]«tnuB; 
EoM  mtnadter  imminet  arbiter,  iUe  HUpremuH." 

It  was  the  chief  ins tnunen tali ty  through  which  "the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come  "  acted  on  many  generations,  and  displayed 
themselves  as  historical  forces.  It  linked  together  the  com- 
munity of  European  peoples  by  the  ties  of  a  common  creed, 
authority,  and  interests.  It  preserved,  humanly  speaking,  the 
treasures  both  of  divine  wisdom  and  of  Greek  and  Roman  genius. 
It  admitted  freely  into  its  ranks  all  classes  of  men  from  the 
prince  to  the  serf,  and,  by  assigning  them  their  places  according 
to  their  merits  and  abilities,  gave  a  happy  contradiction  to  all 
its  implicit  denials  of  human  unity  and  equality.  The  ascetic 
and  monastic  ideal  of  life  which  it  held  forth  and  recommended 
with  such  wonderful  success,  was  undoubtedly  a  narrow  one, 
most  unsuited  for  man  as  man,  and  one  even  which  led  to  mon- 
strous corruptions ;  yet  it  was  also  not  only  a  natural  reaction 
against  the  abounding  evil  in  the  world,  but  a  most  emphatic 
affirmation  of  the  truth  that  the  worth  of  human  existence  lies 
far  less  in  enjoyment  than  in  self-aacrifice,  self-discipline,  and 
aspiration  towards  the  eternal  and  divine. 

Charlemagne  restored  for  a  short  time  the  Roman  tradition 
of  a  universal  civil  empire,  furthered  the  progress  of  the  Papal 
idea  of  a  universal  spiritual  empire,  closed  the  era  of  barbaric 
invasion,  and  secured  for  Christianity  and  Latin  culture  their 
due  influence  as  factors  in  the  more  complex  civilisation  whicli 
began  to  appear.  The  rapid  decomposition  of  his  vast  empire 
into  small  parcels  of  soil,  each  with  a  few  inhabitants  depen- 
dent on  the  uncontrolled  will  of  a  petty  tyrant,  is  apt  at  first 
glance  to  seem  a  directly  and  exclusively  retrograde  movement. 
It  was  in  reality,  however,  a  necessary  stage  of  transition  to  a 
higher  unity.  It  preserved  and  developed  that  love  of  personal 
foeedom  and  sense  of  personal  obligations  and  rights  which  the 
Germans  brought  with  them  merely  in  germ,  merely  as  disposi- 
tions and  tendencies.  But  for  the  feudal  distribution  of  society, 
these  dispositions  and  tendencies  would  soon  have  disappears], 
and  with  their  disappearance  would  have  vanished  all  rational 
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hope  of  a  unity  to  be  attained,  not  tlirough  the  mutilation  and 
destruction,  but  through  the  comprehension  and  satisfaction,  of 
man's  nature.  To  consider  the  love  of  personal  independence, 
the  fidelity  of  man  to  man,  the  sense  of  individual  honour,  and 
respect  for  women,  as  the  peculiar  and  persistent  characteristics 
of  the  German  race,  is  to  fall  into  one  of  the  grossest  delusions 
which  have  been  generated  by  Teutonic  self  -  conceit.  Greco- 
Roman  and  Christian  influences  required  to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
Germanic  dispositions,  and  the  circumstances  of  society  needed  to 
be  long  favourable,  in  order  that  civilisation  might  possess  these 
excellences.  There  is  a  wide  interval  between  any  quality  of 
barbarism  and  a  virtue  of  civilisation.  Now  feudalism,  altliough 
a  most  deplorable  system,  incompatible  with  the  legitimate 
claims  alike  of  authority  and  of  liberty,  and  directly  opposed 
to  the  impartial  justice  and  universal  charity  of  the  Gospel, 
was  specially  calculated  to  foster  the  virtues  referred  to,  and 
thereby  to  advance  humanity  in  the  way  of  self-knowledge.  It 
rooted  out  and  made  impossible  the  return  of  the  feeling  so  pre- 
dominant in  the  classical  world,  that  the  individual  man  had 
no  rights  as  against  the  State,  It  substituted  for  the  Greco- 
Roman  view  of  the  relation  of  public  to  private  life  one  just  the 
reverse,  and  which,  although  quite  as  one-sided  as  that  which 
it  temporarily  replaced,  had  the  great  merit  of  widening  thought 
by  bringing  to  light  the  side  previously  unseen.  If  it  tilled  the 
heart  of  the  castle  lord  with  pride  and  insolence,  it  also  trained 
him  to  self-reliance,  decision  of  character,  and  prowess.  It 
made  liim  far  more  dependent  for  his  happiness  on  his  wife 
and  children  than  ever  the  Oriental,  Greek,  or  Roman  man  had 
been,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  family. 
Besides,  the  isolated  and  scattered  castles  of  the  feudal  chiefs 
were  not  wholly  inaccessible  to  priest  and  lawyer,  merchant 
and  minstrel,  to  Christian  truth,  Roman  traditions,  or  even 
Saracenic  science.  Life  within  them  was  not  wholly  uninilu- 
enced  by  the  neighbouring  monastery  or  town,  by  the  policy  of 
pope  and  emperor,  and  the  general  movement  of  history. 
Under  the  action  of  these  powers,  feudalism  in  a  measure 
civilised  itself  and  flowered  into  chivalry.  Out  of  what  had 
been  originally  but  a  robber's  den,  the  court  of  the  castle,  came 
forth  courtship  and  courtesy,  a  new  ideal  of  conduct  inspired 
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partly  by  piety  towards  God,  and  partly  by  gallantry  towards 
woman,  sentiments  of  love  and  honour  of  a  delicacy  prenously 
unknown,  and  a  poetry  and  romance  which  have  grown  into  the 
national  literatures  of  almost  every  country  of  Europe. 

Tliroughout  tlie  whole  existence  of  feudalism,  two  powers 
— ^the  monarchy  and  the  Church — steadily  resisted  with  such 
strength  as  they  possessed  its  anarchical  and  anti-social  tend- 
encies. Self-interest  constrained  them  to  strive  for  order,  for 
unity,  and  so  to  couuteract  the  self-will  of  the  nobility.  In 
each  land  the  struggle  took  a  different  form ;  but  in  all  it  left 
deep  and  ineffaceable  impressions.  The  kings  of  France,  con- 
fining their  energies  within  or  immediately  around  their  own 
kingdom,  wrought  steadily  on  until  they  had  concentrated  all 
power  in  their  own  hands,  and  prodnced  that  extreme  unity  of 
administration  wliicli  accounts  for  so  much  both  of  good  and 
evil,  of  achievement  and  failure,  in  the  history  of  France.  The 
kings  of  £n;^land  had,  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  a  preponder- 
ance of  power  which  not  only  suthced  to  hold  the  whole  nation 
firmly  bound  together,  but  compelled  the  nobility  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  commons,  and  tliis  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
union  of  order  and  liberty  which  has  been  realised  in  a  more 
perfect  measure  in  England  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
The  emperors  of  Germany  cherished  the  idea  that  the  Roman 
empire  still  subsisted  both  in  law  and  fact ;  and  that  they, 
as  the  successors  of  the  Caesars,  were  the  rightful  heads  of 
Christendom,  and  entitled  even  to  choose  popes  and  invest 
them  with  their  temporal  sovereignty,  although  spiritually  their 
subjects.  The  dispute  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  was 
the  axis  on  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  European  history 
revolved ;  it  was  productive  of  many  and  great  evils  to  Germany 
and  Italy,  but  productive  also  of  great  blessings  to  Europe  in 
general.  "  If  it  had  been  possible,"  says  Gervinus,  "  for  the 
Empire  and  the  pRpacy  to  have  united  peaceably;  if  that 
which  had  already  occurred  in  the  Byzantine  kingdom  of  the 
East  could  also  have  occurred  in  the  Teutonic  Roman  kingdom 
of  the  West,  and  could  the  combined  secular  and  spiritual 
power  have  rested  on  one  head, — the  idea  of  unity  would  have 
gained  the  preponderance  over  that  of  national  developments; 
and  in  the  centre  of  this  quarter  of  the  world,  in  Germany  or 
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Ttaly,  a  monarchical  power  and  single  form  of  government' 
would  have  been  constructed,  which  would  have  thrown  the 
utmost  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  national  and  human  pro- 
gression of  the  whole  of  Europe."  Fortunately  a  union  of  the 
two  powers  did  not  take  plnce.  The  one  saved  the  European 
world  from  entire  slavery  to  the  other.  Their  long  struggle 
favoured  the  rise  and  growth  of  independent  thought,  and,  hy 
preventing  the  realisation  of  a  one-sided  and  external  imity, 
furthered  the  cause  of  a  full  and  free  unity. 

The  Crusades  contributed  directly  and  indirectly  in  many 
ways  to  generate  and  diffuse  the  feeling  of  a  common  Christen- 
dom, and  even  of  a  common  humanity.  They  united  in  a  com- 
mon sentiment,  Norman  and  Saxon  and  Celt,  Frenchman  and 
Austrian,  Norwegian  and  Italian.  They  were  the  first  events  of 
universal  Europenn  signiticance  which  rested  on  a  European 
public  opinion.  They  softened  in  some  measure  the  antipathies 
of  the  races  and  peoples  which  gathered  themselves  together  to 
combat  for  a  common  cause.  They  made  the  baron  feel  more 
dependent  on  his  vassals,  and  raised  the  serf  in  his  own  esti- 
mation and  in  that  of  others ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
strengthened  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  favoured  the  growth 
of  the  communes  and  free  towns.  They  widened  the  range  of 
men's  ideas  and  tastes  and  desires;  and  they  gave  an  impulse 
to  science  and  art,  and  a  still  greater  impulse  to  commerce. 
Thus,  although  they  had  their  origin  in  fanaticism,  and  were 
accompanied  with  unspeakable  horrors,  and  followed  by  numer- 
ous most  seriuus  evils  which  do  not  require  here  to  be  men< 
tioned,  they  also  undoubtedly  helped  in  no  slight  degree  to 
emancipate  the  human  mind  and  educate  the  human  heart. 
Intermediate  between  the  Germanic  invasions  and  the  Ke- 
naissance,  they  are  one  of  the  three  great  medieval  incidents 
by  which  the  more  thoughtful  minds  in  Europe  were  brought 
to  see  that  the  unity  of  humanity  underlies  even  the  differ- 
ences of  Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  and  heathendom;  and 
that  the  love  of  man  to  man  enjoined  by  Jesus  in  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  elsewhere,  must  not  be  limited  to 
the  communion  of  believers. 

To  trace,  however,  in  it8  whole  length,  breadth,  and  depth, 
the  process  by  which,  from  this  point  to  tliat  where  the  present 
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history  commences,  the  human  mind  advanced  in  self-knowledge, 
and  consequent  recognition  of  the  unity  iu  variety  of  humanity, 
would  he  to  write  the  entire  history  of  Europe  throughout  the 
intervening  time.  It  would  he  to  follow  the  development  of 
industry  in  country  and  town,  explaining  how  the  labouring 
population  had  been  affected  by  changes  in  the  forms  of  tenure 
of  property  and  hy  changes  in  the  general  government  of  society, 
by  trade  corporations  and  their  regulations,  by  the  Crusades,  tlie 
communes,  the  free  towns,  by  the  advance  of  the  industrial  and 
£ne  arts,  and  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  influx  into  Europe  of  the  precious  metals, 
&C. ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  show  how  the  fetters  on  industry  and 
commerce  began  to  be  broken  one  after  another,  honest  labour 
to  be  acknowledged  as  honourable  human  work^  the  labour- 
ing classes  to  gain  their  human  rights  and  recognition  on 
the  page  of  human  liistory,  and  a  Tiers  £tat  to  arise  to  which 
kings  and  nobles  were  at  length  t<5  become  servants.  It  would 
be  to  trace  the  development  of  the  arts  of  arcliitecture,  music, 
sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  and  romance,  alike  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Church  and  in  their  growth  to  independence,  and 
to  show  iu  doing  so  how  the  imagination  of  man  had  been 
educated,  the  sphere  of  his  activity  widened,  and  his  history 
enriched  with  new  elements.  It  would  he  to  describe  the 
toilsome  progress  of  science,  the  preservation  and  revival  of 
ancient  learning,  as  well  as  tbe  means  and  institutions  de- 
vised to  dittiise  science  and  learning;  and  to  estimate  what 
the  cultivation  given  to  speculation  and  formal  thought,  as 
applied  by  the  theologians  and  philosophers  of  the  middle 
ages  to  the  highest  subjects,  had  done  for  tbe  modern  intellect. 
It  would  also  be  to  delineate  the  long  series  of  attempts  to 
deliver  revealed  truth  from  the  false  glosses,  and  to  emancipate 
the  religious  nature  of  man  from  the  degrading  thraldom, 
imposed  by  the  Roman  Church, — a  series  of  attempts  which 
issued  in  that  great  and  successful  movenieut  wliich  in  the  six- 
teenth century  secured  for  a  half  of  Europe  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  religion,  a  right  wliich  is  the  condition  and  guar- 
antee of  all  other  rights  and  of  all  liberty.  It  would  be — very 
specially — to  trace  the  formation  within  the  European  unity  of 
n&tional  individualities,  since  the  formation  of  nations  has  un- 
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questionably  contributed  in  the  higiieat  degree  to  a  profound 
and  exhaustive  development  of  the  human  aoul;  while  the 
farther  progress  of  the  race  in  science,  in  art,  in  literature,  in 
philosophy,  and  in  religion,  is  dependent  upon  the  preservation 
and  the  quickening  collision  of  the  resultant  variety  in  unity. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  do  all  this  and  more ;  for  it  is  only 
through  having  exerted  its  forces  persistently,  methodically,  and 
heroically,  in  all  these  directions  and  various  others,  that  the 
human  spirit  has,  to  use  the  wortls  of  Mr  Goldwin  Smith, 
"slowly  and  painfully  transcended  the  barriers  interposed  by 
dividing  mountains  and  estranging  seas,  by  diversities  of  custom 
and  language,  creed  and  polity,  by  prejudices  of  race  and  class, 
in  its  progressive  realisation  of  the  glorious  truth  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man."  It  is  only  through  an  immense  and  mul- 
tiform activity,  long-continued  and  strenuous  toil,  protracted 
and  countless  sacrifices,  that  man  has  learned  to  recognise  what 
a  vast  variety  of  manifestations,  what  an  infinity  of  differences, 
have  their  ground  in  the  essential  human  unity,  without  pre- 
judice to  aught  distinctive  of  manhood,  or  to  any  of  its  funda- 
mental rights. 

As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century— that  in  which  this  history 
commences — even  the  European  mind  had  advanced  but  a 
little  way  along  most  of  these  routes,  and  had  only  the  most 
defective  apprehension  of  the  general  truth  towards  which  they 
converge.  There  was.  for  example,  nothing  approaching  to  an 
adequate  recognition  of  the  true  place  of  industry  and  science 
in  human  life,  aud  of  the  industrial  aud  scientific  classes  in 
human  society,  until  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was,  we  may  safely  say,  somewhat  late  in  modern  times 
before  humanity  had  displayed  the  variety  of  resources,  dis- 
carded the  prejudices,  overthrown  or  surmounted  the  barriers, 
and  gained  the  triumplis,  indispensable  to  a  perception  of  its 
own  unity  in  multiplicity,  sulhciently  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive to  support  a  philosophy  of  history.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  middle  age,  and  even  long  after  its  close,  man's  know- 
ledge of  himself,  man's  idea  of  humanity,  was  fur  too  vague  and 
general,  far  too  narrow,  external,  and  superficial  to  be  available 
and  effective  in  so  difficult  a  scientific  enterprise. 

Probably  Vico  was  the  firat  to  recognise  how  fundamental 
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must  be  the  idea  of  humanity  in  historical  philosophy, — the 
first  to  view  history  with  clearnees,  comprehensiveness,  and 
profundity,  as  a  whole,  of  which  all  the  pliaaes  in  space  and 
time  are  explicable  by  the  constitutional  activities  of  the  com- 
mon nature  of  mankind.  Wliile  not  denying  that  the  order 
of  the  civil  world  was  providential,  he  was  not  content,  like 
Augustine  and  Bossuet,  simply  to  trace  that  order  to  the 
divine  will,  but  strove  to  account  for  it  as  truly  the  work  of 
man,  and  intelligible  only  when  its  changes  and  laws  were  pro- 
perly referred  to  the  powers  and  motives  of  the  mind  of  man. 
Hence  his  *  Scienza  Nuova  d'intomo  alia  comune  uatura  delle 
uazioni/  is  a  science  of  history  based  on  the  knowledge  of 
hmnanity,  a  sociology  derived  from  a  comparative  psychology. 
Unfortunately,  even  as  regards  central  conception,  it  was 
marred  by  the  serious  errors  which  CenLofanti,  Emerico  Amari, 
and  others,  have  laboured  to  expel  from  it.  In  1750,  twenty- 
five  ye^rs  after  the  appearance  of  Vice's  treatise,  Turgot  made 
an  admirable  application  of  the  idea  of  humanity  to  history  in 
hifl  *  Discourses '  at  the  Sorbonne.  The  same  idea  is  implied 
thwmghont,  yet  merely  implied,  in  Lessing's  essay  on  *  The 
Education  of  the  Human  Kace.'  Herder's  genial  and  eloquent 
'Ideen  zur  Philosophie  der  Geschichte  der  Menscheit'  made 
its  significance  popularly  appreciated,  and  definitively  secured 
it  its  rightful  position  in  historical  science,  although  as  regards 
even  the  mere  idea,  leaving  muclx  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
definition  and  development.  Herder  has  had  many  successors, 
of  whom  Lotze  may  perhaps  be  justly  held  to  have  been  at 
once  truest  to  the  spirit  of  liis  teaching  and  the  wisest  amendcr 
of  the  defects  in  its  letter. 

The  accounts  of  the  growth  of  the  conception  of  human  unity 
given  in  the  '  Rede  *  of  Dr  K.  H.  Hundeshagen,  '  TJeber  die 
Natur  und  die  geschichtLiche  Eutwickluug  der  Humanitiitsidee ' 
(1852),  and  the  'Vortrag'  of  Professor  W.  Preger  on  "Die 
Entfaltung  der  Idee  des  Menschen  durch  die  Weltgeschichte" 
(1870),  are  eloquent,  but  too  brief  and  slight  to  be  of  real 
use. 


III.  There  is  another  idea — that  of  freedom — equally  in- 
volved in  history,  and  equally  implied  in  the  formation  of  a 
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philosophy  of  history.  Tt  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of 
humanity,  and  its  history  from  the  history  of  that  idea.  Man 
is  a  spirit,  and  therefore  is  not  merely  what  he  is  made  to  be, 
but  mainly  what  he  makes  himself  to  be ;  humanity  is  spirit- 
ual, and  therefore  not  merely  the  passive  subject  of  change 
and  variation,  but  mainly  self-formed  and  self -developed.  The 
exertion  by  which  man  makes  himself  to  be — the  aelf-determi- 
natiou  and  self-realisation  of  humanity — is  freedom.  It  is  not 
merely  negative — the  absence  of  restraint ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  primarily  positive — the  human  spirit  itself  possessing,  reveal- 
ing, and  evohnng  itself  as  spirit.  The  freedom  in  which  the 
historical  student  is  interested  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  so-called  "  freedom  of  the  will,*'  concerning  which  there 
has  been  so  much  controversy  among  psychologists  and  meta- 
physicians. It  is  not  a  purely  internal  and  personal  fact,  com- 
plete in  itself  apart  from  any  external,  social,  or  historical 
manifestation ;  but  is  just  the  freedom  which  is  exliiljited  in 
history,  and  of  which  all  history  shows  either  the  repression 
or  expansion. 

Man  is  not  bom  free,  but  he  becomes  free  in  the  measure  in 
which  he  becomes  man,  as  he  becomes  man  in  the  measure  in 
which  he  becomes  free.  And  only  as  he  becomes  himself  can 
he  learn  to  know  himself.  According  to  the  apparently  para- 
doxical but  really  profound  and  suggestive  doctrine  of  Vico, 
truth  is  known  by  ns  just  in  so  far  as  made  by  us ;  and  ob- 
viously man  can  only  know  the  truth  as  to  himself  when  he 
is  himself.  Humanity  can  only  be  the  object  of  its  own  in- 
telligence in  the  measure  that  it  has  realised  itself,  and  re- 
vealed itself  to  itself,  by  its  exertions  and  achievements.  Self- 
knowledge  and  self- comprehension  must  follow  on,  and  can 
merely  be  commensurate;  with,  the  self  -  production  and  self- 
development  which  are  due  to  freedom, 

A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  freedom  must  include  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  ways  and  forms  in  which  freedom  has  been 
restricted  and  repressed  in  the  various  nations  and  ages  of  the 
world,  and  of  how  it  has  gradually  affirmed  itself  against  nega- 
tions, broken  through  restraints,  and  advanced  towards  its 
appropriate  goal.  That  goal  can  only  be  a  state  in  wliich 
hiunanity  fully  realises  all  its  powers,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
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state  in  which  there  are  no  other  limits  to  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  than  the  very  conditions  of  their  complete  and  proper 
exercise, — the  laws  of  nature,  rationality,  and  morality.  An 
individual,  a  nation,  the  race,  can  only  be  wholly  free  when  in 
full  possession  of  a  true  and  entire  self,  confined  by  no  un- 
natural limits,  determined  by  no  alien  forces,  ruled  by  no 
external  master.  Whatever  diminishes,  restrains,  or  injures 
human  power  —  human  self-control  and  self-sovereignty  — 
lessens  and  impairs  human  freedom.  No  laws  or  institutions 
can  make  a  diseased  body,  an  ignorant  mind,  a  vicious  heart, 
free.  Every  increase  of  corporeal  vigour,  of  command  over 
nature,  of  insight  into  truth,  of  virtue,  necessarily  brings  with 
it  an  increase  of  freedom. 

The  history  of  freedom  is  a  vast  history.  Hegel,  in  his 
'Philosophy  of  History,'  Michelet,  in  his  'Introduction  to 
Universal  History/  and  others,  have  treated  it  as  the  whole  of 
history-,  freedom  being  regarded  by  them  as  "the  substance 
and  subject  of  universal  history,  and  the  guiding  principle  of 
its  development,  so  that  historic  events  are  to  be  viewed  as 
products  of  it,  and  as  deriving  only  from  it  their  meaning  and 
character."  And  whether  this  be  precisely  tnie  or  not,  cer- 
tainly the  struggle  to  repress  or  acquire  freedom  is  pervasive 
of  the  entire  history  of  humanity ;  is  universal  history  itself — 
the  whole  bodily,  intt.'llectual,  moral,  political,  and  religious 
movement  of  humanity  itself — in  a  special  aspect  Its  history 
to  the  time  when  historical  philosophy  began  to  appear  in  a 
distinct  form,  cannot  be  sketched  here  even  in  brief  outline,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ideas  of  progress  and  of  humanity.  To  keep 
this  Introduction  widiin  due  limits,  I  must  attempt  merely  to 
give  some  indications  to  sources  whence  a  conception  of  its 
history  may  be  drawn. 

On  the  idea,  conditions,  and  forms  of  liberty,  on  the  right  to 
it  and  what  is  implied  therein,  and  related  themes,  a  number 
of  works  Iiave  been  written.  Those  of  Charles  Dunoyer,*  John 
Stuart  Mill,*  Jules  Simon,'  and  Emile  Beaussire,^  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  and  interesting.     Some  of  them  contain  a 

'  L'laduatrie  et  U  Morale  oomidur^  diuu  leur  Rapports  aveo  U  Liberty 
(1S2&},  and  De  U,  Libert^  do  InTfiil.  ftc,  3  rob.  (1846). 

»  On  Liberty.  '  Ls  Libert^,  2  vola. 

*  Lft  Libort^  duu  I'ordre  mtellectuel  et  monL 
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considerable  amount  of  information,  even  as  to  the  growth  of 
the  idea  of  liberty. 

One  of  the  opposites  of  freedom  is  bodily  slavery, — the  con- 
dition in  which  a  man  is  net  the  maater  of  his  own  physical 
members  and  powers,  but  forced  to  exert  thera  at  the  com- 
mands and  for  the  ends  of  another.  Such  slavery,  in  one  form 
or  another,  has  occupied  a  large  place  in  history. 

In  the  savage  state  both  licence  and  slavery  prevail,  but  of 
liberty  there  is  little.  The  savage  is  too  destitute  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  life  to  be  capable  of  the  higher  kinds  of  liberty.  As 
to  bodily  independence,  different  uncivilised  races  display  very 
different  dispositions,  and  are  found  in  very  different  conditions ; 
but  even  when  savages  are  resentful  of  encroachments  on  their 
own  freedom,  they  show  little  respect  for  the  freedom  of  others. 
Ambition,  pride,  hatred,  and  other  passions,  lead  them  to  war; 
and  selfishness  and  avarice  induce  the  conquerors  to  retain  or 
sell  as  slaves  numbers  of  the  conquered  whom  they  would 
otherwise  have  slain.  In  this  way  slavery  has  undoubtedly 
tended  and  served  to  save  life,  but  it  has  also  increased  the 
sacrifice  of  it  by  supplying  a  powerful  and  persistent  motive 
for  undertaking  wars,  and  especially  small  wars.  Then,  in  the 
majority  even  of  savage  communities  there  are  rich  and  poor, 
and  tlie  dependence  of  the  poor  on  the  rich  in  these  communities 
often  issues  in  slavery.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  good 
general  account  of  slavery  among  uncivilised  peoples.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  older  accounts  is  perhaps  Ba-stliolm's.^  "Waitz 
and  Gerlnnd'a  '  Anthropologic  der  Naturvolker,'  and  Letour- 
neau's  'Evolution  de  la  Propri^t^'  (18S9),  contain  much  mate- 
rial, and  indicate  whence  it  has  been  derived. 

la  societies  of  a  nomadic  or  simple  agricultural  type,  what- 
ever be  the  race  to  which  those  who  compose  them  may  belong, 
slavery  is  not  prevalent,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  comparatively 
mild  cliaracter.  The  Aryans  of  India,  the  Eomans,  and  the 
Teutons,  as  they  iirst  appeared  in  history,  may  be  referred  to  in 
proof.  Peoples  in  tliis  stage  may  have  the  love  of  bodily  inde- 
pendence, and  the  qualities  required  to  defend  and  preserve  it, 
and  even  to  vanquish  and  subdue  great  and  cultured  nations, 
in  the  highest  degree.     Freedom,  after  having  been  driven  from 

1  Historuche  Nochrichten  z.  Kentiim  cle«  MeoBchen,  Bd.  L  k.  16  (1S18). 
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fcourta  and  cities,  senates  and  schools,  lias  found  n  refuge  in 
deserts  and  forests,  and  reconquered  the  world  by  the  arms  of 
the  rude  men  who  dwelt  therein. 

From  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testnment  a  fairly  distinct 
conception  can  be  foi-med  of  slaver}'  among  the  Hebrews. 
Many  modern  critics  hold  the  picture  presented  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  of  the  patriarchal  nge,  its  slarery  included,  to  be 
not  a  transcript  of  reality,  but  an  idealisation  of  the  past. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  can  only  be  properly  decided  by  the 

I  historicO'Critical  investigations  of  specialists.  Although  the 
Hebrews  are  described  as  having  shown  extreme  ferocity  in 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  their  legislation  as  to  slavery  was,  on 
the  whole,  considerate  and  humane.  Slaves  were  not  numerous 
among  them,  at  least  after  the  exile.  Hebrew  slavery  has 
naturally  been  the  subject  of  much  research  and  controversy. 

[The  best  treatise  regarding  it  is  still  that  of  Mielziner.^ 

Slavery  in  the  great  military  empires,  whicli  arose  in  ancient 
tames  iu  anterior  Asia,  was  doubtless  of  the  most  cruel  char- 
acter ;  but  we  have  no  good  account  of  slavery  in  these  countries. 
The  histories  of  Rawlinson,  Duncker,  Ranke,  Ed.  Meyer,  and 

iMospcro,  t«ll  us  almost  nothing  about  Chaldean,  Assyrian,  and 

[Medo-Persian  slavery.  Much  more  is  known  as  to  slavery, 
and  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  in  ancient  £g}'pt, 
although  of  even  this  section  of  the  history  there  is  much  need 
for  an  account  in  which  the  sources  of  information,  unsealed 
by  modern  science,  will  be  fully  utilised.  Wliile  in  Egypt  there 
were  not  castes,  iu  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  classes  were 
very  rigidly  defined.  There  were  troops  of  slaves,  and  as 
population  was  superabundant,  labour  was  so  cheap  as  to  be 
employed  to  an  enormous  extent  uselessly.  It  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  Wilkinson,-  Kawlinson,^  and  Buckle.* 

It  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  Yedic  Aryans  bad  slaves 
before  the  conquest  of  India.  Those  whom  they  conquered 
became  the  Sudras,  and  a  caste  system  grew  up,  and  came  to  be 
represented  as  of  divine  appointment.     The  two  lower  castes 


^  Die  Verhiiltiiisae  der  Sklfiveu  bei  den  altcn  iiebraem,  Kcrpenfaageii,  1S59. 

See  ftlso  the  art  in  Herzug's  R.*£.,  Bd.  xiv.,  and  Stade,  Qe^icl).  d.  Volkea  IitmI, 
1  Th.,  Bd.  Tii,  377-381. 

'  Ancieul  Kj^yptiaiu.          *  Aneieat  Egypt.  *  Hist,  of  Ctr.,  toI.  L  oh.  U. 
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of  the  Code  of  Manu  have  now  given  place  to  a  great  many. 
There  was  not  a  slave  caate,  but  individuals  of  any  caste  might 
become  slaves  in  exceptional  circurastance-s.  Even  before  the 
rifle  of  Buddhism  there  were  ascetics  who  rejected  the  distinc- 
tion of  castes.  Buddhism  proclaimed  the  religious  equality  of 
Brahmans  and  Sudras,  but  not  the  emancipation  of  the  Sudras. 
Its  attitude  towards  the  tyranny  of  Hindu  caste  was  similar  to 
that  of  Cljristianily  towards  Roman  slavery  and  medieval 
serfdom.^ 

The  various  phases  of  slavery  in  Greece  and  Rome  have  been 
admirably  described  in  M.  Wallon's  '  Histoire  de  I'Esclavage 
dans  I'Antiquit^'  (3  vols.)  The  growth  and  influences  of 
slavery  can  be  traced  throughout  the  whole  history  of  both 
Gteece  and  Kome;  and  in  both  its  injustice  and  cruelty  came 
in  course  of  time  to  he  recognised  by  the  best  minds.*  Aristotle 
declared  it  natural  and  legitimate ;  but  Zeno,  Antisthenes.  the 
poeta  Menander  and  Philemon,  Seneca.  Epictetua,  Dion  Chry- 
sostom,  and  others,  pronounced  against  it.  The  Stoics  were  its 
most  vigorous  assailants.  Seneca,  in  particular,  condemned  it 
with  a  directness,  clearness,  and  fulness  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  the  New  Testament,  llie  first  Christian  teachers  pro- 
claimed merely  spiritual  liberty  and  equality,  the  oneness  in 
Christ  of  the  bond  and  the  free ;  they  did  not,  like  the  Stoics, 
maintain  slavery  to  be  wrong,  or  emancipation  a  duty.  It  does 
not  follow  that  Christianity  was  not  by  the  new  views  which 
it  gave  of  God  and  man,  and  by  the  new  affections  and  virtues 
which  it  generated,  a  very  powerful  agency,  or  even  the  most 
powerful  of  all  agencies,  in  abolishing  slavery  and  effecting 
emancipation.  To  me  it  seems  that  in  this  connection  the 
influence  of  Stoicism  has  been  overestimated  by  Havet  in  his 
'Origines  du  Cliristiauisme;'  and  that  of  Christianity  by  Trop- 
long  in  '  De  I'lnfluence  du  Christian isme,'  by  AUard  in  '  Lea 
Ksclaves  Chretiens  depuis  les  premiers  temps  de  I'Eglise  jusqu'^ 
la  fin  de  la  domination  romaine  en  Occident'  (1876),  and 
by  juridical  writers  and  Christian  apologists  generally. 


I 
I 
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t  Dubois,  Dwcrip.  of  the  Paople  of  India,  ch.  ri  (Modru,  1862) ;  Elphinstoae^ 
Hist,  of  India,  i.  23-34,  IO3-109  ;  Biicklo,  i  ch.  ii. ;  Oldeoberg,  Buddha,  152153. 

*  Oenii,  Uut.  d.  TbtSoi-ios  et  des  Idian  Honiea  daua  I'Antiquite,  t.  ii.  pp.  <i2-S6, 
feo.;  Onkcu,  Die  Stutulehre  dee  Amtoteles,  it.  Ufbe..  29-83. 
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In  the  middle  ngcs  the  conviction  that  freedom  was  man's 
natural  state  found  frequent  expression,  yet  the  legitimacy  of 
slavery  in  the  actual  state  of  the  world  was  generally  admitted 
by  the  clei^gy  and  theologians,  although  they  opposed  in  some 
measure  its  abuses.  The  slaves  connected  with  the  monasteries 
were  probably  among  the  best  treated,  but  they  were  also  among 
the  last  to  be  emancipated.  In  the  gradual  doing  away  with 
slavery,  or  transforming  it  into  serfdom,  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  co-operated  with  the  working  of  econo- 
mic causes:  the  power  of  the  former  was  great,  but  has  more 
frequently  been  exaggerated  than  fairly  stated;  while  that  of 
the  latter,  which  was  not  less,  has  been  commonly  overlooked 
or  inadequately  appreciated.  By  the  fourteenth  century  aljso- 
lute  slavery  had  almost  entirely  passed  away.  Medieval  slavery 
has  found  a  learned  historian  in  Muratori.^  Slavery  of  the  most 
cruel  and  immoral  kind  was  revived  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  in  America  and  the  European  colonies;  was 
defended  as  a  Cliristian  institution  and  a  means  of  propagating 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  has  only  recently  been  extirpated. 
This  later  slavery  does  not  fall  within  the  period  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned,  but  I  may  refer  to  the  able  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  it  given  by  Ch.  Comte  in  his  '  Traits  de 
I^^gislation;  t.  iv.  pp.  106-536. 

The  merciless  oppression  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  imposi- 
tion of  most  arbitrary  restrictions  on  industry,  and  the  most 
unequal  treatment  of  the  different  classes  of  society,  continued 
in  Europe  long  after  the  cessation  of  slavery  strictly  so  called. 
Even  serfdom  was  not  completely  swept  away  in  England  until 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  Scotland  not  till  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     At  the  latter  date  more  than  half  of 

the  Germ?    ^  ople  was  in  a  state  of  serfdom.     The  exactions 

wo^  •  * 
and  burd  S'td  upon  labour  had  a  powerful  intluence  in  pro- 
ducing thw"  great  French  Bevolution.  In  the  middle  age,  and 
early  centuries  of  the  modern  period,  however,  literature  and 
story  show  that  the  labouring  classes  were  far  more  conscious 
their  rights  to  liberty,  had  much  more  organisation  with  a 
view  to  obtain  them,  and  resisted  the  violence  of  the  powerful 

'  Anticfa.  Ita].,  xiT.-xT.     See  alaa  Y&aoeki,  De  rntwlitton  de  I'esclaTage  aadea 
I  moy«D  Kge,  et  de  n  tnuisfomiation  an  serritude  de  la  gl^be,     1860. 
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and  the  vices  of  statecraft  much  more  steadily  and  wisely  than  is 
generally  known  or  supposed.  On  this  section  of  the  history  of 
the  development  of  liberty,  such  sources  of  information  as  the 
following  may  be  referred  to :  Sugenheim's  '  Aufhebung  der 
Leibeigenschaft/  Zimmerman's  '  Der  Bauernkrieg,'  Rogesrs's  '  Six 
Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,'  Honnem^re's  '  Histoire  dcs  Pay- 
sans/  &c,  Bareste's  '  Hist,  des  Classes  Agricoles/  Perreus's  '  Ia 
D^niocratie  en  France  au  Moyen  Age,'  &c. 

A  second  form  of  slavery  is  the  domestic, — the  slavery  of 
women  and  children  to  the  male  head  of  a  family.  It  also  has 
been  world-wide,  long-enduring,  and  many-formed.  It  has  ap- 
peared in  savage,  in  civilised,  and  practically,  altliough  not 
confessedly,  even  in  Christian  lands.  It  has  been  said  that 
woman  was  first  treated  as  a  domestic  animal,  next  as  a  slave, 
afterwards  as  a  servant,  and  then  as  a  minor.  The  generalisa- 
tion is  too  absolute  to  he  exact,  yet  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  truth  in  it.  Domestic  slavery  has  naturally  followed  much 
the  same  course  of  development  as  personal  slavery,  and  they 
have  acted  and  reacted  powerfully  on  each  other.  The  well- 
known  researches  of  Bachofen,  Tylor,  Lubbock,  M'Leunan,  Mor- 
gan, and  others,  have  thrown  light  on  the  state  and  treatment 
of  women  among  primitive  and  savage  peoples.  The  light  has 
been  collected  and  focussed  in  such  works  as  *  La  Sociologie/ 
by  Letourneao,  and  '  Die  Menschliche  Farailie/  by  Von  Hell- 
wald.  The  treatise  of  L.  A.  Martin — 'Histoire  de  la  Femme' 
— gives,  perhaps,  the  best  account  of  the  condition  and  subjec- 
tion of  women  among  the  ancient  Cliinese,  Hindus,  Eg)'ptians, 
Hebrews,  Arabians,  &c.  That  of  Ij^gouvd — *  Hist.  Mor,  des 
Femnies' — may  be  consulted  along  with  it.  The  history  of 
woman  in  Greece  has  great  interest,  yet  much  ][pss  than  her 
liistory  in  Rome,  where  it  began  with  a  state  of  eW  '  subjec- 
tion, and  ended  with  one  of  greater  freedom  than  hV^,  existed 
even  in  Christendom  until  lately, — the  disappearance  of  tutory 
and  TTianuBf  the  guaranteeing  of  dowry,  and  the  full  conces- 
sion of  rights  over  personal  property.  For  a  view  of  this 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  family  in  relation  to  liberty, 
may  be  read  Maine  on  pcUria  poUMas  in  his  *  Ancient  Law,* 
pp.  133-146.  and  Muirhead's  '  Roman  Law,'  24-36, 43-49,  64-69, 
115-121.  345-349,  414-419;  and,  for  the  earlier  period,  the 
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relevant  chapters  and  sections  in  Carle's  'Origini  del  Diritto 
Komano/  * 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  of  primitive  Christian 
teaching,  of  the  ascetic  and  monastic  ideals  of  life,  of  Teutonic 
sentiment,  of 'feudalism,  chivalry,  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin, 
ou  tlie  freedom  and  elevation  of  womau,  are  subjects  which  have 
been  discussed  more  or  less  carefully  by  many  writers,  and  on 
which  a  great  variety  of  views  may  be  plausibly  entertained. 
Medieval  sentiment  and  practice  in  regard  to  woman  were  so  full 
of  contrasts  and  contradictions  that  the  most  opposite  concep- 
tions of  her  position  and  treatment  in  the  middle  ages  may  easily 
be  formed,  and  utterly  irreconcilable  representations  of  them 
given.  The  Beatrice  of  Dante  and  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto 
of  Raphael  are  probably  the  highest  and  purest  ideals  of  woman 
ever  conceived  by  the  human  heart,  and  expressed  by  liimian 
art ;  yet  the  general  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  as  to  woman,  as 
manifested,  for  example,  even  in  the  writings  of  the  clergy  and 
theologians  of  the  times  of  Dante  and  Kaphael,  was  coarse  and 
base.  The  institutions  of  the  middle  ages  which  contributed 
most  to  the  cause  of  female  emancipation  and  improvement, 
affected  chiefly  women  of  wealth  and  rank,  and  did  compara- 
tively little  for  the  poor  and  humbly  bom.  The  age  of  chivalry, 
as  described  in  this  reference  by  many  historians,  is  scarcely 
less  mythical  than  the  age  of  gold.  It  can  neither  be  dated  nor 
located ;  in  every  country  and  century  in  which  we  are  told  it 
existed,  the  general  state  of  womankind  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  one  of  enslavement  and  endurance  of  wrong,  and  one 
which  knights  and  troubadours  did  much  more  to  aggravate 
than  to  alleviate.' 

The  laws  of  modem  states  regulating  the  relations  between 
man  and  womau  in  marriage  have,  in  general,  been  extremely 
nnjust  to  the  latter.  English  law  on  the  subject,  for  example, 
down  to  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  proceeded  avowedly  on 
the  amazing  theory  that  man  and  woman  so  became  one  in 
marriage  that  she  lost  herself  in  him,  and  he  remained  the  sole 


1  The  position  of  women  in  ancient  Greece  find  Rome  ia  the  cubjeet  of  four 
ftrticle*  by  Principal  Donaldson  m  the  'Contemporary  Beriew*  (volt,  zxxiL, 
xxxiv.,  liti.,  liv,]. 

*  Uichelet,  La  Surci^,  61-69  ;  Bruce,  Qeata  Del,  eh.  xu. 
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person  and  the  sole  proprietor.  Thus  slow  has  been  the  move- 
ment towards  that  equality  of  rights  in  man  nnd  woman  whicli 
is  implied  in  the  true  liberty  of  both,  while  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  the  equality  of  conditions  inconsistent  with  nature 
and  duty  demanded  by  certain  antinomian  and  socialistic 
agitators.^ 

There  are  higher  forms  of  liberty  than  those  directly  assailed 
by  physical  and  domestic  slavery ;  there  is  spiritual  liberty — 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  —  mvoh-ing  the  rejection  of 
superstition  and  authorities  founded  on  superstition,  the  in- 
dependent exercise  of  reason  and  conscience,  untrammelled 
research,  and  freedom  of  speech,  publication,  worsliip  and  prose- 
lytism,  association  and  action,  so  far  aa  the  like  freedom  and 
rights  of  others  are  not  thereby  interfered  with.  Liberty  of 
this  nature,  and  the  rights  which  it  includes,  are  what  are  most 
essential  to  man  as  man,  and  yet  they  are  wliat  he  has  found 
it  most  difficult  to  attain  and  preserve. 

Almost  all  the  ancient  civilisations  were  of  the  theocratic 
type.  The  oriental  nations  knew  hardly  any  other  government 
than  that  of  rulers  who  pretended  to  be  delegated  or  inspired 
by  the  gods,  and  who  as  such  dictated  to  their  subjects  what 
they  should  believe  and  how  they  were  to  act.  That  govern- 
ment of  this  kind  rendered  important  services  to  humanity 
must  be  admitted,  but  that  it  naturally  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
every  people  which  failed  to  rise  above  it  is  also  undeniable. 
Regarding  it,  Flotard,-  Nicolas,*  and  Lippert,*  may  be  con- 
sulted. 

Greece  owed  her  glory  chiefly  to  her  intellectual  independ- 
ence, the  freedom  with  which  her  citizens  examined  all  the 
problems  of  life  and  exercised  all  their  faculties  of  mind.  Yet 
even  in  Greece  an  Anaxagoras  was  banished  and  a  Socrates 
put  to  death.    The  Bomana  acted  in  general  on  the  principle 

^  E.  Laboulaya  wrot«  '  Recherolies  but  In  coodition  civile  et  politique  daa 
femmcB  depuis  lea  Romaicui  jusqu'k  noe  joun.'  1&43.  J.  S.  MUIa  '  Subjection  o{ 
Women '  (1S69)  and  A.  Bebel's' Die  Frau' (1683)  may  be  referred  to  lu  typical  ex- 
preasioTu,  the  one  of  tlie  adraiiced  liberal  and  th«  oth«r  of  the  advaDced  Bocialistic 
view  an  to  woman's  rightful  poaition  in  society. 

■  Etudes  sur  la  Tb<$ocratio.  kc,  1861. 

*  De  laTb^ocrntie  in  Easaia  de  Philn^ophie.  tt^,  IgtiS. 

*  AUgemeino  Gescliicbte  des  PrieateDthums,  2  B. 
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that  it  should  be  left  to  the  gods  themselves  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  done  to  them  ;  they  were  led,  however,  to  violate  it  in 
variou3  instances,  owing  to  their  subordination  of  religion  to 
policy.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  Roman 
empire  is  a  subject  which  has  been  often  and  fully  dis- 
cussed.* 

When  the  Christian  Church  ceased  to  be  persecuted  and 
acquired  the  power  to  persecute,  it  began  to  strive  to  crush 
free  thought  in  regard  to  matters  of  religion  by  physical  force. 
False  views  of  God  and  man,  of  the  efficacy  of  faith  and  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  spiritual  life,  zeal  for  ecclesiastical 
unity,  priestly  pride  and  ambition,  and  other  causes,  rendered 
the  history  of  religious  tyranny  and  intolerance  a  lengthened 
and  deplorable  one.  The  Reformers  proclaimed  the  principle 
of  religious  freedom — the  right  of  private  judgment — so  far  as 
they  themselves  required  it  to  justify  their  resistance  to  Rome, 
but  not  in  its  purity  and  universality.  To  hold  that  the  magis- 
trate ought  not  to  employ  the  sword  in  matters  of  religion  and 
conscience,  seemed  to  them  a  doctrine  incompatible  with  good 
government,  and  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  all  religious 
opinions  are  morally  indifferent  and  socially  insignificant,  it 
was,  in  reality,  owing  to  the  wars  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, and  the  contentions  between  the  various  sects  of  Protes- 
tants, that  men  were  gradually  forced  to  recognise  religious 
freedom  to  be  a  right,  and  religious  toleration  to  be  a  duty. 
Liberal  thinkers  and  wise  statesmen — men  like  L'HSpital,  Pas- 
quier,  Bodin,  De  Thou,  Henry  IV. — had  their  eyes  first  opened, 
and  so  at  length  had  even  most  zealous  religionists.  To  Roger 
"Williams  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  made  religious 
liberty  a  fundamental  principle  of  a  political  community. 
"The  conscience  belongs  to  the  indiWdual,  not  to  the  State." 
Bossuet  was  not  far  from  the  truth  when  he  said  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Socinians  and  Anabaptists,  all  Protestants  agreed 
with  him  in  believing  that  the  civil  magistrate  was  bound  to 
punish  the  enemies  of  sound  doctrine.  It  is  chiefly  since  his 
time  that  men's  thoughts  have  so  widened  that  now  ©very  un- 
biassed thinker  holds  that  no  religious  opinion  may  be  dealt 
with  by  secular  force,  and  that  the  fullest  freedom,  far  from 

^  Lccky'i  Hiit,  of  European  Monli,  chap.  iii. 
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being  dangerous  to  truth  itself,  or  to  the  general  interests  of 
society,  is  most  favouxable  to  theiu.^ 

lieligious  superstition  and  bigotry  Iiave  originated  numerous 
attempts  to  crush  intellectual  activity  and  independence.  Of 
these  attempts  against  the  liberty  which  is  the  very  breath  of 
life  to  philosophy  and  science,  a  general  account,  written  with 
vigour  and  animation,  but  unfortunately  not  with  impartiality, 
will  be  found  in  the  well-known  work  of  Dr  Draper,  mislead- 
ingly  entitled  a  '  History  of  the  Conflict  between  Religion  and 
Science.' 

Political  history  has  been  mainly  the  history  of  the  struggle 
for  political  liberty, — the  liberty  of  all  the  members  of  a  civil 
community  to  take  part  in  its  government,  to  elect  or  be  elected 
its  rulers,  to  have  a  voice  in  regard  to  the  making  of  its  laws 
and  the  transaction  of  its  affairs,  while,  at  the  same  time,  legally 
and  adequately  guaranteed  and  protected  againso  all  invasions 
on  their  individual  rights  and  private  concerns.  All  so-called 
general  histories  are,  for  the  most  part,  political  histories ;  and 
of  all  the  kinds  of  special  history  the  political  is  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  give  particular  refer- 
ences to  sources  of  information  on  the  history  of  political 
liberty.  In  treating  of  various  philosophies  of  history,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  consider  the  views  which  they  give  of  the 
course  of  the  development  of  such  liberty,  both  in  practice  and 
tlieory.  It  may  therefore  at  present  be  sufficient  merely  to 
mention,  as  specially  relevant,  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May's 
'Democracy  in  Europe*  (2  vols.  1877).  and  Lord  Acton's  two 
'  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Liberty  in  Antiquity  and  Christen- 
dom'(1877). 

The  movement  towards  liberty  has  been  wide  as  history  it- 
self. Its  arrest  and  repression  have  been  attempted  by  force, 
fraud,  and  seduction  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  ways,  but  without 
avail.  Man's  nature  has  developed  on  the  whole,  and  it  has 
only  developed  in  so  far  as  his  freedom  has  been  extended  and 
confirmed.  The  growth  alike  of  reason  and  morality  has  been 
a  growth  in  liberty.     Ileligious  progress  also  essentially  means 


1  BtuntKhll.  Oeschicfato  der  reUgSisen  BekentaisBfrelheit,  1867.  The  article 
cm  **  Religious  Liberty  "  in  fiohaff'a  *  EncyoloiMedia '  gires  a  good  geoend  view  of 
th«  history  of  tho  lubjoct^  ud  nferenew  to  Murcw  of  informttion. 
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progress  towards  full  spiritual  freedom.  Christianity  has  been 
a  luighty  force  in  favour  of  freedom,  although  Christian 
Churches  have  often  been  hostile  and  hurtful  to  it  Christianity 
did  not  explicitly  condemn  bodily,  domestic,  or  political  slavery, 
but  it  proclaimed  arid  conferred  spiritual  liberty.  It  was  of 
the  very  substance  of  its  teaching  that  freeman  and  slave  were 
one  in  Christ, — that  every  slave  was  Christ's  freeman,  and 
every  freeman  Christ's  slave, — that  all  men  were  so  bound  to 
one  master  that  they  could  be  bound  to  no  other.  Hence  the 
triumph  of  the  Cliristian  spirit  necessarily  implies  the  victory 
of  human  freedom.  The  freedom  which  humanity  now  enjoys 
is  the  outcome  of  its  entire  struggling  and  straining  through  the 
ages,  with  whatever  of  life  and  strength  it  has  received,  against 
the  manifold  powers  which  have  opposed  it,  and  tended  to 
degrade  and  destroy  it.  The  words  of  Brj-aut  are  as  truthful 
as  they  are  spirited  and  inspiring:— 

"  0  Freedom  I  thou  ut  not  u  poeU  dre&m, 
A  fair  young  girl,  with  light  and  dellcato  limbs. 
And  wavy  treBsea  gtuhing  from  the  caji 
With  which  the  RomaD  master  crowned  his  nlvn 
When  ho  took  off  the  gyves.     A  beardad  luau, 
Armed  to  tho  tooth  art  thou  ;  one  mallM  band 
Grups  the  broad  Bhiold,  and  one  the  sword  ;  tby  hroWj 
OloriouB  in  beauty  though  it  be,  ta  scarred 
With  tokens  of  old  wars  ;  thy  massive  limbs 
Are  strong  with  fitruggltng.     Power  at  thee  Iinii  launched 
His  bolts,  and  with  hia  lightotDgs  smitten  thee  ; 
Tbqr  could  not  queooh  the  life  thou  hast  from  heaveo. 
Mertoless  power  has  dug  thy  dungeon  deep, 
And  his  swart  armourers,  by  a  thousand  fixes, 
Have  forged  thy  chain ;  yet*  while  he  deems  thee  bound. 
Thy  links  are  ehirered,  and  tbo  prison  walls 
Fall  outward  ;  terribly  thon  apringut  forth. 
As  springs  the  flame  abore  a  burning  pile, 
And  shouteet  to  the  nations,  who  return 
Thy  ahoutangtt,  while  th«  p«le  oppressor  flies." 

The  history  of  the  idea  of  liberty  is  inseparable  from  the 
history  of  liberty  itself.  The  collective  experience  and  the 
collective  intelligence  of  peoples  liave  contributed  much  more 
to  it  than  the  insight  and  speculation  of  a  few  exceptional  indi- 
viduals. The  reflections  of  philosophers  and  others  on  liberty 
have  been  to  a  much  greater  extent  consequences  than  causes, 
presupposing  and  corresponding  to  a  general  condition  of  expe- 
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rience  and  attainment,  desire  and  opinion,  Tn  the  sixteenth 
century,  theory  and  practice  as  to  liberty  were  in  all  respects 
and  relations  most  imperfect.  The  idea  of  its  nature  was  as 
vogue  as  the  actual  realisation  of  its  nature  was  meagre.  So 
far  as  the  philosophy  of  history,  therefore,  depends  on  insight 
into  the  nature  of  liberty,  a  condition  of  its  existence  was  still 
at  that  dat«  wanting.  Nor  was  it  supplied  until  a  coniiiderable 
time  after.  The  lack  of  it  goes  far  to  explain  how,  even  in  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  nearest  approximation  to  historical  phil- 
osophy was  the  absolutist  and  theological  view  of  universal 
history  expounded  by  Bossuet. 


V. 


Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  and  Ibn  Khaldun  are  the  four 
writers  who  have  the  best  claims  to  special  notice  in  this  Intro- 
duction. Yet  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  not  very  strong. 
Neither  of  them  had  any  conception  of  a  science  or  philosophy 
of  history.  No  thinker  of  the  Greco-Roman  classical  world 
had ;  not  one  regarded  history  as  the  subject  of  a  science  or  of 
a  distinct  department  of  philosophy ;  not  one  had  a  properly 
scientific  or  philosophical  interest  in  history.  But  Greece  was 
the  cradle  and  early  home  of  political  science.  Within  very 
narrow  limits  of  time  and  space,  it  presented  a  wonderfully  rich 
and  varied  field  of  political  experience  capable  uf  being  easily 
surveyed,  and  atforded  the  most  abundant  and  stimulating 
opportuuities  for  political  reflection.  A  citizen  of  Athens, 
Sparta,  or  Thebes,  was  as  inevitably  forced  into  political  in- 
quiries and  discnssions  as  a  French  deputy  or  an  EngUsh 
member  of  Parliament;  and  the  multitude  of  remarkable 
events,  the  numljer  of  revolutions,  and  the  variety  of  forma 
of  government  which  he  bad  within  his  range  of  vision,  afforded 
a  copious  store  of  materials  for  political  instruction  and  politi- 
cal speculation.  In  all  probability,  no  people  has  ever  beea] 
more  generally  and  intensely  interested  in  endeavouring  to  esti- 
mate, for  example,  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  various  kinds  of  government  than  the  Greek,  in  the  age  of 
their  full  intellectual  developmeuL    As  political  thinkers  Plato 
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and  Aristotle  had,  consequently,  many  predecessors.  But  they 
surpassed  all  wlio  preceded  them ;  and  are  the  moat  eminent 
political  writers  not  only  of  Greece  but  of  the  whole  ancient 
world, — so  eminent  as  still  to  afiford  help  and  guidance  in 
political  science  and  practice, — as  "  still  to  rule  our  spirits  from 
their  urns."  It  was  only  in  subordination  to  politics  that  thoy 
in  some  measure  theorised  on  history.  In  the  prosecution  of 
their  political  inquiries  and  reflections,  they  were  led  to  certain 
generalisations  as  to  the  succession  and  changes  of  forms  of 
government,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
States,  as  to  the  conflitions  of  social  order  and  welfare,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  contributions  or  approximations  to  histori- 
cal philosophy.  Of  these  I  may  here  be  not  unreasonably 
expected  to  give  some  brief  account. 


I.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  undoubtedly  failed  to  do  justice 
to  historical  reality.  It  even  teuded  to  depreciate  and  dis- 
courage historical  study,  inasmuch  as  it  relegated  perceptions, 
particulars,  phenomena,  to  the  limbo  of  mere  opinion.  It 
taught  that  truth  was  to  be  found,  not  in  the  changing  and 
indiWdual,  but  in  the  nnchanging  and  universal ;  that  there  is 
no  science  of  phenomena,  but  that  to  reach  science  the  mind 
must  get  above  phenomena,  through  and  beyond  them  as  it 
were,  into  a  region  of  types,  exemplars,  ideas.  "Were  this  the 
case,  there  could  be  no  science  of  history ;  and  that  it  is  the 
case  is  the  general  tenor,  the  main  burden,  of  Plato's  teach- 
ing. Hence  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  has  been  on  this 
very  account  assailed  by  Schopenhauer  with  characteristic 
vehemence.  Hence  it  has  been  pronounced  by  R.  Mayr  "  iiu 
Gninde  eine  geschichtsfeindliche  Doctrin."  And  the  charge  is 
substantially  true.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
theory  had  another  aspect.  The  ideas  were  also,  however  in- 
consistently, represented  as  the  sources  and  reasons  of  pheno- 
mena. The  worlds  of  sense  and  history  were  supposed  to  be 
in  some  measure  participant  in  the  ideas,  and,  in  consequence, 
80  far  intelligible.  Plato,  it  must  be  granted,  unduly  depre- 
ciated phenomena ;  but  neither  is  it  to  be  denied  that  he  was 
very  much  alive  and  awake  to  the  importance  of  observing 
them,  with  a  view  to  deriving  from  them  suggestions  in  the 
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dialectic  search  after  tmth.  He  had  not  the  same  reverence  aa 
Aristotle  for  past  or  present  facts — he  did  not  attach  to  them 
nearly  the  same  value — but  he  was  by  no  means  without  eye 
for  them  or  interest  in  them.  There  are  many  indications  that 
he  had  closely  studied  the  political  history  of  Greece. 

Three  poUtical  writings  are  commonly  ascribed  to  Plato — ^the 
•  Kepublic,'  the  *  Laws/  and  the  *  Statesman.'  The  first  is  im- 
doubtedly,  and  the  second  is  in  all  probubility,  his.  That  he 
was  the  author  of  the  third  seems  to  me  unlikely.  The  '  Be- 
pubbc  *  is  grandly  ori^^nal  in  conception,  and  beautiful  in 
execution.  The  matter  of  the  *  Laws '  is  abundant  and  rich, 
but  imperfectly  arranged  and  crudely  presented.  The  '  States- 
man '  is  of  little  merit  or  value  in  any  respect. 

In  the  '  Republic '  Plato  exhibited  his  ideal  of  the  State,  his 
scheme  of  a  perfect  polity.  It  was  most  natural  that  he — the 
great  idealistic  philosopher— should  have  an  ideal  scheme  of 
political  and  social  organisation.  He  would  have  been  untrue 
to  himself  and  his  philosophy  had  he  accepted  any  particular 
existent  form  of  government  as  the  normal  one,  or  had  he  not 
sought  to  ascertain  the  ideal  of  society,  the  absolute  truth  in 
politics.  He  was  under  no  temptation  to  such  inconsistency, 
being  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  politics  and  politicians 
of  his  age.  He  was  sensible  of  the  narrowness  and  harshness 
of  the  Lacedemonian  State,  and  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
Athenian  democracy.  Every  extant  form  of  government  in 
Greece  seemed  to  him  to  be  degenerate  and  corrupt, — to  be 
tyranny,  oligarchy,  and  mob-rule,  almost  at  their  worst.  All  of 
them  appeared  to  him  to  be  unjust,  and  consequently  incapable 
of  satisfying  human  nature,  to  which  justice  ia  essential.  It  was 
to  illustrate  and  exemplify  what  justice  was,  that  he  sketched 
an  ideal  State,  seeing  tbat  no  actual  State  is  just,  while  yet 
justice  in  the  individual  is  unintelligible  apart  from  its  reflec- 
tion in  the  justice  of  the  State. 

According  to  Plato,  the  State  originates  in  want — the  insuf- 
ficiency of  individuals  to  provide  for  themselves.  Yet  it  is  not 
something  foreign  or  accidental  to  human  nature.  The  true  end 
of  the  State  is  the  true  end  of  human  nature — the  realisation  of 
the  good.  The  constitution  of  the  perfect  State  is  just  the 
magnified  Ukenesa  of  the  ooustitutiou  of  the  normal  mau.    The 
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State  is  an  organic  whole  like  the  individual,  composed  of 
analogous  parts  which  ought  to  aid  one  aiiotlier,  couverge  to  a 
common  centre,  aud  co-operate  to  a  common  end.  It  is  a  unity 
which  springs  from,  and  is  exactly  similar  to,  the  unity  of  the 
soul  itself. 

In  the  State  there  ought  to  be  three  orders  of  men.  The 
first  is  the  order  of  operatives,  which  comprises  the  two  classes 
of  artisans  and  labourers.  Its  function  is  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  community,  and  its  motive  is  self-interest  or  gain. 
It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  body  of  slaves.  Plato  did  not 
wish  slaves  in  his  commonwealth ;  he  held  that  Greeks  ought 
not  to  enslave  Greeks;  and  although  he  allowed  that  there 
should  be  a  few  barbarian  slaves,  this  was  permission,  not 
injunction.  It  is  only  to  the  operatives  that  he  concedes  the 
possession  of  private  property.  lie  saw  that  they  needed  the 
stimulus  of  self-interest  in  order  to  perform  the  labours  ex- 
pected of  them,  and  therefore  confined  communism  to  the  two 
higher  orders.  Of  these  the  one  immediately  above  the  opera- 
tives, is  that  of  the  guardians  or  warriors.  Their  function  is  to 
repress  internal  revolt  and  to  repel  foreign  aggression,  and  their 
motive  is  the  love  of  glury.  They  must  be  not  only  spiritedi 
swift,  and  strong,  but  thoughtful,  temperate,  and  despisers  of 
wealth ;  are  to  be  carefully  trained  in  body  and  mind  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  these  qualities ;  and  are  to  be  guarded 
against  the  temptations  of  their  station  by  holding  pi-operty, 
women,  and  children  in  common.  The  tliird  or  highest  order 
in  the  State  is  that  of  tlie  rulers  or  magistrates.  It  is  selected 
from  the  second  order,  and  prepared  for  its  duties  with  special 
care.  It  consists  not  of  priests,  as  did  the  ruling  class  in  the 
oriental  theocracies,  but  of  sages,  with  clear  insiglit  into  the 
wants  of  human  nature  and  society  and  how  they  were  to  be 
supplied,  somewhat  like  those  who  composed  the  Pythagorean 
brotherhood  which  ruled  in  Croton  and  other  cities  of  South 
Italy.  Eacli  of  the  orders  of  the  State  has  a  characteristic 
quality  or  virtue:  the  operatives — temperance;  the  guardians 
— courage ;  the  magistrates — wisdom.  Without  any  of  these  a 
State  cannot  exist;  without  their  prevalence  it  cannot  flourish. 
But  there  must  also  be  a  principle  or  power  which  belongs  not 
primarily  or  peculiarly  to  any  one  order,  but  must  of  ita  very 
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nature  pervade  the  whole  so  as  to  haruiomse  and  unify  all  its 
parta  and  properties,  orders  and  qualities;  and  this  is  none 
other  than  justice,  the  virtue  which  determines  the  true  relation 
of  all  things  and  persons  to  one  another.  Precisely  so  is  it  in 
the  soul.  In  each  individual  mind  there  are  three  distinct 
elements  —  reason,  will,  and  appetite  —  corresponding  to  the 
three  constituent  classes  of  the  civic  community — the  nUers, 
guardians,  and  operatives.  And  as  the  wisdom  of  the  city 
dwells  in  its  rulers,  that  of  the  individual  dwells  in  his 
reason ;  as  the  courage  of  the  city  is  in  its  guardians,  that 
of  the  individual  is  in  his  will;  as  the  temperance  of  the  city 
lies  in  the  self-restraint  and  submission  of  its  operatives,  that 
of  the  individual  lies  in  the  control  and  subjection  of  his 
appetites ;  while  justice  in  the  iudiWdual,  as  in  the  city, 
resides  in  all  the  parts  equally,  existing  only  in  so  far  as 
each  part  performs  its  own  function  without  encroacliing  on 
the  functions  of  other  parts. 

Plato  perceived  with  the  utmost  clearness  that  the  character 
of  a  State  must  depend  on  the  characters  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it ;  tliat  a  city  can  be  no  better  than  are  its  citizens; 
that  fl  perfect  republic  supposes  thoroughly  \'irtuous  men.  No 
charge  against  his  scheme  can  be  less  applicable  than  the  com- 
mon one  that  he  hoped  to  make  men  gnod  and  happy  by  laws 
apart  from  morals.  In  his  eyes  the  problem  of  government  was 
mainly  a  moral,  and  therefore  mainly  also  an  educational  problem. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  new  social  order  which  he  desired  to 
introduce,  retjuired  a  new  generation  of  persons  formed  by  a  new 
system  of  education  implying  a  radical  change  in  Greek  art, 
morality,  and  religion.  The  plan  of  education  which  he  sketched 
assumed  throughout  the  political  revolution  contemplated  to  be 
inseparable  from  a  theological,  ethical,  and  even  literary  or  aes- 
tlietic  revolution.  It  was  of  a  most  comprehensive  cliaracter, 
and  is  still  instructive  and  suggestive.  It  subordinated  all  that 
influences  human  life  and  all  social  activities  to  the  supreme 
art — that  of  the  true  statesman. 

Plato's  love  of  unity  led  him  to  sacrifice  individuality,  his 
sense  of  tJie  evils  arising  from  self-interest  to  recommend  the 
abolition  of  private  property  and  the  family,  his  dislike  of  the 
excesses  of  liberty  to  advocate  an  unnatural  equality.     He  re- 
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quired  that  at  leaat  the  upper  classes  of  the  State,  the  full  citi- 
zens, should  live  wholly  for  it, — should  see  and  hear,  feel  and  act, 
as  it  were,  only  in  common, — should  have  no  separate  or  selfish 
interests.  Perceiving  that  this  end  could  not  he  attained  except 
through  communism,  as  regards  hoth  goods  and  women,  he  laid 
down  rules  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  communistic 
system,  for  guarding  it  against  abuses  and  deriving  from  it  all 
the  advantages  which  it  can  yield.  Women  he  would  emanci- 
pate and  equalise  with  men,  by  giving  them  the  same  education 
as  their  male  companions,  relieWng  them  from  domestic  labours, 
and  assigning  to  them  public  duties.  Although  the  Platonic 
communism  is  in  various  particulars  offensive  to  the  moral  sense, 
its  general  moral  spirit  is  earnest,  elevated,  and  even  severe.  It 
contemplated  not  the  indulgence  but  the  subjection  of  sense  and 
passion,  not  the  pleasure  of  the  individual  but  the  good  of  the 
society. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  historical  philosopher  are  the  eighth 
and  ninth  books  of  the  *  Republic'  The  exposition  there  given 
by  Plato  of  the  variety  of  forms  of  government,  of  their  distinc- 
tive principles,  of  the  e-xcesses  and  defects  peculiar  to  each,  of 
the  general  order  of  political  change  in  each  and  from  one  to 
another,  and  of  its  canses,  laid  the  foundation  for  all  subsequent 
theorising  on  these  points.  Aristotle,  Polybias,  Cicero,  the 
author  of  the  '  De  regimine  principum,'  Machiavelli,  Bodiu,  Vico, 
Montesquieu,  and  all  their  followers,  have  built  upon  it. 

The  picture  which  Plato  had  drawn  of  an  ideal  State  was 
that  of  a  true  aristocracy,  and  this  is  presented  in  the  '  Kepublic* 
as  the  only  normal  polity.  Tlie  distinct  forms  of  government 
deviating  from  it  are  four:  timocracy  (exemplified  in  Sparta 
and  Crete),  oligarchy,  democracy,  and  tyranny.  They  ure  so 
many  stages  of  departure  and  degeneration  from  the  ideal,  and 
are  produced  by  so  many  corruptions  of  the  minds  and  manners 
of  the  citizens.  Mr  Newman's  statement,  however,  regarding 
this  portion  of  Plato's  work  is  so  excellent,  that  I  may,  to  the 
advantage  of  my  readers,  content  myself  by  quoting  it. 

"  The  review  of  actual  constitutions  given  in  theao  books  is  de- 
signed to  show  that  all  States  oth«r  than  that  in  which  justice  reigns 
are  unhappy,  and  increasingly  unhappy  the  further  tliey  are  removed 
horn  the  ideal  model,  and  it  naturally  places  them  before  us  in  a 
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Bombre  light  The  Lncedaemonian  State  Btill  retains  a  few  featnrea 
of  the  ideal  commanity  ;  the  distinction  of  social  functions  (or  jua- 
lice)  so  far  suTvives  there  that  the  soldier  is  marked  off  from  the 
cultivator  and  trader ;  the  old  Tospect  for  magistrates,  the  old  mili- 
tary habits  of  life,  the  old  interest  in  yvfivaoriKij  also  survive.  But 
the  third  class  has  been  enslaved,  separate  households  and  property- 
have  been  introduced,  the  class  of  *  wise  men '  has  been  corrupted 
and  has  lost  ita  hold  of  power.  The  State  is  in  the  hands  of  men 
in  vhom  the  spirited  element  rules,  contentious  and  ambitious  men 
{(l>i\6v€iKot  KoX  <f>t\6rifiot).  The  rigime  is  one  of  perpetual  wop, 
and  love  of  money  haa  como  in  mth  the  decline  of  communism.  In 
the  oligarchy  the  money-getting  spirit  has  won  complete  mastery. 
Rich  men  rule  over  spendthrifts  whose  purses  they  have  drained  :  all 
but  the  rulers  are  poor.  Functions  are  no  longer  distinguished ;  the 
soldier  is  also  a  cultivator  or  a  trader.  The  oligarchical  State  is 
weak  for  war,  for  iz  is  really  two  States, — a  State  of  the  rich  and 
a  State  of  the  poor — and  it  does  not  arm  ita  poor.  It  is  in  tho 
oligarchy  that  the  drone,  stinged  or  stingless,  or  in  other  words,  the 
idle  spendthrift,  is  first  engendered.  Democracy  is  rather  the  rale  '\ 
of  the  stinged  dronea  than  of  the  many.  There  are  three  classes  in 
3  democracy  :  the  drones,  stitiged  and  stingless  ;  rich  money-making 
orderly  men  ;  and  a  large  body  of  poor  labouring  men,  who  seldom 
assemble  together,  but  are  all-powerful  when  they  do.  The  drones 
of  a  democracy  are  far  more  formidable  than  those  of  an  oligarchy, 
being  now  admitted  to  office,  and  they  plunder  the  rich  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  This  is  one  feature  of  a  democracy ;  another  ia 
its  excess  of  liberty.  A  democracy  is  organised  anarchy.  We  do 
not  learn  why  the  supremacy  of  the  third  class  (the  )(prjfxaTi<mKol) 
should  be  accompanied  by  this  excessive  impatience  of  control 
Anarchy  leads  by  a  natural  reaction  to  tyranny.  The  people  loves 
to  have  a  champion;  democracy  commonly  means  tho  supremacy  of 
an  individual ;  and  the  champion  easi[y  passes  into  a  tyrant.  Many 
of  the  touches  in  Aristotle's  well-known  picture  of  tyi-anny  will  be 
found  to  have  been  drawn  from  Plato's  sketch  of  the  tyrant,  if  the 
two  are  compared.  Plato  speaks  throughout  of  oligarchy,  democracy, 
and  tyranny,  as  if  there  were  only  one  form  of  each,  and  that  the 
most  extreme  form.  He  is  naturally  led  by  the  aim  he  has  in  view 
to  make  the  worst  of  each  of  these  constitutions.  "We  must  not  look 
for  scientific  exactness  in  these  vigorous  sketches,  which  have  a 
perennial  truth  and  value ;  Plato's  aim  is  rather  to  show  the  misery 
of  misrule  than  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  path  of  constitutional 
change,  or  to  reproduce  every  nvnnee  of  the  various  constitutions. 
When  Aristotle,  at  the  close  of  his  book  on  political  change,  brings 
his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  constitutional  change  in 
Greek  States  to  bear  on  Plato's  brilliant  series  of  dissolving  views, 
we  feel  that  his  matter-of-fact  criticisms,  however  cogent  they  may 
b^  are  rather  thrown  away." 
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In  one  passage  of  the  *  Republic '  (iv.  12)  Plato  makes  a  very 
remnrVaWe  extension  of  the  psycholo^cal  analogy  aud  historical 
generalisation  on  which  his  political  ideal  is  80  largely  based. 
He  indicates  that  what  he  has  said  of  the  orders  or  classes  of 
men  in  a  city  also  applies  to  the  nations  of  the  world ;  that  if 
the  various  races  be  viewed  in  relation  to  each  other^  intelligence 
will  be  found  to  prevail  among  the  Greeks,  courage  among  the 
Thracians  and  the  Scythians  (the  Northern  peoples),  and  the 
love  of  gain  among  the  Phanicians  and  Egyptians  (the  South- 
ern peoples.  This  was  an  approximation  to  regarding  the  world 
of  nations  as  one  naturally  fitted  to  be  a  vast  organic  whole, 
a  city  of  humanity.  It  was,  however,  only  a  transitory  and 
exceptional  glimpse  of  a  far-off  truth,  and  passed  away  unim- 
proved. In  the  delineation  of  the  ideal  State  Plato  had  merely 
in  view  a  Greek  city,  or  at  most  the  aggregation  of  Greek  cities, 
but  not  a  confederation  of  them,  still  less  a  Greek  nation,  and 
least  of  all  a  rightly  inter-related  system  of  nations,  a  harmonious 
realm  of  humanity. 

The  ideal  exhibited  in  the  '  Eepublic  '  had  obvious  and  great 
defects.  The  consideration  given  to  the  order  of  labourers,  for 
instance,  was  manifestly  insufficient.  Those  who  composed  this 
order  were  assumed  to  be  so  possessed  by  self-interest  as  to  be 
fit  only  for  industry  or  trade ;  and  when  it  had  been  laid  down 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  public  func- 
tions, but  should  be  kept  in  obedience  to  their  betters,  all  that 
was  essential  to  be  said  regarding  them  was  supposed  to  have 
been  said.  This  method  of  dealing  with  a  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  complex  problem  which  Plato  had  before  him, 
deprived  his  solution  of  it  to  all  title  to  completeness.  Then, 
as  regards  the  citizens  in  the  proper  aud  full  sense  of  the  term, 
his  proposals  to  abolish  private  property  and  the  family  are 
liable  to  objections  whicli  far  outweigh  any  reasons  that  can 
be  urged  in  their  support.  Further,  the  distinction  of  the 
orders  in  the  State  was  drawn  much  too  sharply  and  deeply. 
These  orders,  as  described  by  Plato,  are  not  indeed  castes ;  they 
are  not  based  on  hereditary  differences ;  the  lowest  is  not  com- 
posed of  slaves,  and  the  highest  is  drawn  from  that  below  it ; 
but  the  individual  is  so  merged  in  liis  order  as  to  be  stripped 
of  mucli  of  his  manhood.     The  truth  that  a  man  is  not  to  be 
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treated  merely  as  a  trader,  a  soldier,  or  a  ruler,  but  also  as  a 
man,  with  all  the  powers  and  rights  of  a  man,  b  ignored  and 
virtually  denied.  Perfiaps  the  chief  defect  of  all  is  the  one 
which  it  was  most  difficult  for  a  Greek  thinker  in  the  age  of 
Plato  to  escjipe — a  jjreat  and  cruel  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to 
the  State.  But  on  this,  as  on  the  other  defects  of  the  Platonic 
ideal,  I  have  no  need  to  dwell. 

Plato  was  fully  aware  that  his  ideal  of  a  best  State  was  very 
unlikely  to  be  realised  so  long  as  Greek  thought  and  morality 
continued  to  be  what  they  were.  There  was  no  inconsistency, 
therefore,  in  his  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  a  second-best  State. 
This  he  did  in  the  '  Laws.' 

Here  he  acknowledges  it  useless  to  demand  in  existing  cir- 
cumstances community  either  of  women  or  property,  and  insists 
merely  on  the  State  regulation  of  marriage  and  the  equality 
of  wealth.  He  also  lays  far  more  stress  on  religion  and  far 
less  on  philosophy  than  in  the  '  Eepublic'  But  all  that  we 
require  to  note  in  the  '  Laws '  is  the  view  given  of  the  develop- 
ment of  society  and  government.  The  earth  is  supposed  to  be 
of  immense  age,  and  its  rational  inhabitants,  with  their  arts  and 
sciences,  to  have  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  physical  catas- 
'trophes.  Human  history  is  represented  as  having  since  the 
last  deluge  passed  through  these  stages, — (1)  single  families  of 
Bhepherds  and  hunters,  with  pure  and  simple  manners,  and 
without  written  laws ;  (2)  primitive  societies  under  patriarchal 
rule ;  (3)  early  city  life,  based  on  agriculture,  in  which  a  com- 
mon legislation  harmonises  opposite  customs,  and  royalty  or 
aristocracy  takes  the  place  of  the  patriarchate ;  (4)  the  rise  of 
maritime  cities,  with  commerce,  war,  and  sedition  as  conse- 
quence ;  and  (5)  the  c^itablishment  of  States,  like  the  Lacede- 
monian and  Cretan,  with  constitutions  of  a  mixed  and  tem- 
pered nature.  In  the  *  Laws '  democracy  and  monarchy  are 
represented  as  the  two  primary  or  "mother"  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  best  form  as  one  in  whicli  the  distinctive 
principles  of  both,  authori  ty  and  liberty,  are  so  combined 
that  what  is  true  is  preserved,  and  the  special  dangers  and 
excesses  of  both  prevented.  In  it  all  parts  of  the  State  are 
regulated  by  reason,  and  there  is  no  injustice  or  oppres- 
sion.    It  is  a  unity  in  which  all  true  pnnclpleB  are  concili- 
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ated  and  co-orcHnated.  Compared  witli  it  royalty,  aristocracy, 
democracy,  and  tyranny  are  not  "  constitutions  "  but  "  factitious 
coteries  "  (araaLanerai). 

The  '  Statesman/  although  probably  not  Plato's  composition, 
is  Platonic  in  its  j;eneral  tenor.  Its  aim  is  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  true  ruler.  The  result  arrived  at  is  to  the  follow- 
ing effect.  The  true  ruler  is  the  same  man  whether  called 
master,  economist,  politician,  or  king, — the  man  who  governs 
with  the  consent  of  the  governed,  but  according  to  liis  own 
knowledge  and  insight, — the  wise  man  whose  policy  rests  not 
on  sophistry  but  on  genuine  philosophy.  Regal  government  is 
a  science — a  judicial  and  presiding  science — which  no  mob  of 
persons  can  acquire  or  apply.  The  philosopber-kiug  will  reform 
his  subjects  by  a  most  careful  and  comprehensive  system  of 
education,  and  deal  with  the  diseases  of  society  as  the  physician 
does  with  those  of  the  body,  not  sparing  the  patient  pain  when 
it  is  needed.  Only  such  a  king  can  restore  society  to  the  healthy 
and  happy  condition  in  which,  according  to  the  ancient  myth, 
mankind  lived,  when  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  gods, 
in  tlie  cycle  of  Chronos.  The  myth  of  world  cycles  set  forth  in 
the  '  Statesman  *  may  be  of  theological  and  philosophical  inter- 
eat  ;  but  it  is  of  no  value  as  an  historical  hypothesis.  It  only 
requires  to  be  added  that  in  the  '  Statesman'  governments  are 
divided  into  monarchy,  of  which  the  perversion  is  tyranny ;  aris- 
tocracy, of  which  the  perversion  is  oligarchy ;  and  democracy, 
which  ia  good  or  bad.  To  the  corrupt  form  of  democracy  Po- 
lybius  perhaps  first  applied  the  term  "  ochlocracy."  The  distri- 
bution of  governments  given  in  the  *  Statesman '  is  a  merely 
formal  classification.  No  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  histor- 
ical relationships  of  the  kinds  of  government  enumerated  to 
one  another.^ 


II.  Aristotle  was  as  far  as  Plato  from  perceiving  history  to  be 
the  subject  of  science  or  philosopliy.     Had  he  conceived  of  the 

^  Among  the  hcwt  of  Greek  BchoUn  who  hftve  trcktod  of  tbo  poUtic&l,  eooi&l, 
Ukd  hiflUirical  tbeorim  of  PUto,  tt  may  be  itufficittnt  to  nhme  Hena&nn,  .Stuhr, 
Zetlor,  HUdflobniDd,  Oaoken,  Janet,  FouUlde,  Grote,  Jowett,  L.  Cftmpbell,  Nen- 
taan,  9k.  Od  the  'Stateamui'  see  the  EtudcA  sur  te  PoUtiquo  attribu<^  h 
PlfttoD,  pur  M.  Huit  (C.  R  des  S^ancefl  et  Travftux  de  I'Acad.  du  Sc.  Mor.  et 
PoL,Oct-Nov.  1877  et  JauT.-Fitv.  1888). 
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possibility  of  a  philosophy  of  history  he  would  uot  have  main- 
tained that  "  poetry  "  (epic  poetry)  "  is  more  philosophical  and 
earnest  than  history."  His  argiinient  for  this  conclusion  rests 
wholly  on  the  assumption  that  history  treats  only  of  the  pai- 
ticiUar,  multiple,  and  isolated, — that  it  is  devoid  of  unity  and 
unconcerned  with  the  universal  But  this  is  as  essentially  an 
untrue  and  unworthy  view  of  history  as  that  implied  in  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas.  In  reality,  philosophy  can  never 
exhaust  the  truth  and  significance,  or  art  fully  disclose  the 
earnestness  and  pathos,  of  history.  Epic  poetry  is  only  the 
artistic  expression  of  the  same  kind  of  unity,  and  the  suggest- 
ion of  the  same  kind  of  universality,  as  are  to  be  found  in 
history  itself.  It  is  philosophical  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  rev- 
elation of  the  spirit  which  peivades  human  life  in  sufiferiug, 
struggle,  and  achievement. 

Aristotle  saw,  however,  with  singular  cleamesa,  the  import- 
ance of  history  to  political  science  and  practice.  He  regarded 
poUtics  as  having  two  sources,  ethics  and  history,  the  latter  sup- 
plying it  with  the  matter  of  experience  needed  for  correct  theo- 
rising. He  sought  as  a  political  teacher  to  master  and  utilise 
all  past  political  experience.  He  made  a  close  and  detailed 
study  of  the  history  of  Greek  governments.  He  even  compiled 
a  "  Collection  of  the  constitutions  of  Greek  cities,"  which  sum- 
med up  the  results  of  bis  investigations  into  a  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  TroKirelai.  After  this  work  had  for  many  centuries 
been  supposed  to  have  been  irrecoverably  lost,  the  portion  of  it 
which  related  to  Athens  came  to  light,  although  not  unmuti- 
Inted,  in  1890,  nud  is  now  before  the  public  as  edited  by  Mr 
Kenyon  It  consists  of  two  sections.  The  first  of  these  (ch. 
1-41)  is  a  sketch  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Athens,  and 
the  second  (ch.  42-63)  is  an  account  of  the  means  and  processes 
of  government.  The  former  is  of  great  historical  interest.  It 
seems  almost  to  entitle  us  to  call  Aristotle  the  father  of  consti- 
tutional history.  It  traces  the  constitution  of  Athens  from  its 
first  beginning  through  ten  stages  uf  development  into  its 
eleventh  and  last  phase  of  existence,  the  re-establishnient  of 
democracy  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  and  their  succes- 
sors. The  vision,  the  spirit,  and  the  method  of  a  truly  scientific 
historian  are  conspicuous  in  the  brief  but  profound  and  dispas- 
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fiionate  account  which  Aristotle  has  therein  ^vea  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  mo3t  interesting  democracy  wbieh  has  ever  run 
its  course  on  earth. 

For  a  knowledge  of  his  historical  generalisations  and  deduc- 
tions, however,  we  must  still  have  recourse  to  his  *  Politics.'  It 
contains  ample  evidence  of  the  comprehensiveness  and  thorough- 
ness of  his  investigations.  From  tlie  solidity  and  massiveuess 
of  the  political  system  which  it  delineates  we  can  discern  with 
what  care  and  labour  and  mastery  of  method  the  foundations 
had  been  laid  and  the  materials  extracted  and  tested.  It  was 
not  merely  the  constitutions  of  Greek  cities  which  had  been 
studied ;  inquiries  had  been  instituted  even  into  the  customs  of 
barbarous  tribes.  The  whole  social  hfe  of  mankind,  so  far  as 
credible  knowledge  of  it  was  accessible  to  him,  seems  to  have 
been  closely  scanned  by  the  immortal  Stagyrita  It  is  not  too 
much,  in  fact,  to  claim  for  him  the  honour  of  having  studied 
politics  according  to  the  historical  method,  and  anticipated 
"  comparative  politics." 

The  historical  method  may  be  abused.  Probably  most  of 
those  who  profess  to  follow  it  suppose  that  it  will  take  them 
farther  than  it  can.  It  is  necessarily  inadequate  to  the  proof 
of  natural  law  or  scientific  truth.  It  can  only  reach  historical 
truth — only  show  that  such  and  such  events  have  taken  place 
in  such  and  such  an  order ;  it  can  never  establish  the  natural- 
ness or  justice  of  the  order.  Aristotle  sometimes  overlooked 
this.  Histor}-  showed  him  that  slavery  had  been  universal  in 
the  ancient  world,  as  much  so  as  the  family  or  the  State,  and 
he  inferred  that  slavery  was  a  law  of  nature, — that  it  was  nat- 
ural in  the  sense  of  normal  and  right.  Every  inference  of  the 
kind  must  be  erroneous.  No  amount  of  history  is  sufficient  to 
prove  any  institution  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  normal,  right.  All 
that  history  can  show  regarding  any  institution  is  how  long  and 
how  widely  it  has  existed. 

Aristotle,  however,  being  no  mere  empiricist,  did  not  trust  to 
tlie  historical  method  alone  in  politics,  bub  combined  it  with 
the  teleological.  He  traced  the  course  of  things  in  order  to 
determine  the  nature  of  things ;  but  he  was  guided  in  his 
manner  of  doing  so  by  a  general  conception  of  their  ends,  hold- 
ing that  the  nature  of  things  is  the  realisation  of  their  ends. 
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To  trace  the  development  of  things  was  regarded  by  him  as  a 
means  to  their  knowledge,  yet  as  only  possible  in  the  light  of 
a  certain  knowledge  of  their  natures  and  ends.  Hence  he,  too, 
like  Plato,  elaborately  endeavonred  to  delineate  the  ideal  of  a 
best  State.  Three  books  of  the  '  Politics*  (iiL,  vii.,  viii.)  are  de- 
voted to  the  task.  But  the  ideal  delineated  is  not  claimed  to 
be  that  of  the  absolutely  best.  Tliere  is  no  government  which 
is  the  best  for  all  races  in  all  circumstances.  K\'ery  actually 
best  government  must  conform  to  actual  conditions  and  rela- 
tions; and  the  actually  best,  the  best  practicable  in  definite 
circumstances,  is  that  which  the  practical  politician  must 
always  aim  at  realising.  Tlie  ideally  best  State  is,  therefore, 
only  a  generally  best,  and  can  only  be  described  in  a  general 
manner.  It  is  the  State  so  organised  as  to  enable  the  citizens 
to  live  in  the  beat  and  happiest  way.  To  this  end  it  must  be  a 
city  of  limited  size,  salubriously  situated,  near  enougli  the  sea 
to  have  a  harbour,  but  not  so  near  as  to  attract  numerous 
strangers,  ft  must  have  slaves  to  till  its  soil  and  man  its 
navy.  All  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  should  be  excluded 
from  a  share  in  its  government.  Kach  citizen  ought  to  be  a 
landowner,  but  not  very  rich,  and  entitled  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs  when  of  ripe  age.  The  youths  are  to  be  subjected  from 
the  seventh  to  the  twenty-first  year  to  a  course  of  instruction 
fitted  to  make  them  efficient  soldiers,  capable  citizens,  and 
virtuous,  cultured,  thoughtful  men.  Beligious  worship  is  to 
lie  endowed  and  regulated  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the 
general  good. 

Aristotle  made  no  attempt  to  draw  any  general  plan,  or  to  form 
any  general  picture  of  human  historj*.  He  did  not  enunciate 
any  general  law  of  historical  development  But  he  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  political  historj*  of  Greece,  and  that  he  saw  to 
be  a  natural  process,  every  stage  and  change  of  which  could  be 
explained  by  their  social  antecedents.  Man  is  represented  as 
by  nature  a  social  being,  a  political  animal.  Society  is  not  a 
mere  outgrowth  of  egoism,  or  a  mere  invention  of  individuals. 
Individuals  can  no  more  exist  without  society  than  society 
without  individuals.  The  first  form  of  society  is  the  famOy; 
out  of  it  arises  the  village  community ;  then  from  that  grows 
up  the  State.     Hence  the  earliest  form  of  political  government 
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is  the  patriarchal  or  regal ;  the  sort  of  rule  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  family  is  continued  into  the  village,  and  thence 
passes  into  the  State. 

The  State  itself  has  various  forms,  which  are  all  unstable, 
and  consequently  society  is  subject  to  many  revolutions. 
Aristotle's  chief  contribution  to  historical  science  is  to  have 
80  successfully  worked  out  the  theory  of  these  revolutiona 
Plato  had  indeed  already  presented  it  ingeniously  and  grandly ; 
but  Aristotle,  with  larger  knowledge  and  a  more  critical  judg- 
ment, tested  Plato's  conclusions  by  comparison  with  the  rel- 
evant facts,  reaffirmed  or  rejected  them,  added  others  of  his 
own,  and  in  all  respects  strengthened  and  improved  the  doc- 
trine. His  classification  of  governments  rests  on  the  two 
principles — that  government  may  be  in  the  hands  of  one,  or 
of  a  few,  or  of  the  many,  and  that  it  may  be  exercised  either 
for  the  common  good  or  for  tlie  advantage  of  the  rulers.  Hence 
each  form  of  government  may  be  good  or  bad,  and  good  or 
bad  government  may  have  three  forms.  Thus  the  States  or 
forms  of  government  are  these  six — monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  polity  (the  constitutional  republic),  and  tyranny,  oligarchy, 
and  democracy.  Kach  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, facilities  and  difficulties,  &c.,  which  are  described. 
Monarchy  might  be  the  best  could  the  perfect  king  be  secured, 
but  that  is  very  improbable.  Aristocracy,  if  pure,  will  also  be 
excellent,  but  it  is  seldom  found  uncorrupted.  The  polity  is 
the  best  generally  attainable  government  Tyranny  is  the  worst 
form  of  government.  Democracy  is  never  good,  but  it  may  be 
the  least  bad,  and  will  become  a  necessity  whenever  wealth 
abounds  and  the  trading  classes  acquire  influence.  A  govern- 
ment which  would  endure  must  avoid  one-sideduess,  the  exces- 
sive assertion  of  its  own  particular  principle  or  character;  a 
democracy  must  not  be  too  equalitarian,  an  oligarchy  too  ex- 
clusive, or  a  tyranny  too  desix)tic.  Political  stability  requires 
moderation ;  the  more  wisely  mixed  a  political  constitution  is, 
the  more  durable  it  will  be.  Aristotle  exhibits  the  general  and 
special,  internal  and  external,  causes  of  political  revolutions; 
dwells  on  the  kinds  of  revolution  peculiar  to  each  form  of 
government;  and  indicates  the  various  means  by  which  political 
stability  may  best  be  secured.     He  has  neglected  to  trace  the 
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influence  both  of  war  and  religion  in  effecting  political  change. 
It  may  be  noted  that  by  hia  theory  of  the  three  powers  or  func- 
tions of  government — the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — 
he  anticipated  Montesquieu,  and  by  his  reflections  on  tyranny 
the  system  of  Machiavelli. 

Aristotle's  vindication  of  the  principle  of  self-love  or  element 
of  individuality,  of  the  family,  and  of  property,  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Plato,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  service  rendered  to 
historical  as  well  as  to  political  truth. 

Like  Plato,  he  had  no  conception  of  a  nation  in  the  higher 
sense,  and  consequently  no  anticipation  of  the  part  which  na- 
tionality was  to  play  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Like  Plato, 
he  8uppa?ed  the  arts  and  institutions  of  civilisation  to  have 
been  many  times  invented  and  lost.  He  modified  tlie  generali- 
sation of  Plato  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  races  of  mankind, 
ascribing  to  the  northern  peoples  comage,  to  the  eastern  peoples 
iDtclligcnce,  and  to  the  Greeks  the  combination  of  courage  and 
intellect. 

What  Aristotle  did  for  the  history  of  philosophy  should  also 
be  here  culled  to  mind.  The  history  of  philosophy  and  the 
philosophy  of  history  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  a  direct 
service  to  the  former  must  be  at  least  an  indirect  service  to  the 
latter.  But  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  survey  the  history  of 
pliilosophy  with  a  philosophical  eye.  By  tbe  way  in  which  he 
traced  in  his  'Metaphysics'  the  development  of  Greek  specu- 
lation through  the  systems  of  his  predecessors,  he  established 
a  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the  philosophical 
method  of  studying  and  presenting  the  history  of  philosophy.^ 


III.  Chrisbiaaity  assumed  and  involved  a  theory  of  history. 

In  the  writings  of  St  Paul  aud  various  of  Dhe  Christian  fathers, 
the  theory  attained  to  partial  expression ;  in  the  '  De  Civitate 
Dei '  of  St  Augustine  it  found  its  first  general  atatoment. 

Augustine  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  per- 
sonalities who   have  appeared   in    the  whole  history  of  the 


I 


I  On  the  pDlitic&l,  eocUI,  and  historical  view*  of  Aristotle  it  may  be  lufficient 
to  refer  merely  to  tlie  work*  of  Oncken  (Die  Stutslchre  dea  A.)  and  Newmaa 
(Politics  of  A.)  My  remnrk  relatire  to  the  UetaphyBia,  B.  xiii.  xIt.,  U  Doi  meant 
to  imply  that  Aristotle  ^re  an  accurate  account  of  the  early  Greek  philosophies. 
It  refen  aimply  to  hia  mode  of  interpreting  nud  cihibitiug  them. 
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!hurch.  He  was  splendidly  endowed  both  intellectually  and 
spiritually.  His  rich  and  powerful  mind  contained  qualities 
which  are  seldom  united, — fertility  of  imagination  and  keen- 
ness of  judgment,  speculative  subtiltj  and  rhetorical  fervour, 
introspectiveness  and  practical  energy,  vehemence  and  tender- 
ness. He  passed  through  the  most  varied  phases  of  experience ; 
had  been  Aristotelian,  Manicbean,  Sceptic,  Platonist,  and  Neo- 
Flatonisb,  before  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  guidance  of 
Christ  and  Paul ;  and  when  converted,  gave  liimself  to  the 
ser^'ice  of  his  new  faith  with  passionate  devotion.  He  was 
saint,  philosopher,  orator,  man  of  letters,  man  of  counsel,  man 
of  action.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  fathers,  of  the  school- 
men, or  of  the  reformers,  he  has  inflaenced  the  doctrinal  de- 
velopment of  Christendom. 

The  '  De  Civitate  Dei  *  is  his  most  elaborate  and  probably  his] 
most  valuable  work, — the  one  which  cost  him  most  toil,  and  ( 
gives  the  most  complete  conception  of  his  abilities.    It  was 
begun  about  413,  and  not  finished  before  426.     The  resolution 

tto  write  it  was  occasioned  by  the  accusations  brought  against 
Christianity,  after  Rome  had  been  captured  by  Alaric  and  tlie 
Groths.  That  event  led  many  to  think  and  say  that  the  old 
religion  of  their  fathers  under  which  Borne  had  flourished  and 
become  the  mistress  of  the  world,  was  better  than  the  new  one, 
under  which  she  had  declined  and  become  the  prey  and  scorn 

tof  barbarians.  Augustine  sought  to  repel  the  reproach.  He 
traced  the  causes  of  Home's  fall  to  the  vices  of  paganism,  and 
ascribed  what  remained  to  her  of  good  to  the  saving  virtue  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  over  against  the  earthly  ideal  which  she  rep- 
resented he  set  the  divine  ideal  represented  by  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  great  work  in  which  he  did  so  is  not,  as  Ozanam 
and  others  have  said,  a  pMlQaophy  of  history,  nor  even  an 
attempt  at  a  philosophy  of  history ;  it  is  properly  neither  philo- 
sophical nor  historical,  bat  theological  —  a  poIemic^a^qB^ 
"paganism,  and  an  apology  for  Christianity  of  remarkable 
breadth  and  elevation  of  design,  of  remarkable  vigour  and 
skill  of  execution.  I  It  contains,  however,  a  nearer  approii- 
mation  to  a  philosophy  of  history  than  will  be  found  in  any 
other  patristic  or  scholastic  treatise:  and  a  statement  of  the 
characteristic  principles  of  the  historical  theory  set  forth  in 
it  may  here  be  reasonably  demanded. 
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They  may,  perhaps,  be  thus  concisely  reproduced.  (1.)  The 
human  race  was  created  less  than  six  thousand  years  before  the 
capture  of  Rome  by  the  Goths.  All  documents  which  aasign 
to  it  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  Biblical  records  (as  inter- 
preted on  this  point  by  the  Eusebian  chronology)  are  men- 
dacious ;  and  all  the  theories  which,  like  that  of  Apuleius, 
represent  men  as  having  always  been,  or  which,  like  that  of 
some  of  the  Stoics,  affirm  the  perpetual  revolution  of  all  things 
in  cycles  which  bring  men  with  the  rest  of  the  world  round- 
again  to  the  same  order  and  form  as  at  first,  are  foolish.  Why 
men  were  not  created  sooner  is  an  inconsiderate  question,  which 
mij^ht  be  put  witli  the  same  relevancy  and  force  uo  matter  when 
they  were  created  (lib.  xii.  cap.  10-20). 

(2.)  The  human  race  is  a  single  species ;  all  its  members  are 
descended  from  one  man,  and  therefore  bound  together,  not  only 
by  similarity  of  nature,  but  by  ties  of  kinship.  In  that  one 
first  man  the  whole  race  was  comprehended,  and  in  him  God 
foresaw  what  portion  of  it  was  to  live  according  to  the  Spirit, 
and  obtain  eternal  life,  and  what  to  live  according  to  the  tiesh, 
and  incur  eternal  condemnation  (xiL  21  et  27). 

(3.)  God  who  has  everywhere  impressed  on  nature  regularity, 
beauty,  and  order — who  has  done  everything  in  the  physical 
world  according  to  number,  weight,  and  measure — who  has  left 
not  even  the  entrails  of  the  smallest  and  meanest  living  creature, 
the  feather  of  a  bird,  the  little  llower  of  a  plant,  or  the  leaf  of 
a  tree,  without  its  exquisite  harmony  of  parts, — cannot  have  left 
the  course  of  human  affairs,  tiic  growth  and  decay  of  nations, 
their  victories  and  defeats,  unregulated  by  the  laws  of  His 
providence.*  The  vicissitudes  of  empire  cau  have  their  reason 
neitlier  in  cJiance — i.e..  the  absence  of  a  cause,  or  the  action  of 
causes  whicli  operate  in  uo  intelligible  order — nor  in  fate,  if  by 
fate  be  meant  what  happens  of  necessity  independently  of  the 
will  of  God;  but  ouly  in  that  will  itself,  in  a  divinely  fore- 
ordained plan  embracing  all  things  and  times,  yet  not  incon- 
sistent with  men  doing  freely  whatever  they  feel  to  be  done  by 
them  simply  because  they  will  it  (v.  1,  8-11), 

'  The  beautiful  pMsttge  (r.  1})  partUUy  tranaUled  in  the  almre  Rratence 
muit,  I  Uiink,  have  suggested  another  equally  beautiful  iu  Herder's  Preface  to 
hi*  *  IdMD,' 
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(4.)  The  human  race,  naturally  one,  had  its  unity  broken  by 
the  faU  or  sin  of  Adam,  from  whom  have  issued  in  consequence 
two  kinds  of  men,  two  societies,  two  great  cities ;  the  one  ruled 
by  self-will  and  self-love,  the  other  by  tKe  love  of  God  and 
man, — the  one  subject  to  condemnation  and  destined  to  eternal 
misery,  the  other  under  grace  and  certain  of  eternal  felicity. 
Outwardly,  visibly,  bodily,  these  two  societies  or  cities  of  men 
may  be  confounded;  but  inwardly,  really,  and  spiritually,  they 
(Are  essentially  and  eternally  distinct  and  hostile.  No  other 
division  of  men  can  compare  in  importance  with  this;  and 
to  it  all  other  divisions,  whether  based  on  distinctions  of 
speech,  race,  or  government,  must  be  subordinated  (xiv.  1,  28, 
XV.  1). 

(5.)  Man  has  been  endowed  with  a  marvellous  capacity  of 
progress,  and  his  genius,  partly  under  the  stimulus  of  necessity, 
partly  from  its  own  inherent  inventiveness,  has  devised  and 
elaborated  countless  arts  ;  has  made  amazing  advance's  in  weav- 
ing and  building,  agriculture  and  navigatiou,  in  pottery,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture,  in  the  means  of  destruction  and  the  ap- 
pliances of  healing,  in  exciting  and  satisfying  appetite,  in  the 
communication  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  music  and  musical 
inscruments,  in  measunng  and  numbering,  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  stars  and  of  the  rest  of  nature,  and  in  philosophical 
subtlety  (xxii.  24,  sec.  3). 

(6.)  Like  the  education  of  an  individual,  that  of  the  race,  as 
represented  by  the  people  of  God,  has  advanced  through  certain 
epochs  or  ages,  in  order  that  the  human  mind  might  gradually 
nse  from  tempor:il  to  eternal,  from  visible  to  invisible  things 
{x.  14).  Augustine  has  made  great  use  of  this  idea,  that  the 
development  of  humanity  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  individual, 
while  at  the  same  time  aware  that  the  comparison  or  parallelism 
was  not  absolutely  exact.  Indeed  he  has  in  several  of  his  works 
distinctly  pointed  out  one  important  respect  in  which  it  fails— 
viz.,  that  jvhili;  age  in  the  iudividual  is  weakness,  iu  humanity 
Jt  is  perfection.  He  less  distinctly  felt,  although  not  quite  un- 
conscious of  it,  that  different  periods  may  coexist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race,  while  they  must  necessarily  be  successive  in 
that  of  the  individual 

(7.)  The  epochs  of  history  are  sometimes  regarded  by  Angus- 
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tine  as  two,  sometimes  as  three,  and  sometimes  as  six.  The 
twofold  di^^sion  is  that  into  history  before,  and  history  after 
Christ ;  the  time  of  preparation  for  the  Gospel,  and  the  time  of 
its  diffusion  and  triumph.  The  threefold  division  is  into  the 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  of  humanity,  or  the  reigns  of 
nature,  law,  and  grace.  And  the  sixfold  division  is  essentially 
a  further  application  of  the  principle  which  underlies  the  three- 
fold division,  although  also  referred  to  a  fanciful  analogy  be- 
tween the  epochs  of  history  and  the  days  of  creation,  which  has 
often  been  reproduced  since  by  writers  who  have  allowed  imagi- 
nation to  master  reason.  Tiie  epoch  of  youth  is  characterised 
by  the  absence  of  law,  and  comprehends  the  two  periods  of 
infancy  and  boyhood.  In  the  first,  which  extends  from  Adain 
to  Noah,  man  is  absorbed  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  physical 
wantfl,  and  soon  forgets  whatever  happens  to  him ;  in  the  second, 
which  extends  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  the  division  of  languages 
takes  place,  aud  memory  begins  to  be  exercised  in  recalling  and 
retaining  tJje  past.  The  manhood  of  the  race,  or  reign  ofJaaf. 
extends  from  Abraham  to  Christ.  It  is  marked  by  thdQrowtlj 
of  reason  and  of  the  sense  of  sin.  The  spirit  struggles  with  the 
evil  in  the  world,  and  through  defeat  is  made  conscious  of  its 
weakness  and  depravity.  This  epoch  may  be  regarded  as  em- 
bracing three  periods:  the  first  reaching  from  Abraham  to 
David ;  the  second  from  David  to  the  Babylonian  captivity ; 
and  the  third  coming  down  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  the 
course  of  it  flourished  the  two  great  heathen  empires  of  Assyria 
and  Rome,  of  which  all  other  heathen  kingdoms  may  be  viewed 
as  appendages.  The  old  age  of  humanity,  or  reign  of  grace,  is 
the  whole  Christian  era.  It  is  the  time  in  which  the  Church  is 
enabled  tlirough  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  conquer  the  world ; 
and  it  will  last  until  the  nctory  is  complete,  and  the  saints  in- 
herit the  earth  in  eternal  blessedness.  Ngjewer  than  five  bonks 
ofjibfl^De^Civ^^^te  Dei'  (xv.-xix.)  are  devoted  to  trace  througH 
"these  various  epoclis  of  time,  the  growth  and  progress  of  humncity 
in  its  two  great  divisions,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fortunes  of  the 
heavenly  and  earthly  cities:  but,  although  full  of  theological 
interest,  there  will  be  found  no  signs  in  them  of  the  presence 
of  either  the  spirit  or  the  method  of  historical  science;  indeed, 
they  consist  mainly  of  comments  and  conjectures  on  the  Biblical 
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narrative.  The  earthly  city  and  its  history  get  little  attention 
and  still  less  justice.  The  history  of  the  heavenly  city  itself, 
although  discoursed  of  in  these  books  at  great  length,  is  not 
divided  into  an  orderly  series  of  pBriods,  or  stages  of  develop- 
ment. The  division  which  I  have  just  descrihed  can,  at  the  most, 
be  only  said  to  be  implied  in  the  exposition  given  in  the  'De 
Civitate  Dei.'  Its  explicit  statement,  the  definite  limiting  and 
characterising  of  the  periods,  I  have  had  to  take  from  a  much 
earlier  work,  the  *  De  Genesi  contra  Manichaeos  *  (i.  23). 

(8.)  Another  theorem  of  St  Augustine  is,  that  although  out 
of  the  city  of  God,  or  apart  from  true  religion,  there  can  be  no 
true  virtue,  although  all  that  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,  and  the 
natural  Wrtues  of  heathen  peoples  must,  in  consequence,  be  only 
apparent  virtues,  still  such  virtues  may  merit  and  receive  in- 
crease of  dominion  and  other  temporal  rewards,  as  well  as  serve 
as  examples  and  incentives  to  Christians.  Of  this  the  grand 
proof  in  his  eyes  was  Komc ;  and  he  has  insisted  with  singular 
eloquence  that  the  ancient  Romans  deserved  for  their  industry, 
moderation,  freedom  from  luxury  and  licentiousness,  skill  in 
government,  and  even  desire  of  glory — since  tliat,  although  a 
vice  in  itself,  restrained  many  greater  vices — to  be  raised  to  the 
height  of  power  which  tliey  reached ;  and  that  the  heroic  deeds 
of  Brutus  and  Torquatus,  of  Camillus,  Mucins,  and  Cincinnatua, 
the  Decii,  Pulvillus,  and  Regulus,  might  well  humble  even  the 
most  devoted  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  (vi.  12-20). 

(9.)  The  city  of  God,  which  has  from  the  first  grown  up 
alongside  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  will  outlast  them  all; 
and  although  they  have  often  despised  and  oppressed  it,  will 
appear  invested  with  immortal  beauty  and  honour  when  their 
glories  have  been  extinguished  for  ever.  Immutable  and  invin- 
cible amidst  all  the  instability,  agitation,  and  strife  of  human 
things,  it  is  continually  drawing  into  itself  its  predestined 
number  of  inhabitants  out  of  all  nations,  tribes,  and  peoples. 
When  the  unknown  hour  arrives  which  sees  their  number  com- 
pleted, the  last  of  the  elect  passed  from  the  city  of  the  world 
into  that  of  God,  then  cometh  Christ  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  and  finally  to  separate  the  good  from  the  e^^l ;  and  at  His 
word,  above  the  ruins  of  those  cities  of  the  world  that  have 
passed  away  into  the  darkness  of  their  eternal  doom,  there  rises 
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in  the  light  of  God's  love,  on  a  new  and  purified  earth,  a  new, 
peaceful,  and  perfectly  happy  city,  which  is  imperishable,  and 
which  contains  all  the  truly  good  men  who  have  ever  lived. 

^  These  are  the  leading  propositions  of  what  we  may  call  in  a 
ax  and  general  way  the  Augustinian  philosophy  of  history, 
which  was  substantially  the  only  one  known  in  medieval 
Europe,  and  which  has  reappeared  in  modern  times  in  many 
forms  and  with  more  or  less  important  modifications.  There 
are  still  those  who  accept  it  as  the  only  philosophy  of  histoiy 
possible  or  desirable  ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  thoughtful  minds 
are  now  probably  in  greater  danger  of  overlooking  than  of  over- 
estimatiug  its  worth  in  any  other  than  a  religious  reference. 
Its  defects  are  numerous  and  obvious.  It  subordinates  all 
things  to  the  Church  in  a  false  and  misleading  way,  depreciates 
and  degrades  secular  life,  takes  no  account  at  all  of  many  an 
important  people,  and  of  the  very  greatest  of  those  which  it 
condescends  to  notice  gives  most  superficial  and  partial  ^^ews. 
Its  assertion  of  the  existence,  power,  and  wisdom  of  the  First 
Providential  Cause,  however  admirable  it  may  be  in  itself,  is 
unsupported  by  adequate  proof,  that  being  only  attainable  by 
the  investigation  of  secondary  causes,  which  are  neglected.  It 
virtually  identifies  the  liistory  of  a  special  people,  the  Jewish, 
fts  recorded  for  a  special  purpose  in  the  canonical  books  of 
Scripture,  with  the  history  of  humanity,  so  far  as  recoverable 
from  any  kind  of  genuine  monument  or  memorial  by  any  kind 
of  sound  research.  It  ignores,  or  fails  wortliily  to  appreciate, 
art,  literature,  science,  philosophy,  natural  and  ethnic  religion, 
law,  politics,  and,  in  a  word,  almost  every  phase  of  ordinary 
human  life  and  culture.  Instead  of  attempting  truly  and  im- 
partially to  explain  history,  it  seeks  to  convert  it  into  an  illus- 
tration and  verification  of  a  theological  system.  It  so  em- 
phasises the  distinction  between  elect  and  non-elect  as  virtually 
to  deny  the  unity  of  humanity.  It  represents  the  kingdom  of 
the  devil  as  not  less  eudoring  and  more  populous  than  that  of 

.    God,  so  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  history  is  for  the  majority  of 

\  human  souls  one  of  eternal  sin  and  suffering. 

With  all  its  defects,  however,  it  was  a  vast  improvement  on 
previous  theories  of  history,  or  rather  on  the  previous  want  of 
a  theory.     It  explicitly  affirmed  the  historical  unity  and  pro- 
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gress  which  to  some  extent  it  implicitly  denied.  It  recognised 
the  importance  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  in  the  life  and  move- 
ment of  humanity.  It  represented  history  as  one  great  whole 
guided  by  principles  and  proceeding  to  solemn  issues  through 
an  orderly  scries  of  stages.  It  made  apparent  that  the  know- 
ledge of  iiistory  bears  clusely  on  the  liighest  problems  of  specu- 
lation. The  ultimate  and  greatest  triumph  of  historical  philo- 
sophy may  not  unreasonably  be  expects  to  be  ttie  full  proof 
ot   I'rovitlence,    the  discovery   by   the   processes   of '  scientific 


^mBCSog  ot  the  dmne  filftll  Which  unlt^A  and'Eannomsea  the 
apparent  chaos  of  human  actions  contained  in  history  into  a 
cosmos.  The  historical  theor>'  of~Augustine  was  the  first  siis- 
talnefl  and  compreliensive  attempt  to  trace  such  a  plan,  and 
altiioui^h  far  from  scientific  in  its  character,  it  well  deaerves^  in_ 
the  main,  the  aamiratiou  which  it  has  received.  I 


IV.  Tlie  first  writer  to  treat  history  as  the  proper  object 
of  a  special  science  was  Mohammed  Ibu  Khalduu.  Whether 
on  this  account  he  is  to  be  regarded  or  not  as  the  founder  of 
the  science  of  history  is  a  question  as  to  which  there  may  well 
be  difference  of  opinion;  but  no  candid  reader  of  his 'Prole- 
gomena' {Mbcctddemat)  can  fail  to  admit  that  his  claim  to  the 
honour  is  more  valid  than  that  of  any  other  author  previous  to 
Vico. 

Our  knowledge  of  his  life  ia  drawn  chiefly  from  an  auto- 
biography which  stops  short  at  the  year  1394  (a.h.  797), 
twelve  years  before  his  death.  It  seems  obviously  accurate 
and  honest,  and  is  sufficiently  full  and  detailed,  yet  reveals 
little  of  the  writer's  inner  self,  and  portrays  but  indistinctly 
his  outer  life  and  its  surroundings.  It  has  do  remarkable 
merits. 

Ibn  Khaldun  was  born  at  Tunis  in  1332.  He  descended 
from  an  ancient  Arab  tribe  of  Hndramnut,  and  from  a  family 
which  for  some  centuries  exercised  great  influence  in  Spain- 
On  the  fall  of  the  Ommayades  his  ancestors  settled  in  North 
Africa.  He  received  a  careful  education,  showed  great  aptitude 
for  learning,  and  was  at  an  early  age  licensed  to  teach  a  variety 
of  subjects.  Among  his  acquirements  were  knowledge  of  the 
Koran,  of  ancient  Arabic  poetry,  of  the  religious  traditions,  and  of 
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grammar,  logic,  mntheniatics,  jurispniclence,  dngmatic  theology, 
and  philosophy.  It  did  not  fall  to  his  lot  iu  life  to  have  much 
learned  leisure,  but  his  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  love  of 
literature  remained  always  keen  and  strong.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  began  his  political  career  by  entering  the  service  of  the 
Sultan  of  Tunis,  Ibn  Ishac  IT. ;  two  years  later  he  passed  into 
that  of  the  Sultan  of  Fez,  Abu  Einan.  Tlio  favour  at  first 
shown  him  by  the  latter  sovereign  gave  rise  to  jealousy  and 
intrigues  which  led  to  his  disgrace  and  imprisonment.  In 
1359,  on  the  death  of  Abu  Einan,  he  was  released  by  Abu 
Salem  and  appointed  secretary  of  state.  He  was  still,  how- 
ever, the  object  of  envy  and  calumny,  and  after  the  death  of 
Abu  Salem,  his  intercourse  with  the  powerful  Vizir  Omar  be- 
came so  unpleasant  that  he  left  the  Court,  and  soon  after  passed 
into  Spain,  where  he  was  received  with  great  favour  by  Ibn 
£1-Ahmer,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  important  services  in 
Africa.  In  the  following  year  he  was  at  Seville  as  the  am- 
bassador of  El-Ahmer  to  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  by 
whom  he  was  graciously  treated. 

He  returned  to  Africa  in  1365  as  prime  minister  of  a  former 
friend,  Ibn  Abdallah,  who  had  made  liimself  master  of  Begeyi. 
After  this  prince  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  Abdul-Abbas, 
Sultau  of  Constantine,  Khaldun  led  for  some  years  a  very  un- 
settled and  unsafe  life,  amidst  warring  kings,  and  dependent 
on  the  friendship  of  the  chiefs  of  certain  powerful  and  in- 
dependent tribes.  From  1370  to  1374  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  sovereign  of  Morocco,  and  especially  engaged  in  negoti- 
ations and  expeditious  with  the  Arab  tribes.  In  the  latter  year 
he  passed  a  second  time  into  Spain,  but  was  soon  forced  to  re- 
turn. Thereupon  he  withdrew  from  public  life  for  four  years, 
and  applied  himself  exclusively  to  study  in  a  large  solitary 
castle,  of  which  the  ruins  are  said  still  to  be  remaining,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Mina,  in  the  province  of  Oran.  In  this  retreat 
he  composed  his  *  Prolegomena,'  and  began  his  '  History  of  the 
Arabs  and  Berbers.'  To  continue  the  latter  he  required  to 
have  access  to  large  libraries,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  in  1378  to  revisit  Tunis. 

He  was  received  with  distinction  by  the  Sultan  Abdul-Abbas 
and  the  general  body  of  the  citizens,  and  with  enthusiasm  by 
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the  students,  who  constrained  him  to  give  them  instruction; 
but  also  with  suspicion  and  aversion  by  a  formidable  party  of 
courtiers,  headed  by  the  chief  mufti,  Iba  Axfa.  The  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies  caused  him,  after  he  had  composed  hia 
'  History  of  the  Berbers/  to  resolve  on  making  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Having  obtained  permission  to  depart,  he  sailed  in 
October  1382  for  Egypt,  landed  in  November  at  Alexandria, 
and  after  a  month's  stay  there,  proceeded  to  Cairo.  His  fame 
had  preceded  him,  and  as  no  caravans  left  for  Mecca  that  year, 
he  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Sultan  Barkuk  to  accept  a 
professorsliip  aud  postpone  his  pilgrimage.  He  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  chief  Malekite  cadiship.  In  this  office  his  rigid 
justice  and  his  zeal  against  abuses  made  hiui  muuy  enemies 
among  the  official  class.  At  the  same  time  a  terrible  calamity 
befell  him.  The  vessel  bearing  his  family  from  Morocco  to 
Egypt  was  wrecked,  and  by  one  stroke  he  lo^t,  as  he  says,  his 
wealth,  his  children,  and  his  happiness.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  affliction,  and  could  only  find  consolation  in  prayer.  In 
1387  he  made  the  journey  to  Mecca,  and  thence  returned  to 
Cairo.  For  a  time  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  study  and 
teaching.  His  autobiography  was  composed  in,  and  ends  with, 
1394.  In  1400  he  followed  Ferruj,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  Syria  against  the  famous  Timur  (Tamerlane),  and 
was  among  those  who  were  besieged  in  Damascus.  On  his 
surrender  of  himself  to  the  conqueror  he  was  treated  with  great 
respect  and  generosity.  Timur  showed  the  utmost  appreciation 
of  Khaldun's  gifts  and  knowledge,  and  KUaldun  showed  him- 
self a  courtier  of  consummate  skill.  The  Tartar  monarch 
would  fain  have  taken  the  historian  to  Turkiatau,  but  the 
seductive  tongue  of  the  Arab  politician  dissuaded  him  from 
carrying  the  desire  into  effect.  Khaldun  reiuraed  to  Cairo, 
aud  re-entered  public  life  as  chief  cadi.  He  died  in  1406, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

Even  from  the  foregoing  brief  summary  of  the  chief  incidents 
in  his  career,  it  will  be  apparent  that  Ibn  Khaldun  must  have 
been  an  altogether  remarkable  man.  Living  amidst  circum- 
stances the  most  complicated,  combinations  shifting  from  day 
to  day,  plots  and  intrigues,  despotic  arbitrariness  and  mean 
jealousies,  he  played  au  active  and  prominent  part  in  many 
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situations.  Altliough  often  cast  down,  he  as  often  rose  speedily 
up  again ;  and  he  remained  from  youth  to  age,  through  all  the 
Wcissitudes  of  a  difficult  and  eventful  career,  distinguished  and 
influential,  courted  or  persecuted,  dreaded  or  admired.  He  was 
a  skilful  politician,  an  accomplished  courtier,  a  brilliant  mem- 
ber of  society,  a  man  subtle  in  counsel,  persuasive  in  sjieech, 
pliant  in  adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  qualified  for  the 
most  diverse  offices,  a  proficient  in  almost  every  liberal  art  and 
every  department  of  science  cultivated  by  his  Mohammedan 
contemporaries.  He  was,  jierhaps,  not  wholly  devoid  of  the 
spirit  of  intrigue,  somewhat  too  conscious  of  his  own  supojior- 
ity,  and  inclined  to  exercise  power  with  rather  high  a  liand. 
Obviously  he  was  ambitious  of  eminence  and  fame  both  in  pol- 
itics and  literature ;  but  he  cannot  be  charged  with  disregard 
of  moral  principles  or  indulgence  in  vicious  habtta.  He  was  a 
devout  and  strict  Mussulman. 

He  adhered  to  no  metaphysical  or  specnlative  system  of 
philosophy.  Previous  to  the  fourteenth  century,  philosophy,  in 
all  Mohammedan  lands,  had  fallen  into  utter  disrepute ;  theo- 
logical orthodoxy  had,  wherever  the  Koran  was  acknowledged 
OS  the  supreme  religious  authority,  completely  crushed  out  of 
existence  independent  thought  on  fundamental  problems.  In 
this  reference  Ibn  Khaldun  did  not  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his 
age.  In  all  questions  relating  to  the  supra-sensuous  world  he 
placed  little  faith  in  reason  and  full  confidence  in  revelation. 
He  has  devoted  a  chapter  of  his  '  Prolegomena '  to  prove  that 
philosophy  is  science  falsely  so  called,  and  not  only  incapable 
of  fulfilling  its  promises,  but,  as  hostile  to  religion,  naturally 
hurtful.  He  grants  merely  that  a  knowledge  of  its  history 
is  of  some  value,  and  that  the  study  of  it  helps  to  sharpen 
the  logical  understanding.  He  affirms,  however,  that  it  should 
not  be  cultivated  except  by  those  who  have  been  well  grounded 
in  Koranic  exegesis  and  Islamic  jurisprudence.  He  highly 
esteemed  the  positive  sciences,  and  he  accepted  the  teaching 
of  Mohammed  and  the  dogmatic  theology  based  on  it  as  de- 
serving of  implicit  trust,  but  he  regarded  the  free  exercise  of 
reason  in  the  spheres  of  religion  and  metaphysics  as  delusive 
and  pernicious.  Believing  in  no  philosopliy,  he  was,  of  course, 
under  no  temptation  to  attempt  the  explanation  of  history  by 
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philosophy.  The  Koran  contained  few  genns  of  historical 
doctrine.  Hence  Khaldun  could  only  fonn  historical  theories 
by  drawing  them  directly  from  historical  facts.  His  knowledge 
of  historical  facta,  at  least  so  far  as  attainable  from  oriental 
sources,  was,  however,  vast  and  profound,  practical  and  living, — 
the  product  both  of  learned  research  and  personal  experience. 
He  had,  further,  a  rare  power  of  seeing  into  the  nature  and 
significance  of  social  phenomena,  and  a  remarkable  facility 
in  detecting  their  conditions  and  tracing  their  connections. 
He  was  on  excellent  generaliser.  It  is  entirely  to  these 
qualities  that  we  must  ascribe  his  success  as  an  historical 
thinker, — not  at  all  to  his  speculative  capacity  or  the  excellence 
of  his  philosophical  principles. 

Ibn  Khaldun  wrote  on  various  subjects.  His  minor  treatises 
had  a  temporary  popularity,  but  have  been  long  forgotten. 
His  fame  rests  securely,  however,  on  his  magnum  opwi,  the 
*  Universal  History,'  and  especially  on  the  first  part  of  it,  the 
'  Prolegomena.'  The  second  part  comprises  the  history  of  the 
Arabs,  Nubatffiaus^  Syrians,  Versiaus,  Israelites,  Copts,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Turks,  and  Franks.  The  third  or  last  part  is  occupied 
with  the  Berbers  and  neiglibouring  peoples.  On  these  two 
latter  parts — the  strictly  historical  divisions  of  the  work — only 
a  very  few  specialists  can  be  entitled  to  pronoimce  a  judgment. 
Their  author's  own  estimate  of  their  originality,  conformity  to 
the  requirements  of  science  and  criticism,  and  value,  was  very 
high.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  too  high.  The 
most  competent  modern  critics  who  have  occupied  themselves 
with  Ibn  Khaldun's  '  Universal  History ' — Dozy,  De  Slane,  and 
Amari — agree  in  recognising  that  as  an  historical  work  it  has 
certain  serious  defects.  They  find  the  style  often  obscure 
and  careless;  the  narrative  at  times  dififuae  and  impeded  in 
its  motion  by  superfluons  reasonings ;  the  distribution  of 
the  matter  or  contents  such  as  leads  to  frequent  repetitions; 
and  the  testimony  of  the  original  authorities  relied  on  not 
always  correctly  reported.  All  this  may  very  probably  be 
true.  Had  Ibn  Klialdun  written  what  would  in  the  present 
day  be  deemed  a  truly  scientific  history,  he  would  liave  per- 
formed a  far  more  extraordinary  feat  than  that  which  he 
accomplished   as   an   historical  theorist      It  is  scarcely  con- 
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ceivable.  indeed,  that  such  a  history  could  be  written  lo  a 
Semitic  language. 

The  '  Prolegomena  *  must  now  receive  our  exclusive  atten- 
tion. Tliey  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  forming  a  distinct 
and  complete  work.  Of  this  work  I  proceed  to  give  a  brief 
account.^ 

It  consists  of  a  preface,  an  introduction,  and  six  sectionfi 
or  divisions.  ^ 

Tn  the  preface  the  general  subject  of  the  work  is  said  to  beH 
"history,  a  species  of  knowledge  universally  esteemed,  largely 
cultivated,  and  manifoldly  useful."  History  is  described  as 
being  in  external  form  the  display  or  dfiUneation  of  the  eventa 
which  occur  throughout  the  course  of  ages  in  the  experience  of 
peoples  and  dynasties,  and  in  its  internal  characteristics  the 
examination  and  verification  of  facts,  the  attentive  investigation 
of  their  causes,  and  a  profound  and  comprehensive  insight  into 
the  way  in  which  social  plienomenn  have  been  produced. 
Wlieu  it  corresponds  to  this  its  true  nature,  liistory  "  deserves 
to  be  counted  among  the  sciences."  The  aim  of  Ibn  Khaldun's 
work  is  to  raise  liistory  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Tliis  aim, 
he  considered,  no  previous  writer  had  made  a  deliberate  and 
sustained  endeavour  to  accomplish. 

The  introduction  dwells  chiefly  on  the  micriticalness  of 
historians  and  its  causes.  Various  instances  are  given  of  their 
credulity  in  the  acceptance  of  testimony,  and  of  the  fallacious- 
ness and  insufficiency  of  their  attempted  explanations  of  the 
events  which  they  describe.  Masudi's  account,  drawn  from 
the  Pentateuch,  of  the  number  of  armed  Israelites  under  Moses 
in  the  wilderness,  is  among  those  subjected  to  criticism  in  this 
connection,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  pronounced  in- 
credible are  nearly  the  same  as  those  with  which  Colenso  has 
made  us  in  the  present  day  so  familiar.  As  causes  of  historians 
erring  as  they  have  done,  there  are  mentioned  the  overlooking 
of  the  diflerences  of  times  and  epochs,  the  judging  too  hastily 
from  analogies  and  resemblances,  opinionativeness,  excessive 
trust  in  one's  self  or  in  others,  servility,  and  a  want  of  know- 


'  Prolegom^ncfi  d'ETbn-KIukldoun,  texto  Arabe  publM  par  M.  QuAtr«m^r«,  is 
I7otic««  et  Exir.  des  SISS.,  t.  iTi.-xviii.  Puis,  18&8.— Tra*^luction  por  M.  D« 
SUne,  in  Not.  et  Extr.,  t  zix.-xxi.      I*arii>,  1862. 
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ledge  of  the  nature  and  iiiiluence  of  civilisation.  The  con- 
fiideTation  of  the  last  of  these  causes  leads  Ihn  Khaldun  to 
represent  the  inquiry  which  he  purposes  to  instilute,  and  the 
results  which  he  hopes  thereby  to  attain,  as  a  science  of  civilisa- 
tion whicli  will  supply  a  criterion  of  truth  and  error  in  history. 
It  will  form,  he  says,  "a  new  science  as  remarkable  for  its 
originality  as  for  its  extent  and  utility."  It  will  be  at  once  the 
richest  result  and  the  surest,  guide  of  history. 
-^he  First  Section  of  the  '  Prolegomena '  treats  of  society  in 
general,  and  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the 
regions  of  the  earth  which  they  inhabit,  as  related  thereto. 
It  starts  from  the  position  that  man  is  by  nature  a  social 
being.  His  body  and  mind,  wants  and  aflections,  for  their 
exercise,  satisfaction,  and  development,  all  imply  and  demand 
co-operation  and  communion  with  his  fellows, — participation 
in  a  collective  and  common  Ufa  This  collective  or  common 
life  passes  through  stages  of  what  is  called  culture  or  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  just  as  quantity  is  the  object  of  geometry,  the 
heavenly  bodies  of  astronomy,  and  the  human  frame  of  medi- 
cal science,  soja  ciyilisaiion  orf^iiltiire-thft  ohjer.t  nf  t.lie  nfiw, 
acienoe,  the  Science  of  Historj^. 

There  follows  a  lengthened  description  of  the  physical  basis 
and  conditions  of  history  and  civilisation.     The  chief  features 
of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  earth,  its  regions,  principal  seas, 
great  rivers,  climates,  Sec,  are  made  the  subjects  of  exposition. 
The  seven  climatic   zones,  aud   tlie   ten  sections  of   each,  are 
delineated,  aud  their  inhabitants  specified.    The  three  climatic 
zones  of  moderate  temperature  are  described  in  detail,  aud  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  social  condition  and  civilisation  of  I 
their  inhabitants  dwelt  upon.     The  intiueuce  of  tlie  atmosphere, ' 
lieat,  &c.,  on  the  phy.sical  and  even  mental  and  moral  peculiari- ' 
ties  of  peoples  is  maintained  to  be  great.     Not  only  the  dark-" 
nesa  of  skin  of  the  negroes,  but  their  characteristics  of  disposition! 
and  of  mode  of  life,  arc  traced  to  the  intiuence  of  climate.     A. 
careful  attempt  is  also  made  to  show  how  diflerences  of  fertility 
of  soil — how  dearth  aud  abundance — modify  the  bodily  consti- 
tution and  aQ'cct  the  minds  of  men,  and  so  operate  on  society. 
His  estimate  of  the  advantageousuess  of  abstemiousness  and 
simplicity  83  regards  food  will  perhaps  appear  to  most  persons 
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too  high.  It  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  his  ideal  of  healthy 
physical  life  for  man  was  ono  drawn  from  the  actual  life  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert. 

The  section  closes  with  a  chapter  on  prophetism, — on  the 
apprehension  of  the  things  of  the  invisible  world  vouchsafed  to 
certain  specially  favoured  persons  for  the  instruction  of  ordinary 
mankind.  The  chapter  is  full  of  interesting  and  instructive 
matter,  but  will  not  improbably  seem  to  occidental  readers  very 
irrelevantly  placed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  to 
the  Semitic  mind  prophetism  generally  presents  itself  as  the 
chief  or  even  sole  source  of  religious  knowledge  and  authority, 
and  therefore  as  a  subject  the  discussion  of  which  cannot  Ije 
evaded  if  religion  is  to  be  maintained  to  be  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  civilisation. 

•The  Second  Section  of  the  '  Prolegomena '  treats  of  the  civili- 
sation of  nomadic  and  half-savage  peoples. 

In  it  Ibn  Khaldun  appears  at  his  best,  writing,  as  he  does, 
from  direct  and  full  knowledge.  He  begins  by  indicating  how 
the  different  usages  and  institutions  of  peoples  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  ways  in  whiuh  they  provide  for  their  subsistence. 
He  describes  how  peoples  have  at  first  contented  themselves 
with  simple  necessities,  and  then  gradually  risen  to  refine- 
ment and  luxury  through  a  series  of  states  or  stages  all  of 
which  are  alike  conformed  to  nature,  in  the  sense  of  being 
adapted  to  its  circumstances  or  environment.  He  shows  how 
the  condition  of  the  Arab  race  is  thus  natural. 

He  traces  the  connections  between  life  in  the  country  and 
life  in  towns.  The  former  precedes  the  latter.  It  is  the  cradle 
of  civilisation.  It  originates  towns,  supports  them,  and  supplies 
them  with  population.  He  insists  on  the  moral  superiority, 
notwithstanding  their  greater  rudeness  of  manners,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  to  those  of  cities.  They  are,  in  partic- 
ular, more  courageous.  This  is  largely  to  be  ascribed  to  their 
greater  independence  of  action, — their  exemption  from  an  ex- 
ternal antlioritative  regulation  of  human  conduct  which  deprives 
men  of  self-reliance  and  energy. 

The  conditions  of  social  life  in  the  desert  are  dwelt  upon  at 
length.  The  desert  tribe  requires  to  be,  above  all,  animated 
with  the  feeling  of  the  community.     Such  feeling  is  only  to  be 
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found  in  safficient  strenjjth  among  persons  connected  by  blood- 
relationship  or  an  equivalent  tie;  and  purity  of  blood  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  desert  and  among  half-savage  tribes.  In  such 
tribes  the  right  of  government  must  be  in  one  family,  and  that 
the  most  powerful  of  llie  tribe.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  allow  ic 
Fto  pass  to  an  alien.  Only  among  families  united  and  animated 
by  a  strong  common  feeling  so  as  to  form  a  powerful  and  dis- 
tinguished confraternity  is  nobility  a  reality.  The  so-called 
nobility  of  other  families  is  a  mere  semblance  of  nobility,  a 
something  metaphorical  or  conventional.  Amoug  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns  there  are  no  families  noble  in  the  primary  and 
proper  sense,  although  there  are  virtuous,  injluential,  and  re- 
si>ected  faroilies.  A  family  is  not  noble  because  descended 
from  noble  ancestors,  hut  because  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
nobility.  The  Jews  are  descended  from  the  noblest  family  on 
earth,  and  may  boast  of  glorious  ancestors,  but  there  is  now 
no  family  nobility  among  the  Jews.  The  nobility  of  a  fam- 
ily seldom  lasts  longer  than  four  generations.  Scarcely  any 
family  has  retained  nobility  throughout  six  genenvtions.  The 
only  men  truly  capable  of  ruling  are  those  who  seek  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  noble  qualities  and  acliievements. 

Onr  jBu.fer  Jieit  proceeds  to  argue  that  .semi- Ijarbaroua 
Dorandic  tribes  are  the  best  fitted  for  making  extensive  con- 
quests, provided  that  tribal  feeling  be  strong  in  them ;  that  they 
arc  moved  by  a  common  spirit  and  motive ;  and  that  they  have 
not  been  corrupted  by  sensuous  indulgence  or  deba-sed  by  ser- 
vitude. He  naturally  finds  the  chief  proof  of  this  thesis  in  the 
rapid  spread  of  Arab  domination  under  Moliammed  and  his 
successors.  At  the  same  time,  he  points  out  that  the  Arabs 
have  only  succeeded  in  establishing  their  sway  over  the  in- 
habitants of  the  plains,  but  have  failed  to  subdue  the  Berbers 
and  other  mountaineers. 

He  shows  himself  clearly  aware  of  the  defects  and  faults 
of  the  Arabs.  This  strikingly  appears  in  the  remarkable 
chapter  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  Arabs  have  rapidly 
ruined  every  country  which  they  have  conquered.  It  may  be 
of  interest,  perhaps,  and  s«rve  to  give  some  conception  of  his 
node  of  thought  and  style  of  expression,  if  I  translate  a  con- 
aderable  portion  of  this  chapter. 
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"  Tho  habits  and  practices  of  nomadic  lifo  have  made  the  Aralra  a 
rude  and  ravage  people.  Their  roughness  of  manners  has  become  to 
them  a  second  natnre,  and  one  in  ivhich  they  Rnd  satisfaction,  seeing 
that  it  ensures  them  freedom  and  independence.  Such  a  disposition 
is  an  obstacle  to  the  progre-ss  of  civiUsation.  To  move  from  place  to 
place,  to  traverse  the  desert,  has  boon  from  tho  remotest  times  their 
chief  occupation.  The  nomadic  life,  however,  ia  as  contrary  to  the 
progrcBs  of  civilisation  as  the  sedentary  life  is  favourable  to  it.  Let 
the  Arabs  require  stones  to  place  under  their  cooking-vessels,  and 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  spoil  a  house  in  order  to  procure  them ; 
let  them  want  wood  for  the  stakes  or  poles  of  their  tents,  and  in  order 
to  get  it  they  will  atrip  from  an  ediHce  its  roof.  Their  very  mode 
of  lifo  renders  them  hostile  to  anything  like  building,  yet  to  build  is 
a  first  step  in  civilisation.  Further,  they  are.  from  natural  disposi- 
tion, always  ready  to  seize  property  by  violencej  to  seek  wealth  with 
armed  hand,  to  rob  without  moderation  or  restriction.  Whenever 
they  cast  their  eyes  on  a  fine  flock,  or  an  article  of  furniture,  or  a 
useful  instrument,  they  carry  it  off  by  force  if  they  can.  When, 
having  conquered  a  province  or  founded  a  dynasty,  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  satisfy  their  mpaeity,  they  ti-cat  with  contempt  all  laws 
designed  to  protect  property  and  wealth.  Under  their  rule  every- 
thing goes  to  min.  They  impose  on  tradesmen  and  artisans  intoler- 
able burdens,  without  thought  of  conferring  on  thern  any  compensat- 
ing advantages.  And  yet  the  exercise  of  arts  and  trades  is  the  real 
source  of  wealth.  If  the  handicrafts  are  fettered  and  burdened,  they 
cease  to  be  profitable ;  the  hope  of  gain  is  extinguished,  and  labour 
is  abandoned  ;  then  social  order  is  deranged,  and  civilisation  recedes. 
Further,  the  Arabs  neglect  all  the  functions  of  government;  they  are 
not  anxious  to  prevent  crime  or  watchful  in  preserving  the  public 
safety.  Their  sole  care  is  to  draw  money  from  their  subjects,  either 
by  exaction  or  violence ;  if  they  can  succeed  in  attaining  this  end 
they  have  no  other  anxiety.  They  spend  not  a  thought  on  putting 
order  into  tho  administration  of  tho  State,  in  providing  for  tlio  wel- 
fare of  their  subjects,  and  in  restraining  malefactors.  In  accordance 
with  a  custom  whidi  has  always  existed  among  them,  they  substitute 
fines  for  bodily  punishments,  in  order  thereby  to  increase  their  in- 
come. But  mere  fines  are  not  suflicient  to  repress  crime  and  deter 
malefactors;  on  the  contrary,  thoy  oncouroge  wicked-minded  men, 
who  care  little  for  pecuniary  forfeits,  if  they  can  accomplish  their 
nefarious  projects.  The  subjects  of  an  Arab  tribe,  in  fact,  are  left 
almost  without  government, — a  condition  of  things  alike  destructive 
to  the  population  and  prosperity  of  a  country.  .  .  .  Look  at  all 
lands  which  the  Arabs  have  conquered  from  the  remotest  times. 
Civilisation  and  population  have  disappeared  from  them,  and  their 
very  soil  seems  to  have  changed  its  nature.  In  Yemen  all  the 
centres  of  population  are  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  large 
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towns ;  is  Imc  it  is  the  same,  and  the  richly  cultivated  fields  which 
.adorned  it,  when  uihUt  Persian  rtile,  have  become  waste.  R>Tia  is 
'now  ruined  ;  and  the  countries  of  North  Africa  are  all  still  autfcriug 

from  the  devastations  of  the  Arabs." 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  Arabs  are  depicted  as  the  most 
insubordinate,  jealous,  and  contentious  of  peoples ;  and  as, 
consequently,  tlie  one  in  which  there  is  least  cohesiveness, 
and  least  natural  capacity  for  the  founding  of  a  solid  and 
extensive  empire.  But  they  are  also  described  in  it  as  char- 
acterised by  a  simplicity  of  life,  an  energy  of  will,  a  spirit 
of  clanship,  and  a  reverence  for  divine  authority,  which 
make  them  of  all  peoples  the  one  most  likely  to  accept  the 
doctrine  and  follow  the  guidance  of  a  prophet  or  saint  of 
their  own  race,  with  readiness  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  only 
when  animated  by  religious  zeal  that  the  Arabs  have  shown 
themselves  powerful  to  pull  down  and  set  up  empires.  But 
we  are  told  in  the  chapter  which  follows  the  one  just  rei 
ferred  to,  that  in  no  circumstances  have  they  shown  them- 
selves capable  of  permanently  maintaining  them.  Even  when 
they  have  succeeded  in  founding  an  empire,  their  native  pride 
and  insubordinateness  soon  reassert  themselves,  while  their 
religious  fervour  decreases,  or  becomes  extinct^  The  result 
is,  that  allegiance  to  the  central  authority  is  thrown  off  by 
chief  after  chief,  tribe  after  tribe,  and  that  the  original  semi- 
savage  state  of  the  race  returns. 

-5he  Third  Section  of  Ibn  Khaldun's  '  Prolegomena'  treats  of 
the  rise,  the  government,  and  the  fall  of  empires.  It  is  a  long 
section,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  directly  concerns,  not 
historical,  but  political  science.  Tliis  portion,  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  section,  may  be  regarded  as  a  treatise  on  the  con- 
stitution and  administration,  the  functions  and  methods,  and 
the  offices  and  departments,  of  a  Mohammedan  government. 
As  such,  it  is  full  of  instruction  and  interest ;  but  it  does  not 
properly  concern  us  here.  I  ahaU,  therefore,  merely  indicate 
the  general  tenor  of  what  is  said  in  this  third  section  as  to  how 
empires  are  established  and  destroyed, — how  dynasties  acquire 
and  lose  power. 

The  force  which  public  spirit  imparts  is  represented  as  the 
prime  condition  of  acquiring  dominion.     When  the  individuals 
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of  R  tribe,  or  army,  or  people,  are  so  united  and  animated  by 
common  feeJinfr  and  aim  as  readily  and  rejoicingly  to  meet  all 
dangers  and  make  all  sacrifices,  their  leaders  can  easily  found 
an  empire.  They  must  not  trust,  however,  exclusively  to  the 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  their  followers,  and  must  even  be 
careful  to  keep  in  due  restraint  and  obedience  those  through 
whose  zeal  and  devotedness  they  rise  to  sovereignty.  Only 
through  establishing  a  good  administration,  preserving  order 
and  justice,  enacting  wise  laws,  maintaining  a  regular  army, 
and  attracting  to  themselves  and  their  families  the  affections 
of  their  subjects,  can  they  build  up  a  dynasty  which  will  endure. 
It  is  again  earnestly  argued  that  as  the  power  of  a  religion,  re- 
vealed through  a  prophet,  can  alone  cause  jealousies,  dissensions, 
and  rivalries  in  a  State  to  give  place  to  unity,  mutual  aid,  and 
generous  zeal,  there  can  be  no  other  basis  of  authority  over  a 
great  empire.  But  religious  enthusiasm  is  admitted  to  be  in- 
sufficient unless  it  pervades  a  large  and  strong  party.  God 
never  gives  a  couunission  of  reformation  except  to  those  who 
are  able  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Those  who  are  not 
widely  believed  are  not  His  prophets.  General  assent  and 
^practical  success  are  evidences  of  divine  truth.  These  posi- 
tions are  all  attempted  to  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
historical  facts  related  in  oriental  records. 

A  considerable  number  of  chapters  treat  of  the  duration  of 
empires.  It  is  indicated  how  they  may  fall  through  being 
too  large,  and  that  there  are  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  universal  empire.  It  is  argued  that  the  Arab 
conquests  were  made  too  rapidly  to  be  lasting,  and  that  Arab 
kingdoms  had  been  dismembered  and  overthrown,  owing,  in 
a  considerable  measure,  to  their  extent.  The  ma^itude  and 
duration  of  empires  founded  on  conquest  must,  it  is  held,  be  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  force  of  those  through  whom  the 
conquest  is  cflected.  The  course  of  conquest  must  be  slow  in 
countries  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes.  Irae  and  SjTia  were 
easily  and  completely  subdued;  Morocco  only  with  difficulty 
and  in  part.  The  tendencies  of  sovereignties  to  despotism  and 
to  luxury,  and,  through  these,  to  corruption  and  ruin,  are  well 
described.  For  generaUsatiou  on  this  subject  oriental  history 
supplied  data  in  abundance. 
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rbn  Klialduii  does  not  forget  to  search  for  a  law  of  the  course 
of  empires.  The  guiding  principle  of  his  inquiry  is  analogy. 
An  empire,  he  holds,  has  a  life  of  its  own  like  an  individual. 
As  a  rule,  its  life  does  not  last  longer  than  that  of  ttiree  genera- 
tions of  men— three  times  the  mean  life  of  a  man  ;  in  a  word, 
not  longer  thun  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  This  alleged 
law  or  fact  is  thus  explained ;  In  each  empire,  the  first  genera- 
tion of  its  people  possesses  in  full  vigour  the  trihal  R])irit,  the 
hai-dy  and  warlike  character  of  nomads;  the  second  generation, 
un<ler  the  influence  of  power  and  wealth,  generally  acquires  the 

,  aelf-indulgent  and  dependent  habits  of  sedentarj'  life,  and  loses 
force  and  courage;  and  in  the  third  generation  tlie  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  desert  man  disappear,  and  the  dynasty  becomee 

I  incapable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  a  formidable  enemy.  The 
generalisation  and  the  explanation,  it  will  be  observed,  are  alike 
drawn  from  the  data  most  accessible  and  patent  to  an  oriental. 
They  are  clearly  inapplicable  to  the  peoples  and  dynasties  of 
Europe. 

In  the  section  of  the  work  at  present  under  consideration, 
Ibn  Khaldun  also  exhibits  history  as  a  process  of  continuous 
movement  and  change  with  remarkable  clearness.  Each  em- 
pire, he  maintains,  passes  through  several  phases  and  becomes 
subject  to  divers  general  modifications,  which  affect  all  the  ele- 
ments of  society  and  influence  the  sentiments  and  modes  of 
thought  and  action  of  all  the  members  of  a  generation.  The 
general  character  of  a  people,  he  shows  himself  fully  aware,  i 
always  corresponds  to  its  epoch,  position,  and  relationships  in 
history.  In  this  respect  his  superiority  to  the  CLiristiau  me- 
dieval chroniclers  is  most  conspicuous,     lliey,  almost  without 

J  exception,  were  manifestly,  as  G.  Monod  has  observed,  "  uncon- 
scious of  the  successive  modifications  whicli  time  brings  with 
it."    Ibn  Khaldun  was  not  so.     lie  expresses  repeatedly  and  in| 
various  forms  the  general  truth  that  history  is  a  continuous! 
collective  movemeutj  an  iucessant  and  inevitable  development.  ■ 
He  also  shows  the  thorouglmess  of  his  realisation  of  it  by  the 
delineations  which  he  gives,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  ways  in 
which  one  stage  of  civilisation  geuei*aUy  passes  into  another. 
These   sketches  remind   us   much    more   of  the   pages   of  a 
class  of  historico-philosophtcal  ^vriters  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury  than  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  medieval  historians  of 
Europe. 

^bet  us  pass  to  the  Fourth  Section  of  our  author's  works, — a 
section  which  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  relates  to  towns,  the 
sedentary  mode  of  life,  a  settled  and  concentrated  civilisation. 

At  the  outset,  the  relation  of  the  foundation  and  dissolution 
of  towns  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms  is  discussed.  King- 
doms, it  is  argued,  are  the  first  established,  and  these  orii^nate 
towns,  but  towns  may  either  perish  with  the  kingdoms  to  which 
tliey  belong  or  survive  them.  Tlie  causes  wliich  lead  the  peoples 
that  establish  kingdoms  to  found  towns  are  exhibited,  and  the 
circumstauces  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  choice  of  towns 
are  indicated.  Much  curious  lore  is  here  accumulated  regard- 
ing famous  towns,  mosques,  temples,  and  large  constructions. 

In  this  section  also,  Ibn  Khalduu  shows  that  he  at  least  did 
not  overestimate  the  genius  and  achievementB  of  his  own  people. 
Their  edifices  he  pronounces  unworthy  of  a  race  which  had  pos- 
sessed such  power  and  wealth,  and  greatly  inferior  to  those  of 
the  nations  wliich  had  preceded  them.  He  holds  that  the  Arabs 
are  lacking  in  talent  for  architecture  and  the  arts.  They  are, 
he  aitirms,  by  native  character  averse  to  magnificent  building, 
and  indifferent  to  elegance.  Their  constructions  are  generally 
without  solidity.  He  recognises,  however,  the  high  perfection 
to  which  the  arts  had  attained  among  the  Moslems  in  Spain, 
and  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  Mohammedan  civilisation  had 
there  continued  unbroken  and  uninterrupted  throughout  the 
duration  of  an  exceptional  number  of  dynasties. 

In  subsequent  chapters  the  effects  of  towns  on  the  districts 
which  surround  tliem,  the  connection  between  tlieir  fortunes 
and  those  of  particular  dynasties,  their  relations  to  population, 
wealth,  and  morality,  their  influences  on  culture  and  the  arts, 
the  social  and  political  changes  whicii  take  place  within  them, 
and  the  causes  of  their  decay  and  ruin,  are  attempted  to  be 
traced, 

-The  Fifth  Section  of  the  '  Historical  Prolegomena '  treats  of 
Uie  meaas  of  procuring  national  subsistence  and  of  promoting 
national  prosperity,  and  of  the  various  arts  subservient  thereto, 
industrial,  economic,  medical,  recreative,  and  the  like.  The 
Sixth  Section  treats  of  the  sciences  in  an  almost  eucyclopeedic 
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manner.  Tlieae,  the  lost  two  sections  of  the  work,  are  not  less 
instructive  and  interesting  than  those  which  precede  them.  It 
would  take  ua,  however,  altogether  out  of  our  way  to  analyse  or 

iBumraarise  them.  Yet  it  has  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  view  of 
their  author,  they  were  by  no  means  irrelevant  to  the  main 
theme  of  his  book,  and  could  not  have  been  consistently  omitted. 
His  subject  was  the  science  of  history  j  and  the  science  of  hisr 

I  tory  he  identified  with  the  science  of  civilisation, — a  vast  and 
imperial  science,  in  which  all  particular  arts  and  sciences  may 
be  included,  or  to  which  they  are,  at  least,  all  subordinate. 

A  criticism  of  the  work  of  Ibn  Khaldun  is  unnecessary.  The 
cliief  source  of  such  defects  and  errors  as  it  contains  was  its 
author's  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  civ- 
ilisation of  Europe.  Had  he  known  the  classical  and  Christian 
worlds  as  well  as  he  knew  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  gener- 
alised and  reasoned  on  them  also  with  the  same  independence 
and  insight,  the  treatise  which  he  miglit  have  produced  would 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  in  literature. 
The  one  which  he  has  left  is,  however,  sufficiently  great  and 
valuable  to  preserve  his  name  and  fame  to  latest  generations. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THB  PR00RKS8   OF  HISTOHIOGRAPHY,  AND  THE  KBOINMN'OS  OF 
HISTOEICAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN  FRAKOE  :    BODIK. 


Onlt  when  French  nationality,  civilisation,  and  literature  had 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  development  could  reflection  on 
history  inakti  its  appuuruiice  iu  France.  And  whea  it  did 
appear,  the  form  in  which  it  presented  itself  and  the  course 
wfiich  it  followed  were  largely  determined  by  the  historical 
processKi  which  it  presupposed.  What  these  were  need  not  be 
here  described.  JIow  French  nationality  was  founded — how 
French  civilisation  gradually  acquired  the  character  which  it 
exhibited  in  the  sixteenth  century — from  what  beginnings  and 
through  what  stages  French  literatux*e  grew  onwards  to  the  same 
time — must  be  learned  from  such  histories  of  France  as  those 
of  Michelet  and  Martin,  such  histories  of  French  civilisation  as 
those  of  Guizot  and  Kambaud,  and  such  histories  of  French 
literature  as  those  of  Arap^re,  Villemain,  Nisard,  and  Demogeofc. 
All  that  can  here  be  attempted  is  very  brietly  to  iuilicate  the 
course  of  historical  literature  in  France  from  it^a  origin  to  the 
dawn  of  French  liiatorical  speculation.' 

'  ^  The  documentfl  which  roUte  to  tho  early  laatory  of  Frauce  aro  presented  id 
the  £oIlowisg  cuUeotioaB :  I.  Recueil  dee  Hutorieas  dee  Qaulea  ct  de  la  France. 
(CommeDc^  par  lee  B^^Dt^diotinit  de  la  congregation  de  Saint-Maur,  et  continue 
■  par  TAcadtoiiedeB  UucriptioDB  ct  bollc»-lottrc8. }  22  toIs.,  1737-1865.— 2.  CoUoc- 
■tioB  dM  Sldmoirw  relatifi  &  I'hiittuire  de  France,  depuis  lit  fondation  de  la  moDar> 
chie  fran^aiie  jusqu'au  xiii^si^cle.  Avec  uue  introduction,  dee  suppl^meai,  das 
notifies  ec  dee  nat«e,  par  H.  F.  Guizot,  31  vols,.  1824-1835.— 3.  OoUection  Am 
Cbroniquee  Nationalea  Fran^aiiea  ^riiet  en  langue  vulg&ire,  du  xiU<=  an  xvi"  Kt^le. 
Avee  notee  et  4cIatroi«aemeiiti  par  J.  A.  Bouchon.  47  voU,,1824-182{l.— 4.  CoUeo- 
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Until  somewhat  far  on  in  the  middle  ages  the  composition 
of  history  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  was  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  priests  and  monks.  Tliis  accounts  for  many  of 
the  defects  and  faults  of  medieval  histories ;  but  is  also  a  fact 
which  manifestly  requires  to  be  itself  accounted  for.  The  ex- 
planation of  it  can  only  be  found  in  the  ignorance  of  the  laity 
and  the  predommauce  of  ecclesiastical  views  and  interests  in 
those  ages.  The  clergy  almost  alone  wrote  history,  because 
very  few  others  could  write  it  or  wished  to  write  it,  and 
because  the  history  of  the  time  was  very  largely  Church  his- 
tory. The  secular  history  of  the  early  middle  ages,  crowded 
as  it  was  with  picturesque  and  tragic  incidents,  with  events 
fateful  for  the  whole  future  of  the  world,  and  with  the  most 
striking  displays  of  human  character,  force,  and  passion,  has 
strong  attractions  for  the  educated  man  of  the  present  day, 
but  it  was  too  tumultuous  and  chaotic,  too  dark  and  woful, 
for  the  most  reflective  and  best  informed  contemporaries  to 
take  pleasure  in  contemplating  and  describing  it  for  its  own 
aake.  The  Church  of  Christ  stmggling  like  a  ship  amidst 
the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  the  monastery  shining  like  a  lamii 
through  surrounding  darkness,  lives  conspicuously  devoted  to 
the  service  of  God,  these  alone  carried  a  perceptible  signiti- 
cance  in  them  even  to  the  few  who  possessed  such  scanty  culture 

tion  oompl^t«  du  M&noirea  relntift  \l  lluttoire  de  France,  ilepuu  Ic  r&gne  de 
Philippo-AuKuste,  junqu'li  U  P&iz  de  Paruconclue  en  1763.  Avec  dea  notices  sur 
chaque  auteiir  «t  den  obMrrationn  Hur  chariu«  ouvrage,  p^r  M.  Petitxit  et  M.  Mod- 
merqu^,  131  voU.,  1819>1829. — 5.  Xouvelle  C<>]lcctiun  de«  M^moireg  pour  servir  a 
rhistoiredc  France  depuis  le  xiii*  sitelejusqu'^lafin  du  xvili^  Pr^odd<!s  de  noticea 
pourciiract«^m«rchftqueauteurdesmdiiinire)iec«on^pai{ii0  ;  suivu  dermDa]}*s«d«s 
doouniunli*  hUtoriquM  qui  a'y  rappDrteut.  Par  MM.  Michaud  et  PoujouUu  32 
voU.,  18361839.— 6.  Soci<t6  de  I'Hirtoire  de  France.  130 toU.  1833-1875.  There 
aro  also  two  iuiportaub  oullccttoii»  whiub  may  be  regarded  aa  tjomplemeaUry  and 
sopplemeotary  Ut  thoHe  mentionc<l,  tuc  :  1.  C.  I.chcr,  Colletjtion  des  meilleuni 
IKiAertationB,  XoticeM  ct  Trail^i*  Particuliers  relntifn  ^  rhutotre  de  France,  com- 
pear en  grande  partie  de  pt&oe«  rarea,  ou  qui  n'ont  jamais  6l6  ptibli^eB  8i5pan5tncnt^' 
poor  BBTvir  h  cuinpt^ter  tontea  lea  coUectionH  de  m^inoires  fiur  cette  matici-e.  20 
Tob..  18&8.— 2.  Biblioth^que  do  Tl^ole  de  Cliarten,  revue  d'drudition,  consacr^ 
gptfeialemcnt  &  I'^Stude  du  mnyen  &ge:  1839-1S6S.  Indispennble  aa  a  ^ide  tx> 
the  oonteata  of  theie  ootlectiuua  and  to  Ibt*  uriji^nal  authorifiea  on  fche  hutory  of 
Tnnet  la  tlio  bibliographical  work  of  M.  Alfred  Kranklin,  Lcs  Sources  de  I'Histoire 
de  France,  1877.  AIbo  valuable  m  Q.  Monod,  Bibliogmphie  dc  I'HiBtoirc  do 
FVanoe,  catalogue  lu^tbodiquo  et  chronologique  des  aouroea  et  des  ouvragea 
ralfttUs  k  Vbictotre  de  FVwioe  depuia  les  originee  jiuqu'en  1789 :  1888. 
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as  was  then  attainable.  Secular  aociety  required  to  develop  a 
culture  of  its  own,  and  to  make  for  itself  an  intelligible  tiistory 
of  its  own,  before  it  could  obtain  historians  of  its  own. 

The  monasteries  were  the  appropriate  cradles  of  medieval 
historiography.  They  could  not  dispense  with  written  memo- 
rials, and  they  afforded  leisure  and  means  of  knowledge.  It  was 
almost  a  necessity,  and  it  soon  became  the  rule,  for  each  monas- 
tery to  have  a  scribe  or  recorder  to  commemorate  whatever  hap- 
pened affecting  the  interests  and  obligations  of  the  monastic 
commuuity ;  and  with  these  events  there  gradually  came  to  be 
associated  others  of  greater  moment  and  wider  influence.  These 
records  were  added  to,  intei-polated,  corrected,  and  even  recast, 
until  they  satisfied  the  heads  of  the  institutions.  Thus  grew 
up  the  monastic  chronicles.  In  close  connection  with  them 
appeared  another  and  more  popular  sort  of  ecclesiastical  chron- 
icles, namely,  the  biographies  of  distinguished  churchmen  and 
lives  of  the  saints.  These  naturally  led  to  the  biographies  of 
great  lajTnen— of  men  who  were  recognised  to  have  done  things 
worthy  of  being  recorded  even  by  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics, 
although  they  were  never  likely  to  be  ecclesiastically  canonised. 
Einhard's  Life  of  Charlemagne  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of 
these  biographies. 

The  famous  abbey  of  St  Denis — at  the  instigotion,  it  is  thought, 
of  Abbot  Suger,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  French 
medieval  history  ^ — took  the  Important  step  of  making  a  col- 
lection of  the  best  and  most  esteemed  chronicles.  To  it  new 
ones  were  added  as  they  were  composed.  Thus  the  deeds  of 
the  kings  of  France  were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  same 
sacred  building  in  the  vaults  of  which  their  bodies  reposed.  And 
thus  were  formed  what  were  called  "  the  Great  Chronicles  of 
France  "  which  came  down  to  the  reigu  of  Louis  XL  Long  before 
the  collection  was  completed,  translations  of  these  Latin  chron- 


'  Suger  (1082-11  E>2)  himself  wrote  a  Vita  Ludovici  Gro&cit  licf^  which  will  be 
llound  in  the  <£uvTei  Compl^tcfl  do  Suger,  recucillJM,  aiitiot4^  et  pu'ilii.^  d'aprte 
mADUsonU.  piu-  A.  Legoy  de  la  Marcbe,  1667.  The  beet  biographies  of  Uira 
tare  tliOM  of  F.  Combes,  L'AbbtS  Suger,  Histoire  de  bod  tnini^t^re  et  de  u  r^Doe, 
Uses  ;  and  of  A.  Tetauld,  Vie  de  Suger,  Tours,  1871.  Also  mny  be  mentioned  A_ 
'  Hugueoin,  Etude  surVAbb^  Suger,  18S.^  ;  the  fi)cet<^h  in  M,  Louis  de  Come 'a  Fon- 
dateurs  d«  runit4S  fr&ufaiie,  2  vols.,  ISfiS  ;  and  BftudriUart'i  Hietoire  du  Luxe, 
torn.  iii.  ch.  5  :  Suger  et  sua  rAIe  dans  le  luxe. 

M 
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icles  into  the  vernacular  began  to  be  made  for  the  laity.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  earliest  translated  was  the  most  fabulous 
of  all,  that  of  the  pseudo-Turpin  concerning  Charlemagne — a 
work  which  is  the  French  counterpart  of  our  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's History,  and  the  cliief  source  of  the  romantic  materials 
so  skilfully  employed  by  writers  like  Boccaccio  and  Ariosto. 
What  are  now  called  the  Chronicles  of  France,  or  the  Chron- 
icles of  St  Denis,  are  not  the  Latin  originals  collected  or  com- 
posed by  the  monks  of  St  Denis,  but  the  French  translations 
of  these  works,  executed  by  the  monks  of  St  Denis  or  under 
their  supervision.* 

While  the  monks  of  St  Denis — much  to  their  credit — were 
composing  chronicles  in  Latin  or  translating  them  into  French, 
lay  chroniclers  began  to  appear  who  wrote  of  secular  things 
in  a  secular  spirit,  and  in  the  vernacular  speech.  The  earliest 
was  Villehardouin,  and  he  was  followed  by  Joinville,  Froissart, 
Monstrelet,  and  Comniines,  with  wliom  the  series  closed. 
Villehardouin  died  in  1213  and  Comminea  in  1509,  so  that 
about  three  hundred  years  separated  them.  During  the  whole 
period  England  had  no  lay  vernacular  histories ;  and  even 
Italy  had  none  before  tlie  fourteenth  century.  The  vernacular 
clironicle — variously  called  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  English 
— of  which  Britain  is  justly  proud,  and  that  of  Nestor,  the 
father  of  Russian  historiography,  long  preceded,  indeed,  the 
French  works  referred  to,  but  they  also  essentially  differed 
from  them  in  character.  Aim^'s  History  of  Norman  warfare 
in  Southern  Italy  -  is  likewise  earlier,  but  it  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  same  series  if  looked  at  merely 
from  the  linguistic  point  of  view.  Tt  was  in  France  that 
secular  society  first  found  truly  representative  historians. 
Tet  not  secular  society  as  a  whole;  not  the  bourgeoisie,  and 

^  On  the  Chronicles  of  France,  both  in  the  older  kd^  later  use  of  the  term,  soe 
th«  prefaces  of  M.  P.  Paris  to  bin  eUition  of  Les  OrandtM  Ctiroui(|uc8  dti  Frunce, 
a  vola.,  1836-1S3B,  and  M.  de  la  Curoe's  HiSmoire  aur  las  Frindpaux  Mouumeuta 
de  France  in  the  Academic  dea  Insoriptiona,  turn.  xxii. 

*  L'lMLotrc  de  U  dormant  et  Ia  Chronique  de  Uobert  Vlicart,  par  AJmd,  moine 
du  Mont-Cavain.  PubluSea  pour  la  premiere  toie,  d'apr^  un  manuscrit  fran';o)H 
ioMit  du  xiii*  si^e,  appartenunt  ii  la  Bililioth6que  royale,  par  Champollion- 
Figesc,  183S.  As  to  the  authorship  of  the  decond  work,  see  K.  Wilmaud,  ]it( 
AmatuH  vun  Monte  Coaaino  der  VerfaiHter  der  Clironica  Robcrii  Biaeardi  1  in 
Pcrtx,  Arehiv.  (1849),  x. 
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Still  less  the  common  people.  Italy  produced  the  earliest 
historians  of  civic  communities.  Historians  just  and  sympa- 
thetic towards  the  humblest  classes  have  only  appeared  in 
recent  times.  The  early  French  vernacular  chroniclers  spoken 
of  were,  with  the  exception  of  Froissart,  nohlemen ;  and  Frois- 
sart,  although  of  plebeian  birth  and  clerical  training,  was  a 
thorough  courtier.  They  all,  therefore,  occupied  themselves 
only  with  the  things  for  which  noblemen  in  those  days  cared. 
Their  works  expressed  and  reflected  the  spirit  and  features 
of  feudalism  and  chivalry. 

The  direct  originating  impulse  to  these  works  came  from 
the  Crusades.  Before  the  thirteenth  century  France  had 
acquired  a  large  fund  of  life  and  force  which  she  displayed 
in  poetry,  in  art,  in  scholastic  speculation,  and  in  political 
activity.  She  had  become  a  separate,  centralised,  and  organ- 
ised power,  capable  of  so  strongly  influencing  surrounding 
peoples  tliat  the  direction  of  the  Crusades  fell  chiefly  into  her 
hands.  No  other  luiropeau  country  was  so  much  influenced 
by  the  contact  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  peoples  which 
then  took  place.  Green,  in  his  '  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,'  does  not  devote  a  single  paragraph  to  tracing  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crusades  on  England ;  and  the  omission^  if  a  defect, 
is  not  a  very  serioas  one.  A  similar  omission  in  a  far  shorter 
History  of  France  would  be  a  conspicuous  proof  of  the  igno- 
rance and  incompetence  of  its  author.  The  Crusades  affected 
the  social  and  national  developmcut  of  England  comparatively 
little,  and  for  the  most  part  indirectly ;  they  influenced  that  of 
France  powerfully  and  directly. 

Geoffrey  Villeliardouin  wrote,  or  more  probably  dictated,  in 
the  later  years  of  liis  life,  an  acxxiunt  of  tiie  events  which  he 
witnessed,  and  in  which  he  bore  a  distinguished  part,  during 
the  fourth  crusade.  In  a  fresh  and  vivid  hut  crude  and 
unpolished  narrative,  he  has  told  of  the  gathering  of  the 
crusaders,  of  the  negotiations  and  alliance  with  the  Venetians, 
of  the  differences  of  party  and  opinion  in  the  expedition,  of 
the  capture  of  Zara,  of  the  compact  with  Alexius  aud  its  issue, 
of  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the  estahlishment  of  a 
Latin  empire  among  the  Greeks.  The  recital  is  artless  and 
unadorned,  hut  not  without  force,  directness,  and   felicitous 
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lines  and  touches.  Villehardouin,  obviously  a  man  of  mnoT 
practical  ability,  saw  with  clearness  what  came  before  him, 
and  has  left  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  it  was  that  he  saw ; 
but  his  personal  impressions  suggested  to  him  few  general 
reflections,  and  of  historical  or  other  speculation  there  are  no 
traces  in  his  pages.^ 

Join\'ille  was  of  a  finer  and  richer  nature  than  his  predecessor 
and  possessed  of  true  literary  genius.  In  his  *  Histoire  de  St 
Louis/  written  in  1309,  the  style  ia  no  longer,  as  in  Ville- 
hardouin,  rough  and  unpliant,  but  easy,  flowing,  and  flexible, 
and  capable  of  expressing  reflections  and  feeliugs  as  well  as 
merely  conveying  events ;  and  the  superiority  as  regards  mastery 
over  the  materials,  the  coordination  of  the  facts,  the  disposition 
of  the  narrative,  is  no  leas  decided.  He  does  not  proceed  simply 
narrating  what  he  witnessed ;  he  also  judges  and  compares, 
meditates  and  moralises,  finds  expression  for  the  varying  moods 
of  his  own  gay,  generous,  vivacious  spirit,  and  gradually  and 
skilfully  produces  an  imperishable  portraiture  of  the  most 
conscientious  and  pious  man  who  ever  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  France,  or,  perhaps,  of  any  nation.- 

Villehardouin  is  littlt;  more  than  a  chronicler;  Joinville,  as  an 
excellent  artist,  is  much  more.  But  Froissart,  who  laboured  for 
nearly  forty  years  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteentli  century 
on  the  brilliant  work  which  lias  immortalised  his  name,  daily 
(to  use  his  own  words)  "  rentrant  dedans  sa  forge,  pour  onvrer 
et  forger  en  la  haute  et  noble  matiire  du  temps  pass^,"  openly 
claims  to  be  an  historian  as  distiuguished  from  a  chronicler. 
"  If  I  were  merely  to  say  such  and  such  tilings  happened  at 
such  times,  without  entering  fully  into  the  matter,  which  was 


*  Tli«  best  editions  of  Villehardouiii  are  thoM  of  M.  PauUn  Paris  and  M. 
Kfttiklu  do  Wailly.  For  m  general  estimate  of  his  character  or  a  writer,  see 
DauQuu,  Hiat  litL  do  FraDce,  1852,  xviL  150-171,  and  SaintcBeuve,  Causeries 
du  Lundi,  ix.  305-330.  Recently  the  trustwortliiueM  of  Iuh  oarrative  has  been 
•erioualy  aoaailed  by  Count  Hiant  ia  t.  xvii.,  xviii,,  and  xxiii.  of  the  Rct.  d. 
quest,  hiat. ;  t^  L.  Streit  and  J.  Tessicr  in  special  brochures  ;  and  by  E.  Fean, 
The  Fall  of  Conntantiuople,  1885,  There  is  a  sketch  uf  hia  character  taken 
from  the  new  poiut  of  view  by  3L  Ed.  Sayoua  in  vol.  xxv.,  1883,  of  the  Cpte. 
Rend.  d.  Sdan.  et  Trav.  de  I'Acad.  d.  So.  Mor.  et  Pol. 

*  On  Joinville  see  Vitet>  Rev.  d.  Doux  Mondcs,  Ixxv.,  1S2-163  (1868) ;  N.  dc 
Wailly  in  Comptes  ItenduH  d.  Acad.  Inacr.  ct  Bcl.-Let,  1865  ;  and  Chaiupolliou- 
Pigeac,  Mel.  Riat.,  i.  (ti:)-345. 
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grandly  horrible  and  disastrous,  this  would  be  a  chronicle,  but 
no  historj'."  The  work  of  Froissart  describes  in  detail  the  great 
enterprises  and  deeds  of  arms  done  not  only  in  France,  but  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  even  in  Poland  and  Turkey  and  Africa,  from 
1326  to  1400,  with  a  liveliness,  garrulity,  and  natural  grace, 
which  recall  Herodotus,  and  with  a  spiritedness  of  movement 
and  a  splendour  and  variety  of  incidents  which  remind  us  of 
Walter  Scott.  Never  had  been  seen  before  historical  painting 
on  80  broad  a  canvas,  so  crowded,  and  so  richly  coloured.  All 
feudalism  is  there,  and  in  all  its  niagniticencc.  Yet  Froissart, 
notwithstanding  his  iuexhaustible  curiosity,  his  vast  memory, 
his  keen  interest  in  the  things  he  described,  his  rare  power  of 
graphic  portraiture,  and  his  skill  as  a  narrator,  was  not  a 
historian  in  any  strict  or  high  Rense.  He  lacked  insight  and 
seriousness;  cared  little  to  distinguish  between  reality  and 
appearance,  between  the  vcro  and  the  hen  trovaio ;  looked  with 
indifference  on  oppression  and  cruelty;  and  sought  as  an  author 
only  to  give  pleasure  and  to  gain  fame.' 

Monstrelet  began  his  Chronicle  with  the  year  1400, — i.e^ 
where  that  of  Froissart  had  ended.  He  liad  none  of  the 
brilliant  qualities  of  hia  predecessor.  His  prolixity  makes 
him  tiresome,  notwithstanding  the  inherent  interest  of  many 
of  the  events  which  he  narrates.  His  general  truthfulness 
is  unquestionable,  although  he  favoured  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy to  the  extent  of  omitting  or  passing  lightly  over  certain 
things  which  were  not  to  it«  credit.  His  work  contains  much 
valuable  historical  information,  but  is  not  the  production  of 
an  historical  artist,  and  contains  little  historical  reflection  and 
no  historical  generaHsations, 

leaving  unnoticed  Christina  de  Pisa  and  Alain  Chartier,  we 
pass  to  Philip  de  <  ■omraines,  the  chamberlain  and  councillor  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  the  con- 
fident and  ad\'iser  of  the  politic  and  unscrupulous  I^uis  XI. 
The  latter  prince,  who  played  the  same  part  in  France  which 
his  contemporaries  Henry  VH.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  did 

*  On  Krniswrt  bcc  Saiiite-Bcuvc,  C.  d.  L.,  ii.  63-06;  Curtte  Id  5Wm.  Acftd. 
Inscr.  ot  BeL-LeL,  x.,  xiiu,  xiv. ;  and  K,  de  I^ttenliove,  Probaort,  ^tude  litt^ 
raire  ror  Ic  xit"  aiftcle,  Broxelles,  IBS?. 
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in  England  and  Spain  in  destroying  the  power  of  the  nobles 
and  raising  on  ita  ruins  the  absolute  rule  of  the  monarch,  is  the 
hero  of  Commines'  Memoirs.  It  is  not  the  impetvious  Charles 
but  this  astute  Louis  that  the  historian  admires,  not  courage 
but  policy,  not  brilliant  feats  of  arms  but  successful  intrigues. 
With  him,  aa  I  have  already  liad  to  remark,  history  first 
became  political  and  reflective.  Unlike  tho  older  chroniclers, 
he  was  not  content  to  narrate  merely  in  order  to  narrate  and 
please,  but  sought  even  more  to  explain  and  instruct.  He 
described  incidents  briefly,  but  was  careful  to  indicate  why 
things  happened  as  they  did,  and  what  eEfecta  they  produced* 
Hence  his  style  was  comparatively  abstract,  and  he  reasoned  as 
well  as  recorded.  From  having  been  the  first  to  endeavour  of 
set  purpose  and  with  conspicuous  success  to  detect  and  disclose 
the  motive  principles  of  historical  personages  and  the  causal 
connections  of  historical  transactions,  he  has  some  right  to  the 
title,  which  has  been  so  often  given  to  him,  of  father  of  modern 
history.  He  made  a  distinct  step  beyond  simple  chronicUng, 
and  towards  the  mode  of  writing  liistory  in  which  hia  younger 
contemporaries,  Guicciardiui  and  Macbiavelli,  were  the  first 
greatly  to  excel.  Ue  was  not,  however,  the  intellectual  equal 
of  either  of  these  celebrated  Italians,  and  cannot  properly  be 
placed  on  the  same  level  with  either  aa  an  historian.  He  wrote 
only  an  historical  memoir,  whereas  Guicciardiui  gave  a  complete 
account  of  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  agitated  periods  of 
Italian  history.  The  practical  shrewdness  and  judiciousness  of 
liis  estimates  of  persons  and  actions  deserve  due  appreciation, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  genius  of  a  truly 
scientific  kind  displayed  by  ilachiavelli  in  his  treatment  of 
Eoman  and  Florentine  histor}'.  His  vision  was  clear  and  keen 
within  the  narrow  range  of  personal  experience,  but  he  had 
neither  conception  nor  feeling  of  the  working  of  a  general  spirit, 
laws,  and  tendencies  in  human  affairs.  Hence  the  peculiarity 
by  which  Dr  Arnold  was  much  impressed,  liis  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness that  the  state  of  things  which  he  described  was 
on  the  point  of  passing  away.  In  one  respect  he  strikingly 
resembled  Guicciardini  and  Machiavelli.  In  his  eyes  as  in 
theirs,  the  political  wisdom  which  it  was  the  chief  use  of  history 
to  teach  was  to  know  how  to  attain  political  success.     He  was. 
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like  his  master  the  king,  a  Machiavellian  before  Machiavelli. 
Dr  Arnold  has  said,  '*  Philip  de  Comines  praises  his  master 
Louis  the  Eleventh  as  one  of  the  best  of  princes,  although  he 
witnessed  not  only  the  crimes  of  his  life,  but  the  miserable 
fears  and  suspicions  of  his  latter  end,  and  has  even  faithfully 
recorded  them.  In  this  respect  Philip  de  Comines  is  in  no 
respect  superior  to  Froissart,  with  whom  the  crimes  committed 
by  his  knights  and  ij;reat  lords  never  interfere  with  his  general 
eulogies  of  them."*  Along  with  a  correct  statement  of  fact, 
these  words  contain  a  misleading  rapproch^Tnent  of  names.  The 
conscience  of  Froissart  was  perverted  by  prejudices  inherent  in 
the  chivalry  which  he  admired ;  that  of  Commines  by  an 
estimate  of  statesmanship  which  naturally  gained  acceptance 
in  an  age  iu  which  great  and  even  beneficial  social  results 
appeared  to  have  been  attained  by  most  immoral  means. 
Commines  was  not,  like  Froissart,  indifferent  to  the  sufferings 
"and  the  rights  of  the  common  people  ;  he  vigorously  and 
feelingly  condemned  despotic  government  and  arbitrary  taxa- 
tion. Nor  was  he  insensible  that  the  ruler  who  violates 
morality,  although  he  may  be  approved  at  the  bar  of  history, 
must  be  condemned  at  a  higher  tribunal.  He  distinguished 
between  the  politician  and  the  man,  and  admitted  that  one 
might  be  wise  as  a  politician  yet  foolish  as  a  man.  The 
masterly  account  which  he  gave  of  tlie  last  illness  and  death  of 
King  Louis  goes  far  to  compensate  for  the  moral  laxity  which 
he  had  shown  in  the  description  of  some  of  his  actions.  His 
not  unfrequent  references  to  God  and  Providence  have  been 
regarded  as  indications  that  he  had  formed  a  general  and  so  far 
philosophical  conception  of  history.  In  reality,  they  are  of 
that  naive  and  simple  kind  which  show  that  he  had  not.  He 
made  such  references  only  when  he  felt  experience  and  reason 
fail  him  in  his  attempts  at  historical  interpretation.^ 

The  Hundred  Years'  War  between  the  French  and  the  English 
on  the  Continent  ended  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  ccn- 

I  Lecturu  ua  Uodem  HUtory,  p.  119. 

'  On  CotnminM  may  be  consulted  Baiote-Beuve,  CauA.  d.  Lun.,i.  241-2.^7;  Baron 
de  Lettenlxovc,  Lettre*  et  N^joc.  de  Pfa.  do  C,  Brux.  1867  ;  and  W.  Arnold,  Die 
otliifcli-poIitisobeD  OraDdan»cliauungen  des  Fbilipp  von  Comyuee,  Ilrond.  187U. 
VtUebardouin,  J»inville,  FruiMart,  Munairvlct^  and  Comiuines  lutve  all  boon 
iranBlated  into  Eiigliib. 
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tury  with  the  English  being  driven  out  of  France  and  the 
French  being  united  iuto  a  large  and  powerful  nation.  So  long 
as  France  was  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  existence  on  her  own 
soil  she  was  necessarily  but  little  affected  by  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  movements  which  took  place  in  other  countries. 
When  she  came  forth  from  her  isolation,  Europe  was  in  process 
of  rapid  transformation.  Geographical  discovery,  mechanical 
invention,  new  modes  of  thought  and  research,  new  conditions 
of  existence,  new  convictions  and  aspirations,  had  begun  to  show 
the  workings  of  a  new  life  and  were  in  course  of  forming  a  new 
world.  Industry,  commerce,  war,  tlie  fine  arts,  literature,  gov- 
ernment, religion,  science,  and  philosophy,  were  all  influenced 
by  the  change.     "  Novus   .  .   .   rerum  nascitur  ordo." 

The  sixteenth  century  brought  to  France  the  Renaissance 
with  its  passionate  study  of  the  ancient  classics  and  the  Boman 
jurists,  and  the  Keformaiion  with  its  violent  civil  and  religious 
strife  and  its  a^^tation  of  the  gravest  social  problems.  The 
fieuaissauce  spread  from  Italy;  the  KeformaLion  from  Germany 
and  Switzerland;  and  in  France  their  influences  and  results 
were  inexti-icnbly  blended.  They  profoundly  affected  the  whole 
historj'  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  consequently, 
also  tlie  character  of  its  historical  literature. 

Italy  was  the  nation  first  quickened  by  the  modern  spirit, 
and  France  received  it  through  contact  with  her.  The  early 
light  of  Italian  culture,  however,  was  speedily  and  disastrously 
eclipsed  by  the  spread  of  priestly  obscurantism.  Hence  already 
in  the  si.\teenlh  century  France  had  outstripped  her  instruc- 
tress, and  could  boast  of  having  in  Budaeus,  Turnebus,  Lambinus, 
Stephanus,  Scaliger,  and  Casaubon,  the  foremost  scliolars  of 
their  age.  These  men  aimed  not  merely  at  mastering  the 
languages  of  the  ancient  world,  but  at  comprehending  its  entire 
contents.  They  were  at  once  prodigies  of  philological  and 
historical  erudition  and  the  founders  of  philological  and  his- 
torical criticism.  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  particular,  rendered  an 
immense  service  to  historians  by  his '  De  emendatione  temporum  * 
(1583) — the  first  scientific  treatment  of  chronology. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  jurisprudence  in  France  during 
the  sixteenth  century  must  also  be  noted  as  having  been  highly 
favouralde  to  historical  study.     Tlie  French  jurists  of  that  age 
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would  appear  to  have  been  the  most  honourable  and  meritorious 
class  in  French  society,  if  we  may  judge  of  them  from  those  of 
their  number  whose  lives  have  been  recorded.  Thfiy  were  not 
more  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  ability  than  for  their 
independence  of  character  and  enlightened  patriotism.  They 
formed  the  chief  barrier  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  kings, 
and  were  often  the  best  exponents  of  the  genuine  and  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  nation.  Men  like  L'Hopital,  the  brothers 
Pithou,  Hotman,  Bodin,  Pasquier,  and  De  Thou,  were  drawn  to 
historical  research  even  less  by  their  love  of  knowledge  than 
by  their  zeal  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  tlieir  country  and  for 
the  claims  of  justice  and  humanity. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  still  more  the  conflicts 
to  which  they  gave  rise,  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
Lhoughl  of  France.  They  led  to  keen  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  government  and  society  rest.  They  caused  the 
competing  claims  of  State  and  Church,  of  civil  authority  and 
individual  conscience,  and  the  comparative  merits  and  demerits 
of  different  forms  of  religion  and  polity,  to  be  debated  with 
intense  interest  and  from  the  most  diverse  points  of  view. 
They  originated  a  multitude  of  pamphlets  and  memoirs,  few  of 
which  were  wholly  lacking  in  living  force,  and  some  of  wliich  had 
considerable  literary  merit.  Through  them  the  opinions  and 
passions  of  the  various  contending  parties  found  direct  and 
enei;getic  expression.  In  the  pamphlets  the  theories  advocated 
were  of  the  most  varied  and  discordant  kinds :  all  opinions,  the 
most  far-sighted  and  the  most  short-sighted,  the  most  slaNish 
and  the  most  audacious,  finding  defenders.  The  memoir  was 
the  form  in  which  history  was  chiefly  written  in  France  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  loyal  servitcur,  the 
brothers  Du  Bellay,  Gaspard  and  William  de  Tavannea,  Margaret 
of  Valois,  MontUic,  D'Aubigne,  Braut^me,  and  others,  give  us 
living  pictures  of  their  authors  and  of  the  scenes  through  which 
they  passed.  They  contain  rich  stores  of  material  for  the 
knowledge  of  an  age  of  inexhaustible  interest. 

As  regards  general  history  Guicciardini  and  Machiavelli  had 
set  examples  very  difficult  to  imitate  with  success,  but  which 
were  not  without  effect.  Bernard  Girard,  Seigneur  du  Haillan, 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1537,  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  write  a 
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general  history  of  France,  and  he  took  the  Italian  writers  men- 
tioned as  his  models  in  regard  to  style  and  method.  That  he 
fell  far  below  them  was  due  not  to  want  of  will  but  of  ability. 
Concerning  Fauchet,  Du  Tillet,  Vignier,  De  Serres,  and  others, 
who  attempted  to  writa  French  history  in  the  French  language, 
it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  interesting  notices  of  them  given 
by  Augustin  Thierry  in  his  'Dix  Ans  d'fitudes  Historiquea.' 

The  only  really  eminent  French  historiaa,  if  the  terra  be 
taken  in  its  strictest  sense,  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  De  Tliou ;  and  he  unfortunately  wrote  in  Latin. 
His  nobility  of  character,  his  experience  in  practical  affairs, 
Ilia  singular  impartiality  of  judgment,  his  immense  capacity 
of  labour,  tiis  unswerving  love  of  truth,  rational  freedom, 
and  the  public  good,  hia  vast  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and 
his  natural  and  dignified  eloquence,  are  everywhere  displayed 
in  hia  *  Historia  sui  temporis/  and  amply  account  for  the  ad- 
miration with  which  it  has  been  regarded.  Its  defects  are  those 
inseparable  from  the  attempt  to  describe  modern  things  in  an 
ancient  language :  lack  of  pictorial  power  and  of  vision  for  pro- 
jwrtion  and  perspective ;  and  the  prolixity  due  to  excessive 
fulness  and  minuteness  of  detail.  The  author's  strength  cer- 
tainly did  not  lie  in  aptitude  for  generalisation  or  philosophical 
insight.  Only  the  few  can  now  be  expected  to  read  a.  work  of 
such  magnitude  as  this,  which  he  devoted  to  a  period  of  only 
sixty-three  years ;  but  so  long  as  history  continues  to  be  studied, 
a  few  will  always  be  drawn  to  its  perusal  either  by  inclination 
or  duty,  and  these  will  not  fail  to  render  it  the  praise  wliich  it 
merits.* 

Two  political  treatises  published  In  France  in  the  sixteenth 
century  have  sometimes  been  referred  to,  but  erroneously,  as  of 
au  historico-philosophical  character — namely,  *  Traits  de  la  Servi- 
tude Volontaire  ou  Coutre  un'  of  La  Boiitie,  and  the  '  Vindiciae 
contra  tyrannos,  Stephano  Junio  Bruto  auctore.*  The  former, 
written  about  1548,  but  not  published  until  1578^  is  little  more 
than  Q  vague  ardent  declamation  in  praise  of  human  equality 
and  republican  liberty,  forced  from  a  generous  youthful  heart 

>  On  Da  Thou,  ieo  CoUmaon'a  Lifo  of  Thuanua ;  HoUaio,  Lit.  uf  Europe,  vul.  ii. ; 
and  the  pruse  (Iiscoutbcs  of  MM.  P&tin  ct  Ph.  Chasles,  Sur  la  Vie  et  lea  <Euvrea 
de  J.  A.  de  Thou,  1824. 
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by  contemplation  of  the  misrule  and  oppression  in  France  under 
Henry  II.  It  is  not  in  the  least  learned  or  profound,  but  it 
has  lived  and  will  continue  to  Ii%*e  because  of  its  sincerity,  and 
because  ite  author  has  been  immortalised  by  the  affection  of 
Montaio^e.^  The  "  Junius  Brutus  "  who  wrote  "  against  tyrants  " 
in  1579,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  Hubert  Languet. 
although  some  still  contend  that  he  was  Buplessis-Mornay. 
His  theory  of  the  right  of  resistance  to  monarchs  who  make 
wrong  enactments  is  professedly  based  on  Jewish  history  as 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  The  book  is>  however,  almost 
entirely  an  exposition  of  political  doctrine.  Tliere  is  little 
history  in  it,  and  that  little  is  treated  in  an  unhistorical  man- 
ner and  spirit^ 

Two  other  works  have  to  be  noticed  which  concern  us  some- 
what more,  although  it  is  exaggeration  to  speak  even  of  them 
as  specimens  of  historical  philosophy.  The  '  Fraoco-Gallia '  of 
the  famous  Protestant  jurist,  Francis  Hotman,  was  published  in 
1573 — the  year  after  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  It  was 
composed  hastily  and  in  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  but  is 
a  product  of  tme  genius,  of  great  learning,  and  of  a  singularly 
manly  nature.  It  at  once  made  an  immense  impression,  and 
can  never  be  forgotten  in  the  history  either  of  political  theory  or 
of  constitutional  freedom.  It  was  the  first  attempt,  and  a  most 
vigorous  attempt,  to  show  that  freedom  had  history  as  well  as 
reason  on  its  side ;  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  dis- 
played in  the  choice  of  its  rulers  and  the  limitation  of  their 
powers,  could  be  traced  through  all  epochs  of  French  history; 
and  that  the  despotic  claims  and  practices  of  the  house  of  Valois 
were  not  time-honoured  traditions,  but  usurpations  similar  to 
those  against  wliich  Gauls  and  Franks,  Carlovingiaus  and  Cape- 
tians,  had  equally  protested.  In  a  word,  the  thesis  which  Hotman 
sought  to  establish  by  a  survey  of  the  history  of  France  was  the 

*  Leou  Feug&re,  Ltudo  sur  la  Vio  et  leu  Ouvra^cs  do  la  H<)etie,  1845;  am) 
U.  Fayen,  Notice  Bur  la  Boetie,  auine  de  la  Servitude  Voloutoire,  1853.  U. 
Foug^e  edited  the  (Kuvrei  Completes  de  la  Boetie  in  IS-IO. 

3  LoBS&a,iDftdisqQuitioDiQtbeSitzuiigeberichtoderK.Akad.  d.Wicwiiiolukfteti 
xu  Viinohen,  1S87,  2,  maintaina  tlmt  Dupleaaia-Mornay  vim  ttta  author  of  the 
'Tindicto.'  It  atmu  certain  tliat  tbo  edition  of  1679  was  not  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh, aa  alleged  on  the  title-page.  The  traoelatiou  int<i  EngHeh,  published  iu 
1048,  ia  aaid  to  have  been  the  work  of  Walker,  roput«d  to  have  bc«n  cxocutiooer 
uf  Charles  I. 
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same  which  has  geuomlly  been  assumed  in  England  as  the  justi- 
fication of  popular  liberties — that  of  a  right  to  self-government, 
which  was  not  merely  an  abstract  dictate  of  reason,  but  a  some- 
thing so  real  and  essential  that  it  had  always  been  contended 
for  and  more  or  less  possessed.  He  did  not  prove  all  that  he 
believed  himself  to  have  proved — he  unquestionably  erred  in 
details,  and  made  insufficient  allowance  for  the  differences  of 
the  various  periods — but  he  made  good  what  was  of  most  im- 
portance in  his  contention,  and  brought  into  the  light  the  class 
of  historical  facts  which  absolute  authority  had  the  strongest 
interest  in  seeing  left  in  obscurity.  His  little  book,  containing 
less  than  two  hundred  pages,  and  with  three-fourths  of  it  quo- 
tations from  liistoriaus  and  chroniclers,  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
triumphant  exhibition  of  the  grounds  on  which  his  countrymen 
were  entitled  to  deem  themselves  free-born,  not  merely  as  men, 
but  also  as  Frenchmen.  If  it  failed  to  show  that  the  French 
monarchy  had  been  elective,  it  at  least  succeeded  in  proving 
that  that  monarchy  had  begun  with  Louis  XI.  to  enter  on  a 
new  path  fatal  to  ancient  liberties.^ 

feenne  Pasquier  (1529-1015)  published  the  6rat  book  of  his 
'Recherclies  de  la  France'  in  1560,  iind  the  second  in  1565; 
five  others  were  added  during  his  lifetime,  and  three  more  in 
1643.  The  *  (Euvres  d'fitiemie  Pasquier,'  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1723,  consists  of  the  '  Kecherches '  and  '  Lettres.'  Of 
the  former  Augustin  Thierry  has  thus  written :  *'  This  work  is 
the  fii-sL  in  which  we  meet  with  what  lias  since  been  called 
the  philosophy  of  history.  The  author,  a  disciple  of  the  his- 
torical school  founded  by  the  Italians,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
Paulus  Emilius,  does  not  confine  himself,  like  Du  Haillan,  to 
investigating  the  plot  of  political  intrigues,  or  to  nualj'sing 
events  according  to  the  method  of  Machiavelli ;  he  seeks  to 
draw  from  history  moral  results,  and,  above  all,  to  interpret  the 
facts  in  a  new  manner — giving  them  a  signification  more  gen- 
eral and  more  favourable  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind. 
It  is  with  this  aim  that,  in  rather  a  disorderly  fashion,  he  re- 

^  On  UotinaD  see  tlic  two  articles  of  M.  Darcsto  in  Kev.  Hist.  t.  ii.,  several 
ftrttulcti  vi  M.  Vi{^a  in  Reuouvier'ti  Crit.  Rel.  1879,  1980,  rmd  Etudes  LibttSraires 
car  les  J!>aivuu«  Kr«n9«i8  do  la  Ilfffonufttion,  par  A.  Sayotis,  t.  ii.  1-57.  The 
political  views  uf  Hotmui,  ia  well  mi  of  1a  Bik^Uc  and  the  author  of  the  'Tiu- 
diciw/  will  be  found  stated  in  H.  JoDct'ii  Hijit.  d.  1.  Science  Politique. 
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views  nil  parts  of  the  history  of  Trance,  eveuts,  persons,  institu- 
tious,  manners,  customs,  langpuage ;  he  reviews  them  all,  and  all 
under  his  |>cu  assume  a  fresh  Appearance  of  life.  Eticnne 
Paaquier  is  more  remarkable  for  the  abundance  than  for  the 
precision  of  his  ideas ;  his  criticism  is  sometimes  subtle  instead 
of  just;  but  his  book  was  calculated  strongly  to  stir  the  minds 
of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  the  only  erudite  work  written  in 
the  sixteenth  century  which  one  can  rend  through  without 
weariness,  and  it  was  reprinted  even  in  last  century." 

Such  is  the  opinion  expressed  regarding  Pasquier's  'Re- 
searches' by  an  eminently  competent  judge.  In  one  respect, 
however,  I  must  entirely  dissent  from  it.  There  b  no  phil- 
osophy of  history  in  Pasquier's  work.  His  ratiocinations  on 
historical  facts  sometimes  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to 
those  of  Machiavelli  in  his  '  Discorsi,'  but,  instead  of  being 
more,  they  are  much  less  philosophical  in  character  and 
scope ;  they  are  much  more  about  particulars,  and  show  much 
less  insight  int-o  the  general  causes  and  tendencies  of  history. 
The  real  and  distinctive  merit  of  Pasqnier  is,  that  he  was  the 
first  to  make  a  serious  and  sustained  attempt  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  institutions  of  France.  This  was  a  very  import- 
ant departure, — the  inauguration  of  a  movement  which  bus 
never  since  been  arrested  and  which  has  produced  numerous 
valuable  contributions  to  historicid  knowletlge.  Pasqnier  him- 
self must  be  admitted  to  have  collected  much  useful  material 
on  various  ancient  French  institutions.  Few,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  will  rend  through  his  work  without  weariness,  or  read 
through  it  at  all ;  bat  those  who  are  in  quest  of  information  on 
the  special  subjects  of  which  it  treats  may  consult  it  with  profit. 

What  its  subjects  are  a  brief  summary  will  indicate.  The 
first  book  treats  of  the  character  and  culture  of  the  Gauls,  and 
the  causes  which  led  to  their  subjugation  by  the  Pomaus ;  of 
the  Frankisb,  Gothic,  Burguudiau,  and  Xormun  invasions;  of 
the  origin  of  the  I$mtons  and  Gascons;  and  of  the  story  of  the 
descent  of  the  Franks  from  the  Trojans,  and  the  difference  of 
opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  their  earliest  government  The 
second  book  is  a  dissertation  on  the  old  French  parliaments 
and  piuvincial  assemblies,  the  functions  of  the  great  officers  of 
state,  the  feudal  nobility,  and  the  general  distribution  of  society 
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into  classes,  prefaced  by  a  brief  discussion  as  to  wliether  chance 
or  policy,  forttme  or  prudence,  had  contributed  most  to  the 
building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  thbd  book  traces 
the  growth  of  the  episcopate,  the  gradual  assumption  of  suprem- 
acy by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  various  conflicts  between  the 
Papal  See  and  the  Gallican  Church,  the  introduction  of  ecclesi- 
astical abuses  into  the  realm,  the  progress  of  the  sect  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  course  of  their  war  on  the  University.  In 
chapter  44  there  is  inserted  the  famous  *'pladoyer"  which  the 
author  had  delivered  in  defence  of  the  University  and  against 
the  Jesuits  in  the  suit  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1564 
The  greater  portion  of  the  fourth  book  treats  of  laws  and  judi- 
cial customs ;  the  rest  of  it  is  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character. 
The  fifth  book  relates  to  Clovis  and  his  descendants  of  the  first 
dynasty.  T!ie  aixtb  book  is  occupied  with  the  Capelian  kings, 
the  good  knight  Bayard,  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
and  sundry  marvellous  stories  which  Pasquier  had  the  credulity 
to  believe.  The  seventh  book  treats  of  French  poetry.  The 
eighth  book,  after  discussing  the  origin  of  the  French  language, 
attempts,  often  very  unsuccessfully,  to  account  for  many  pecu- 
liar words,  idioms,  and  proverbs.  The  ninth  book  contains 
much  information  on  the  historj'  of  the  University  of  Paris,  on 
"the  Faculties,"  and  on  the  spread  of  Eomau  law  and  its  preva- 
lence over  the  "  droit  coutumier."  Tlie  last  book  examines  the 
accusations  made  against  Queen  Brunehaut  by  Fredegar,  Almoin, 
and  other  chroniclers,  and  argues  that  they  are  to  be  deemed 
calumnies.  Tiie  foregoing  summary,  short  and  general  altliough 
it  be,  may,  by  showing  what  Pasquier's  work  was,  also  show 
what  it  was  not 
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The  first  French  writer  who  took  a  philosophical  view  of  his- 
tory was  John  Bodin.  The  years  between  his  birth  in  1630 
and  death  in  1596  were  among  the  most  agitated  and  eventful 
in  the  history  of  France, — years  of  social,  political,  and  religious 
transition  and  strife,  whicli  naturally  led  thoughtful  men  to 
political  theorising.  And  of  all  who  in  that  age  made  govern- 
ment and  society  the  subject  of  reflection,  none  can  he  put  on 
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nu  equality  with  Bodin  as  regards  coinprebensiveness,  depth, 
and  truthfulness  of  insight.  The  noble  moral  nature  of 
UHdpital  enabled  him  to  apprehend  aa  clearly  some  of  the 
great  practical  principles  of  social  order,  and  especially  that  of 
religious  toleration;  but  neither  L'Hfipital  nor  any  other  had 
[euch  enlarged  >iews  of  society  as  an  object  of  science.  As  a 
Mtdcal  philosopher,  indeed,  Bodin  had  no  rival  among  his  con- 
aporaries,  and  none,  at  least  in  his  own  country,  till  Mon- 
tesquieu appeared.  He  had  great  native  force  of  intellect, 
t  great  learning,  especially  in  langnages,  law,  and  history,  and 
large  legal  and  political  experience,  having  taught  jurispru- 
dence at  Toulouse,  practised  as  an  advocate  in  Paris,  shared  both 
in  Court  favour  and  disgrace  under  Henri  III.,  performed 
admirable  service  as  a  deputy  of  the  Tiers  fitat  in  the  Assem- 
bly of  Blois,  and  filled  various  important  offices  of  state.  It 
is  a  striking  evidence  that  even  the  greatest  men  may  not  be 
exempt  from  the  most  irrational  prejudices  of  their  age  that 
this  broad  and  sagacious  thinker,  although  sceptical  as  to  all 
positive  religions,  should  have  been  an  extremely  credulous 
believer  in  sorcery,  the  virtues  of  numbers,  and  the  power  of 
the  stars.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  still  most  difficult 
for  the  mind  to  emancipate  itself  from  these  delusions.^ 

The  'Eepublic,'  first  published  in  1576,  is  undoubtedly  by 
far  the  greatest  of  Bodin 's  works.  In  the  liistor}'  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  government  and  legislation  there  are,  indeed,  few 
Lgreater  works ;  perhaps,  as  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  has  affirmed, 
'none  in  the  whole  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the 
•  Politics '  of  Aristotle  and  that  of  the  '  Spirit  of  Laws '  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, although  it  is  certaiuly  inferior  to  both  these  trea- 
tises* The  '  Historic  Method  *  (Methodus  nd  facilem  histori- 
anun  coguitionem),  published  in  1566,  has  more  interest  and 

*  The  lupomUUotu  credulity  of  Bodiu  is  moat  couipkUl;  seen  iii  Ub  DetnoDo> 
muiia  d«B  Soroten,  1581 ;  Mid  hiii  reltginuB  freetlnnking  in  hifi  Colloquium  Hept«< 
[domerM,  which  romained  iu  mauuvcript  until  Guliniuer  publUhed  extracts  of  il 
io  1841,  and  Noack  the  whole  work  in  1S67. 

^  Sumuiaries  of  the  'Republic'  suffideut  to  ^ve  u  good  general  view  of  itt 
clmmcter  ai*c  to  be  found  in  Hall&m's  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  (luL  cd.),  lyemiinier'B 
Introduction  k  l'Hi«totrfi  du  Droit,  Heron's  HietoT7  of  JurtEpnideuce,  Bluntschli't 
Geacfaichtd  don  StuitBrucht«,  and  Janet's  Hist.  d.  L  So.  Pul. ;  while  tliat  In 
Baudrillart's  J.  Bodin  et  son  Temps  is  so  exceedingly  careful  ami  excellent  that 
!  Marcttlj  a  thought  of  any  value  in  ilie  original  han  sscapod  bein^  indicated. 
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importance,  however,  for  the  siudcut  of  the  philosophy  of 
history  than  the  'Republic'  Yet  it  is  not  a  piiilosophy  of 
history,  nor  does  it  even,  although  the  honour  is  one  which 
M.  Baudrillart  has  claimed  for  it,  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
philosophy  of  history.  It  makes  itself  uo  pretension  of  the 
kind,  and  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  not  a  philosophy  of  history, 
but  a  method  of  studying  and  appreciating  history. 

One  sigu  of  the  general  awakening  of  interest  in  tlie  study  of 
histor)'  which  took  place  throughout  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  the  appearance  of  publications  on  the  art  of 
writing,  reading,  and  judging  of  history.  A  few  works  of  the 
kind  preceded  the  treatise  of  Bodin.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  was  the '  Tlieatrum  scribendEe  liistoriae  universse'  of  Mylaeus, 
published  at  Florence  in  1548 ;  the  most  popular  and  inter- 
esting was  Patrizi's  'Delia  Storia  dialogbi  x. ,'  published  at  Venice 
in  1560.  There  was  a  coutiuuous  flow  of  such  works  tlirough- 
out  the  rest  of  the  sixteenth  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The '  Peiius  Arfcis  Historicte/  a  collection 
of  eighteen  pieces  on  the  composition  and  study  of  history,  aU 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  published  at  Basle  as  early  as  1574.  The  treatise  of  Bodin 
differs  from  the  other  "historic  methods"  of  the  age,  not  in 
essence  nor  as  to  design,  but  in  involving  among  its  practical 
directions  considerations  of  scientific  value.  Its  aim  is  simply 
to  teach  how  history  may  be  read  in  an  orderly,  independent, 
and  profitable  manner ;  not  to  found,  and  still  less  to  elaborate 
a  science:  a  great  and  arduous  task,  however,  to  which  even 
genius  is  only  competent  when,  circumstances  favouring,  it 
strenuously  exerts  itself  with  conscious  and  definite  purpose, 
and  an  exclusive  devotion  to  its  fulfilment. 

In  the  following  account  of  Bodin's  treatise  I  shall  only  seek 
to  indicate  those  ideas  in  it  wliich  may  be  supposed  to  have 
some  interest  for  a  student  of  the  science  of  history. 

The  'Methodus'  begins  with  a  preface  in  which  Bodin  dis- 
courses on  the  easiness,  pleasantness,  and  profitableness  of  his- 
torical study — "de  facilitate,  oblectatione,  et  utilitate  hiatorise." 
Snch  eulogies  of  histoiy  were  coming  into  fashion  when  he 
wrote,  and  they  continued  to  l>e  much  in  fashion  for  at  least 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards.     Perhaps  the  one  now 
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best  remembered  is  Casanbon's  preface  to  Polyhius  (1609),  and 
it  owes  the  honour  chieHy  to  the  merits  of  its  Latiuity.  The 
only  real  present  value  of  any  of  them  is  as  **8i<rn5  of  the 
timea "  in  which  tJiey  appeared ;  they  show  us  from  what 
motives,  or  with  what  expectations  nnd  interests,  the  men  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  turned  so  eagerly  to 
the  writing  and  reading  of  history,  fiodin  and  his  contempo- 
raries turned  eagerly  to  history,  not  in  order  to  explain  its  move- 
ment or  ascertain  it-s  laws,  but  to  find  in  it  intellectual  enter- 
tainment and  practical  guidance,  materials  for  their  literary  and 
learned  pursuits,  and  especially  help  in  moral  and  political  life. 
They  conceived,  in  other  words,  of  historical  knowledge  not  aa 
possibly  constitutive  of,  or  reducible  to,  science,  but  as  instru- 
mental and  subservient  to  some  end  beyond  itself.  That  Bodin 
should  have  believed  historical  study  easy,  although  a  very 
erroneous  opinion,  will  not  surprise  us,  as  it  is  still  a  prevalent 
delusion  both  among  the  writers  and  readers  of  history.  As 
Boon  us  men  began  adequately  to  realise  the  supreme  claims  of 
truth  iu  history  they  ceased  to  write  eulogies  on  the  uses  of 
history ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  became  aware  that  truth 
in  history  is  very  ditKcult  to  reach.  This  stage  had  not  been 
attained  in  Bodin's  day. 

His '  Methodus '  contains  ten  chapters,  the  titles  of  which  will 
be  found  below>  The  first  thing  in  it  to  be  noted  by  us — 
keeping  our  special  aim  in  view — ia  the  account  given  of  the 
nature  and  place  of  human  history.  History  iu  itself  is  rep- 
resented as  equivalent  to  true  narration  or  description.  This 
allows  of  its  being  divided  into  human,  natural,  and  divine. 
Human  history  has  man  for  its  subject,  as  natural  history  has 
the  physical  world,  and  divine  history  God ;  or,  more  definitely, 
its  materials  are  the  free  actions  of  men  in  the  widest  sense 
of  tlie  term  action — all  human  "  consilia,  dicta,  facta."  The 
distinctive  feature  of  human  history  is  that  its  subject  is  con- 
stantly changing,  whereas  God  and  nature  change  not;  they 

'  The  tjtln  refon-ed  to  are ;  1.  Quid  liiBtoriK  lit,  et  quotuplex.     S.  De  ordbifl 

-  hiatorianim.     3.  He  locia  hutori&rum  recto  imtitueodu.     4.  De  hut(n:iconim 

f'idelectu.      5.  De  reoto  hutonanim  judicio,      6.    De  utatu   rerunipuMicarum. 

7.  Confutatiu  oorum  qui  quatuor  monarchioB  ^urea^ae  secuU  staluuut.     8.  Da 

temporia  iiniverni  rationo.     U.  Qua  miioDe  populorum  origiaea  habert   posoiiit. 

10,  Dc  bwtoriconim  ordiao  et  coUcctiono. 
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remain  ever  the  same,  it  remains  no  instant  the  same.  This 
its  essential  characteristic,  incessant  mutability,  has  given  rise 
to  the  belief  that  no  principles  pervade  it ;  tliat  no  order  is  to 
be  traced  in  it,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  universe  and  in  other  kinds 
of  knowledge.  But  that  belief,  although  old  and  prevalent,  is 
erroneous,  for  man  is  a  soul  in  union  with  a  body,  an  immortal 
spirit  immersed  in  matter;  and  so,  although  through  the  influ- 
ence of  matter  there  is  much  which  is  confused  and  contra- 
dictory in  his  actions,  yet  is  there  in  them  also  eternal  prin- 
ciples which  reveal  a  spirit  participant  of  the  diviue  nature, 
and  these  principles  are  capable  of  being  apprehended.  It  may  * 
be  thought  that  there  can  be  no  need  for  going  to  human 
history  for  them, — that  they  will  be  most  readily  apprehended 
directly  in  diviiu  history;  but  no:  to  reason  from  the  divine 
down  to  the  human,  instead  of  rising  from  the  human  to  the 
divine,  is  to  reverse  the  true  order  of  study  and  begin  at  the 
end.  Man  ought  to  commence  his  inquiries  with  himself,  and 
ascend  gradually  to  the  supreme  and  ultimate  cause.  And 
as  he  is  a  compound  being — soul  and  body,  spiritual  and 
material — his  history  is  connected  with  that  both  of  nature  and 
of  God ;  throuj^li  geography  with  nature,  tlirough  religion  with 
God.  The  historian  of  man  must  take  careful  account  of  the  ' 
complex  constitution  and  relationships  of  man,  and  trace  how 
his  history  is  influenced  both  by  God  and  nature,  both  through 
spiritual  and  physical  forces.  Hence  two  sciences  are  requisite 
to  the  attainment  of  a  satisfactory  universal  history  of  man : 
cosmography,  and  a  general  or  comparative  science  of  religiona 
Bodin  argues  that  history  should  be  studied  in  an  order  pro- 
ceeding from  general  to  particular — from  a  compendious  view 
of  universal  history  to  the  detailed  and  tliorough  investij^'ation  of 
its  several  portions — in  such  a  manner  that  the  relations  of  the 
parts  to  one  another  and  the  whole  may  be  correctly  perceived. 
He  has  much  to  say  on  collecting  and  recording  under  appro- 
priate headings  the  utterances  and  incidents  fitted  to  be  morally 
or  politically  helpful.  He  devotes  considerable  space  to  obser- 
vations and  retloctions  on  such  themes  as  the  qualities  to  be 
desired  in  the  historian,  the  rules  to  be  attended  to  in  ascer- 
taining historical  facts  and  judging  of  liistorieal  evidence,  the 
sources  of  the  prejudices  often  displayed  by  historical  writers, 
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the  merits  and  defects  of  various  ancient  and  modern  historians, 
and  the  like.  These  are  seldom  very  original  or  profound,  but 
they  are  generally  judicious.  They  show  that  Bodin  disliked 
all  rhetoricEil  representations  of  history  ;  was  distrustful  of  those 
writers  who  delighted  in  passing  judgment  on  the  persons  and 
transactions  they  described ;  and  regarded  as  the  true  ideal  of 
history  a  plain  and  exact  exhibition  of  what  had  happened  as 
it  happened.  "  Historia  nihil  aliud  esse  debeat  quam  veritatis 
et  rerum  gestarum  veluti  tabula." 

Sound  as  the  observations  just  referred  to  generally  are,  we 
seek  in  vain  among  them  for  traces  of  scientific  insight  into  the 
nature  of  historical  method-  Yet  Bodin  consciously  realised 
the  existence  of  historical  law.  He  felt  that  bistory  was  per- 
vaded by  law.  He  owed  this  conviction  to  his  legal  studies. 
These  carried  his  inquisitive  and  thoughtful  mind  at  every 
instant  to  history,  and  soon  satisfied  him  that  law  and  history 
were  inseparably  bound  together  all  througli  from  beginning  to 
end, — that  no  part  of  either  was  fully  intelligible  if  dissociated 
from  the  whole  of  the  other.  He  sets  himself  at  the  very  out- 
set— in  the  veiy  dedication  of  his  '  Historic  Method' — in  direct 
and  declared  antagonism  to  those  who  claimed  to  be  philosophi- 
cal jurists,  and  yet  confined  their  whole  attention  to  the  law  of 
I^^me.  A  philosophical  jurist,  and  not,  like  Cujas,  a  mere  in- 
terpreter of  Latin  texts,  it  was  his  own  ambition  to  be ;  and  he 
attacked  the  narrowness  of  his  renowned  contemporary  not  so 
much,  as  Hotmait  did,  in  the  interest  of  practical  utihty,  as  of 
scieutilic  truth.  No  study  of  Koman  law,  he  argues,  however 
complete  or  accurate,  can  give  more  than  a  partial  notion  of 
law.  It  is  absurd  to  make  Roman  law  identical  witli  or  the 
measure  of  universal  law.  There  is  a  universal  law,  in  which 
all  codes  of  law  have  their  root  and  rationale,  and  of  which 
they  are  but  the  multiple  and  partial  expressions ;  but  to  reach 
that  law  the  historians  must  be  consulted  as  well  as  the  jurists, 
in  order  tliat  Persians,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Spaniards, 
English,  Germans,  may  all  find  their  due  place  by  the  side  of 
the  luimaus.  The  idea  of  universal  law,  the  knowledge  of 
which  can  only  be  reached  through  the  methodical  study  of 
Btory  as  a  whole,  is  central  with  Bodin,  and  it  is  one  which 
-  ttill  requires  to  be  urged,  even  in  its  most  general  form,  on  the 
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thoughtful  consideration  of  oar  lawyers.  It  is  only  in  its 
mo3t  general  form  that  Bodin  has  enunciated  it;  no  clear  dis- 
tinction, for  instauce,  being  anywhere  drawn  by  him  in  this 
connection  between  natural  and  positive  law.  He  clearly  saw 
that  the  course  of  human  things  was  an  orderly  process  or 
development  naturally  and  morally  conditioned  and  regulated, 
but  he  had  only  the  vaguest  conception  of  historical  law,  or  of 
law  in  any  definite  sense  of  the  term. 

Again,  Bodin,  as  I  have  already  )iad  occasion  to  mention, 
clearly  apprehended  and  stated  the  fact  that  history  has  been 
on  the  whole  a  course  of  progress.  The  seventh  chapter  of  his 
'Method'  is  on  this  account  of  special  and  permanent  interest. 
The  first  part  of  it  is  an  argument  to  the  effect  that  what- 
ever may  be  meant  by  the  four  monarchies  of  the  prophet 
Daniel — and  Bodin  professes  himself  dissatisfied  with  all  the 
interpretations—it  is  not  meant  that  history  is  only  a  long 
course  of  intellectual  and  moral  deterioration.  Whatever  these 
monarchies  may  signify,  they  are  not,  as  some  suggested,  the 
four  ages  of  heathen  antiquity.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  a 
refutation  of  the  view  of  historical  development  which  under- 
lies the  myth  of  tlic  four  ages,  the  view  that  mankind  has  been 
in  a  constant  movement  of  degradation,  from  an  age  of  gold  to 
an  age  of  iron,  becoming  ever  harder,  more  barren  of  good,  more 
audacious  in  eviL  Our  author  argues  that  tliis  view  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  Biblical  history,  which  tells  us  so  early  of  the 
Flood,  the  tower  of  Babel,  &c. ;  that,  from  all  that  has  been 
reported  to  us  by  heathen  poets  and  mytliologcrs  of  the  gods 
and  heroes  of  the  so-called  golden  age,  U  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  true  age  of  iron  ;  that  many  cruel  and  unjust  customs 
which  prevailed  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  had 
come  to  be  seen  in  their  true  moral  light ;  that  Christianity  had 
brought  with  it  some  new  virtues  which  were  leavening  the 
world ;  that  even  the  barbarian  invasions  could  be  seen  to  have 
fulSUed  a  providential  purpose ;  and  that  modern  times  could 
claim  such  inventions  as  the  compass  and  printing,  had  discov- 
ered a  new  world,  and  greatly  improved  astronomy,  natural  his- 
tory, medicine,  and  industry.  He  compares  the  advocates  of 
the  continuous  deterioration  of  the  race — those  who  fear  that 
learning,  humanity,  and  justice  are  ou  the  point  of  disappearing 
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from  tlie  earth  to  return  to  their  native  alcies — to  old  men,  sick, 
sad,  and  feeble,  the  burden  of  whose  own  infirmities  leads  them 
to  believe  tliat  the  world  haa  lost  all  its  virtue,  beauty,  and 
goodness,  since  the  dQ3's  when  they  were  young;  and  to  sailors 
who  should  fancy,  when  launching  out  from  harbour  into  the 
open  sea,  that  it  was  the  capes  and  mauntnins,  the  houses  and 
cities,  which  were  withdrawing.  It  will  seem  strange  to  those 
who  are  ignorant  how  slow  lias  been  the  growth  of  great  ideas, 
that  with  so  clear  a  perception  of  the  progress  which  had  per- 
vaded the  past,  he  should  have  nowhere  affirmed  that  there 
would  be  progress  in  the  future.  His  whole  course  of  reason- 
ing seems  to  a  modern  reader  to  involve,  to  necessitate,  this  affir- 
mation ;  yet  nowhere  is  it  made.  Nay,  instead  of  it  we  find 
phrases  (only  few,  it  is  true,  aud  these  vague  and  undecided) 
indicating  a  belief,  or  rather  suspicion,  that  human  afl'airs  might 
return  to  where  they  had  started  from,  might  revolve  in  a  cycla 
It  was  left  to  a  still  greater  man,  bom  thirty  years  later.  Lord 
Bacon,  to  give  prominence  to  the  aspect  of  progress  which  Bodin 
overlooked  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  entirely  as  to  this 
matter  the  one  was  the  complement  of  the  other,  each  seeing 
only  the  half-truth.  Bodin  was  singularly  just  to  the  past,  and 
loved  to  dwell  on  it;  he  appreciated  even  the  middle  ages, 
which  were  so  misunderstood  and  calumniated  by  almost  all  the 
reformers,  both  of  religion  and  of  philosophy.  Bacon  was  most 
unjust  to  the  post,  being  quite  engrossed  wilh  the  aspirations,  the 
hopes,  the  ambitious  of  the  future;  like  his  great  contemporary 
and  rival  in  renown,  iJescartes,  he  despised  tlie  olden  world  too 
much  to  comprehend  it — his  eye  being  riveted  on  prophetic 
visions  of  the  new  world  which  shone  before  him,  "  fresh  as  a 
banner  bright  unfurled." 

Bodin,  it  must  he  further  observed,  does  not  stop  short  in 
merely  general  ideas,  but  aims  at  the  real  explanation  of  events ; 
he  does  not  rest  in  the  abstract,  but  tries  to  account  for  the  con- 
crete. He  seeks  causes  and  endeavours  to  trace  their  operations 
in  the  complex  phases  of  history.  He  endeavours  especially  to 
make  apparent  the  influence  of  two  classes  of  causes, — physical 
and  political  causes.  He  treats  of  physical  causes  with  consider- 
able fulness  in  the  fifth  cliapter  of  the  '  Method,'  and  in  a  still 
more  detailed  and  developed  form  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  fifth 
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book  of  the  'Republic.'  That  climate  has  an  influence  on  the 
character  of  a  people,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  correspoudcnce 
between  the  geography  and  the  history  of  a  nation,  are  facts  so 
obvious  that  they  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  very  early,  and 
Hippocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Polybins,  and  Galen  stated  them 
explicitly  and  definitely ;  but  it  is  altogether  unfair  to  put 
their  general  enunciations  of  the  principle  that  physical  cir- 
cumstances originate  and  modify  national  characteristics,  on 
a  level  with  Eodin's  serious,  sustained,  and  elaborate  attempt 
to  apply  it  over  a  wide  area  and  to  a  vast  number  of  casea. 
Dividing  nations  into  northern,  middle,  and  southern,  he  in- 
vestigates with  wonderful  fulness  of  knowledge  how  climatic 
and  geographical  conditions  have  affected  the  bodily  strength, 
the  courage,  the  intelligence,  the  humanity,  the  chastity,  and, 
in  short,  the  mind,  morals,  and  manners  of  their  itdmbitants; 
what  iniluence  mountains,  winds,  diversities  of  soil,  &c.,  have 
exerted  on  individuals  and  societies ;  and  he  elicits  a  vast 
number  of  general  views,  many  of  which  indeed  are  false,  but 
many  of  which  also  are  true.  It  is  less  tlian  fair  to  Bodin  to 
say  merely,  as  Hallam  has  done,  that  "  there  is  certainly  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  Montesquieu  iu  the  chapter  on 
Climates  in  the  *  Republic/  "  It  would  even  probably  be  under 
the  truth  to  say  that  one  half  of  the  propositions  maintained 
in  books  xiv.-xviii.  of  *  The  Spirit  of  Laws  *  are  distinctly  laid 
down  in  that  chapter.  Ibn  Khaldan  excepted,  with  whose 
work  he  was  unacquainted,  Bodin  added  much  more  to 
what  his  predecessors  had  done  than  Montesquieu  to  what 
he  had  accomplished;  and  when  the  interval  of  time  between 
them,  and  their  consequently  different  opportunities  of  amass- 
ing appropriate  knowledge,  are  remembered,  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  must  be  deemed  the  more  remarkable  of  the  two. 
Indeed,  if  less  ingenious  than  Montesquieu,  he  ia  as  compre- 
hensive, and,  at  the  same  time,  not  chargeable  with  obscuring 
the  great  truth  that  man  is  free,  and,  through  his  freedom, 
fortified  by  virtue  and  education,  can  resist  and  master  external 
agencies. 

For  his  knowledge  of  the  working  of  political  causes  Bodin 
was  greatly  indebted  to  Aristotle.  But  he  made  use  of  what 
that  profound  thinker  and  keen  observer  taught  him  in  no 
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servile  way,  and  added  to  it  extensively  from  his  own  reflec- 
tions, his  large  acquaintance  with  history,  and  his  varied  per- 
sonal experience.  He  divides  governments  into  democracies, 
aristocracies,  and  monarchies  ;  and  tries  to  detect  and  delineate 
the  characteristics  and  conditions  of  each,  and  to  show  how 
they  originate  and  grow,  how  they  strengthen  and  consolidate 
themselves,  and  how  they  decline,  fall,  and  perish.  He  dis- 
tinguishes  revolution  from  anarchy,  the  fonner  being  a  change 
from  one  kind  of  government  to  another,  while  the  latter  is 
the  extinction  of  government ;  and  he  accordingly  finds,  since 
the  distinct  forms  of  polity  are  three,  that  the  kinds  of  revolu- 
tion are  six,  each  polity  being  capable  of  change  into  two 
others.  All  the  kinds  of  revolution  may  take  place  from 
difTereut  causes,  and  may  be  prevented,  or  at  least  delayed, 
in  difierent  ways;  and  he  investigates  the  manifold  causes 
and  counteractives  of  revolution  with  care  and  penetration, 
and,  wherever  his  astrological  superstitions  do  not  lead  him 
astray,  with  elevation  and  soundness  of  judgment.  For  his 
views  on  the  operation  of  physical  causes  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  *  Method '  ought  to  be  compared  with  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  books  of  the  'Bepublic,'  of  which  it  seems  almost 
like  a  r^gu/rrU, 

Another  respect  in  which  the  *  Methodus '  of  Bodin  may  in- 
terest the  student  of  historical  science  is  that  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  chapters  there  is  a  specimen  of  what  Bugtild  Stewart 
has  called  conjectural  or  theoretical  history.  The  eighth 
chapter  is  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the 
epochs  of  time,  and  the  ninth  into  the  origins  of  nations. 
Bodin  exaggerates  the  importance,  or  at  least  is  mistaken  as 
to  the  proper  position,  of  this  sort  of  research.  He  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a  true  idea  of  the  origin  of  history  is  the 
thread  which  can  alone  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth  of 
history,  whereas  it  is  precisely  what  is  most  obscure  and  must 
remain  longest  unelucidated.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  be 
conducts  the  research,  there  is  at  least  as  much  to  praise  as 
to  censure.  He  tries  to  show  by  the  use  of  reason  alone  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world  as  a 
free  creation  by  God  in  time.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  he  also 
concludes  that  the  world  must  have  been  created  in  September, 
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and  that  in  that  month  the  greatest  events  of  histoiy  have 
taken  place.  He  likewise  maintains  that  there  will  be  an 
end  of  the  world,  and  refers  in  proof  to  the  reasons  given  hj 
"the  noble  mathematicians'*  Copemicua,  Reinhold,  and  Stadius 
for  believing  that  the  earth  will  in  course  of  time  fall  into  the 
snn.  In  an  independent  spirit  he  criticises  and  rejects  the 
divisions  of  history  into  epochs  which  were  prevalent  in  his 
time.  He  fails,  however,  to  make  a  satisfactory  distribution 
of  his  own.  The  one  which  he  favours  is  based  on  an  ethno- 
logical generalisation  set  forth  in  his  fifth  chapter,  referring 
the  achievements  and  fates  of  nations  to  their  racial  char- 
acteristics of  body  and  mind.  To  the  southern  peoples  he 
attributes  special  aptitudes  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  to  those  of  the  middle  or  temperate  regions 
political  ability  and  commercial  activity,  and  to  those  of  the. 
north  indnstrial  skill  and  military  enterprise;  and  accordingly, 
he  assigns  to  universal  history  three  corresponding  epochs,  the 
supremacy  of  soutliern  nations  ending  with  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  that  of  the  middle  nations  with  the  Teutonic  invasions. 
He  sliows  how  little  the  statements  of  historians  as  to  the 
origins  of  nations  are  in  general  to  be  relied  on.  It  cannot 
be  Baid,  however,  that  he  gives  much  evidence  of  insight  into 
the  principles  or  method  of  historical  criticism.  He  insists, 
at  considerable  length,  on  the  value  of  the  study  of  etymologies 
as  a  means  of  throwing  light  on  facta  relative  to  which  there 
is  either  no  written  testimony  or  only  such  as  is  false. 


In  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century  Lancelot  Voisin  de 
la  Popelinifere,  a  zealous  Huguenot,  published  '  L'Histoire  des 
Histoires,  avec  I'id^e  de  I'histoire  accomplie,  plus  le  dessein  de 
I'histoire  nouvelle  des  Franijois.'  The  work  consists  of  three 
parts. — (1)  a  series  of  general  and  critical  remarks  on  previous 
historians ;  (2)  a  delineation  of  the  character  and  duty  of  a  true 
historian ;  and  (3)  a  statement  of  objections  to  certain  fables 
and  hypotheses  current  as  to  the  origins  of  French  history.  It 
shows  its  author  to  have  been  a  man  of  most  independent  judg- 
ment. The  classical  historians  are  boldly  denied  to  be  entitled 
to  pass  as  standards  or  models  for  modem  liistorians,  whose 
advantages  and  resources  are  described  as  far  superior  to  theirs; 
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and,  al  the  same  time,  modem  historians  are  freely  censured 
for  their  credulity  and  incompetence.  This  remarkable  inde- 
pendence of  mind  was,  however,  not  supported  by  remarkable 
talent,  or  extraordinary  research,  or  literary  skill  The  influ- 
ence of  Popelini^re's  work  was,  so  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  neither 
wide  nor  deep.  He  had  also  published  in  1581  a  work  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the  Universal  Histories  of 
De  Thou  and  B'Aubign^,  his  '  Histoire  de  France,  ennchie  des 
plus  notables  occurrences  survenues  en  provinces  de  I'Europe  et 
pays  voisins,  soit  en  paix,  soit  en  guerre,  tant  pour  le  fait 
s^culier  qu'eccl^siastique,  depuis  I'an  1550  jusqu'^  ces  temps* 
— i.c,  to  the  year  1577.  De  Thou  eoiisuited  it  with  profit; 
D'Aubign^  has  spoken  of  it  in  terms  of  liigh  praise* 

'  M.  AugttBt«  PoinciD,  who  hu  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  hit '  Hutoire  da 
lUgne  de  Heuri  IV. '  a  full  jKCuunt  of  the  hiKtoriograpby  of  tho  period  of  wliicli 
h«  tNftto  (pp.  272-341,  2d  ed.),  describes  PopcUni^  as  "ce  Pob-bc  du  temps,  ce 
cr&ktcur  de  VhUtoire  gendrale,  ftujourd'hui  &  peu  prie  ignore  cliex  nouit,  k  notre 
honte." 


CHAPTER    IL 
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IN   THE  8KVEXTEEMTH  CENTURY:    BOSSUET. 


I. 

Henry  rV.,  notwithstanding  serious  faults-  and  deep  inconsist- 
encies of  character,  was  the  greatest  and  best  French  monarch 
of  modern  times.  By  his  military  skill,  his  political  foresight, 
his  enlightened  patriotism,  his  enforcement  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, and  the  wisdom  of  his  administration,  he  secured  to  his 
country  internal  peace,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  external 
policy  which  saved  Europe  from  the  despotism  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  made  France  for  long  the  leading  nation  in  the 
world.  Richelieu,  under  Louis  XIII.,  proceeded  on  the  same 
lines,  witli  a  clearness  of  view,  a  persistency  of  purpose,  a 
fertility  of  resource,  and  a  subtilty  in  the  employment  of 
means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends,  probably  never  sur- 
passed. Unfortunately  he  also  crushed  internal  liberties  in  a 
way  which  Henry  TV.  would  not  have  done,  and  which  proved 
not  less  productive  of  disasters  in  the  distant  future  than  of 
immediate  advantages.  Mazarin  adroitly  carried  out  the  plana 
of  his  predecessor,  baffled  personal  enemies,  and  suppressed  all 
efl'orts  and  possibilities  of  resistance  to  royal  authority.  On 
Mazarin'a  decease  in  1661,  Louis  XIV.  took  all  power  into  his 
own  hands,  and  tliencefortli  until  his  death  in  1715  ruled  en- 
tirely according  to  the  pleasure  of  his  own  will.  During  his 
reign  France  had  all  the  glory  which  absolute  monarchy  could 
confer  upon  her,  but  she  had  no  personality  apart  from  the 
individuality  of  her  sovereign.     His  will  was  her  law ;  and  he 
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might  well  say,  "  L'fitat,  c'est  moi."  The  throne  was  regarded 
with  a  servile  and  idolatrous  reverence  which  it  is  difficult  now 
to  realise.  Tlie  kiug  was  feared  and  obeyed  as  if  he  were  a 
god.  The  daily  ntmosphere  in  which  he  lived  was  one  filled 
with  the  incense  of  semi-divine  honours.  Under  the  shadow 
of  the  throne,  and  in  clust;  alliance  with  it,  there  flourished  the 
tyranny  of  the  Church.  By  the  mass  of  the  nation  no  opposi- 
tion was  ofTered,  or  so  much  as  thought  of,  to  either;  the  most 
abject  submission  was  demanded  and  unmurmuringly  rendered. 
Disbelief  and  discontent  were  not,  indeed,  extinct,  but  they 
dared  not  avow  themselves;  they  kept  silence  or  expressed 
themselves  in  guarded  whispers. 

The  history  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  sub- 
stantially the  history  of  tlie  f^rowtli  and  triumph  of  absolutism, 
— an  absolutism  guided  by  statesmen  of  genius,  served  by  great 
administrators  and  famed  generals,  and  glorified  by  orators, 
authors,  and  artists  of  classic  excellence  and  world-wide  renown. 
This  fact  profoundly  influenced  the  development  of  histori- 
ography in  France  during  the  century.  The  Muse  of  history 
was  gradually  enticed  and  constrained  to  become  a  lady  of  the 
Court.  She  was  tanght  to  attach  supreme  value  to  dignity  of 
deportmcut  and  elegance  of  speech,  to  feel  more  ashamed  of 
rusticity  than  of  mortal  sin,  and  to  be  more  afraid  of  unpolite- 
iiess  than  of  untruthfulness.  But,  it  must  be  added,  she  never 
felt  fully  at  home  at  Court,  and  prospered  there  much  less  than 
most  of  her  sisters.  The  historical  literature  of  the  age  of 
Jxiuis  XIV.  could  not,  for  example,  compare  in  brilliance  with 
its  oratorical  or  dramatic  literature ;  indeed,  royal  patronage, 
even  when  most  potent  and  munificent,  called  into  existence 
singularly  few  historical  works  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  litera- 
ture. But,  under  the  constraint  and  tuition  of  monarchs  and 
ministers,  French  historiography  gradually  lost  the  originality 
and  audacity,  and  the  sporadic  and  fragmentary,  passionate 
and  polemic,  character  which  it  had  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  gradually  grew  tame,  methodical,  laboriously  erudite,  respect- 
ful and  even  servile  towards  authority. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  predominantly  an  age  of  pam-  - 
phlets  and  occasional  writings  meant  for  defence  or  attack. 
The  seventeenth  century  was  predominantly  an  age  of  collec- 
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tions  and  couipilations,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  works  de- 
signed to  gain  favour  as  literature.  The  '*  Memoir "  was 
ooaunoa  to  both  centuries,  but  only  reached  its  full  maturity 
of  development  in  the  latter.  This  form  of  historical  composi- 
tion haR,  in  fact,  never  in  any  land  or  age  been  cultivated  with 
so  much  success  as  in  France  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
Many  of  the  men  who  contributed  most  effectively  to  the 
making  of  the  history  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century 
also  applied  themselves  to  describe  it  so  far  as  it  atl'ected  their 
experience  or  was  affected  by  their  activity ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
they  wrote  with  the  naturalness  of  men  who  were  not  seeking 
literary  fame,  and  with  the  freedom  of  men  who  had  in  view 
only  posthumous  publication.  The  Memoirs  of  Sully,  Bassom- 
pierre,  Rohan,  Richelieu,  Eetz,  Rochefoucauld,  Saint-Simon,  and 
of  many  others  who  mi^ht  be  named,  are  inexhaustible  sources 
of  psychological,  political,  and  historical  instruction.  They 
require,  indeed,  to  he,  for  the  most  part,  used  with  caution  and 
even  suspicion,  and  strictly  tested  and  checked ;  but,  rightly 
enii)loyed,  they  lead  us  far  more  deeply  into  tlie  real  life  of  the 
times  to  which  they  relate  than  the  works  of  the  professional 
or  official  historians.  The  most  important  memoirs  written  in 
the  seventeenth  century  were,  of  course,  not  published  until 
the  arrival  of  times  of  greater  liberty. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  Janaenista,  still  more 
the  iTcsuits  and  Oratorians,  and  most  of  all  the  Benedictines, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  industr}'  and  zeal  in  historical 
research.  Their  services,  wliich  are  hardly  to  be  overestimated, 
cannot,  however,  be  here  described  or  even  enumerated.  It 
was  only  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  study  of  medieval 
history,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Chiistian  Church,  began  to 
be  prosecuted  with  compreliensiveness  and  thoroughness.  The 
best  historical  work  done  in  France  during  the  period  was  the 
work  of  erudite  preparation  for  history ,~that  of  such  men  as 
Ducliesue,  Ducange,  Petau,  D'Achery,  Beluze,  Labbe,  Sismond, 
Mabillon,  and  their  many  worthy  associates.  Powerful  as  was 
the  will  of  the  Government,  it  could  uot  preveut  independence 
"of  judgment  and  the  exercise  of  criticism  in  regard  to  matters 
of  erudition.  It  was  unable  to  suppress  even  such  extreme 
scepticism  as  the  Abb^  Hardooin  expressed  regarding  classical 
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and  medieval  history,  or  such  critical  l>oldnes8  as  Hichard 
Simon  displayed  in  his  treatment  of  Biblical  history.  Both 
Gallieanism  and  Jansenism  exerted  a  good  effect  on  ecclesias- 
tical historiography ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the 
pt^riod  were  at  least  equal  to  its  civil  historians.  Le  Nain  de 
Tillemont  showed  excellent  historical  qualifications,  although 
his  works  are  rather  compilations  drawn  with  the  most  accurate 
and  conscientious  diligence  from  the  best  sources,  supplemented 
by  learned  and  exact  investigation  of  questions  of  difficulty, 
than  hnislied  histories.  His  most  extensive  composition, 
indeed,  professes  no  more,  as  its  very  title  indicates :  '  M^moires 
pour  servir  k  I'histoire  eccl6siastique  des  six  premiers  sifeclea'; 
and  his  'Histoire  des  Empereurs '  is  of  the  same  character. 

Scipion  Dupleix  and  Fran^ois-Eudes  de  Mezeray  acquired 
reputation  in  the  department  of  civil  history.  The  popularity 
of  the  former  soon  passed  away.  He  wrote  '  L'Histoire 
gt^nt-rale  de  la  France  avec  F^tat  de  TEglise  et  de  TEmpire  * 
(3  vols..  162143).  He  was  not  lacking  in  learning,  but  he  was 
credulous  and  bigoted.  He  accepted  a  large  amount  of 
fabulous  material  as  genuine  history ;  did  not  even  hesitate 
to  represent  as  real  incidents  mere  inventions  of  his  own 
imagination ;  and  judged  of  persons  and  events  under  the 
iuilueuce  of  strong  religious  and  politicfj  passions.  He  had 
Little  artistic  skill 

Tlie  popularity  of  Mezeray  as  an  historian  lasted  for  about  a 
century.  He  presented  his  work  to  the  public  in  two  forms, — 
a  larger,  *  Histoire  de  France  depuis  Faramond  jusqu'au  R^gne 
de  Louis  le  Juste' (1621-1643,  3  vols,  foh),  and  a  smaller, 
*Abreg<j  Chronologique  de  I'Histoire  de  France'  (1668.  3  vols.) 
The  latter  was  the  more  esteemed,  and  it  passed  through  many 
editions.  Mezeray's  was  the  first  really  well-written  general 
history  of  France  ;  and  it  was  extremely  well  written, — always 
clear  and  natural  in  style,  and  not  infrequently  animated  and 
eloquent.  It  was,  further,  a  truly  national  history,  describing 
not  merely  the  growth  of  the  French  monarchy,  but  of  the 
French  people.  It  portrayed  tlie  characters  and  conduct  of 
kings  and  their  ministers  with  raro  honesty ;  it  neither  ignored 
nor  glossed  over  administrative  abuses,  and  the  wrongs  and 
sufferings  inflicted  on  the  peasantry  and  traders;  it  dwelt,  as 
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no  previous  historical  work  had  done,  on  the  general  economic 
and  social  condition  of  the  community,  and  on  the  state  of  the 
towns  and  provinces.  It  showed  its  author  to  be  a  man  of 
honest,  humane,  and  sympatlietic  heart ;  and  it  displayed  an 
independence  of  mind  which  cost  him  his  pension  as  royal 
historiographer,  but  did  him  the  highest  honour.  It  had,  how- 
ever, one  serious  defect  which  greatly  detracted  from  its  value 
and  necessarily  shortened  tlie  duration  of  its  reputation.  Its 
statements  cannot  be  relied  on;  they  have  not  been  drawn 
from  primary  and  trustworthy  sources ;  they  are  unsupported 
by  evidence  sufficiently  tested ;  and,  in  fact,  they  are  almost  as 
often  false  as  true.  With  not  a  few  excellent  qualities,  there- 
fore, the  work  cannot  be  pronounced  a  good  history ;  it  wlioUy 
fails  to  meet  the  hrst  and  most  essential  of  historical  re(^uire- 
ments. 

Historical  art,  unlike  historical  research,  made  no  progress  in 
France  during  the  last  forty  years  of  the  eeventeeuth  century. 
The  works  of  writers  like  Maimbourg  and  Varillas  were,  indeed, 
widely  read,  but  they  deserved  little  of  the  approbation  which 
for  a  season  they  obtained.  They  are  to  be  numbered  among 
the  signs  of  that  moral  and  intellectual  decay  which  Air  Buckle 
has  so  conclusively  shown  to  have  resulted  in  all  departments 
of  literature  from  the  system  of  government  in  operation  under 
Louis  XIV. 

No  work  of  much  importance  on  historic  art  or  method 
appeared  in  France  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  sub- 
ject was  touched  on  by  many,  but  treated  with  depth  of  insight 
or  investigated  with  care  by  none.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer, 
courtier,  academician,  and  preceptor  of  the  brother  of  Louis  XV., 
endeavoured  to  find  in  history  confirmation  and  illustrations  of 
scepticism.  He  sought  to  show  that  opinions  and  practices 
were  so  inconsistent,  and  that  reason  in  all  directions  led  to 
such  uncertain  results,  that  o  wise  man  will  doubt  of  all  things 
except  divinely  revealed  truths.  He  based  his  scepticism  on 
history,  and  was  at  the  same  time  sceptical  in  regard  to  history. 
Tliis  is  seen  most  clearly  in  his  *  Discours  du  peu  de  certitude  en 
I'Histoire'  (1668),  His  earlier  'Discours  de  i'Histoire'  (1636) 
is,  in  the  main,  a  criticism  of  the  Spanish  historian  Sandoval 
from  a  French  point  of  view ;  but  it  also  ridicules  effectively 
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the  way  in  which  historians  were  accustomed  to  trace  the 
descent  of  noble  families  from  famous  personages  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  indicates  forcibly  how  the  judgments  of 
historians  are  perverted  by  national  prejudices  and  personal 
interests.  He  waa  a  great  admirer  of  the  classic  authors,  and 
urged  his  contemporaries  to  take  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians 
as  their  models  in  historiography.  He  was  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor, the  direct  precursor,  of  Bayle,  by  whom  his  writings 
are  often  quoted.^ 

The  '  Discours  des  conditions  de  I'Histoire'  (1632)  of  De 
Silhon  calls  for  no  special  notice.  The  anonymous  *  La  Science 
de  I'Histoire'  (1665)  has  an  attractive  title,  but  is  a  poor  book. 
It  contains  nothing  of  a  scientific  character.  It  consists  of 
twenty-two  short  chapters,  which,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  first  and  last,  refer  to  the  histories  of  particular  nations  and 
provinces.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Charles  Sorel,  but  erro- 
neously, as  I  infer  from  the  way  in  which  Sorel  wrote  in 
his  'Science  Universelle '  (torn.  iv.  pp.  90,  91),  published  in 
1668. 

Father  Le  Moyne's  *De  rHistoire,'  1670,  translated  into 
KngUah  in  1694,  is  a  rhetorical  and  afi'ected  composition, 
without  any  solid  merits.  The  judgments  pronounced  by  it 
on  historians  like  Thucydides  and  Sallust  are  ujiwarranted 
and  presumptuous.  One  of  the  seven  dissertations  of  which 
it  con.sists  is  a  defence  of  the  introduction  of  feigned  speeches 
into  history,  but  it  is  entirely  destitute  even  of  ingenuity  in 
error. 

The  Abb^  De  Saint- Real  published  in  1671  a  treatise  '  De 
I'usage  de  I'Histoire.'  It  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
hi.«?tory  is  unprofitable  if  treated  merely  as  a  record  of  events, 
and  only  of  value  in  so  far  as  it  enables  us  to  know  men ;  and 
that  to  know  men  is  to  know  their  motives,  passions,  follies, 
and  illusions.  The  assumption  is  applied  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  brilliant  actions  have  often  originated  in  extrava- 
gance and  stupidity ;  that  human  sentiments  and  deeds  have 
been  largely  influenced  by  malignity ;  that  almost  all  that  men 

*  The  Lut  or  Dresdea  edition  of  La  MoUie  le  Vayer's  works  cousists  of  fourteen 
TOl«.  8to,  1756-69.  There  u  ftgood  moDograph— '  Esaai  surU  Mothe  le  V»jer'— 
by  L.  Ktienne,  publuhed  ftt  R«nae8,  1649. 
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do  has  been  proinpt<?d  aud  pervaded  by  vanity ;  and  that  uni- 
versally and  irresistibly  the  senses  of  men  have  been  perverted, 
their  reasons  deluded,  and  their  convictions  determined,  by  the 
force  of  prevalent  opinion.  In  a  word,  according  to  Saint-Real, 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  and  the  great  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  is  a  knowledge  of  the  meanness 
and  contcraptibleness  of  man. 

In  1677  Father  Rapin  published  his  *  Instructions  sur 
THistoire.'  Having  carefully  read  the  various  compositions 
wliich  had  appeared  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies on  the  way  in  which  history  should  be  written,  he  adopted 
what  was  valuable  in  them,  and  largely  supplemented  it  by  his 
own  reflections.  The  result  was  a  treatise  much  superior  as 
regards  both  comprehensiveness  and  judiciousness  to  any  of  its 
predecessors ;  the  Hrst  fairly  adequate  treatment  of  history  as 
a  species  of  literature,  or  of  what  has  been  called  the  rhetoric 
of  liistory. 

It  is  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  we  first 
meet  with  cnmparntive  studies  in  literature.  Father  Raptn's 
'  Comparaison  de  Tlmcjdide  et  de  Live '  (1G81)  is  an  instance  of 
the  kmd  in  the  department  of  historical  literature;  but  one  of 
liigher  merit  is  Saint-Evremond's  '  Considerations  sur  Salluste  et 
Tacite.'  This  witty,  epicurean  liahittU  of  the  Co\irt  of  our  Charles 
II.  has  shown,  at  least  at  times,  a  keenness  and  originaUty  of 
observation  and  insight,  in  regard  both  to  history  and  the  art 
of  history,  very  exceptional  in  his  age.  These  qualities  are 
displayed  in  a  high  degree  both  in  his  '  Considerations  aur  le 
G^nie  du  peuple  Romain  '  (1695)  and  in  his  *  Characterisations 
of  Cla-ssical  and  French  Historians.' 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  century  the  Oratorian  priest.  Father 
Tboniassin.  published  a  'M^thode  d'^tudier  et  d'euseigner 
chretienment  et  solidement  Ics  historiens  profanes.'  It  is 
divided  into  three  books.  The  first  is  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  man,  of  the  succession  of  empires,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  establishment  of  Cliristiauity ;  the  second  is  an 
attempt  to  show  that  the  ancient  historians  supply  confirmation 
of  the  chief  truths  of  religion ;  and  the  third  endeavours  to 
prove  that  they  equally  bear  witness  to  the  validity  and  prev- 
alence of  the  principles  of  morality.     The  work  gives  evidence 
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of  diligent  reading,  but  its  worth  lies  almost  entirely  in  its 
quotations, 


The  pliilosophy  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  not  aim  at 
interpreting  and  comprehending  history  ;  at  tracing  tlie  move- 
ment of  reason  through  the  comphcationa  and  aberrations  of 
human  affairs.     It  showed  scarcely  any  interest  in  the  explaua- 

|tion  of  social  phenomena.    A  thorough  and  fruitful  blending  of  I 
philosophy  and  Iiistory  was  as  yet  in  the  far  future ;  a  general  \ 
recognition  of  its  possibility  and  desirableness  will  be  sought 
for  in  vain  in  any  century  but  the  present. 

The  French  philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  century  assumed 
two  forms,  a  negative  or  sceptical  and  a  positive  or  rational. 
The  scepticism  which  was  represented  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  and  Gharron,  was  propagated  in  the 
seventeenth  by  Le  Vayer,  Huet,  and  Bayle.  But  Bishop  Huet, 
although  a  sceptic  and  an  historian,  showed  no  scepticism  as 

.an  historian.  It  was  otherwise  with  Le  Vayer,  as  has  already 
been  indicated,  and  especially  with  Peter  Bayle,  the  famed 
atxthor  of  the  '  Dictionuoire  Critique.'  The  latter  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  example  which  the  history  of  litei'ature  supplies  of 
what  has  been  called  "  erudite  scepticism,"— the  scepticism 
which  finds  in  historical  learning  an  arsenal  of  weapons  both 
for  defence  and  attack, — tlie  scepticism  which  Bayle  himself 
designated  "  historical  Pyrrhonism."  He  had  an  insatiable 
and  undiscriminating  curiosity  r^arding  facts  and  opinions, 
wonderful  logical  dexterity,  extreme  ingenuity  in  inventing  and 
great  fondness  for  maintainiiig  paradoxes.  With  bub  feeble 
cravings  either  for  tixed  principles  or  for  unity  and  harmony 
in  his  speculations,  a  want  of  moral  delicacy,  and  no  profound 
religious  emotions,  he  was  animated  by  a  sincere  love  of  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  and  a  cordial  hatred  of  intolerance  and 
persecution.  The  wliole  constitution  of  his  nature,  his  personal 
experience  of  life,  and  his  special  acquirements,  rendered  liim 
a  most  powerful  assailant  of  dogmatism;  and  he  was  un- 
surpassed in  the  art  of  so  suggesting  and  accumulating  doubts 
regarding  particular  questions  and  opinions  of  every  kind  as  to 
produce  universal  doubt,  a  feeling  of  the  uncertainty  of  all 
that  professes  to  be  knowledge.  Under  cover  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  opposition  of  reason  and  faith,  he  skilfully  laboured 
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to  humiliftte  both,  by  convicting  the  former  of  inability  to 
discover  truth  with  eertaiuty,  and  the  latter  of  teaching  ab- 
surdities with  a  claim  to  impunity.     "My  talent,"  he  said^ 
"is  to  form  doubts,   which   for  me   remain   merely  doubts;'* 
and  he  unquestionably  put  out  his  talent  to  usury,  sujigesting 
and  spreading  doubts  with  a  success  unattained  by  any  mau 
before  him  in  Christendom.     In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
talent  was   ou   the  whole  a  valnable  one,  and   the  diligent 
exercise  of  it  highly  l>eneficial.     It  was  so,  at  least,  as  regards 
historiography,  which  suffered  greatly  from  credulity  and  sub- 
,  missiveness  to  traditional  and  dogmatic  authorities.     No  man 
^  [of  the  seventeenth  century  contributed  so  mueli  to  the  liis- 
jlorical  scepticism  and  historical  criticism  of  the  eighteenth 
I  century  as  Bayle.     His  influence  was  felt  most  in  France,  but 
it  told  powerfully  also  in  England  and  Germany ;  its  range 
was  European.* 

(The   dominant   philosophy   in   France   in    the   seventeenth 
century  was  the  Cartesian.    In  1637 — that  is,  eighty  years  after 
the  appearance  of  Bodin's  *  Historic  Method' — Descartes  pub- 
— lished  his  *  Biacours  de  la  iMethode.'     It  had  for  avowed  aim 
"^  to  effect  a  general  revolution  in  human  thought,  to  determine 
■"^once  for  all  the  method  of  right-ly  conducting  the  reason  in  the 
■^search  for  Rcientific  truth,  and  to  prove  convincingly  that  it 
"*-  was  the  right  method   by  showing  the  number  and  value  of 
the  results  to  which  it  led.     It  so  far  accomplislied  m  end  that 
the  name  of  licne  Descartes  stands  bv  universal  consent,  alons 
with  that  of  our  own  Francis  Bacon,  at  the  head  of  the  modem 
^-  epoch  of  philosophy.     With  them  the  world  shook  itself  finally 
' —  loose  from  the  grasp  of  scholasticism,  and  definitively  entered 
on  tlie  path  which  it  is  still  pursuing.    They  had  many  pre- 
decessors, among  wliom  were  not  a  few  martyrs,  but  it  was 
given  only  to  them  decisively  to  succeed,  partly  owing  to  the 
labours  of  others  and  the  ripeness  of  the  times,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  greatness  of  their  own  abilities  and  the  merits  of 
their  own  works. 
•^     Vast,  however,  as  was  the  influence  of  Descartes,  it  cannot 

'  A.  Deschnmps  'LaOcn^du  Sco]>ticUn]e  ^udit  chez  Biiyle.'  Li^ge,  1878  ; 
L.  Feucrbacb,  '  I'icrrc  Buylc :  Kin  Ucitrag  sur  Ocscliichtt;  der  Fluluaofiluc  utid 
Mouohheit*  (Sammtliche  Wcrke,  Bd.  ti.) 
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be  said  to  have  done  much,  directly  aud  explicitly  at  least. 
for  the  study  of  history.  He  was  early  satisfied  that  he  had 
read  histories  enough  ;  lie  had  no  notion  of  a  science  of  his- 
tory; and  ho  so  little  perceived  an  indwelling  reason  in 
society  pervading  and  dptermining  its  movements  and  changes 
tliat  he  could  expressly  declare  it  as  his  belief  that  "  laws 
which  have  grown  up  gradually  as  required  by  national  wants, 
as  sn^ested  by  experience  of  the  evil  effects  of  particular 
crimes  and  disputes,  must  necessarily  be  inferior  to  lliose 
which  have  been  invented  and  imposed  by  indi\ndual  wisdom 
and  authority,  just  as  buildings  which  dilTcrent  persons  have 
tried  to  improve  by  making  use  of  old  walls  fur  other  than 
their  oritrinal  purposes  must  be  inferior  to  buildings  designed 
and  executed  by  a  single  arcliiiect,  and  just  as  ancient  cities 
which,  from  being  at  first  only  \'allnges,  have  grown  up  in  the 
course  of  time  into  large  towns,  cannot  compare  in  regularity 
and  symmetrj*  with  towns  which  have  been  built  on  a  uniform 
plan  devised  by  one  person."^  In  fact,  Descartes  conceived  of  {--^ 
philosophy  in  a  way  which  scarcely  allowed  of  there  being 
any  philosophy  of  history,  and  which  led  naturally  to  the/  ~ 
Dcglecb  and  depreciation  of  all  historical  study.  In  historical 
research  the  mind  is  conversant  with  contingent  ])henomeua, 
and  must  content  itself  with  probable  evidence.  But  Des- 
cartes placed  the  criterion  of  truth  in  the  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  the  convictions  of  the  individual  mind,  and  in- 
sisted that  reason  ought  to  be  satisfied  only  with  necessary 
truth  and  with  the  conclusions  wliich  can  be  deduced  there-  \ 
from  with  mathematical  strictness.  These  views,  with  his  I 
contempt  for  antiquity,  and  confidence  in  his  own  powers  and 
method,  not  only  prevented  liis  recognising  the  interest  and 
importance  of  historical  study,  but  caused  him  to  regard  with 
aversion  every  kind  of  erudition '  which  historical  study  re- 
quires. His  followers  in  general  entertained  the  same  feeling. 
Malebranche  reproached  D'Aguesseau  for  wasting  his  time  in 
reading  Thucydides.  It  was  only  with  the  decay  of  Car-"*^ 
tesianism  that  historical  science  began  to  flourish  in  France. 
And  in  Italy,  early  in  the  eighteenth  centur}',  the  illustrious 
Yico  is  found  complaining  bitterly  that  the  spread  of  this  pliilo- 
^  Discoun  de  la  M«Sthode  (ed.  Simou),  p.  8. 
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aophy  has  been  niinoua  to  the  cause  of  learning.  Undoubtedly 
Cartesiaiiism  was  not  essentially  favourable  to  historical  study. 

._-  It  was,  however,  not  altogether  unfavourable.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  demanded  and  fostered  an  independence  of  mind  which 
is  nowhere  more  needed  than  in  historical  inquiry  and  specu- 
lation ;  it  spread  among  all  thoughtful  men  the  conviction  that 
the  infinite  variety  of  phenomena  in  the  universe  might  be 
reduced  to  a  vary  few  simple  laws;  and  it  gave  general  cur- 
rency to  the  idea  of  progress.  Descartes  shows  incidentally  iii 
many  passages  of  his  writings  that  he  had  looked  on  social  facts 
with  a  clear  keen  eye.     And  so  does  Malebranche.     Faith  in 

„^  progress,  con Hdtnice  in  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  and  in 
the  grandeur  of  tlie  future  destinies  of  the  human  race,  associ- 
ated, as  in  Lord  Bacon,  with  contempt  for  antiquity,  i)ervade 
the  entire  philosophy  of  Descartes,  and  frequently  find  expres- 
sion in  his  writings.  In  Malebranche,  both  the  confidence  and 
the  cont^^mpt  perhaps  reached  their  height ;  but  they  may  be 
traced  in  some  measure  through  most  works  belonging  to  the 

"^  Cartesian  school.  The  conception  which  Bacon  expressed  in 
the  adnge,  Antiquitas  saculi  juventus  mvndi,  is  to  l>e  found  also 

^both  in  Descartes  *  and  Malebranche.''  Pascal,  however,  has 
/surpassed  all  others  in  his  felicitous  statement  of  it:  "The 
whole  succession  of  human  beings  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  ages  must  be  regarded  as  a  single  individual  man, 
continually  linng  and  continually  learning;  and  this  shows 
how  unwarranted  is  the  deference  we  yield  to  tlie  philosophers 
of  antiquity ;  for,  as  old  age  is  most  distant  from  Infancy,  it 
must  be  manifest  to  all  that  old  age  in  the  universal  man 
should  not  be  sou<;ht  in  tho  times  near  his  birth,  but  in  the 
times  most  distant  from  it  Those  whom  we  call  tho  ancients 
are  really  those  who  lived  in  the  youth  of  the  world,  and  the 
true  infancy  of  man ;  and  as  we  liave  added  the  experience  of 
the  ages  between  us  and  them  to  what  they  knew,  it  is  only 
in  ourselves  that  is  to  be  found  that  antiquity  wliich  we 
venerate  in  others."* 


1  Bullet,  Vie  de  Dcftcu-tea,  tu.  10 ;  Ducoun  do  U  M^tliode  (ed.  Ooiuid],  pj^ 
12fi,  126,  192-ID4,  2tU,  &c. 
=•  R«du!rche  do  1&  V^W,  11*  pftrli^  c  v.  asd  vL,  ka, 
>  Peiw^eM,  L  9l-!01  (c<l.  Faug^re}. 
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The  historian  of  the  idea  of  prop*ess  will  find  ample  mulorials 
for  a  chapter,  both  anmsiug  and  instructive,  in  a  controversy 
which  gave  rise  to  much  heat  and  noise,  during  the  seventeenth  <;^- 
century,  in  France  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  England,  concerning 
the  relative  merits  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  Some  know- 
ledge of  its  character  and  course  is  well  worth  acquiring,  from 
its  being  so  eminently  characteristic  of  an  age  almost  equally  ] 
influenced  by  reformatory  philosophic  tendencies  and  by  scho-  ( 
lastic  and  classic  traditions.  lu  no  former  age  had  men  ever 
dreamt  of  contesting  the  superiority  of  ancient  to  modern  liter- 
ature. That  a  large  body  of  authors  of  moderate  abilities  and 
of  no  extraordinary  courage  should  now  have  ventured  Ui 
attack  classical  authority  in  the  rudest  and  crudest  manner, 
proved  that  an  enormous  change  had  taken  place  in  human 
thoughts  and  habits.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  dis- 
pute suffices  to  show  that  moat  of  those  who  exalted  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  and  of  those  who  depreciated  them,  alike  did  so  on 
false  grounds ;  the  former  admiring  them  for  excellences  which 
did  not  exist}  and  the  latter  censuring  as  defects  what  were 
really  excellences.  It  would  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  treat 
here  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  parties.  It  is  eiiongh 
to  direct  attention  to  the  very  obvious  circumstance  that  the 
controversy  turned  on  the  idea  of  progress,  and  tended  to  give  — 
prominence  to  that  idea,  to  promote  its  ciiculation,  and  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  reflection  and  criticism.  Xeccsaarily, 
it  found  frequent  expression,  and  not  seldom  exaggerated 
expression,  from  those  who,  like  Boisrobert,  Perranlt,  Lomotte, 
and  Terraaon,  took  the  part  of  the  moderns.  Tlie  question 
which  they  discussed  was  not  merely  the  vague  and  futile  one 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  but, 
in  the  main,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  movement  of  civilisa-  —  J|t 
tion  was  towards  improvement  or  deterioration.  One  regrets  to 
find  that  a  man  of  tlie  knowledge  and  talent  of  Mncaulay  cnuld 
have  shown  himself,  in  liis  essay  on  Sir  William  Temple,  capable 
only  of  perceiving  in  the  controversy  a  "  battle  of  the  books," 
and,  indeed,  only  the  ridiculous  aspects  of  it  as  such.  He  had 
simply  to  glance  through  the  most  celebrated  book  published  in 
the  controversy,  Peirault's  *  Parall^le  entre  les  anciens  et  les 
modernes' (1690),  and  he  must  have  seen  that  what  was  sab- 
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stantial  and  vital  in  it  was  the  attempt  to  prove  by  a  survey  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  eloquence,  history,  and  poetry, 
science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  that  men  ought  not  to  look 
back  to  the  age  even  of  Pericles  or  Aujiustns  for  models  of 
absolute  perfection  and  perpetual  iinitatiou.  but  should  pro- 
ceed on  the  convietinn  that  inexhaustible  possibilities  of 
achievement  still  lay  before  them  iu  all  directions.  This 
conclusion  cannot  be  set  aside  by  pointing  out  that  Perrault 
was  unacquainted  with  Greek,  and  had  the  bad  taste,  or,  rather, 
ignorant  audacity,  to  pronounce  Homer  inferior  to  Scnd(5ri  and 
Chapelain.  Perrault  accepted  all  that  Bacon  and  Pascal  had 
aftirniod  of  progress,  and  dwelt  much  more  distinctly  and 
emphatically  on  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  humati  nature, 
which  he  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  immobility  of  the 
merely  animal  nature.  He  ret'uiied  to  admit  that  the  pro- 
gressive movement  of  civilisation  had  ever  met  with  any 
real  interruption.  To  the  objection  that  ages  of  barbarism 
had  been  seen  to  succeed  ages  of  culture,  he  replied  by  the 
comparisoa  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  those  rivers  which,  after 
precipitating  themselves  suddenly  into  an  nbyss,  flow  for  a 
while  under  ground,  but  emerge  again  into  the  light  with 
undiminished  fulness  and  force :  "  Cette  interruption  n'est 
qu'apparente ;  on  pent  comparer  les  sciences  et  les  arts  k  cea 
fieuves  qui  viennent  k  reucontrer  un  gouflre  0(1  ils  s'abiment 
tout-&-coup,  mais  qui,  apr6s  avoir  coul^  sous  terre,  trouvenC 
enfin  une  ouvcrture  par  ou  on  Ics  voit  res.sortir  avec  !a  memo 
abondance  qu'ila  y  ^tait  entrtSes."  He  added,  that  humanity 
has  had  its  dilferent  ages,  each  of  which  has  passed  through 
a  natural  scries  of  phases ;  and  furtlier,  that  "  the  liuman  race 
must  be  considered  as  an  eternal  man,  so  that  the  life  of 
humanity  has  had,  like  the  life  of  a  man,  its  infancy  and  youth, 
is  at  present  in  its  maturity,  and  will  know  no  decline." 

Fontenelle,  whose  life  of  one  hundred  years'  duration  con- 
'  nected  the  great  age  of  French  literature  under  Louis  XIV, 
with  that  wliich  preceded  the  EevoU'ition,  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  displayed  his  characteristic  ingenuity.  He 
granted  that  the  lapse  of  ages  makes  no  considerable  diflerence 
on  the  constitution  and  faculties  of  human  nature,  yet  ascribed 
to  the  moderns  a  superiority  over  the  ancients,  inasmuch  as  the 
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generations  which  arrive  late  on  the  ataf^e  of  existence  must 
inherit  the  intellectual  advantages  acquired  hy  the  toils  of 
the  generations  which  preceded  them.  Drawing  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  he  ai-j^ed  that  tlie 
former,  being  dependent  on  experience,  can  only  be  slowly 
matured,  while  the  latter,  being  dependent  chiefly  on  liveliness 
and  force  of  imagination,  may  attain  easily  and  rapidly  a  very 
high  perfection.  He  likewise  threw  out  a  conception  which 
haa  a  certain  interest  from  having  been  substauLially  repro- 
duced by  Saint-Simon  and  Littr^,  both  belie\'3Dg  it  to  be  an 
important  original  discovery.  The  conception  as  stated  by 
Fontenelle  is  that  the  life  of  eacli  nation  has  ages  corresponding 
to  the  ages  of  the  life  of  an  individual.  In  infancy  indi\'iduals 
and  nations  are  absorbed  in  the  satisfaction  of  their  physical 
wants ;  in  youth  they  arc  chiefly  occupied  with  poetry  and  art ; 
and  in  manhood  with  science  and  philosophy.  Like  Perrault, 
he  supposes  that  liumanity  will  escape  decay  and  extinction. 
"This  man,  who  has  lived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  present  time,  will  have  no  old  age ;  he  will  be  always  as 
capable  as  ever  of  doing  the  things  for  which  he  was  fitted  in 
youth,  and  he  will  be  more  and  more  able  to  accomplish  those 
which  are  appropriate  to  las  manhood;  in  other  words,  and 
to  drop  allegory,  men  will  never  degenerate."  * 

The  Abb^  de  Saint-Pierre  (1C58-1743)  was  another  connect- 
ing link  between  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
He  was  a  still  more  enthusiastic  believer  in  human  perfecti- 
bility and  in  historical  progress  than  Fontenelle.  His  ardent 
faith  in  them  led  him  to  devise  a  multitude  of  schemes  for 
individutil  and  social  improvement  which  seemed  to  most  of 
his  contemporaries  mere  dreams,  but  which  were  rarely  alto- 
gether dreams,  and  which  even  when  dreams  were  of  the  kind 
that  precede  and  cause  awakening.  He  was  a  precursor  of  Tur-  _^ 
got  and  Coudorcet.  Those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  ade- 
quately acquainted  with  the  views  of  this  remarkable  man, — 
"  this  dreamer  who,"  as  Madame  Sand  says,  "  saw  more  clearly 
than  all  his  contemporaries," — may  be  referred  to  the  works  of 
Moliuari  ('  L'Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre,  sa  vie  et  ses  ceuvres ')  and  of 
Goumy  (*]^tude  sur  la  vie  et  les  ecrita  de  I'Abb^  de  Saint-Pierre '). 

*  CEarres  (ed.  1764},  torn.  iv.  p.  126.     See  olao  pp.  110-126,  and  pp.  80-113. 
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The  so-called  "  querelle  des  nnciens  et  des  modernes "  was 
not  merely  the  foolish  and  unprofitable  coutroversy  which  it 
is  widely  beheved  to  have  been.  In  the  course  of  it  the 
idea  of  progress  was  greatly  developed,  and  men's  views  as 
to  what  were  and  were  not  legitimate  inferences  from  it  became 
much  more  correct  and  definite.^ 


n. 


The  only  work  published  in  France  during  the  seventeenth 
century  which  has  any  claim  to  a  separate  and  special  con- 
sideration from  us  is  the  '  Discours  sur  I'Histoire  Universelle  * 
of  Bishop  Bossuet.  It  appeared  in  1681,  having  been  written 
for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin  of  France  to  whom  Bossuet  was 
preceptor.  Its  author  was  a  man  of  lofty  and  comprehensive 
mijid,  of  rare  practical  clearness  of  judgment,  of  a  strong  and 
disinterested  character ;  the  brightest  glory  of  the  Gallican 
Church ;  the  most  skilful  expositor  and  champion  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  modern  times ;  and  a  sacred  orator  of  over- 
powering eloquence.  No  one  represented  more  perfectly  what 
was  attractive  and  imposing  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  realised 
more  fully  its  ideal  of  intellectual  power  and  grandeur,  or  em- 
bodied better  the  qualities  it  admired  moat.  But  he  did  not 
rise  above  his  age ;  his  was  not  a  prophetic  or  creative  mind; 
his  spirit  was  not  of  tlie  kind  which  anticipates  and  dominates 
the  future.  He  was  an  admirable  believer,  much  inferior  as  a 
seeker  of  truth,  incapable  of  doubting,  and  without  sympathy 
for  independence  of  opinion.  He  estimated  authority  too 
highly,  and  liberty  too  lightly ;  he  was  too  much  of  the 
»  courtier  and  the  bishop,  too  little  of  the  man  and  the  citizen. 
He  felt  certain  of  whatever  the  Church  taught;  he  considered 
the  exercise  of  force  and  severity  against  heretics  as  conduct 
agreeable  to  God ;  he  was  an  advocate  of  absolutism,  royal  and 
sacerdotal ;  he  had  for  the  monarchy  an  idolatrous  veneration, 

^  There  is  n  very  learned  '  Histoiro  de  la  queralle  tie*  nocieiiB  et  At»  modernes* 
(1650),  by  Hippulytc  Rignult,  and  gcx)d  chapten  relating  Ui  it  iu  A.  Miobiel'» 
'Hifituire  dee  id^  litt^nUres  eu  franco  au  xix*si$cle.'  There  is  much  ingeiijoiu 
tlieorinng  on  the  main  queatioo  of  the  controversy  iu  the  work  of  H.  Vurun, 
'  Dit  progros  iutcUectuel  daoe  ThumauitiJ.* 
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which,  although  common  in  his  age,  wns  unworthy  of  any  man, 
and  most  unworthy  of  such  a  mauJ 

The  '  Discourse '  is,  unqucgtionably,  characterised  by  grejit 
genius.  The  simplest  sentences  place  before  us  th«  sublimest 
pictures.  Kvery  word  is  what  it  ought  to  be ;  every  line  has 
a  majestic  grace ;  and  the  efTect  of  the  whole  is  singularly  im- 
pressive. But  the  genius  displayed  is  not  scientific  or  philo- 
sophical but  oratorical  genius.  The  profundity,  the  penetration, 
the  originality  which  have  Iwen  ascribed  to  the  book,  are  not 
in  it.  INTiat  one  really  finds  in  it  are  elevation  of  thought, 
admirable  arrangement,  and  a  magnificent  style. 

^V^lile  it  is  an  error  to  ascribe  great  originality  to  the  con- 
ception or  plan  formed  and  carried  out  by  Bossaet,  it  is 
equally  an  error  to  deny  to  it  any.  True,  centuries  before  him 
the  writers  of  Scripture  had  plainly  taught  that  Ood  rules 
over  nations,  raises  up  and  casts  down  kings  and  peoples  ac- 
cording to  His  sovereign  pleasure,  and  purposes  to  establish  on 
earth  a  kingdom  of  holiness;  but  the  clearest  and  most  em- 
phatic affirmations  to  this  effect  fall  far  short  of  an  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  series  of  the  ages  and  the  world  of  empires  as 
a  system  of  law  and  order  regulated  and  pervaded  by  the 
wisdom  aud  will  of  Deity.  All  that  the  prophets  and  apostles 
declared  as  to  Divine  Providence  could  be  assented  to  by  those 
who  had  no  proper  couceptiou  of  a  universal  history',  or  of  the 
place  and  significance  of  nations  in  a  schem<i  of  human  devel- 
opment, Just  as  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  could  be  accepted 
ages  before  the  origination  of  geology.  Bossuet's  historical 
doctrine  is  much  more  closely  couuected  wiL}i  that  of  Augus- 
tine than  with  the  simple  germs  of  historical  doctrine  con- 
tained in  Scripture;  but  it  is  no  mere  restatement  even  of 
Augustine's  theorj'.    The  central  conception  of  the  Augustinian 


*  Boaauet  ban,  tif  coune,  a  promineiit  place  io  nil  hu<tctrics  of  French  literature. 
The  moat  importuit  of  the  biographical  wurtui  regarrliut^  him  are  BauBsct's  '  Hia- 
toir«  dc  Bo«8uet,*  4  voIh.,  1819;  Tabaraud's  'Suppli^meut  aux  hiatoirea  de  Bomiet 
et  de  FiSnAon,"  1822  ;  Kloquol's  '  ttude*  sur  la  vie  de  Bowuet,'  3  toU.  ;  and 
B^ume'a  '  iJiatoire  de  J.  B.  Busauet  et  de  vas  (£uvrt»,'  3  voU.,  1369-70.  Hia 
liistorical  pl.iluAjphf  h&A  bceu  touched  od  by  Siamoudi,  Couaio,  Jouflroy,  Caro, 
and  others,  and  troAted  of  at  greater  len^h  by  ^d:lo  (Hist,  of  Civ.  in  KutjIuDd, 
vol.  i.),  Laureut  (Phil,  de  THistoire),  Rougeniont  (Lea  Voux  Cit6is,  voL  iL\ 
and  Mayr  (Qc8Gkicfataau£bBiuug  der  Neuzeit). 
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hifitorical  iloctrine — tiie  conflict  of  the  Ivto  cilirs — holds  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  Bossuet's  work,  and  is  only  preijent  at  all 
in  a  greatly  modified  character.     The  harsh  piedestinarian 
durdism  so  fundameutal  and  so  conspicuous  in  tlie  '  De  Civitate 
Dei '  has  almost  disa]>peared  from   the  '  Biscours."      Further, 
while  the  historical  constituents  of  the  former  work  are  in- 
extricably comniincjlcd  with  apologetic,  polemic,  mythological, 
(theological,  aud  moral  disquisitions,  in  the  latter  the  survey 
C^   of  history  stands  out  with  comparative  purity  and  clearness. 
/"    The  history  is  viewed  in  a  relij^ious  light,  but  in  that  light  it 
y    is  presented  as  a  rationally  connected  aud  oi-derly  developed 
S    whole.     There  is  nothing  in  Augustine's  work  which   corre- 
/     spends  to  the  Third  Part  of  Bossuet's,  which  is,  however,  to 
the   historical   philosopher  by   far  its  most    interesting  and 
I  valuable  portion. 

(Bossnet  was  not  endowed  with  the  originality  wliich  makes 
discoveries  and  produces  new  views,  but  only  with  such  origin- 
ality as  apprehends  with  perfect  clearness  the  highest  thoughts 
in  general  circulation,  separates  them  with  extraordinary  judg- 
ment from  antiquated  aud  inferior  notions,  and  expresses  them 
with  surpassing  skill.  He  had  not  the  originality  which  would 
have  placed  him  in  advance  of  hia  age,  and  at  a  distance  from 
it,  but  simply  that  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
men  of  his  age. 

Th«  primary  purpose  of  his  work  was,  he  informs  us,  to  be 
to  the  histories  of  particular  peoples  and  epochs  what  a  general 
map  is  to  maps  of  particiUar  countries ;  its  aim  was  to  show  how 
nation  is  bound  to  nation,  generation  to  generation*  It  only, 
however,  accomplishes  this  purpose  very  imperfectly,  since 
^^  scarcely  any  relations  are  exhibited  in  it  except  theological 
ones.  It  consists  of  three  parts, — a  chronological  distribution 
of  the  events  of  history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
_-  reign  of  Charlemagne,  a  sketch  of  the  course  of  true  religion, 

and  a  survey  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.    This  division 

has  been  criticised  as  inartistic,  aud  involving  repetitions, 
seeing  that  the  sacred  and  secular  events  treated  of  together 
in  the  first  part  are  in  the  two  following  parts  ngain  dealt 
with  separately.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered,  that  although 
Bossuet  was  a  great  artist,  his  chief  design  i[i  writing  the 
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'  IHsconrse  on  TTniversal  History '  was  not  to  produce  a  work 
of  art,  any  more  than  of  science  or  pliilosophy,  but  to  attain  a 
practical  and  educational  end.  His  aim  was  to  exhibit  history 
in  such  a  light  as  would  convey  to  his  pupil  and  his  readers 
the  religious  and  political  impressions  which  he  believed  his- 
tory to  be  especially  meaut  to  impart  His  work  could  not  be 
better  planned  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  his  end. 

In  the  First  Part  liistory  is  divided  into  tAmU-P  ppupijja  Of 
these,  the  first  is  said  to  have  begun  with  the  creation  of 
Adam,  B.a  4004 ;  the  second  with  the  flood  of  Noah,  B.C.  2348 ; 
the  third  with  the  calling  of  Abraham,  B.C.  1921 ;  the  fourth 
with  the  giving  of  the  law  to  Moses,  B.C.  1401 ;  the  iifth  with 
the  capture  of  Troy,  B.C.  1124;  the  sixth  with  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  temple,  B.C.  1004 ;  the  seventh  with  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  b.c.  784 ;  the  eighth  with  the  restoration  of  tlie 
Jews  by  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  ac.  536 ;  the  ninth  with  the 
taking  of  Carthage  by  Scipio,  B.C.  200  ;  the  tenth  with  the 
birth  of  Christ ;  the  eleventh  with  Constantine's  public  adop- 
tion of  Christianity  (A.D.  312);  and  the  twelf^  with  the 
coronation  by  Pope  Leo  of  Charlemagne  as  Emperor  of  the 
Romans,  a.d.  800.  These  twelve  periods  are  regarded  as 
reducible  tu  seven  ages,  which  are  said  to  have  begun  respec- 
tively with  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Solomon,  Cyrus,  and 
Christ*.  Further,  both  epoclis  and  ages  are  regarded  as  included 
in  three  ^rent  Tieriods :  uamely,  that  of  the  law  of  nature,  which 
was  prior  to  Moses;  that  of  the  wriLteu  law,  which  extended 
from  Moses  to  Christ ;  and  that  of  grace.  When  it  is  obsen'ed 
that  seven  out  of  the  twelve  epochs,  all  the  ages  aud  all  the 
periods,  are  dated  according  to  Biblical  indications  aud  with 
reference  to  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of  Israel,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  *  Discourse '  of  Bossuet  is  very  far  from 
answering  fully  to  its  title,  or  from  really  dealing  with  uni- 
versal history. 

The  First  Part  of  Bossuet's  treatise  is  thus  to  a  large  extent 
a  summary  of  Biblical  history  as  recorded  in  the  Biblical  books. 
As  such  it  is  truly  admirable,  and  probably  even  to  this  day 
unsurpassed.  It  is  niarvidlous  how  luuch  Bossuet  manages  to 
say  in  a  few  words,  and  how  apt,  picturesque,  and  impressive 
these  are.   The  order  is  perfect ;  every  statement  is  in  its  place ; 
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every  fact  is  so  set  as  to  be  seen  in  the  light  of  its  relatioushii 
There  is  no  overcrowding  of  the  naiTOtive  with  details,  or  cora-"^ 
pressing  t(»gether  of  things  different  in  nature  and  unequal  in 
significance.     Masterly  ease,  thorough  naturalness,  just  propor- 
tions, a  beautiful  harmony  are  everywhere  apparent. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bossuet  accepted  the  Biblical  books  as 
historical  authorities  in  an  uncritical  manner.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  any  inquiry  into  the  sources  and  character  of 
the  Biblical  histories  was  necessary,  or  even  permissible. 
He  supposed  that  their  autliors  wrote  with  infallible  know- 
le<lge,  and  that  thc^re  could  be  no  error  in  their  statements. 
In  this  respect  he  fully  shared  the  general  belief  of  his  aye, 
which  is  still  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a  prevalent 
belief  in  most  Protestant  Churches.  His  uncritical  procedure 
was  therefore  a  natural  and  venial  fault.  Still  it  wns  a  fuult; 
and  it  has  to  be  remembered  in  this  connoction.  that  Bossuet 
took  a  prominent  and  deplorable  part  iu  the  attempt  to  sup- 
press a  work  far  superior  in  scientific  merit  to  anything,'  which 
he  was  himself  capable  of  producing — namely,  the  first  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  literary  product,  the  '  Kistoire  Critique 
du  Vieux  Testament '  (1678)  of  Eidiard  Simon.  Bossuet  had 
not  that  complete  intellectual  tnithfulness  which  is  the  first 
and  main  characteristic  of  the  scientific  spirit,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  l>ear  without  ])ain  and  aversion  tlie  light  of 
scientific  criticism. 

The  chronology  of  his  historical  sketch  has  been  much 
praised  by  some  writers.  In  reality,  it  was  simply  taken, 
without  acknowledgment,  from  Usher. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  *  Discourse '  delineates  the  course  of 
religion — la  sitite  de  la  rcligwn.  Religion  is  regarded  as  con- 
fined to  Jews  and  Christians.  In  heathendom  nothing  is  seen 
save  idolatry.  And  idolatry  is  viewed  as  ult«r  extravagance, 
the  strength  of  which  lies  in  what  its  foolishness  attests,  the 
weakness  of  reason.  To  this  cause,  aided  by  sense,  interest, 
ignorance,  a  false  reverence  for  antiquity,  policy,  philosophy, 
and  lieresy,  the  extent  of  its  sway  and  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
lodging it,  are  traced.  The  history  of  religi<in  is  for  Bossuet, 
as  for  Augustine,  the  history  of  the  people  of  God,  or  of  the 
civitas  Dei;    but  he  does   not,  like  Augustine,   identify   the 
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people  of  Gotl  with  a  certain  number  of  persons  specially 
pretlestinated  to  «terual  life.  He  imderstanda  the  civUds  Dei 
to  be  a  really  liistoriea!  commuuity  aud  kingdom,  the  people  of 
Israel  under  the  old  dispensation  aud  the  Christian  Church 
under  the  new.  At  the  same  time,  lie  does  not  contradict,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  accepts  the  Pauline  aud  Augustinian  view 
of  an  Israel  within  Israel,  of  a  nan*ower  and  a  wider  election. 

Id  the  Second  Part  of  his  work,  then,  Bossuet  seeks  to 
describe  "  the  different  states  of  the  people  of  God  under  the 
law  of  nature  and  under  tlie  patriarchs;   under  Moses  and 
under  the  written  law ;  under  David  and  under  the  prophets ; 
during  the  time  between  the  return  from  the  captivity  aud 
Jesus  Christ;  and  tinally,  under  Jesus  Christ  Himself — that  is 
to  say,  under  the  law  of  grace  and  under  the  Gospel;  in  the 
ages  wliich  louked  forward  to  Messiah  and  in  those  to  which 
he  has  appeared;  iu  those  in  which  the  worship  of  God  is  i 
confined  to  a  single  people  and  iu  those  in  which,  as  foretold  I 
in  the  ancient  prophecies,  it  has  been  diffused  over  the  whole  I 
earth;  iu  those,  in  fine,  wlieu  men,  still  weak  and  rude,  require 
to  be  sustained  by  temporal  rewards  and  punisliments,  and  in 
those  when  the  faithful,  more  fully  instructed,  must  live  only 
by  faith,  attached  to  the  blessings  of  eternity,  and  suffering,  i& 
the  hope  of  obtaining  them,  all  the  evils  which  can  exercise 
theii-  patience."     Religion  is,  according  to  Bossuet,  not  unpro-^J 
greasive,  but  passes  through  an  orderly  suggestion  of  states,      I 
and  from  feebleness  to  strength,  from  infancy  to  maturity.   — 
The  reality  of  progress  is  clearly  and  practically  recognised  by  I 
him  throughout  his  whole  work,  not  excepting  even  the  portion  / 
of  it  devoted  to  tracing  the  course  of  religion.     He  represents  I 
religion,  however,  as  having  been  always  uniform,  or  rather/ 
always  the  same,  the  same  God  having  been  always  accepted/ 
as  the  Author,  and  the  same  Clirist  as  the  Saviour,  of  the  human] 
race.     The  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  history  of  the) 
Christian  Church,  are  viewed  as  one  through  their  union  ill  \ 
Jesus  Christ,  the  former  iiuding  in  Him  its  consummation  anij 
the  latter  its  commencement ;  so  that,  either  as  expected  or  as 
possessed,  He  has  beeu  iu  all  ages  the  hope  aud  the  consolation 
of  His  children.     Boesuet's  delineation  of  the  course  of  religion  f 
is,  in  fact,  mainly  au  exposition  of  Biblical  history  and  a  defence  I 
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(aud  application  of  Biblical  prophecy,  which  is  regarded  na  the 
key  to  tiie  interpretation  of  history.    Its  general  aim  is  to  prove 
—   that  religion  is  of  all  things  the  oldest,  the  least  ehangcablCf 
the  noblest,  and   that  the  Church   over  which   Innocent  XL 
presided  was  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  the  guardian  and  pos- 
j  sessor  of  all  spiritual  truth;  in  other  words,  it  is  apologetic, 
I   and  not  philnsophical. 

So  far  as  the  second  diWsiou  of  Bossuet's  treatise  is  merely 
a  plea  for  prophecy  and  miracle,  for  the  Bible  or  Christianity 
or  tlie  Churcli,  I  do  not  require  to  pass  any  judgment  upon  ic 
Its  main  thesis,  however,  h  historical ;  and  I  must  express  my 
conviction  that  Bossuet  has  failed  to  establish  it,  and  that 

I  history  is  not  favourable  to  it.  Religion  is  found,  when  com- 
prehensively and  impartially  studied,  to  have  been  as  change- 
able as  any  other  historical  phenomenon.  It  has  \Tiried  from 
age  to  age,  from  land  to  land,  just  as  industry,  art,  and  philt>- 

_^_  sophy  havL'  done.  It  has  a  certain  unity  amidst  all  its  changes 
as  they  have,  but  not  the  crude  external  unity  which  Bossuet 
fancied  it  to  possess.  The  virtual  identification  of  religion 
with  Jewish  aud  Christian  mouotlieism  rests  on  a  narrow  and 
nnworthy  conception  of  religion,  so  far  excusable  in  Bossuet*s 
day,  yet  even  then  seen  to  be  false  by  minds  otherwise  inferior 
to  his  own.     It  is  a  mere  illusion  to  regard  the  Church  as 

— ^  having  been  more  stable  or  less  continuously  in  motion  than 
the  State.    The  lionmn  Catholic  Church  is  not  an  institution  of 

.-*.  any  extraordinary  age,  and  was  already  in  decay  when  Bossuet 
wrote.     Its  claim  to  be  in  exclusive  possession  of  any  truth  is 
incapable  of  historical  proof. 
'*^"     The  Third  Part  of  Bossuet's   Discourse'  treats  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires — la  suite  des  empires.     In  it,  as  in  the  entire 
vork,  the  central  thought  is  that  a  Di\'ine  hand  trains  and 
/guides  collective  humanity  for  the  religion  of  Christ,  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  Church  ;  and  that  all  historical  changes  may 
be  co-ordinated  with  n^ference  to  n  single  end,  the  good  of  the 
Church.    "  God  has  made  use  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
to  chastise  His  people ;  of  the  Persians  to  restore  it ;  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  immediate  successors  to  protect  it ;  of  Antiochus 
the  Great  aud  his  successors  to  exercise  it;  and  of  the  Romans 
to  maintain  its  liberty  against  the  kings  of  Syria  beut  only  on 
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destroying  it,  to  avenjje  its  rejection  and  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
and  to  secure  the  spread  and  triumpli  of  the  Christian  faith." 
The  world  of  nations  is  thus  like  the  world  of  nature,  a  con- 
nected and  ordftrly  system  ruled  by  the  will  and  revealing  the 
wisdom  of  the  Author  of  the  universe. 

But,  further,  in  this  portion  of  his  treatise,  Bossuet  indicates      \ 
tlie   special  secondary  causes  wliich  under   the   hand  of  Pro — -^i 
vidence  determined  the  revolutions  of  Scythia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,      j 
Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome.     He  represents  the 
various  nations  aa  having  had  qualities  assijjued  to  them  suit- 
able to  the  missions  which  they  were  to  fulfil.     *'  And  as  in  all 
afl'airs  there  is  that  which  prepares  thorn,  which  determines 
the  undertaking  of  them,  and  which  causes  them  to  succeed, 
the  true  science  of  history  is  to  observe  in  each  period  of  time 
those  secret  dispositions  which  have  prepared  great  changes, 
and  the  important  conjunctures  which  have  brouglit  them  to 
pass."     It  is   not  enough  to  look   at  remarkable   events  and 
decisive  revolutions  merely  as  they  outwardly  appear ;  it  is 
necfissary  to  penetrate  to  the  inclinations,  the  manners,  the 
characters  of  the  petiples  and  persons  that  have  effected  theuL 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  chance  in  history,  and  fortune  is      ^ 
a  word  devoid  of  meaning.     God  alone  rules,  but  He  rules  y^ 
through  second  causes,  through  men  and  nations  being  what  \ 
they  are,  and  related  as  they  are,  unless  in  certain  exceptional   j 
cases  where  He  wills  that  His  own  hand  should  be  seen  in   La 
direct   intervention,   in    immediate   action.      But   the   second  *' 
causes  of  historiciil  events  are  only  superficially  investigated 
by  Bossuet.    He  is  too  content  to  explain  conquests  as  brought 
about  by  God  insjiiring  certain  men  and  their  followers  with 
invincible  courage,  and  causes  terror  to  marcli  before  them ; ' 
useful  laws  by  His  giving  to  legislators  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  foresight ;  peace  and  order  by  His  restraint  of  human 
passions;   and   strife   and    revolution    by    His    letting    these 
passions  loose.    He  constantly  spares  himself  the  labour  of 
explaining  historical  changes  by  historical  agencies,  and  refers 
them  instead  to  those  eternal  counsels  of  God  with  wiiich  he 
so  confidently  felt  himself  to  be  thorougldy  acquainted. 

Tliere  can  be  no  diflerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  literary 
genius  and  artistic  skill  displayed  by  Bossuet  in  delineating 
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the  features  and  trociiicj  the  succession  of  the  great  empires  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  panorama  exhibited  is  magnificent; 
the  ixirtraits  drawn  of  the  several  nations  are  marvels  ot 
beauty  and  power.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  this  portion 
of  Bossuet's  work  will  ever  bo  deprived  of  its  value  or  attrac- 
tiveness by  the  increase  of  historical  knowledge.  As  regards 
it  he  cannot,  T  think,  be  said  Co  have  had  any  predecessor,  and 
he  has  as  yet,  perhaps,  had  no  successful  rival.  Its  chief 
fault  hardly  affects  its  character  as  a  work  of  art,  and  if  rather 
inconsistent  with  its  author's  general  historical  theory,  is  on 
that  account  all  the  more  creditable  to  liis  human  sympathies. 
The  defect  to  which  I  refer  is  that  his  portraits  of  the  heathen 
nations  are  more  or  less  Hattering,  the  nobler  traits  of  each 
people  being  made  prominent,  while  their  baser  features  are 
left  indistinct  or  uuiudicated. 

On  whatever  subject  Uossuet  touches  in  tracing  the  course 
of  empires,  the  singular  appropriateness  of  liis  language  bears 
witness  to  his  careful  study  of  the  matter  dealt  with.  Says 
Nisard,  "  Conde  could  not  have  better  characterised  the  im- 
petuous valour  of  the  Persians,  or  the  masterly  tactics  of  the 
Greeks,  or  the  rigidity  of  the  Macedouiau  phalanx,  or  the 
shock  of  the  Koman  legiou ;  he  could  not  have  painted  better 
his  own  models,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Scipio,  and  Cajsar. 
Colbert  could  not  have  appreciated  in  terms  more  appropriate 
and  exact,  or  viewed  from  a  higher  point  of  vantage  the  wise 
administration  of  the  Egyptians,  the  practical  grandeur  of  their 
arts,  the  economy  of  theii*  public  works.  A  statesman  like 
Richelieu  could  not  have  penetrated  more  keenly  into  the 
profound  policy  of  the  Koman  seuale.  Machiavelli  could  not 
liave  seen  more  clearly  into  the  rivalries  of  Greece,  even  aided 
by  the  spectacle  which  Italy,  agitated  by  similar  rivalries,  pre- 
sented to  him.  Neither  Cujas  nor  rothier  could  have  sliown 
better  the  import  of  the  Eoman  laws.  For  the  understanding 
of  general  relations  and  for  technical  propriety  of  expression, 
Boasuet  is  unequalled  in  our  language.  This  great  writer  is 
the  only  one  whom  I  know,  in  whom  one  can  never  detect, 
whatever  he  the  maltur  of  which  he  treats,  either  any  indecision 
or  effort."  * 

■  Hist,  do  U  Utt^raturo  fruitftlao,  t  iv.  pp.  296,  207  ;ec).  1850). 
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Bosauet  had  a  profound  admiration  for  the  charftcter  and  - 
genius  of  the  Koman  people.  His  own  nature  was  of  a  grandly 
Boman  type,  and  he  had  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spii'it  of 
Eoraan  institutions  and  of  the  ^eat  Eoraan  writers.  Hence 
the  two  chapters  on  Eome  with  which  his  work  closes  are  not 
only  of  remarkable  merit  for  ease  and  power  of  description, 
but  for  judicious  appreciation  of  the  causes  of  Koman  grandeur 
and  decline.  They  show  that  if  he  had  not  had  other  aims  iu 
lu8  treatise,  he  might  have  done  much  for  Uie  philosophy  of 
history ;  and  thoy  make  as  regret  that  he  did  not,  as  he  pur- 
posed to  do,  compose  a  *  Discoura '  on  the  development  of 
France  and  the  successes  and  decline  of  Mohammedanism. 

As  we  liave  seen,  Bossuet  regards  all  liistory  from  the  [ 
religious  point  of  view.  His  entire  teacliing  concerning  it  is 
based  on  the  thought  of  a  Divine  plan  determining  and  per- 
vading it ;  on  the  belief  that  God  rules  the  whole  course  of 
human  tilings  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  own  purposes.  This 
thought  in  itself,  or  when  not  unwarrantably  narrowed  and 
[  specialised,  is  just  the  idea  of  Divine  Providence,  and  it  will  be 
rejected  only  by  those  who  refuse  to  recognise  Divine  agency 
in  the  universe ;  this  belief  is  just  the  conviction  that  the  Lord  t 
reigneth,  and  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  being  accomplished  | 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Eternal,  and  it  will  be  shared  by  all  I 
wlto  acknowledge  a  purpose  and  plan  in  the  structure  of  the 
evolution  of  the  world.  Those  who  see  evidences  of  Supreme 
Will  and  wisdom  iu  physical  nature  will  not  fail  to  see  its 
traces  also  in  the  development  of  humanity.  The  hitman  race  ' 
has  had  a  history.  Generations  after  generations  have  oome 
and  gone  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest ;  but  that  history  has 
proceeded  onwards  without  break,  without  stoppage,  in  obedi- 
ence to  laws  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  only  yet  groping 
after.  There  has  been  progress,  order,  plan,  from  the  first  day 
of  man's  creation  down  to  the  present  hour,  yet  man  himself 
has  been  ignorant  of  it,  and  heedless  of  it.  The  very  con- 
ception is  a  modern  one,  and  is  vague,  inadequate,  and  in 
manifold  ways  positively  erroneous,  even  iu  the  highest  minds 
of  our  time.  Few  have  had  the  slightest  glimpse  of  the  order 
which  yet  embraced  their  ever)'  action ;  fewer  still  have 
sought  to  conform  to  it    From  iirst  to  last,  from  the  beginning 
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of  human  histor}'  until  now,  the  immense  majority  of  our 
race  have  set  before  them  ends  of  their  own,  narrow  and  mean 
schemes  merely  for  personal  good ;  and  yet,  altliough  it  has 
been  so,  and  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  tiimult,  and  war,  the 
order,  progress,  plan,  referred  to,  has  been  slowly  and  silently 
but  surely  built  up.  The  men  who  have  accomplished  it  have 
not  meant  to  do  so;  nay,  they  have  been  as  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  the  vast  scheme  which  they  were  realising  as  the  bees 
are  of  the  mathematical  principles  on  which  they  construct  the 
cells  of  their  honeycombs ;  their  reason  has  been  as  blind  as 
any  brute's  instincts  If,  when  we  look  up  at  the  heavens  and 
ponder  on  wliat  science  tells  us  of  the  systems  of  worlds  above 
us,  all  proceeding  in  their  courses  with  perfect  regularity,  we 
feel  humbled  in  adoration  before  a  present  reigning  God,  we 
shall  not  be  less  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine  agency 
-when  we  observe  how  order  and  the  common  good  are  brought 
out  of  the  confusion  and  conflict  of  millions  of  human  wills 
which  seek  merely  their  own  pleasure  and  interest.  The 
denial  of  the  Divine  presence  and  purpose  in  the  movements 
of  human  society  is  an  inference  from  atheism,  not  an  induc- 
tion of  science,  and  least  of  all  a  special  result  of  the  science  of 
hifitorj'.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  rather  say  with  Niebuhr, 
that  "  history  is,  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  one  which  tends 
most  decidedly  to  produce  belief  in  Providence." 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  an  idea  is  true  there  can 
be  no  application  of  it  which  is  illegitimate.  And  to  lay  this 
idea  of  a  Di^'ine  Providence,  or  any  other  theological  idea,  as 
the  foundation  of  a  philosophy  of  history,  ia  an  illegitimate 
application  of  it.  It  is  to  reverse  the  true  relation  of  science 
and  theology.  Keligious  truths  are  inferences  from  scientific 
laws,  not  these  laws  themselves,  nor  the  rationale  of  them.  It 
is  only  where  science  ends  that  religious  philosophy  begins. 
The  results  of  science  serve  as  data  to  religious  philosophy. 
Science  shows  that  certain  laws  and  relations  hold  among 
phenomena,  and  whether  the  phenomena  be  inorganic,  organic, 
animate,  mental,  moral,  or  social,  tliis  is  all  wliich  science  does ; 
it  rests  in  the  laws,  the  ultimate  general  relations  of  pheno- 
mena, and  sucks  neither  by  intuition  nor  any  form  of  inference 
to  transcend  them.     It  leaves  to  religious  pliilosophy  to  go 
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farther  and  higher  if  it  can,  to  avnil  itself  of  the  broadast  and 
latest  scientific  generalisations,   and   to   consecrate  them,  to 
invest  them  with  a  halo  of  celestial  glory,  by  showing  that  the 
laws  and  relations  discovered  by  science — the  adjustments  and 
harmonies  which  prevail  throughout  creation — are  expressions 
of  the  thoughts  of  an  Infinite  Intelligence  into  communion  with 
which  it  is  permitted  us  in  some  feeble  degree  to  enter — are 
revelations  of  the   character  of  the   Creator.     These  truths 
Bossuet  has  overlooked  or  disbelieved.     He  accordingly  makes   " 
what  is  an  inference  from  the  philosophy  of  history  its  funda- 
mental premiss,     lie  explains  by  the  doctrine  of  a  Providence  — - 
the  ver}'  conditions  from  wliick  we  conclutle  the  existence  of  a 
Providence.    He  does  not  make  an  independent  application  of 
induction  to  the  facts  of  history,  but  he  attempts  to  account  for 
these  facts  by>,an  article  of  his  theological  creed.     This  is  an 
obviously  unscientific  process.     It  ia  to  make  what  ought  to  be 
the  apex  of  an  ediKce  its  basis.     It  is  to  try  to  build  by  be-1 — 
ginning  at  the  top.    And  this  radical  error  is  the  radical  and  I 
generative  principle  of  Bossuet's  system. 

Besides,  many  who  believe  in  Providence  will  refuse  to  accept 
Bossuet's  representation  of  it.  His  whole  mode  of  conceiving 
of  the  Divine  Being  aud  government,  will  seem  to  them  crudely 
and  irreverently  anthropomorphic.  He  does  not,  indeed,  ascribe 
to  God  bodily  parts,  but  he  ascribes  to  Him  human  passions, 
petty  designs,  and  questionable  motives.  Worse  than  his  idol- 
ising of  Louis  XIV.  as  a  kind  of  god  on  earth,  is  his  imaj^ining 
God  to  be  a  kind  of  Louis  XIV.  in  heaven.  If  it  be  said  that 
he  only  spoke  as  the  Hebrew  prophets  had  taught  him,  the 
answer  will  be  that  he  had  no  right  to  employ  their  figurative 
and  metaphorical  language  to  express  essential  reality ;  no  right 
to  confound  the  language  of  religious  emotion  with  that  of 
philosophical  thought.  The  idea  of  Providence  is  as  central  in 
the  historical  tlieory  of  Vico  as  it  is  in  that  of  Bossuet,  but  it 
is  wholly  different  in  tlie  two  theories,  and  that  simply  because 
Vice's  idea  of  God  was  profound  and  reverent,  Bossuet's  com- 
paratively shallow  and  irreverent. 

Further,  Bossuet  not  only  descends  from  Providence  to  his- 
tory instead  of  rising  from  history  to  Providence,  but  he 
attributes  to  Providence  a  single  and  very  definite  design  or 
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thought.  He  represents  the  sole  aim  of  Providence  in  histor)' 
to  be  the  establishment  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  he  identifies  witli  the  liouiau  Catholic 
Church.  Kow,  even  if  he  had  not  thus  taken  a  narrow  and 
erroneous  view  of  the  Christian  religion^-eveu  if  he  had  not 
thus  confounded  it  mtlv  Komanisra — liis  reading  of  the  riddle 
of  Providence  might  be  seriously  questioned.  There  is  no  room, 
indeed,  for  reasonable  doubt  that  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  as  well  as  Judea,  contributed  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Christ,  for  the  reception  and  spread  of  the  Gospel,  for  the 
formation  and  diffusion  of  a  Christian  civilisation.  This  is  a 
fact  which  uot  only  admits  of  convincing  historical  proof,  but 
which  has  been  admirably  proved  in  many  recent  works : 
for  instance,  in  the  introductions  to  the  Church  Histories  of 
Neander,  Scbaff,  and  Pressens^,  and  DoUinger's  '  Court  of  the 
Gentiles.'  But  Bossuet,  like  so  many  before  and  since,  was 
not  content  to  abide  within  the  safe  limits  of  a  statement  of 
facts;  or  rather,  while  beheving  that  he  was  doing  so,  he  main- 
tained instead,  as  identical  with  such  a  statement,  an  assertion 
which  is  in  reality  very  different,  far  broader,  and  far  more 
hazardous, — the  assertion  that  the  world  exists  only  for  one 
true  ami  perfect  reUgion,  that  the  rise  aud  spread  of  that  reU- 
gion  is  the  single  end  or  ultimate  final  cause  of  all  history,  the 
sole  ground  for  the  existence  of  any  age  or  nation.  It  may  be 
so,  but  what  is  our  evidence  for  it  ?  Can  we  really  penetrate 
so"  far  into  the  depths  of  the  Divine  counseEs  as  to  know  the  full 
purpose  of  God  in  the  lives  of  all  nations,  in  the  events  of  all 
time  ?  That  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  aud  Rome  were 
all  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity  we  may  well 
maintain,  for  history  proves  that  they  did  so ;  but  that  these 
nations,  and  still  more  that  nations  like  India  and  China,  so 
ancient,  so  populous,  so  remarkable  and  peculiar  in  civilisation, 
and  on  which  the  beams  of  the  Gospel  shiue  so  feebly  even  at 
the  present  hour,  have  existed  solely  or  mainly  for  Christianity, 
is  an  entirely  different  proposition,  and  one  which  we  may 
reasonably  question.  And  while  it  may  be  disputed  whether 
the  final  end  of  Providence  is  what  even  in  this  general  form 
it  ia  said  to  be,  when  the  general  form  is  withdrawn  for  a 
special,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  regarded  as  equiva- 
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lent  to  the  Christian  religion,  room  even  for  doubt  ceases,  and 
the  qiiestionable  gives  place  to  the  certainly  false.  Whether 
historj'  can  or  cannot  prove  that  humanity  exists  for  Christianity 
may  be  a  theme  for  controversy;  but  nothing  in  history  is  surer 
than  that  it  does  not  exist  for  the  Charch.  For  some  centuries 
now  the  whole  course  of  history  has  been  proving  that  conclu- 
sively to  all  who  are  willing  to  be  taught  by  it.  The  successive 
stages  of  progress  accomplished  during  these  centuries  have 
been  marked  by  the  successive  and  growing  deliverance  of  the 
State,  of  art,  of  literature  and  science,  of  the  individual  reason 
and  conscience,  and  the  various  social  activities,  from  the  grasp 
and  authority  of  tht;  i'liurch.  Into  her  bosom  they  will  never 
more  return.  She  will  never  more,  like  the  Church  of  the 
middle  ages,  have  their  power  to  yield.  It  has  cost  humanity 
too  much  to  separate  each  one  of  them  from  her  sway,  and 
humanity  has  gained  too  much  by  the  separation  for  it  to 
allow  of  anything  of  the  kind.  The  Church  has  lost  dominion 
over  all  these  things  for  ever,  and  her  loss  has  been  the  gain 
of  the  world  and  the  gain  of  religion. 

Tlie  conception  entertained  by  Bossuet  of  the  final  cause 
of  history  could  not  fail  to  render  him  nnjust  towards  many 
nations,  coidd  not  fail  to  make  him  overlook  their  significance 
in  the  world.  This  injustice  ha^  been  exposed  by  Sismondi, 
Cousin,  Buckle,  and  others,  who  have  seen  only  vaguely  the 
root-principles  of  it,  They  have  remarked  that  he  says  little 
of  Persia,  less  of  Egj'pt,  and  nothing  of  India  and  China,  and 
has  taken  no  account  of  art,  science,  and  industry  as  elements 
of  social  life,  which  is  quite  enough  to  show  that  he  was  far 
from  realising  the  comprehensiveness  and  wealth  of  history. 
If  he  did  not  see  in  it  only  religion,  religion  was  certainly  the 
one  element  of  which  he  had  a  clear  enough  apprehension  to 
be  able  to  trace  the  development.  Nor  could  he  do  that 
otherwise  than  most  imperfectly.  For,  first,  the  very  notion 
of  development  in  theology  was  then  scarcely  entertained  by 
Protestant,  and  altogether  alien  to  Catholic  di\'ines.  And 
next,  he  had  not,  and  no  man  in  his  time  liad,  sympathy 
enough  with  the  heathen  religions  of  the  world  to  discern 
the  truths  which  were  in  them,  their  affinities  to  the  human 
spirit,  and   their  relations  to  the  Cliristian  faith.      Classical 
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mythology  was  then  only  a  mass  of  discordant  and  indeccnl 
absurditiea ;  the  spiritual  life  of  the  East^irn  world  was  shrouded 
in  darkness ;  and  the  history  of  Christianity  itself  had  not  yet 
been  written  with  much  of  critical  d  is  crimination,  or  philo- 
sophic insight,  or  that  imaginative  sympathy  which  reanimates 
and  re-embodies  the  past  It  was  thus  inevitable  that  Bosauet's 
attempt  to  sketch  the  history  even  of  religion  should  b©  de- 
fective ;  and  it  is  simplest  justice  to  him  to  remember  that 
many  things  in  that  history,  familiar  now  even  to  the  unlearned, 
were  then  undreamt  of  even  by  scholars. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  Bossuet  in  attending  chiefly 
to  the  religious  element  in  history,  and  taking  little  account  of 
-other  elements,  was  exercising  a  right  of  choice  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  Some  of  his  critics  have  judged  his  'Diacoura*  as  if 
he  had  undertaken  to  treat  history  only  as  a  philosopher,  as  if 
he  had  engaged  to  write  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  science  of 
history.  In  that  case  we  should  have  been  warranted  to  de- 
mand that  every  historical  element  should  be  enumerated  and 
estimated  at  its  proper  value.  But  Bossuet  made  no  such  pro- 
fession, entered  into  no  such  engagement.  He  sought  primarily 
not  the  advancement  of  science,  but  practical  utility,  Christian 
edification ;  and  in  order  to  secure  this,  it  was  as  integral  a  part 
of  his  plan  to  show  the  perpetuity  and  enforce  the  claims  of 
Christianity  as  to  trace  the  rise  and  fail  of  empires.  It  is  con- 
sequently unfair  to  judge  him  as  if  he  had  professed  to  bo  only 
either  an  Iiistorical  philosopher  or  a  philosophical  historian. 

When  speaking  of  justice  in  couuection  with  the  criticism  of 
Bossuet's '  Discourse,"  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  refrain  from  say- 
ing that  Mr  Buckle's  criticism  of  it  appears  to  me  indefensible. 
It  is  true  that  Bossuet  has  sacrificed  other  nations  to  the  Jews ; 
but  serious  as  that  error  is,  it  is  not  more  fatal  to  a  truthful 
estimate  of  universal  history,  does  not  show  greater  inability  to 
rise  to  a  philosophical  view  of  history,  than  to  see  in  them  only, 
as  Mr  Buckle  does,  "  an  obstinate  and  ignorant  race,  which  owed 
to  other  peoples  any  scanty  knowledge  they  ever  attained." 
Bossuet's  error  lay  not  so  much  in  exaggerating  the  importance 
of  the  Jewish  nation  in  history,  as  in  overlooking  the  importance 
of  other  nations.  Even  if,  rejecting  miracle  and  special  revela- 
tion, we  consent  to  regard  everything  in  its  history,  legislation. 
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literature,  and  religion  as  merely  natural,  the  Jewish  nation 
will  still  appear  to  the  intelligent  and  unbiassed  student  as  the 
most  remarkable  in  oriental  antiquity.  Only  an  eye  incapable 
of  distinguishing  between  outer  appearance  and  inner  reality^ 
between  material  and  spiritual  greatness,  will  rank  it  as  lower 
than  even  Egypt,  Assyria,  China,  or  India.  Certainly  none  of 
these  kingdoms  has  had  a  tithe  of  its  influence  on  the  civilisatioa 
of  Europe.  The  legislation  of  Rome,  it  must  be  adnaitted,  has 
aifected  that  of  modem  states  more  powerfully  than  even  that 
of  Judea,  but  the  legislation  of  Home  alone.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  political  spirit  of  classical  or  of 
Jewish  antiquity  has  worked  most  influentially  in  Christendom. 
As  mere  literatui-e,  the  Old  Testament  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  and,  in  particular,  there  is  uothiug  iu  Greece  or 
Kome,  nothing  in  all  the  East  or  West,  like  its  sacred  poetry. 
There  was  a  sense  of  moral  claims  and  moral  wants  developed 
in  Israel  from  very  early  times  such  as  existed  nowhere  else 
before  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  which  avowedly  based  itself 
on  Judaism,  As  a  religion,  many  will  refuse  to  regard  it  as  a 
supernatural  revelation;  but  they  must  surely  admit  that  we 
are  entitled  to  adapt  to  it  the  language  in  which  Aristotle  speaks 
of  Anaxagoras,  "  that  the  man  who  first  announced  that  Reason 
was  the  cause  of  the  world  and  of  all  orderly  arrangement  in 
nature,  no  less  than  in  living  bodies,  appeared  like  a  man  in 
sober  senses  in  comparison  with  those  who  heretofore  had 

en  speaking  at  random  and  in  the  dark;"  and  to  say  that 
"fhe  nation  which  had  a  pure  and  elevating  moral  and  mono- 
theistic creed  for  many  centuries  before  any  other  had  risen 
above  a  degrading  and  fantastic  idolatry,  pantheism,  or  poly- 
theism, appears  among  them  as  a  sober  and  sane  man,  awake 
and  in  the  daylight,  in  comparison  >vith  those  who  are  dreara- 
iug,  or  drunk,  or  stumbling  in  the  dark.  In  Judaism  both 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  have  their  roots. 

The  way  in  which  Bossuet  treated  Mohammedanism  is  severely 
censured  by  Mr  Buckle.  He  says  (vol.  i.  pp.  725,  726,  first  ed.), 
"Every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  civilisation  will  allow 
that  no  small  share  of  it  is  due  to  those  gleams  of  light  which, 
in  the  midst  of  surrounding  darkuess,  shot  from  the  great  centres 
of  Cordova  and  Bagdad.     Tliese,  however,  were  the  work   of 
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Mohammedanism  ;  and  as  Bossuet  had  been  taught  that  Moham- 
medanism is  a  postilontiul  heresy,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  Christian  nations  had  derived  anything  from  so 
corrupt  a  source.  The  consequence  is  that  he  says  nothing  of 
that  great  religion,  the  noise  of  which  has  filled  the  world ;  and 
having  occasion  to  mention  its  founder,  he  treats  him  with  scorn, 
as  an  impudent  impostor,  whose  pretensions  it  is  hardly  fitting 
to  notice.  The  great  apostle,  who  diffused  among  miUions  of 
idolaters  the  sublime  verity  of  one  God,  is  spoken  of  by  Bossuet 
I  with  supreme  contempt ;  because  Bossuet,  with  the  true  spirit 
I  of  his  profession,  could  see  nothing  to  admire  in  those  whose 
opinions  differed  from  his  own.  But  when  he  has  occasion  to 
mention  some  obscure  member  of  that  class  to  whicli  he  himself 
belonged,  then  it  is  that  he  scatters  his  praises  with  boundless 
profusion.  lu  his  scheme  of  universal  liistory,  Mohammed  is 
not  worthy  to  play  a  part  He  is  passed  by ;  but  the  truly 
great  man,  the  man  to  whom  the  human  race  is  really  indebted 
is — Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours.  He  it  is,  says  Bossuet,  whose  un- 
rivalled actions  filled  the  universe  with  his  fame,  both  during 
his  lifetime  and  after  his  death.  It  is  true  that  not  one  educated 
man  in  fifty  has  ever  heard  tlie  name  of  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours. 
But  Martin  performed  miracles,  and  the  Church  had  made  him 
a  saint :  his  claims,  therefore,  to  the  attention  of  liistorians,  must 
be  far  superior  to  the  claims  of  one  who,  like  Mohammed,  was 
without  these  advantages.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
only  eminent  writer  on  history  during  the  power  of  Louis  SIV., 
the  greatest  man  Asia  has  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  considered  in  every  way  inferior  to 
a  mean  and  ignorant  monk,  whose  most  important  achievement 
was  the  erection  of  a  monastery,  and  wlio  spent  the  best  part  of 
his  life  in  useless  solitude,  trembling  before  the  superstitious 
fancies  of  his  weak  and  ignoble  nature." 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  this  criticism  at  its 
worth,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  show  that  although  the 
Mohammedan  was  a  powerful  and  iu  many  respects  admirable 
movement,  it  yet  involved  no  great  original  idea,  the  religious 
truth  which  it  contained  and  diffused  being  drawn  from  Jewish, 
and  the  scientific  truth  from  Greek  sources ;  that  even  if 
Bossuet  had  tried  and  failed  to  appreciate  that  movement,  his 
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failure  ought  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  spirit  of  his  age  than 
to  the  spirit  of  his  profession  ;  that  the  meaning  of  the  lanjyuajje 
actually  employed  by  liim  is  jnisrcpresented  and  caricatured  ;  or 
that  wrong  is  done  to  the  memory  of  Martin  of  Tours,  whose 
youth  and  manhood  were  spent  not  in  useless  solitude  but 
in  the  Eoman  camp,  who.  although  sharing  in  the  superstilioos 
of  his  contemporaries,  certainly  carried  into  his  later  life  of 
monk  and  bishop  no  weakness  or  ignobleness  of  nature,  but  a 
heroic  courage  which  enabled  him  to  face  death  often  in  his 
struggle  with  Celtic  and  Latin  paganism,  and  a  Christian 
dignity  conspicuously  displayed  before  an  emperor  sun-ounded 
with  episcopal  adulations,  and  who  is  known  not  only  as  the 
founder  of  a  monastery  but  as  the  advocate  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, as  a  man  who  protested  by  word  and  deed  against  the 
iIlte^^'ention  of  secular  power  in  religious  matters,  and  branded 
with  his  solemn  reprobation  the  bishops  who  took  part  in  the 
persecution  of  the  heretic  Priscillian  and  his  disciples.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  prove  any  of  these  facts,  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  do.  as  there  are  two  still  more  conclusive  as  to  the 
rashness  and  unfairness  of  Mr  Buckle's  accusation — viz.,  first, 
tliat  all  that  Bossuet  has  written  in  his '  Discours '  about  Martin 
of  Tours  isju&t  the  two  linu  which  Mr  Buckle  quotes ;  and  next, 
that  at  the  end  of  that  discourse  he  informs  us  he  meant  to- 
write  anot?ur  in  order  to  explain  the  historj^  of  France  and  the 
rise  and  decline  of  Mohammedanism, — "  Ce  mSme  discours  vous 
d^couvTJra  les  causes  des  prodigieux  succ^  de  Mahomet  et  de 
ses  successeuTS:  cet  empire,  qui  a  commence  deux  cents  ans 
avant  Chnrlemange,  pouvait  trouver  sa  place  dans  ce  discours; 
mais  j'ai  cru  qu'il  valait  mieux  vous  faire  voir  dans  une  meme 
suite  ses  commencements  et  sa  dtJcadence."  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  it  might  be  as  difficult  for  a  nineteentli-century 
positivist  to  be  completely  just  to  a  seventeenth-century  Catholic 
bishop,  as  for  the  latter  to  appreciate  truthfully  the  great 
qualiiies  of  an  Arabian  "  faux  proph^te."  * 

^  Mr  Hutb,  in  his  'Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  TtiomaB  Buckle,'  vd).  u  pp. 
237-239,  haa  replied  to  ray  criticiBm  of  Buckle's  cermure  of  Boesuot.  He  begins 
with  the  worda:  "1  h»re  hardly  found  in  Profewor  Flint's  'Philosophy  of 
HUtory,'  or  in  his  account  in  the  '  EncyclopEedih  Hritanuica,'  a  single  word  in 
Buckle'fl  pnkise ;  and  not  only  does  h«  prftctically  adopt  mnuy  of  Buckle's  views 
without  A  reference  to  him  (e.^r..  Phil,  of  Hist.,  pp,  7,  27,  94, 101,  lOi,  128, 12&), 
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but  ootually  goee  out  of  his  wiiy  to  socusa  Iiim  of  unfairness  uid  dishonesty  I 
hia  accouob  of  BoaaueU  Hr  FUut's  accuwtiou  U  tlii* :  that  tt  U  untrue  Uut 
BoMuct  ucjE;lect«d  the  MohmnmedaDa,  or  overrated  Martin  of  Tours ;  uid  h« 
uuintaitut  that  tbo  JtiwiaU  oattOD  U  th«  most  remarkable  in  aDtiquity."  I  Ktn 
giftd  to  haVQ  the  opportunity  tbui  aflfordcd  mc  of  stating  that  Mr  Hutb'H  excellent 
biography  gare  me  a  much  higher  opinion  of  Mr  BucUe  a«  a  man  than  I  cnter- 
taiued  before  I  became  acquainted  with  it.  I  had  been  led  in  a  way  which  it  is 
Qunecesaary  to  state  to  form  an  egiUmato  of  the  character  of  Mr  Buckle  which  31r 
Huth's  book  at  once  eonrincod  me  must  be  erroneous.  Hence,  although  I  am 
not  aware  of  having  written  any  word  which  is  unjust  towards  Mr  Buckle,  I  coii 
readily  suppose  that  I  might  well  have  found  more  to  say  in  hia  praise  tlian  I 
haTO  done.  On  the  other  band^  I  cannot  see  any  ground  for  my  referring  to  Ur 
Buckte  in  any  of  the  pagea  which  Mr  HutU  has  indicated  Thers  is  no  tIbw  in 
these  pages,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  peculiar  to  Buckle,  or  specially  derived  from 
Buckle.  Then,  if  testing  tlie  accuracy  of  Buckle's  criticism  of  Bossuet's  his- 
torical philosophy  was  going  cful  of  my  ray  when  that  philosophy  was  precisely 
the  subject  which  I  bad  under  consideration,  I  ooufees  I  do  not  know  what 
keying  in  my  amy  would  have  b«cn.  Mr  Huth  should  have  seen  that  I  bad  not 
accused  Mr  Buckle  of  "  dishonesty  in  his  account  of  Bosauet,"  ur  of  any  other  kind 
of  unfairness  than  that  which  Buckle  himself  charges  on  Bosauet.  Further,  my 
accusation  was  not  "that  it  is  untrue  that  Boseuet  neglected  the  Mohammedans, 
or  overosUmated  Martin  of  Toura."  As  to  the  Mohammedans,  it  was,  that  Buckle 
ought  to  have  taken  due  account  of  Boeeuet'a  declared  intention  to  treat  specially 
of  the  progreaa  and  decay  of  Mohauunedanism.  That  showed  tliat  Bossuet  was 
quite  aware  that  Mohammed  was  a  much  more  important  historical  penooage 
than  Martin  of  Tours.  "But,"  says  Mr  Uuth,  "I  doub£  tliat  even  if  he  had 
vrritteu  the  continuation  he  propoaed,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  Louis 
XIV.,  which  '  Tous  ddcouvrira  lea  causes  des  prodigieux  succ^s  de  Mahomet  et  de 
■as  suoeeaseurs,'  he  would  have  done  more  thau  give  some  account  of  the 
.Crtuades."  Indeed  I  Would  that  have  been  fulfilling  his  promise !  Would  thai 
have  bMu  disclosing  the  eautet  of  the  msn'ollous  successes  of  Mohaoimed  and  his 
•uoceHOmT  As  to  Martin  of  Tours,  what  i  charge  on  Buckle  is  that  he  under- 
estimated him  aa  much  as  he  believed  Bosauet  to  have  overestimated  him.  As 
I  suppose  that  Boaeuet  credited  Martin  with  having  performed  some  at  least  of 
the  miracles  ascribed  to  him,  I  suppose  also  that  he  overestimated  him,  my  own 
capacity  of  believing  in  miracles  being  amalL  But  what  ha  says  of  his  fame  is 
not  BO  ^-ery  exaggerated.  What  Mr  Buckle  saya,  that  "  not  one  educated  man  in 
fifty  has  ever  hoard  the  name  of  3[artin^  Bishop  of  Tours,"  may  be  true  of  the 
present  age,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  for  agea  afterwards, 
all  Western  Christendom  knew  it  well.  So  for  as  popular  fame  was  concerned, 
probably  no  pope,  bishop,  or  saint  of  Uiooe  times  equalled  him.  Dilating  on  this 
point.  Martin's  friend  and  biographer,  Sulpioius  Severus,  uses  words  which  I 
imagine  Bossuet  must  have  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  words  on  which 
Buckle  haa  so  severely  commented  :  **  Hoc  .^Egyptus  fatetur,  hoc  Syria,  hoc 
if^thiops  oomperit,  hoc  Indus  audivit,  hoc  Parthus  et  Feraa  noverunt :  nee  igno- 
rat  Armenia.  Bosporus  enclusa  coguovit  et  postremo  si  quis  aut  Fortunataa 
Insulas,  aut  Glacialem  frequentat  Oceanum"  (De  Virtutibus  Monachorum 
Orientalium,  1.  xix.)  I  agree  with  Mr  Huth  in  thinking  that  the  positiou  &nd 
influence  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  history  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  discussed  iu 
a  note. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Ttre  EIGHTEENTH  CEKTUUY:    GENERAL  SITRVEY — MONTESQmET, 
TUHGOT,  AND  VOLTAIRE. 


The  age  o!  Louis  XIV.  occupies  in  the  history  of  Fraace  a 
place  analogous  to  that  of  the  age  of  Pericles  in  the  liistory  of 
Greece,  and  of  Augustus  in  the  history  of  Kome.  France  was 
then  indubitably  the  first  nation  of  Europe ;  the  Grand  Mcmarque 
was  the  most  powerful  king  on  earth ;  and  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles was  the  most  brilliant  in  the  world.  A  Colbert  strove 
to  develop  the  internal  resources  of  the  kingdom ;  a  Louvois, 
served  by  masterly  diplomatists,  directed  its  external  policy; 
and  a  Cond^,  a  Turenne,  a  Luxembourg,  a  Catinat,  a  Vendome, 
led  her  armies  to  victory.  The  French  language  attained  its 
utmost  refinement ;  and  French  literature  acquired  a  perfection 
of  form  which  rendered  it,  especially  in  the  departments  of 
oratory  aud  the  drama,  an  object  of  admiration  and  of  envy  to 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  arts  of  painting,  engraving,  and 
architecture  flourished.  In  spite  of  the  most  serious  impedi- 
ments,  even    industry   progressed    and    commerce    expanded. 

'  For  the  general  hiatory  of  Fraoco  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  re«der  mfc}* 
be  referred  to  Midielot'a  'Hist,  do  Fnuico,'  torn.  xv.-xvU. ;  M&rtin'a  'Hi8t.deFr»uce,* 
torn.  XT.  xvi. ;  Blanc's  '  Hist,  do  U  B^t.  Franr.,'  torn.  i.  ii. ;  and  M.  Tatuo's  '  Lea 
Origines  de  la  I-'ranco  contemporainc'  The  chief  work  on  the  hiatory  of  French 
philosophy  duriug  the  eighteenth  coutury  Is  I)aaiiruu'B  '  Mdnioirc4  pour  serrir 
k  I'Hist^'iire  de  la  Philoiophio  au  xviit*  si^e.*  The  two  hiitories  of  general 
literature  for  the  same  period  which  have,  perhaps,  the  highest  repuLation,  are 
Uettner'a  '  Litteraturgeechichto  de^  18.  JahrbuDdert«,*  2*  Theil,  and  Visard's 
*  Hist,  do  La  Lttt)5raturQ  Franoaisc,'  t.  iv.  But,  of  course,  there  are  whole 
libraries  of  books,  good,  Iwwi,  and  indiffereut,  on  tha  philosophy,  literature,  and 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Religion  and  its  ministers  were  treated  with  universal  and 
almost  unlimited  deference.  Looked  at  partially  and  saper- 
ficially,  it  might  well  seem  that  the  policy  of  Kichelieu,  of 
Mazariu,  and  of  Louis  XTV.  Imd  amply  justified  itself,  and  tliat 
absolutism  was  a  glorious  success. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture;  and  one  which 
shows  us  that  if  tlie  policy  initiated  by  Kichelieu  may  be 
credited  with  leading  to  the  triumphs  of  the  age  of  Louis  XTV., 
it  must  equally  be  held  to  have  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
disasters  of  the  Revolution.  The  omnipotence  of  the  monarch 
rested  on  the  powerlessness  of  his  subjects;  the  splendour 
of  the  Court  was  due  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  nation. 
The  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  loaded  with  burdens  to  support 
non-resident  proprietors,  and  to  pay  for  costly  palaces,  extrava- 
gant pensions,  needless  and  destructive  wars.  The  nobles, 
deprived  of  their  independence,  but  allowed  to  retain  unjust 
and  offensive  privileges,  acquired  frivolous  and  corrupt  habits. 
The  ordinary  priests  were  as  poor  as  the  peasants,  and  without 
hope  of  preferment,  while  the  higher  oitices  of  the  Church 
were  filled  by  noblemen  and  courtiers,  too  often  worldly  and 
immoral  in  their  li\es.  The  king  ruled  as  the  absoltite  master 
of  the  nation,  and  used  its  resources  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  his  will.  All  lofal  liberties  were  withdrawn;  the  local 
organs  of  self-government  were  superseded  by  the  administra- 
tion of  agents  of  the  Crown.  The  provinces  languished,  and 
the  capital  was  stimulated  into  unhealthy  activity. 

The  system  of  absolutism  reached  its  full  development  under 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  natural  effects  of  it  came  ever  more  clearly 
to  light  as  his  reign  was  prolonged.  Long  before  his  death  the 
demonstration  of  its  viciousness  as  a  species  of  government, 
and  of  its  incompatibility  with  tlie  healthy  growth  of  a  nation, 
was  complete.  Continuous  foreign  wars  ended  in  exhaustion 
and  disgrace.  Ceremonial  display  and  outward  magnifi- 
cence merely  veiled  moral  meanness  and  inward  depravity. 
Punctilious  attention  to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  and  a  blind 
or  feigned  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  only  favoured  the  spread  nf 
hypocrisy  and  of  a  secret  aixd  cynical  scepticism.  The  un- 
natural and  arbitrary  compression  practised  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  sorely  felt  by  all  classes  of  societj*.    The  misery  of 
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the  great  mass  of  the  people  foreboded  a  terrible  reckoning. 
When  the  old  king  died  in  1715,  a  general  aense  of  relief  was 
felt  throughout  France,  and  even  iu  some  places  a  joy  which 
expressed  itself,  as  Saint-Simon  says,  "  with  a  scandalous  ^lat." 

But  the  monarchy  itself  was  unsliaken;  its  principles  had 
not  even  been  assailed-  The  temper  of  the  French  people  was 
still  the  reverse  of  revolutionary  or  disloyal.  Keligious  in- 
credulity was  almost  confined  to  the  younger  generation  of 
courtiera,  and  a  small  class  of  Parisians.  If  Louis  XIV,  had 
been  succeeded  by  reforinin*»  rulers  of  ability,  courage,  and 
virtue,  there  might  well  have  been  no  French  Revolution,  to 
the  great  advantage  both  of  France  and  of  humanity.  But 
with  such  successors  as  he  actually  had,  the  wonder  is  that  a 
revolution  did  not  occur  sooner. 

Louis  XV.,  the  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIY.,  was  in  1715  only 
five  years  of  age.  From  1715  to  1723,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
as  regent  the  head  of  the  Government.  He  began  by  making 
some  urgently  needed  reforms,  but  soon  disappointed  any  hopes 
he  had  thus  raised.  He  made  a  fatal  mistake  when  he  sided 
with  the  hierarchy  in  (avouriag  the  usurpations  of  the  Papacy 
on  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  independence  of  the  nation. 
His  life  was  one  of  open  and  shameless  proHigacy.  The  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  who  was  minister  from  1723  to  1726,  followed  in 
the  same  path ;  and  as  he  added  to  vice  ignorance  and 
stupidity,  he  made  himself  even  more  despised.  Then  Fleury 
succeeded  to  power,  and  it  lasted  until  his  death  in  1743,  when 
he  was  ninety-three  years  of  age.  He  was  not  devoid  of  per- 
sonal virtues,  and  had  intellect  enough  to  govern  the  king ;  but 
he  was  mean,  unamiablc,  bigoted,  and  without  sympathy  with 
the  aspirations,  or  comprehension  of  the  wants,  of  the  nation. 
He  so  ruled  as  most  effectively  to  promote  the  cjiuse  of  scepti- 
cism and  of  hatred  of  the  Church. 

With  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury  the  personal  government 
of  Louis  XV.  began,  and  it  lasted  until  1774.  There  have  been 
few  more  hateful  and  shameful  Governments  in  all  liistory. 
The  Court  sank  into  ever  lower  depths  of  infamy.  The  country 
was  ruined  with  taxes.  Tlie  clergy  and  the  parliaments  were 
engaged  in  keen  strife;  both  contested  the  royal  authority. 
All  was  corruption  and  intrigue,  anarchy  and  contention.     The 
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reiyu  ended  amidst  universal  execration.  The  ancient  mon- 
archy was  also  near  its  end.  It  was  still  vigorous  in  1715; 
it  was  decayed  to  the  core  in  1774. 

What  had  been  the  general  course  of  opinion  in  Prauce  dur- 
ing the  period  to  which  I  have  Leen  referring  ?  It  was  at  first 
submissive  and  deferential  both  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authority.  There  was  in  it  no  thought  of  resistance  to  either. 
Absolute  power,  it  was  hoped,  would  cure  the  e\'ils  which  it 
had  caused.  This  feelin^c,  as  well  as  the  discontent  with  which 
it  was  associated,  found  their  earliest  and  clearest  expression  in 
the  political  romances  or  Utopias  whicli  were  written  i[i  France 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  earlier  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  '  R^pubUque  dea  Sevdrranibea ' 
of  Vairasse,  the  *  Testament '  of  Mezlier,  the  '  Voyage  en 
Salente '  in  the  *  T^l^maque  of  F^n^lon,  and  the  '  Voyages  de 
Cyrus*  of  Ramsay,  are  examples.  These  works  were  very 
8igni6cant.  Hope  spnngiug  immortal  in  the  human  breast,  a 
suffering  people  is  naturally  prophetic  It  is  in  their  times  of 
sorest  depression  that  nations  usually  indulge  most  in  dreams 
of  a  better  future,  and  that  their  imaginations  produce  most 
freely  social  ideals  and  Utopias.  But  all  the  ideals  or  Utopias 
which  appeared  in  France  at  this  period  had  a  common 
character.  They  were  only  so  many  forms  of  the  prophecy 
of  a  perfect  commonwealth  centring  in,  and  depending  on,  a 
perfectly  wise  and  irresistibly  powerful  paternal  ruler. 

The  State  came  at  first  into  direct  and  open  conflict  with 
public  opinion  during  the  regency,  owing  to  the  part  it  took 
in  the  conflict  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus.  This  conflict  had  the  most  serious  consequences.  By 
it  the  French  Church  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  kingdom  disturbed,  violent  disputes  raised 
between  the  clergy  and  the  parliaments,  and  the  latter,  con- 
scious of  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  led  to  set 
at  deSance  the  royal  ordinances  commanding  submission  to  the 
Papal  decisions.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  course  of  it  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  had  become  thoroughly  discredited  in  pop- 
ular estimation ;  and  gradually  tlie  feelings  of  contempt  and 
aversion  with  which  the  Church  and  its  ministers  were  re- 
garded extended  to   Christianity  and  its   doctrines.     "  Free- 
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thinking "  passed  from  England  into  France,  there  to  find  a 
still  more  congenial  soil  and  a  more  luxuriant  development. 

The  State  was  soon  assailed,  however,  on  other  grounds  than 
its  action  in  relation  to  the  Church.  Exemplifying  all  vices, 
and  committing  all  varieties  of  folly  and  crime,  it  provoked 
attack  at  every  ]>oint.  Its  weakness  and  its  arbitrariness,  its 
carelessness  and  its  BelHshness,  its  financial  prodigality,  the  want 
of  dignity,  decency,  or  shame  which  characterised  its  Court,  the 
incompetence  and  injustice  shown  in  every  department  of  its 
internal  administration,  and  the  want  of  patriotism  manifest  in 
its  dealings  with  foreign  Powers,  all  naturally  drew  down  on 
it  criticism  and  censure.  Without  ceasing  to  be  a  tyranny,  it 
ceased  to  be  feared ;  retaining  all  the  apparatus  and  methods 
of  despotism,  it  became  irresolute  and  uncertain  in  the  applica- 
tion of  them.  And  while  it  was  rapidly  growing  weaker  and 
more  timid,  the  popular  mind  was  rapidly  growing  stronger  and 
more  daring ;  while  the  extant  institutions  were  rapidly  crum- 
bling, ideas  hitherto  latent  were  vigorously  forcing  themselves 
into  power ;  while  old  methods  were  falling  into  discredit,  new 
principles  were  rising  into  honour.  Before  the  century  was  far 
advanced  the  Governmeui  stood  face  to  face  witli  a  hostile  au- 
thority which  former  ages  had  scarcely  known,  and  mth  which 
it  was  most  difficult  to  cope.  This  was  that  public  opinion,  the 
advent  of  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  distinctive  and  important 
fact  in  the  history  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
had  not  been  previously  in  France  a  public  opinion  strictly  so 
called.  Before  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  there  had  been  only 
the  passions  and  interests  of  factions  and  classes ;  under  his 
reign  there  had  been  an  opinion  dominated  by  the  influence  of 
the  monarch ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  public  opinion 
which  was  truly  the  reflection  and  expression  of  the  general 
mind  working  freely  became  the  most  potent  factor  in  tlie 
national  life,  the  chief  source  of  reputation  and  success,  or  of 
disgrace  and  failure.  It  disturbed  the  judgment,  arrested  the 
will,  unnerved  the  arm  of  the  ruler ;  made  the  saloii  and  the  caf^ 
the  rivals  of  the  Court;  rendered  every  speaker  or  writer  for- 
midable, and  the  collective  influence  of  the  intelligent  and 
literary  portion  of  society  enormous.  Its  rewards  were  mora 
to  be  desired  and  its  punishments  more   to  be  feared   than 
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those  which  either  sovereign  or  pope  could  confer.  Under 
Louis  XIV.  the  displeasure  of  the  king  involved  ruin ;  under 
Louis  XV.,  to  criticise  and  ridicule  the  constituted  autliorities 
with  dexterity  and  effect  was  the  shortest  and  easiest  route  to 
fame.^ 

Out  of  this  public  opinion  arose  the  French  philosophy  or 
philoaophism  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Hence  the  secret  of 
its  rapid  spread,  its  amazing  force,  its  prodigious  results.  It 
was  no  mere  importation  from  England,  or  even  essentially 
English.  If  it  had.  it  would  have  been  comparatively  feeble 
and  sterile.  Its  matrix  and  medium,  its  roots  and  life,  were 
French,  although  it  found  in  the  precepts  of  Bacon,  the  physics 
of  Newton,  the  empiricism  of  Locke,  the  free-tliinking  of  the 
Deists,  and  the  political  tenets  of  the  Whigs,  a  nutriment  which 
the  Cartesianisra  so  long  dominant  iu  France  could  not  supply 
to  it,  Cartesiauiam,  being  out  of  accord  witli  the  general  state 
of  sentiment  and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  time  which  had 
now  arrived,  naturally  decayed  and  disappeared ;  and  the  new 
mode  of  thought  rapidly  took  its  place.  Probably  the  connec- 
tion between  philosophy  and  public  opinion  was  never  closer 
than  in  Fiance  during  the  eighteenth  century.  In  fact,  what 
was  then  and  there  called  philosophy  was,  for  the  most  part, 
just  public  opinion  in  its  clearest  form.  Philosophy  stooped 
so  much  to  public  opinion  as  almost  to  cease  to  be  pliilosophy, 
but  with  the  result  that  public  opinion  went  wholly  over  to  its 
side,  and  the  public  believed  itself  to  have  become  philosophical. 
It  has  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  was  not  uutil  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  what  is  designated  Uio 
French  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  became  a  power 
in  France.  Ic  is  altogether  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the 
French  philosophers  produced  the  spirit  wliich  caused  the 
French  Eevolution ;  they  were,  in  the  main,  its  products.  But 
certainly  they  did  a  vast  deal  to  direct  and  diiriise  it ;  for  they 
were  numerous,  talented,  passionately  in  earnest,  and  indefati- 
gable in  the  work  of  propagandism. 


*  Seo  OD  tbia  aabject  Aubertin'a  *L'ISaprit  public  ftu  dix-buitiime  aiide,'  and 
Boquftiu's  *  L'Esprit  r^volutionaatrs  avuut  In  Revolution, *  The  latter  work  is 
Mpeoalty  important  for  tbo  undorBtanding  of  the  DicntjU  development  of  Fnuic« 
during  the  period  from  171  £>  tu  1789,  and  for  the  explanation  of  th«  Revolution. 
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I  must  briefly  indicate  the  characteristics  of  the  French  phil- 
osophy of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  so  far  as  they  throw  light 
on  the  progress  of  French  historiography  or  affected  the  nature 
and  favoured  the  diffusion  of  French  historical  philosophy  in 
that  age. 

It  was  a  much  more  radical,  aggressive,  and  revolutionary 
philosophy  than  the  species  of  English  pliilosophy  to  which  it 
was  most  allied,  and  of  which  it  was  in  a  sense  the  develop- 
ment. It  was,  iu  particular,  more  decided  and  sweeping  in  its 
rejection  of  authority,  recognising  none  save  that  of  reason,  and 
exempting  nothing  from  the  criticism  of  reason.  Ancient 
tradition,  common  consent,  faith  of  the  Church,  Scripture,  were 
held  bo  be  worthless  except  in  so  far  as  conformed  to,  and 
vouched  for,  by  reason.  Specifically  Christian  doctrines  were 
treated  by  all  the  adherents  of  the  new  philosophy  as  absurd 
and  pernicious  superstitions;  and  although  the  principles  of 
theism  were  accepted  by  a  class  of  them  as  rationally  war- 
ranted, a  class  not  less  numerous  assailed  all  religious  beliefs  as 
delusions.  The  new  philosophy  was  eminently  rationalistic. 
It  was  not,  however,  calmly  and  temperately,  but  keenly  and 
passionately,  so.  Few  of  its  representatives  displayed  modera- 
tion in  their  discussions,  or  contended  iu  the  cause  of  reason 
only  with  fair  reasoning;  the  majority  of  them  had  large 
recourse  to  ridicule,  invective,  and  misrepresentation,  and  there- 
by produced  an  incalculable  amount  of  mischief,  for  which  they 
cannot  be  held  to  have  been  irresponsible,  although  tliey  may 
not  have  foreseen  it. 

The  philosophy  in  question  was  empirical  as  well  as  rational- 
istic, and  largely  also  materialistic  Starting  from  the  position 
of- Locke,  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience,  it 
traced  experience  wholly  to  external  sense,  and  explained  all 
mental  states  and  processes  a^  combinations  and  modifications 
of  sensation.  It  despised  and  rejected  metaphysics.  It  hon- 
oured physical  science,  and  interested  itself  zealously  in  its 
diffusion.  Its  eyes  were  not  turned  intently  inwards  or  up- 
wards, but  they  were  keenly  observant  of  surrounding  physical 
and  social  phenomena.  In  France  during  the  eighteenth  century 
remarkable  progress  was  made  iu  mathematics,  astronomy, 
physics,  chemistry,  natural  histor}*,  geography,  and  medicine ; 
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and  the  causes  of  their  progress  were  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  same  to  which  were  due  the  prevalence  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  epttch.  Tlie  rise  of  modem  atheistic  materialism  dates 
from  this  period,  and  from  its  first  appearance  gained  ready 
acceptance.  It  is  true  that  a  systematic  and  entirely  unre- 
served exposition  of  the  system  was  not  publislied  until  1770; 
and  even  tlien  it  created  a  seusation.  and  drew  forth  from 
Voltaire  a  cry  of  alarm  and  from  Frederick  the  Great  a  refu- 
tation ;  but  there  were  many  who  found  in  Holbacb's  conclu- 
sions only  their  own  opinions,  and  firmly  believed  that  science 
showed  there  could  be  no  God,  soul,  freedom,  or  immortality. 

The  philosophy  under  consideration  was,  further,  one  eager 
for  action,  bent  on  proselytism  and  conquest,  ambitious  to 
reform  and  govern  society.  Unlike  Cartesianism,  it  was  mili- 
tant and  aggressive,  ethically,  poUticatly,  aud  religiously.  It 
aimed  not  only  at  displacing,  but  replacing,  the  powers  wliicli  bad 
hitherto  ruled  tlie  world.  It  intervened  in  everything,  anxious 
to  make  all  things  new,  aud  with  little  distrust  of  its  own 
ability  to  do  so.  The  common  representation  of  it  as  a  merely 
negative  philosophy  is  quite  inadequate.  It  was  negative, 
much  too  negative ;  but  it  was  also  essentially  positive,  honour- 
ably and  nobly  positive.  Its  chief  strength  was  drawn  from  its 
positive  ethical  and  political  convictions ;  from  its  faith  in 
justice,  toleration,  liberty,  fraternity,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  rights  of  man.  Its  perception  of  the  meaning  of 
these  principles  was  not  always  perfect ;  its  upplicutioa  of  them 
was  often  moat  imperfect;  but  it  believed  in  them  with  a 
sincerity  and  intensity  unknown  for  centuries,  if  not  from  the 
beginning  of  historic  time.  It  so  believed  in  them  as  the  pre- 
rogatives of  all  men,  irrespective  of  religion,  or  country,  or 
condition. 

Former  generations  had  received  these  principles  very  coldly 
and  partially,  and  only  in  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  be  con- 
tained and  sanctioned  by  Christianity  ;  now  they  were  accepted 
enthusiastically  and  fully,  as  anterior  to  and  higher  than  Chris- 
tianity, as  laws  by  reference  to  which  all  religions  and  professed 
revelations,  all  institutions  and  authorities,  must  be  judged. 
The  adherents  even  of  doctrines  wliich  appear  to  tend  directly 
and  inevitably  to  denial  of  morality  and  to  contempt  for  mau — 
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tbe  atheists,  materialists,  and  sensationalists  of  philosophism — 
zealously  advocated  certain  grand  ethical  and  political  truths, 
which  the  ecclesiastical  ^vritors  and  orators  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Itad  ignored  or  assailed ;  and  they  at  least  taught  men 
to  think  not  less  highly  of  themselves  than  they  ought  to  think. 
The  same  authors  who  are  notorious  for  the  crudeness  and  vehe- 
mence with  which  they  rejected  belief  in  God  and  the  aonl, 
denied  the  ahsoluteness  of  moral  distinctions,  scoffed  at  hopes 
of  a  spiritual  and  future  life,  and  represented  man  as  a  merely 
material  organisation,  produced  and  determined  by  a  blind  ne- 
cessity, primarily  endowed  only  with  sensuous  impressibility, 
and  destined  soon  to  lose  for  ever  the  consciousness  which  he 
has  for  a  time  enjoyed, — are  also  found,  with  a  remarkable 
although  not  inexplicable  inconsequentiality,  dilating  on  the 
unworthiness  of  existing  ambitions  and  interests ;  pouxing  con- 
tempt on  mundane  glory ;  defying  the  powers  and  ridiculing  the 
idols  of  the  world ;  sunimoniug  men  to  sincerity,  naturalness, 
justice,  and  beneficence ;  and  demanding  for  the  humblest  of  the 
human  race  the  recognition  of  his  dignity,  the  security  of  his 
person,  the  inviolability  of  his  conscience,  and  the  freedom  of 
his  thought.  In  many  ways  the  French  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  grievously  erred,  but  they  are  fully  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  having  been  signally  successful  propagators  of 
truths  of  the  utmost  practical  moment. 

Another  characteristic  of  these  philosophers  was  their  keen 
interest  in  the  study  of  history.  They  distrusted  speculation 
and  abstraction,  but  had  great  confidence  in  experience  and 
induction ;  they  were  indifferent  or  averse  to  the  theories 
of  metaphysics  and  the  dogmas  of  theology,  but  keenly  de- 
sirous of  knowing  the  laws  and  particulars  of  nature.  Hence 
they  turned  eagerly  for  entertaiiunent  and  instruction  to  the 
pages  of  travellers,  physicists,  delineators  of  human  character, 
passions,  and  manners,  and  historians.  History  had  strong 
attractions  for  them.  They  fully  shared  in  the  conviction 
generally  diffused  among  their  contemporaries,  that  "  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man."  It  was  history  which  seemed  to 
them  to  enlarge  most  the  limits,  and  increase  most  the  contents, 
of  experience.  It  was  history  which  ministered  most  directly 
and  abundantly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  feeling  of  humanity, 
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that  sympathy  of  man  with  his  fellow-men  simply  as  such,  the 
prevalence  of  which  so  strikingly  distinguishes  the  eighteenth 
century  from  the  theological  and  scholastic  ages.  It  was  history 
,  likewise  which  supplied  the  philosophers  with  evidences  of  the 
misrule  of  the  powers  which  they  combated ;  which  showed 
tliem  how  the  peoples  had  been  deluded,  wronged, and  oppressed; 
and  which  furnished  them  with  the  most  effective  arguments 
for  the  tenets  wliich  they  were  most  anxious  to  propagate. 
They  therefore  betook  themselves  eagerly  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory. Into  its  study,  however,  they  carried  their  passions  and 
prejudices.  Few  of  them  examined  it  in  a  strictly  historical  or 
truly  scientific  spirit.  Where  they  should  have  been  content 
to  narrate  or  explain  it,  they  often  strove  chiefly  to  make  it 
subservient  to  their  polemical  and  proselytising  zeal,  and,  in 
consequence,  frequently  misrepresented  and  misinterpreted  it. 
They  regarded  the  past  as  so  given  over  to  tyranny  and  super- 
stitiou,  so  overestimated  their  own  enlightenment,  and  were  so 
credulously  hopeful  as  to  the  future,  that  their  conceptions  of 
the  plan  of  history  were  necessarily  narrow,  unjust,  and  incon- 
sistent Their  unbelief  as  to  the  eternal  and  invisible,  and  their 
hostility  to  religion,  rendered  them  insensible  to  the  agency  of 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  movement  of  history,  and  satisfied 
with  superficial  explanations.  Yet  although  their  interest  in 
history  was  generally  far  from  pure,  and  their  treatment  of  it 
far  from  always  appropriate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  greatly  furthered  the  progress  of  historical  science. 
Previously  only  a  very  few  exceptional  and  isolated  thinkers 
had  attempted  to  discover  law  and  raeauing  in  history ;  now  it 
became  the  favourite  subject  of  theorising.  Almost  all  the 
chief  intellects  of  the  age  were  attracted  to  it,  with  the  result 
that  in  less  than  half  a  century  far  more  historico-philosophical 
writings  appeared  than  in  all  previous  time. 

I  shall  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  most  important  of 
these,  as  soon  as  I  have  indicated  what  was  the  general  condi- 
tion of  French  historiography  in  the  eighteenth  ceutuiy. 

The  view  has  often  been  expressed  that  historical  literature 
was  at  a  low  ebb  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or  at 
least  that  it  was  greatly  below  the  point  at  which  it  had  stood 
in  the  previous  century.     This  is  a  view  which  it  will  be  found 
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difficulc  or  impossible  to  prove.  The  study  of  Greek,  the  most 
useful  and  necessary  of  languages  to  the  historian  of  nncjient 
times  and  peoples,  was,  indeed,  less  generally  and  carefully 
cultivated  than  it  had  formerly  been,  although  strangely  enough 
it  was  just  tlte  period  when  Greek  ideas  had  most  influence,  and 
when  the  great  ambition  of  earnest  Frenchmen  was  to  resemble 
the  sages  of  Athens  or  the  heroes  of  Sparta.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
denied  that  many  of  the  yopular  French  historians  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  very  deficient  in  knowledge  and  re- 
search. But  we  have  no  ri^ht  to  contrast  such  authors  with 
tlie  erudit42  French  liistorical  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  ceu- 
tur)-,  and  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  were  in  France  during 
the  eighteenth  century  also  many  moat  laborious  and  most 
learned  workers  in  almost  every  department  of  history,  Tiie 
Benedictine  Order  still  supplied  erudite  historical  investigators 
of  the  most  indefatigable  and  exemplary  type.  Montfaucon, 
Martcue.  Denis  of  Saint- Marthe,  Bouquet,  and  their  associates, 
performed  aa  students  of  history  services  of  the  highest  value. 
They  had  worthy  rivals  among  the  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  in  such  men  as  B'Anville,  Breguigny,  Freret, 
La  Curne  de  Saini-Palaye,  and  others,  perhaps,  not  less  entitled 
to  be  mentioned. 

Montfaucon  in  his  '  Talfeographia  Gnt-ca*  (1708)  made  an 
original  and  important  departure  in  the  lield  of  classical  re- 
search, and  in  '  L' Antiquity  expliqu^e  et  repr^ent^e  en  figures ' 
(10  vols.,  1719-1724)  he  gave  to  the  world  a  still  more  epoch- 
making  work,  which  showed  not  only  the  abounding  interest  of 
the  history  of  ancient  art  iu  itself,  but  to  how  great  an  extent 
the  remains  of  such  art  tlirow  light  on  all  the  developments  of 
ancient  history.  The  former  of  these  pubHcations  is  a  worthy 
counterpart  and  admirable  complement  to  the  '  Biplomatica '  of 
Mabillon ;  the  latter  is  an  almost  iiieximustible  treoaur)'  of 
valuable  materials,  from  wliich  a  host  of  scholars  have  drawn 
instruction, — a  vast  and  noble  monument  of  its  author's  extra- 
ordinary  knowledge,  of  his  singular  clearness  of  design  and 
arrangement,  and  of  liis  untiring  and  methodical  and  wisely 
directed  industry.  Dom  Bouquet  in  his  'Kecueil  des  historiens 
des  Gaulea  et  de  la  France'  (S  vols.,  1738-1754),  and  Dom 
Rivet  by  his  'Histoixe  litteraire  de  la  France*  (1733),  laid  the 
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foimdations  on  which  the  histories  of  the  French  people  and 
of  French  literature  could  alone  be  satisfactorily  built  up.  I 
must  refrain  from  referring  to  the  services  rendered  to  the 
study  of  oriental  history  by  Fourmont  and  liis  disciples,  of 
ecclesiastical  history  by  Martene  and  Durand,  of  secular 
medieval  history  by  La  Curne,  and  of  the  sources  of  French 
histoiy  by  Breguigny,  or  to  the  labours  of  aundry  meritorious 
local  and  special  historians,  and  of  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  geography,  chronology,  numismatics,  and  other 
disciplines  auxiliary  to  history;  but  1  cannot  leave  quite 
unnoticed  the  merits  of  Nicholas  FnSret,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkably  endowed  of  all  the  French  scholars  of  the  century 
with  the  genius  of  historical  criticism  and  research. 

He  was  born  in  1688  and  died  in  1749.  Hia  life  was  entirely 
that  of  a  student.  His  writings  first  appeared  in  the  form  of 
contributions  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  of  which  learned 
society  lie  was  for  a  considerable  time  secretary.  The  collected 
edition  of  them — *  (Eu\Tes  completes  de  F>*5ret'  (20  torn.  12mo) 
— was  pubUshed  in  1798,  prefaced  by  the  excellent  '!filoge  de 
Fr^ret '  of  M.  de  Bougainville,  a  scholar  of  kindred  spirit,  brother 
of  the  celebrated  navigator  De  Bougainville.  Fr^ret  seems  to 
have  taken  the  knowledge  of  all  antiquity  for  his  province, 
and  his  investigations  extend  into  all  parts  of  this  vast 
domain.  He  everywhere  displays  the  most  thoruugh  and 
varied  erudition,  great  ingenuity  in  research  and  independ- 
ence of  judgment,  and  a  comprehensive,  vigorous,  and  philo- 
sophical iutelligence.  The  results  of  liia  iuveatigations  were 
only  published  in  detached  and  fragmentary  communications; 
but  the  identity  of  the  method  always  pursued  takes  from 
them  all  appearance  of  inconsistency  or  heterogeneousness. 
The  method  is  just  that  of  the  severe  and  scientific  criti- 
cism of  the  present  day,  already  in  Fr^ret's  hands  as  clear, 
self-conscious,  and  unhesitating  in  regard  to  means,  pro- 
cesses, and  end,  as  in  those  of  the  foremost  living  historians. 
His  criticism  is  of  a  kind  which  had  entirely  thrown  off  the 
fetters  of  traditionalism  and  yet  kept  itself  free  from  the  ex- 
cesses of  historical  Pyrrhonism  ;  it  is  also  strictly  impartial  and 
disinterested,  seeking  only  to  ascertain  the  tnith.  I  shall 
briefly  indicate  the  range  and  scope  of  his  scientific  acti^'ity. 
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He  gave  a  great  amount  of  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
chronology  of  the  ancient  world;  and  the  results  of  his 
researches  in  this  department  are  embodied  in  eight  volumes  of 
his  collected  writings  (vil-xiv.)  He  worked  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  labours  of  Scaliger,  Petau,  Masham,  and  Kewton, 
but  also  with  the  conviction  that  their  methods  had  been 
neither  sufficiently  exact  nor  sufficiently  comprehensive.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  detected  not  a  few  errors  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  and  that  his  criticisms  of  their  processes  and 
conclusions  were  of  the  most  relevant,  objective,  and  useful 
kind.  It  is  admitted  by  competent  specialists  that  his  disserta- 
tions on  the  general  questions  of  which  chronology  treats  are 
admirable  from  a  methodological  point  of  view ;  that  the  special 
dissertations  on  the  chronology  of  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans, 
Lydiaus,  Ejryptians,  Hindus,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
were  important  contributions  to  the  histories  of  these  peoples ; 
that  his  reduction  of  Chinese  chronology  to  approximately  true 
dimensions  was  a  brilliant  as  well  as  solid  achievement ;  and 
that  his  investigations  as  to  the  time  when  Pythagoras  lived, 
and  as  to  the  dates  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  of  Platea, 
of  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  of  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great,  Ac.,  deserve  careful  consideration.  The  'Observations 
on  the  Two  Deluges  or  Inundations  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion,* 
and  the  '  Reflections  on  an  ancient  celestial  Phenomenon  ob- 
ser>'ed  in  the  time  of  Ogyges '  (see  torn.  xvi.  of  the  'CEuvrea'), 
are  good  specimens  of  his  ingenuity  and  skill  in  combining 
scattered  data,  and  edncing  from  them  a  significant  result 
He  likewise  applied  himself  ^vith  ardour  to  the  study  of  ancient 
geography,  collecting,  sifting,  comparing,  and  combining  an 
enormous  number  of  data  of  all  kinds  bearing  on  the  points 
discussed,  and  leaving  among  his  manuscripts  no  fewer  than 
1375  maps  embodying  the  results  of  his  inquiries  regarding 
the  geography  of  Gaul,  of  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Persia,  and  of  Armenia.  In 
this  department  he  dealt  not  merely  with  particular  points  and 
problems,  but  also  with  general  q«e~stions,  the  method  of  in- 
vestigation, the  growth  of  geograpliical  knowledge  among  the 
ancients,  the  separation  of  truth  from  error  in  their  geographi- 
cal notions  and  statements,  the  various  measures  in.  use  among 
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the  peoples  of  antiquity,  &c.  His  fame  as  a  geographer,  like 
that  of  his  friend  Delisle,  has  been  too  much  eclipsed  by 
D'Anville's,  whose  boast  of  having  "  found  a  geography  made 
of  bricks,  and  left  one  of  gold/*  considerably  overshot  the 
mark.  FrtSret  engaged  likewise  in  inquiries  into  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  a  branch  of  history  wliich 
only  began  to  flourish  in  the  eighteentji  century.  His  '  General 
Observations  on  the  study  of  Ancient  Philosophy  '  (torn,  xvi.) 
deserve  to  be  specially  noted  in  tbis  connection,  owing  to  the 
clearness  with  which  they  show  that  tlie  traces  of  positive 
scientific  knowledge  may  be  discovered  among  the  debris  of 
early  cosmogonical  and  speculative  systems.  He  at  least 
pointed  out  and  entered  on  the  path  which  Tannery,  Xatorp, 
and  others  are  in  the  present  day  attempting  to  follow  up. 
The  history  of  religion  was  also  the  subject  uf  his  earnest  and 
prolonged  inquiries  (torn.  ivii.-xviii.)  His  views  on  Greek 
mythology  were  far  in  advance  of  those  prevalent  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  saw  clearly  that  it  was  a  system  of 
a  very  composite  character,  formed  of  numerous  and  hetero- 
geneous elements  derived  from  diverse  sources,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  explained  by  any  single  principle  or  hypothesis,  such  as 
the  euhemeristic,  the  corruption  of  a  primitive  revelation, 
allegorising,  the  personification  of  physical  pheuomeua  or  meta- 
physical ideas,  &c.  He  was  among  the  first  to  obtain  a  fairly 
distinct  and  truthful  view  of  the  stages  through  which  mythol- 
ogy had  passed  in  Greece  before  there  were  any  historians  to 
record  them ;  and  tliis  was  because  he  was  among  the  first 
to  follow  exclusively  and  consistently  that  comparative  method 
which  can  alone  enable  us  to  discover  in  mythology  its  own 
history,  and  in  the  fables  of  the  gods  the  fates  of  their  worship 
and  worshippers.  He  was,  however,  so  aware  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  investigation  in  this  sphere  that  he  con  fined 
himself  to  research  into  particular  points  regarding  which  the 
truth  seemed  not  unattainable.  Judged  of  with  reference  to 
the  requirements  of  method,  his  special  inquiries  contrast  most 
favourably  with  those  of  Banier,  Gosselin,  and  other  mytholo- 
gists  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'.  When  they  fail  to  lead  to 
a  satisfactory  result,  the  cause  is  not  that  they  have  been 
unskilfully  or  unscientifically   conducted,  but  that  essential 
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data  were  wanting,  and  could  only  be  found  in  the  Vedas  and 
Avesta.  The  developmt;nt  of  language  was  another  subject 
which  Fr^ret  studied  in  a  thoroughly  philosophical  spirit.  He 
had  a  general  knowledge  of  many  lanp;uage3  aud  a  thorougli 
acquaintance  with  severaL  He  sought  to  classify  them  natu- 
rally, and  to  distribute  them  according  to  their  affiliation  into 
families.  He  exposed  the  prevailing  practices  of  haphazard 
etymological  conjecturiug,  and  insisted  that  etymological  pro- 
cesses should  be  tested  by  historical  criticism.  He  made  a 
serious  study  of  Chinese,  aud  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  first 
to  demonstrate  the  true  nature  of  the  Chiuese  written  language 
and  of  Chinese  versification.  There  remain  to  be  mentioned  his 
dissertations  on  the  origins  and  comrainglings  of  ancient  na- 
tions, on  the  historj'  of  the  earliest  inbabitauts  of  Greece,  on  the 
different  primitive  peoples  of  Italy,  on  the  populations  of  North- 
em  Europe,  on  the  prodigies  reported  by  ancient  wi'iters,  and 
on  tlie  study  of  ancient  histories  and  the  degrees  of  certitu<le 
in  their  proofs.  He  had,  moreover,  closely  studied  the  sources 
of  French  history;  and  in  1714  he  read  before  the  Academy, 
of  which  he  was  to  be  afterwards  so  active  a  member,  an  essay 
on  *  Tiie  Origin  of  the  Franks/  sufficient  to  make  it  apparent 
that  the  royal  historiographer,  Father  Daniel,  was  by  no  means 
80  truly  critical  as  he  got  the  credit  of  being.  It  was  a  purely 
'  academic  piece  of  work,  but  on  account  of  it  Fr(5ret  was  thrown 
for  a  short  time  into  the  Bastill&  The  consequence  was  that 
his  first  contribution  to  Freuch  history  was  also  his  last. 

The  two  general  histories  of  France  whicii  attained  the 
highest  place  in  popukr  estimation  during  the  period  under 
consideration  were  those  of  Father  Gabriel  Daniel  and  of  i*aul 
Francis  Velly.  The  former  was  published  in  three  volumes  in 
1713;  the  latter  was  begun  in  1755,  and  after  ttie  death  of  the 
author  in  1769,  by  which  time  eight  volumes  had  been  written, 
it  was  continued  by  various  bauds.  Neither  Daniel  nor  Vclly, 
however,  showed  remarkable  historical  talent.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  Daniel  surpassed  his  predecessor  Mezeray  in  accuracy, 
and  made  some  meritorious  special  investigations ;  but  he  was 
really  inferior  to  Mezcray  on  the  whole.  He  distinguished  very 
imperfectly  between  the  essential  and  the  incidental  or  even 
superfluous,  between  the  important  and  tlie  trivial ;  he  failed 
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to  follow  the  good  example  which  Mezeray  had  set  in  trying  to 
write  a  history  of  the  French  people,  and  not  merely  of  their 
rulers ;  and  he  indulged  far  too  largely  in  religious  polemics  of 
an  unenlightened  and  intolerant  kind.  He  realised  the  obli- 
gations of  the  historian  in  relation  to  the  study  and  criticism 
of  sources  much  better  tlian  Mezeray,  against  whom  he  wrote 
a  special  work  on  account  of  his  disregard  of  them,  but  he 
fulfilled  them  only  a  little  better  himself,  and  often  entirely 
neglected  them.  Velly  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  more 
modem  mind  and  speech.  He  wrote  under  the  influence  of 
the  philosopliical  and  political  ideas  prevailing  in  the  society 
of  his  time,  and  sought  in  particular  to  utilifle  in  his  work  the 
views  of  Montesquieu.  He  drew  still  less  than  Daniel  from 
the  original  sources ;  and  gave  his  readers  no  correct  and  dis- 
tinct, not  to  say  vivid  or  animated,  conception  of  the  various 
epochs  of  wliich  he  treated. 

There  were  no  French  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century 
more  widely  popular  than  Charles  Eollin  and  Ben^  Auberfc  de 
Vertot.  There  are  still  many  elderly  Frenchmen  and  even 
Englishmen  who  have  pleasant  and  grateful  recollections  of 
Rolliirs  '  Ancient  History '  (1730)  and  *  Roman  History  *  (1739). 
Their  author  was  one  of  the  moat  pious,  virtuous,  and  amiable 
of  men ;  singularly  ingenuous  and  uuseUish ;  filled  with  a  sense 
of  the  divine  presence  and  purpose  in  the  movement  of  human 
affairs ;  anxious  not  only  to  instruct  the  minds,  but  to  improve 
the  lives,  of  his  readers.  The  charm  of  his  writings  flowed 
directly  from  the  beauty  of  his  character.  Such  simple  good- 
ness aa  was  his  is  of  the  kind  which  elicits  affection,  disarms 
criticism,  and  makes  the  heart  its  partisan.  But  RoUin's 
Histories  have  lost  their  power  to  please;  they  belong  to  a 
dead  past,  and  the  dead  has  buried  its  dead.  The  young  men 
of  the  present  day  are  little  tolerant  of  naivd^  or  credulity; 
and  probably  few  of  those  who  fifty  years  ago  read  Rollin's 
writings  with  delight  would  care  to  venture  on  doing  so  again 
lest  their  old  impri^ssions  should  be  too  violently  disturbed. 
Rollin  was  the  last  French  historian  of  his  century  who  wrote 
secular  history  with  a  view  to  tracing  in  it  the  all-per%'ading 
agency  of  Providence,  the  continuous  manifestation  of  the 
wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God. 
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Vertot  owed  his  reputation  to  other  (lualities.  He  was  richly 
dowered  witli  the  gifts  which  make  an  historical  artist.  He 
excelled  in  the  distribution  and  arrungemeut  of  his  mnterials, 
connected  events  in  a  natural  manner,  gave  free  indulgence 
to  an  easily  moved  sensibility,  and  so  touched  the  emotions  of 
his  readers.  He  possessed  a  lively  imagination,  considerable 
power  of  pictorial  and  dramatic  representation,  and  a  remark- 
able mastery  over  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  Such  an 
author,  careful  as  he  was  to  select  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents 
the  historical  subjects  best  fitted  to  display  them  to  advantage, 
— the  "  revolutions  "  of  Portugal,  of  Sweden,  of  the  Roman 
Government^  &c., — easily  succeeded  in  gaining  immense  popu- 
larity. But,  unfortunately,  he  was  superficial  in  research  and 
reflection,  inaccurate  and  unreliable  in  his  statements,  apt  in 
his  desire  to  present  facts  attractively,  to  present  them  untruly. 
Hence  his  works  have  fallen  into,  perhaps,  a  deeper  oblivion 
than  those  of  Rollin. 

We  may  fairly,  I  believe,  rank  three  ecclesiastical  historians 
^the  Catholic  Fleury  and  the  Protestants  Beausobre  and 
Basnage — higher  in  the  scale  of  historical  merit  than  Daniel 
01  Velly,  Bollin  or  Vertot.  They  worked,  however,  in  a  field 
of  more  limited  interest ;  and  as  their  writings,  although  valu- 
able, were  in  no  respects  of  an  original  nature  or  epoch-making 
significance,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  indicate  their 
cha  met  eristics. 

The  hook  in  most  repute  in  the  eigliteeuth  century  on  the 
subject  of  historical  methodology  was  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy's 
'M^thode  pour  (^tudier  rHistoire.*  The  first  edition  of  it  was 
published  in  1713;  a  second  and  much  enlarged  edition  ap- 
peared in  1729 ;  and  it  was  translated  into  Italian,  German, 
and  English.  The  author  was  a  worthy,  loyal,  and  religious 
man,  yet  he  was  five  times  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille.  He 
was  a  very  industrious  but  far  from  brilliant  writer.  The 
*  Historical  Methodology  '  was  much  the  most  successful  of  his 
productions;  it  supplied,  in  a  manner  which  was  generally 
deemed  to  be  satisfactory,  a  want  which  had  come  to  be  widely 
felt  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  will  be  searched  in 
vain,  however,  for  anything  like  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
course  of  historj*,  or  of  any  epoch  thereof,  or  for  any  glimpses 
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of  origiual  insight  into  the  natiue  o£  historical  investigation  or 
the  functions  of  historical  art ;  it  never  takes  us  much  below 
the  surface  or  away  from  the  commonplace.  Its  chief  merit 
lies  in  its  being  a  survey  of  the  whole  subject  of  historical 
metliod ;  if  not  the  first  systematic  Historic,  at  least  one  much 
more  systematic  than  any  which  liad  previously  appeared.  It 
treats  of  the  end  or  office  of  history ;  points  out  how  geogi-aphy, 
chronology,  the  knowledge  of  customs,  &c,  are  preparatory  for, 
and  auxiliary  to,  history ;  and  lays  down  precepts  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  would  so  read  history  as  intellectually 
and  morally  to  profit  by  it  to  the  full.  There  follow  mauy 
pages  filled  with  remarks  on  the  histories  of  the  various  peo- 
ples, but  showing  no  special  knowledge  of  any  history  except 
that  of  France,  The  various  kinds  of  history  f<:irm  the  next 
subject  of  discourse.  The  aids  to  Lliw  study  of  them,  and  the 
sources  whence  they  are  drawn,  are  afterwards  touched  upon. 
The  method  of  teaching  liistory^ — the  reasons  for  caution  in 
dealing  with  it — tlie  characteristics  of  good  and  bad  historians 
— are  discussed.  Rules  are  laid  down  and  enforced  with  a  view 
to  guide  us  in  judging  of  historical  facts,  and  to  enable  us  to 
determine  whether  works  are  genuine  or  spurious.  Piually,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  show  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  even 
false  reports,  spurious  and  doubtful  works,  and  prejudiced 
historians,  may  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  yield  instruction.  There 
are  appended  lists  of  historical  books  classified  according  to 
their  subject-matter,  the  countries,  provinces,  &c.,  of  which 
they  treat.  These  were  doubtless  felt  to  be  very  serviceable 
at  the  time  when  the  work  appeared. 

RoUin  has  treated  of  the  study  of  history  at  considerable 
length  in  the  "  third  part "  of  iiis  once  famous  work, '  De  la 
manifere  d'enseigner  et  d'etudier  les  Belles  Leitres '  (1726-28). 
He  begins  by  showing  the  vast  importance  of  history  as  a 
means  of  enlarging  human  knowledge,  which  without  its  aid 
woTild  be  confined  within  extremely  narrow  limits.  He  repre- 
sents it  as  the  common  school  of  mankind  for  religious  and 
moral  instruction  and  discipline, — one  abounding  in  lessons  of 
warning  and  encouragement,  of  correction  and  improvement. 
He  lays  stress  on  its  function  as  a  judge,  before  whose  tribunal 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  continually  stand,  and  hear  the 
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truth  which  could  not  elsewhere  be  spoken  to  them.  He  dis- 
courses on  the  principles  according  to  which  actions  are  to  be 
judged,  and  liow  true  greatness  and  goodness  in  actions  are  to 
be  discerned.  He  points  out  how  history  warns  nations  against 
vanity  and  hoa^stfulness,  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  wealtli  and  of 
external  advantages,  ambition  and  war.  Sacred  history  he 
describes  as  a  picture  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world 
and  of  the  course  of  the  education  of  the  human  race ;  and 
profane  Idstory  as  also  essentially  religious  and  moral  in  its 
tendency  and  teaching.  He  insists  with  due  emphasis  that 
absolute  tnitlifulness  is  the  prime  requisite  of  history.  He 
indicates  the  importance  of  the  search  for  causes,  and  what 
care  is  needed  to  distinguish  real  from  apparent  causes ;  as  also 
the  special  claims  which  the  characters  of  great  men,  and  all 
that  relates  to  laws,  manners,  and  religion,  have  on  the  attention 
of  the  historical  student.  He  attempts  to  apply  his  principles 
to,  and  illustrate  his  precepts  by,  select  chapters  of  sacred  and 
profane  history;  but  in  this  part  of  his  task  he  is  not  very 

!  Buccessful.  As  to  RoUin,  then,  we  may  sum  up  thus :  he 
recommends  the  study  of  liistory  with  a  warm  nnd  earnest 
eloquence ;  liis  reflections  on  history  are  morally  impressive 

I  and  religiously  edifying ;   but   they   throw   no  light  on  the 

!  methodology  of  history. 

Historical  scepticism  appeared  in  a  very  extravagant  form  iu 
the  publications  of  John  Hardouin  (1646-1729).  This  Jesuit 
Father  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  especially  eminent  as  a 
numismatist ;  but  be  was  of  a  very  singular  cliaracter  of  mind 
and  maintained  very  extraordinary  opinions.  He  is  well 
described  in  his  epitaph  written  by  his  friend  De  Boze :  "  In 
expectatione  judicii  hie  jacet  hominum  paradoxotatos,  natione 

'.  Gallus,  religione  Romanus,  orbis  literati  portentum :  venerandee 
antiquitati.s  cultor  et  destructor,  docte  febricitans,  somnia  et 
inaudita  commenta  vigilans  edidit.     Scepticum  pie  egit,  creduli- 

;  tate  puer,  audacia  juveuis,  deliriis  senex."     Pere  Hardouin  had 

^  enormous  vanity  and  ambition,  and  the  utmost  contempt  for 
the  abilities  and  views  of  otlier  scholars.  He  placed  little 
faith  in  books  or  documents,  but  immense  trust  in  his  medals. 

[It  was   very  largely  from   medals  that   he   sought  to  con- 

,  struct   the  chronology  and  history  of  ancient  and   medieval 
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limes.  The  ordinary  or  traditional  history  he  regarded  as 
olmoEt  entirely  the  invention  of  monks  of  the  thirtccuth  century 
who  wished  to  aubstitate  for  Christianity  a  belief  in  fate. 
Tliese  monks,  he  held,  had  either  entirely  or  virtually  fabricated 
the  works  attributed  to  Thucydides,  Livy,  Terence,  Ovid;  and, 
indeed,  all  the  so-called  classical  writings  of  antiquity,  except 
those  of  Homer  and  Herodotus,  Cicero  and  the  eldur  Pliny,  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil  and  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.  The 
chronicles  and  documents  relating  to  the  Franks  he  likewise 
pronounced  to  be  forgeries.  These  and  suclilike  couclusions 
confidently  maintained  by  a  mau  who  through  his  edition  of  the 
*  Natural  History'  of  Pliny  had  early  acquired  the  highest  reputa- 
tion for  learning,  whose  industry  and  ingenuity  were  amazing, 
and  whose  publicatious  succeeded  one  another  in  an  incessant 
and  rapid  flow,  naturally  excited  agitation  and  controversy. 
His  ecclesiastical  superiors  feeling  the  faith  of  the  Church  in 
the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the  Scriptures  undermined  by 
his  scepticism,  compelled  him  in  1708  to  publish  a  retractation, 
but  he  neither  changed  his  obnoxious  views  nor  ceased  to  repeat 
them.  All  through  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Hardouin's  hypotheses  were  under  dispute  They  were  gener- 
ally and  often  violently  condemned,  but  the  controversies  to 
which  they  ^ave  rise  also  made  manifest  the  extent  to  which 
scepticism  had  invaded  the  province  of  history.  They  showed 
that  not  a  few  people  were  disposed  to  regard  the  hon  mot 
ascribed  to  F^niSlon,  "  L'histoire  n'est  qu'une  fable  convenue," 
as  an  arrow  which  nearly  hit  the  mark.  They  helped  to 
bring  into  due  prominence  questions  as  to  historical  oertitude 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  historical  methodology :  How  far  is 
historical  testimony  to  be  trusted  at  all  ?  what  is  geuuine  and 
what  false  in  history,  and  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between 
them  ?  It  was  during  this  period  that  these  questions  for  the 
tirst  time  clearly  presented  themselves  in  the  consciousness  of 
historians.  I*ater  on  in  the  century  they  became  familiar  even 
to  the  common  mind. 

Of  much  greater  significance  and  infiuence  than  the  para- 
doxical arguments  of  Hardouin  was  the  discussion  carried  on 
during  a  series  of  years  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  It 
was  conducted  throughout  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  may 
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not  unreasonably  be  held  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  development 
of  historical  criticism. 

The  two  papers  of  Father  Anselm,  'Sur  les  monuments  qui 
ont  servi  de  ^femoires  aux  premiers  historiens/  read  in  1720, 
may  be  regarded  as  opening  the  discussion.  In  these  essays 
the  Abbi  endeavoured  to  establish  that  antiquity  had  not 
been  so  devoid  oE  literary  and  other  means  of  recording  events 
as  had  been  represented,  and  that  the  most  ancient  historians 
had  based  their  narratives  on  memorials  of  various  kinds.  The 
only  merit,  however,  which  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  him,  b 
that  of  having  seen  that  there  was  a  great  question  as  to 
historical  certitude  which  demanded  an  answer.  He  did  not 
examine  the  question  closely,  or  perceive  clearly  the  conditions 
to  be  fulfilled  by  any  one  who  would  answer  it.  His  own 
answer  to  it  is  loose  and  inconclusive. 

Much  more  important  was  the  '  Dissertation  sur  I'incertitude 
de  I'histoire  des  qiiatre  premiers  si^cles  de  Eome/  read  by  M.  de 
Pouilly  befoi-e  the  Academy  on  the  loth  December  1722.  By 
limiting  the  question  as  to  historic  certitude  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  wisely  selected  special  period  of  history,  he  at  (»nce 
rendered  it  more  precise,  and  made  more  apparent  how  vital 
it  was.  As  a  general  question  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
its  profitable  discussion.  Controversy  regarding  the  truth  or 
falsiiy  of  the  story  of  the  first  four  centuries  of  Rome  as  told 
by  her  own  historians,  could  not  fail  to  be  suggestive  and  useful 
Pouilly  was  not  thu  first  to  entertain  doubts  regarding  that 
story.  Almost  with  the  first  awakening  of  the  modern  critical 
spirit  came  suspicion  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  traditional 
stoiy  of  early  Rome.  Lorenzo  Valla  gave  expression  to  it  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  Glareanus  in  the  sixteenth.  In  the 
aeventeeth  century  Holland  possessed  a  school  of  learned  crit- 
icism which  had  its  chief  seat  at  Leyden,  and  of  that  school 
one  member,  Bochart,  showed  that  the  traditions  as  to  Mneas 
were  unhistorical;  another,  Gronovius,  argued  that  the  story 
of  Romulus  was  a  legend ;  and  a  third,  Perizonius,  brought  to 
light  the  frequent  contradictions  of  the  Roman  historians,  and 
declared  that  the  earlier  books  of  Li\'y  contained  traces  of  the 
popular  songs  of  primitive  Rome.  Just  in  the  year  previous 
to  that  in  which  PouiUy's  dissertation  was  read,  the  profound 
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and  ingenious  Neapolitan  philosoplior,  Vico,  had  begun  in  hia 
•De  Constantia  Jurisprudeniis '  to  propound  the  hypothesis  as 
to  early  Roman  history  which  he  afterwards  stated  in  a  more 
developed  form  in  the  first  edition  of  the  'Scienza  Nuova' 
(1725),  and  which  so  remarkably  anticipated  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Niebulir,  Momuiaen,  and  others  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. Bat  Touilly  knew  nothing  about  Vico ;  and  further,  his 
criticism  is  merely  negative,  whereas  that  of  Vico  was  but  a 
clearing  of  the  ground  for  the  work  of  construction.  He 
begins  his  dissertation  by  laying  down  the  general  proposition 
that  ancient  histor}'  is  so  filled  with  fictions  that  all  the  annals 
of  the  ancient  peoples  should  be  the  subject  of  a  strict  criti- 
cism; and  then  he  undertakes  to  prove  that  Roman  history 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  uncertain  until  the  time  of  the  wars 
of  Pyrrhus.  In  doing  so  he  anticipates,  but  expressly  denies, 
tlie  applicability  of  the  charge  of  "Pyrrhonism,"  or  scepticism 
in  an  unfavourable  sense ;  he  merely  refuses,  he  says,  to  assent 
to  what  is  not  adequately  authenticated.  The  earliest  writers 
who  profess  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of  Rome  during 
the  first  four  centuries  had  not,  he  contends,  the  means  of 
knowing  what  that  history  was.  They  allow  it  to  appear  that 
they  did  not  themselves  regard  what  they  recounted,  to  be 
certain.  They  only  worked  up  the  traditions  and  legends 
which  were  afloat  into  a  plausible  continuous  narrative.  Their 
accounts  do  not  agree.  Stories  drawn  from  foreign  sources 
have  been  incorporated  into  what  is  described  as  native  history ; 
such  events  as  the  birth,  exposure,  and  death  of  Romulus,  the 
deeds  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  of  Curtius,  &c,  never  hap- 
pened, the  accounts  of  them  being  merely  fictions  transplanted 
from  Greece. 

Tlie  Abb^  Sallier  replied  in  two  discourses,  the  first  of  whicli, 
'Snr  les  premiers  Monuments  historiques  des  Komains/  was 
read  on  the  lOtii  of  April  1723 ;  and  the  second, '  Sur  la  Certi- 
tude de  I'Histoire  des  quntre  premiers  siecles  de  Rome,'  on  the 
11th  of  February  172-1.  In  the  former  he  maintained  tliat  his- 
torical records,  the  '  Annales  Pontificum,'  '  Libri  lintei,'  (fee., 
had  been  kept  at  Rome  from  its  foundatiou ;  that  they  had  sur- 
vived the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Granls ;  and  that  they  had 
been  consulted  and  closely  followed  by  Fabius  and  Cincius, 
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Livy  and  Dionysiua,  so  tliat  the  extant  narratives  of  the  two 
Jafit-named  historians  are  entitled  to  he  received  with  respect 
and  confidence.  In  other  words,  he  answered  PouiUy  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  manner  as  Wachsmuth  answered  Niebuhr. 
In  the  latter  discourse  he  argued  that  the  conformity  betweeu 
certain  features  of  Roman  and  Grecian  history,  which  had  been 
made  prominent  in  the  treatise  '  Of  Greek  and  Koman  Paral- 
lels,' ascribed  to  Plutarch,  afforded  no  legitimate  presumption 
against  the  credibility  of  the  Homau  annals. 

M.  Fri5ret  intervened  in  the  debate  on  the  17th  March  1724, 
by  '  Rt5fiexiou8  sur  I'dtude  des  anciennes  hiatoires,  et  sur  le  degr^ 
de  certitude  de  leurs  preuves.'  Acknowledging  tliat  the  great 
scholars  of  the  paat  century  had  done  much  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness over  ancient  history,  he  affirmed  that  much  still  remained 
to  be  done,  and  that  it  would  be  accomplished  if  inquirers  would 
lay  aside  their  preconceptions,  be  on  their  guard  against  the  love 
of  system,  start  only  from  well-ascertained  particulars,  and  pro- 
ceed to  general  views  in  a  strictly  inductive  manner.  lie  has 
some  admirable  pages  on  the  perverting  intlnence  of  the  spirit 
of  system,  and  on  the  difference  between  tliis  spirit  and  the 
spirit  of  method,  the  philosophical  spirit  '*  True  criticism,"  he 
says, "  is  nothing  else  than  the  philosophical  spirit  applied  to 
the  discussion  of  facta."  It  is  equally  opposed  to  credulity  and 
scepticism.  Credulity  has  been  the  fault  of  previous  ages; 
scepticism  had  now  become  the  danger.  To  avoid  both  it  is 
necessary  to  have  correct  views  of  historical  certitude  in  general, 
and  of  degrees  of  certitude.  This  is  the  subject,  accordingly,  of 
which  Freret  treats.  Historical  proofs,  he  says,  may  be  reduced 
to  two  classes — contemporary  testimonies  and  traditions.  Tlie 
former  are  of  various  kinds,  but  if  they  are  sufficiently  proved 
to  be  genuine,  and  their  authors  to  have  been  honest,  and  so 
circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to  know  the  truth,  they  are  ac- 
cepted by  all  reasonable  people.  Their  superiority  to  traditions, 
those  popular  beliefs  which  rest  only  on  their  own  persistence 
and  prevalence,  and  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  contempo- 
rary testimony,  is  denied  by  no  one.  It  is  only  tradition  wliich 
is  assailed.  And,  argues  Freret,  tradition  is  not  to  be  indis- 
criminately or  wholly  rejected.  If  it  be,  we  shall  have  little  left 
us  to  believe  as  to  the  course  and  events  of  history,    For  except 
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the  evidence  of  eyewitnesses  all  is  tradition  in  history ;  anc 
even  the  authority  of  contemporary  witnesses  is  largely  depend- 
ent on  tradition.  The  false  can  be  separated  from  the  true,  the 
incredible  from  the  credible,  the  more  from  the  less  probable, 
in  tradition ;  as,  indeed,  requires  to  be  done  also  in  contemporary 
written  history.  The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
historical  proofs  is  not  absolute.  Testimony  and  tradition  sup- 
port and  supplement  each  other.  Frt^ret,  it  seems  to  me,  does 
not  in  this  part  of  his  memoir  show  his  usual  clearness  and 
independence  of  mind,  but  allows  his  judgment  to  be  unduly 
influenced  by  fear  of  the  consequences  wltich  would  result  from 
a  strict  application  of  the  rules  of  historical  criticism  to  ancient 
history.  He  concludes  by  endeavouring  to  confirm  the  argu- 
mentation of  the  Abb<5  Sallier  in  his  first  discourse ;  to  prove 
that  the  Romans,  like  other  ancient  peoples,  had  contemporary 
records,  in  the  form  of  inscriptions,  acts,  treaties,  and  written 
registers,  from  very  early  times. 

M.  de  Pouilly  returned  to  the  subject  in  his  'Nouveaux  Essais 
de  Critique  sur  la  fid^litd  de  rHistoire/  read  Dec.  22,  1724. 
The  general  tenor  of  his  reasoning  may  be  indicated  as  follows: 
We  must  neither  grant  to  fables  the  credit  which  they  do  not 
deserve,  nor  deny  to  facta  the  credit  which  they  merit;  we 
must  avoid  alike  credulity  and  scepticism.  Truth  and  error 
are  closely  intermingled  in  history,  b\it  there  axe  marks  by 
wliich  they  may  be  distinguished  and  separated.  The  love  of 
the  marvellous,  interest,  vanity,  party -spirit,  and  other  causes, 
are  constantly  leading  to  the  falsification  of  history.  Neither 
testimony  nor  tradition  is  to  be  received  when  they  contradict 
experience.  The  intrinsic  probability  or  improbability  of  the 
things  reported  has  always  to  be  taken  into  account.  Au- 
thentic history  rests  on  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  proved 
to  be  such  by  the  testimony  of  later  writers ;  and  a  chain  of 
witnesses  of  this  kind  is  intrinsically  different  from,  and  im- 
mensely more  reliable  than,  a  series  of  depositories  or  trans- 
mitters of  tradition.  In  judging  of  the  credibility  of  historians 
we  have  to  take  into  account  their  circumstances,  characters, 
the  estimates  formed  of  their  fidelity  by  those  best  qualified  to 
criticise  them,  and  how  far  they  agree  with  or  contradict  what 
otlier  historians  of  the  same  events  have  recorded.     "  Tradition 
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is  a  popular  rumour  of  which  the  origin  is  unknown ;  an 
account  oE  alleged  fact  transmitted  to  us  by  a  succession  of 
men  of  which  the  first  are  beyond  our  ken ;  a  chain  of  wliich 
we  hold  one  end  but  of  which  the  other  is  lost  in  the  abyss  of 
the  past.  It  is.  therefore,  essentially  different  from  history. 
We  can  judge  of  an  historical  account  by  the  character  of  its 
author:  we  can  only  judge  of  a  tradition  by  its  age,  its  exten- 
sion, and  the  nature  of  its  content."  A  late  origin  and  a 
limited  diffusion  testify  to  the  falsity  of  a  tradition;  but  re- 
moteness of  origin  and  wide  prevalence  are  no  evidences  of  its 
truth.  By  increasing  its  volume  it  does  not  increase  its  weight. 
As  to  the  nature  of  its  content  there  are  so  many  causes  of  be- 
lieving traditions  other  than  their  trutli,  and  so  many  motives 
and  influences  which  alter  and  pervert  them,  that  it  speedily 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
historical  truth  in  them,  or  what  it  is.  Traditions  are  not, 
indeed,  mere  fictions;  it  is  even  sometimes  possible  to  perceive 
in  a  vague  manner,  in  dim  outline,  the  historical  facts  out  of 
which  they  originated.  "As  regards,  for  example,  the  early 
history  of  Eome,  there  are  several  traditions,  which,  if  reduced 
to  simplti  and  general  propositions,  cannot  reasonably  be  called 
in  question.  Those  which  relate  to  the  shameful  defeat  of 
the  Komans  near  the  Caudine  Forks,  the  seditious  retreats  of 
the  populace  because  of  the  cruelty  exercised  by  the  rich 
towards  the  poor,  and  various  others,  are  instances."  But 
such  instances  are  exceptions.  It  is  seldom  that  we  can  succeed 
thus  far;  and  we  can  never  be  certain  of  tlie  particulars  of 
traditional  story.  The  Greek,  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  Abys- 
sinian, Irish,  Scottish,  and  other  fabulous  histories  are  referred 
to  in  proot  The  early  historj'  of  Rome  is,  then,  again  main- 
tained to  be  as  a  whole  untrustworthy;  and  the  arguments 
which  had  been  employed  by  Sallier  and  Frdret  to  show  that  it 
was,  on  the  contrary,  credible  history  resting  on  contemporary 
testimonies,  ore  examined  and  rejected. 

To  this  part  of  the  communication  Sallier  replied  in  Ids 
'Troisifeme  Discours  sur  la  certitude  de  I'Histoire  des  quatre 
premiers  siecles  de  £ome,'  read  on  the  10th  April  1725.  It 
closed  the  discussion,  so  far  as  the  Academy  was  concerned. 

The  debate  which  T  have  thus  summarised  did  honour  to 
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all  who  took  part  in  it  Its  special  problem  was  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance,  and  it  was  dealt  with  in  a  truly 
critical  and  historical  spirit  alike  by  De  Pomlly  and  his 
antatjonists.  The  former  justly  repelled  the  charge  of  historical 
Pyrrhonism  which  the  latter  brought  against  him.  It  was 
entirely  without  foundatiou.  His  views  were  reached  on  purely 
critical  and  historical  grounds.  There  is  no  historical  scepticism 
in  demanding  that  real  and  adequate  evidence  be  produced  for 
professedly  historical  statements ;  and  this  was  alt  that  De 
Pouilly  did.  But  perhaps  the  interest  and  importance  of  the 
debftte  lay  as  much  in  the  general  question  which  it  brought  to 
light  as  in  the  special  question  with  which  it  directly  dealt. 
It  led  to  asking  for  the  6rst  time  in  a  clear  and  general  form. 
How  authentic  history  is  to  be  distinguished  from  merely 
traditional  history  ?  What  are  the  conditions  of  historical 
credibility,  and  the  principles  of  historical  evidence  and  cer- 
titude ?  It  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  must 
be  a  logic  of  historical  investigation  to  which  historians 
are  bound  to  conform,  and  which  they  require  to  discover 
in  order  that  thoy  may  be  able  to  conform  to  it  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  difficult  inquiries.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have 
spoken  of  the  debate  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  Historic 

Louis  de  Beaufort  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  L>e  Pouilly. 
In  his  *  Dissertation  sur  I'incertitude  des  cinq  premiers  sifecles 
de  I'Histoire  Komaine/  which  was  published  at  Utreclit  in 
1738,  he  maintained  substantially  the  same  views  as  the  French 
Academician.  He  expounded  and  defended  them,  however, 
more  elaborately,  and  was  more  successful  in  giving  them  cur- 
rency. In  the  preface  to  his  treatise  he  acknowledges  that  the 
composition  of  his  work  was  suggested  by  the  debate  between 
De  Pouilly  and  Sallier.  The  treatise  itself  consists  of  two 
parts :  the  Hrst  being  "  an  inquiry  concerning  the  original  re- 
cords, memorials,  treaties,  and  other  monuments  from  which 
proper  materials  could  be  drawn  for  compiling  the  history  of 
the  first  ages  of  Rome,  and  of  the  historians  who  compiled  it;" 
and  the  second  being  '*  an  examination  of  some  of  the  principal 
events  tliat  are  said  to  have  happened  during  that  period, 
wherein  the  inconsistencies  of  the  histories  with  one  another, 
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and  with  the  few  original  pieces  wliich  were  saved  when  Rome 
was  humed  by  the  GauU,  is  proved." 

Niebuhr,  who  has  made  no  mention  of  De  Pouilly,  has  thus 
written  regarding  Beaufort  and  his  book :  "  Beaufort  was  in- 
genious, and  had  read  much,  though  he  was  not  a  philologer. 
One  or  two  sections  in  his  treatise  are  very  able  and  satis- 

bfactory;  others,  ou  the  contrary,  feeble  and  superficial.  Bayle 
is  the  master  whom  he  implicitly  follows  throughout ;  the  soul  of 
his  book  is  scepticism;  ho  does  nothing  but  deny  or  upset;  or, 
if  he  ever  tries  to  build,  the  edifice  is  frail  and  untenable.  Yet 
the  influence  and  reputation  of  his  book  spread  extraordinarily. 
For  Roman  history  had  almost  entirely  escaped  the  attention 
and  care  of  philologers;  those  who  chiefly  interested  them- 
selves about  it,  though  not  more  than  about  that  of  other 
nations,  were  intelligent  men  of  the  world;  and  for  their  use 
it  was  at  that  time  handled  by  several  authors,  without  pre- 
tensions or  view  to  learning  or  research.  Such  of  tliese  as  did 
not  wholly  overlook  the  earlier  centuries,  under  the  notion  that 
they  were  of  no  importance,  were  so  well  satisfied  with  Beau- 
fort's inquiry  as  to  give  them  up  altogether."  ^  In  all  respects 
but  one  Niebuhr  lias  in  these  words  very  justly  appreciated 

[his  precursor;  but  in  that  one  respect  he  is  entirely  wrong. 
There  is  no  evidence  for  thinking  that  Beaufort  implicitly  fol- 
lowed Bayle,  or  even  followed  him  at  all.  There  is  not  a  trace 
of  Bayle's  influence,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  his  book.  Kor  is 
there  any  warrant  for  saying  that  "the  soul  of  his  hook  is 
scepticism."  There  is  nothing  which  can  properly  be  called 
"  scepticism  "  in  it.  It  is  simply  a  critical  investigation  which 
arrives  at  a  result  that  is  on  the  whole  negative, — the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Roman  tradition  is  for  the  most  part  merely  a 
legend,  not  authentic  history. 

The  philosophical  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  first  umni- 

I  festcd  itself  conspicuously  in  the  treatment  of  history  in  three 
works  which  appeared  at  no  great  distance  in  time  from  one 
another :  Montesquieu's  '  Spirit  of  Laws,'  published  in  1748, 
Turgot'a  '  Discourses  at  the  Sorbonne,'  published  in  1750, 
and  Voltaire's  *  Essay  on  the  Manners  and  Spirit  of  Nations,' 
published  in  1756.  Montesquieu,  Turgot,  and  Voltaire  were 
'  llbtory  of  Rome,  pref»ce,  p.  7  t^ng.  tr.) 
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the  chief  initiators  of  the  reflective  or  philosophical  study  of 
history  which  now  prevails.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  nie 
to  consider  what  these  three  remarkable  men  accomplished  in 
this  connectioa 


Charles  Louis  de  Secondat,  Baron  de  Montesquieu,  was  bom 
at  La  Br^de,  near  Bordeaux,  on  the  18th  of  January  1689>  In 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  he  became  a  councillor  in  the 
parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  two  years  later  chief-justice 
(^risidtnt  d  mortier).  After  holding  the  latter  office  for  two 
years  he  resigned,  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  study 
and  literature.  The  law  of  France  was  at  that  time  so  irra- 
tional, and  even  brutal,  that  a  wise  and  humane  man  like 
Montesquieu  must  have  often  felt  the  administration  of  it 
hateful ;  yet  his  practical  experience  as  a  legislator  and  judge 
was  doubtless  admirable  pn-paration  for  the  literary  work 
which  he  was  to  accomplish.  He  at  first  occupied  himself 
chiefly  with  subjects  belonging  to  physics  and  natural  science, 
and  by  1719  he  had  sketched  *  A  History  of  the  Earth/  It 
was  well  that  he  abandoned  this  too  ambitious  scheme;  but 
the  conception  of  it  did  him  honour,  and  the  labour  spent  on 
it  must  have  been  advantageous  to  the  *  Spirit  of  Laws/ 

At  the  a^  of  thirty-two  he  published  the  '  Lettres  Persanes' : 
"  ce  livre  si  frivole  et  si  ais^  k  faire,"  as  Voltaire  has  unjustly 


^  Ab  to  the  biogrephy  of  Hoi)t««quieu  &nd  the  bibliognipby  of  his  writitijta  and 
of  writinga  regarding  luio,  VLairK  (L.)  *  HiAtoire  de  Moutcfiquieu '  (1S7S)  ia  iadi*- 
pensable.  M.  Bmooti^re's  sovcre  criticiem  of  the  work,  however,  in  not  esMntiaUy 
unjust  (Rev.  d.  Deux  Hoodet,  1S79).  Compare  Caro,  *  La  Fin  du  dtz-huiti^me 
^^o/  torn.  i.  ch.  2.  Beraot  and  Damiron  ba,yc  treated  of  Montciquieu'i  geacral 
philoflophy.  Lenninier,  Heron,  Bluntscbti,  and  Janet  have  expounded  hui  legal 
and  poUiiual  pUiloaoptiy.  Auguste  Comte  and  Sir  O.  C.  Lewia  have  made  some 
most  valuable  remarki  on  his  faifltorical  vievB,  by  which  I  have  endesTOursd 
to  profit.  Villemain,  Sainte-Beuve,  Niaard,  and  many  others,  have  aougbt  to  d^ 
]ineat«  his  pereonal  and  literary  character.  The  beet  edition  of  liis  works  ia 
Laboulnye'B  in  7  voli.,  1873-79.  M.  Albert  Sorel's  'Montesquieu  '  <1887)  i«  an 
excelleot  general  monograph.  Of  the  'Deux  Opuscules  de  Uontetiquieu,  publics 
)>4u-  M.  le  Baron  do  Moutoaquieu '  (1891),  the  first,  '  HcQcctioQc  sur  la  monarchie 
univeraoUe  en  Kurope,'  which  waa  printed  in  1725,  but  withheld  from  publica- 
tion, conUiuB  in  germ  %  couaiderable  numbor  of  the  ideaa  whii'b  attained  matu- 
rity in  '  L'EUprit  dei  Loif.'  Baron  de  McmtOBqoka  haa  aince  published  *  MAisgoi 
inMita  de  Muntei>'juieti,'  1S92. 
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said ;  "  ce  livre,  si  fort,  leger  en  apparence,  d'uue  gaiety  habile 
et  profond^ment  calculi,"  as  Michelet  has  truthfully  character- 
ised it.  It  at  once  placed  its  author  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
French  writers  of  the  age,  and  made  him  famous  throughout 
Europe.  It  had  the  appearance  of  an  ornamental  phiything 
meant  merely  to  sparkle  and  please,  but  it  was  in  reality  a 
terrible  weapon  skilfully  contrived  to  give  deep  and  incurable 
wounds  to  foes  who  could  not  otlierwise  be  attacked,  or  only 
ineft'ectually.  It  satirised  with  consummate  art  both  the  Orient 
and  France,  their  civil  and  spiritual  governments,  their  author- 
ities and  traditions,  their  follies  and  vices.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  a  book  essentially  sound  and  true  in  spirit,  ethical  and 
constructive  in  purpose.  It  gave  evidence  of  a  singular  faculty 
for  the  description  and  analysis  of  social  life,  habits,  and 
motives.  JIany  of  the  views  afterwards  developed  in  the 
'  Esprit  des  Lois '  already  found  expression  in  the  '  Lettres 
Persaues.' 

Montesquieu  sketched  the  plan  of  the  former  of  these  works 
as  early  as  1724;  and  after  admission  into  the  Academy  in 
172S,  he  went  abroad  for  several  years,  and  visited  Germany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England,  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  manners  and  institutions.  His 
residence  in  England  lasted  from  October  1729  to  August  1731. 
In  17^4  he  published  his  'Considerations  sur  la  grandeur  et 
la  dt'cadence  des  Romains.*  This  work  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  a  section  of  the  '  Esprit  des  Lois/  detached  from  it  on 
account  of  its  length ;  but  it  forms  of  itself  so  perfect  a  whole, 
and  has  such  speciality  of  character,  that  its  separate  publica- 
tion was  certainly  appropriate.  It  is  the  only  strictly  historical 
work  of  Montesquieu  which  we  possess,  seeing  that  the  '  Histoire 
de  Louis  XI.,'  if  ever  completed,  or  not  burned,  has  at  least  not 
yet  been  found.  And  it  was  also  the  first  work  in  which  a 
sustained  and  comprehensive  attempt  was  made  to  show  how 
the  events  and  course  of  history  have  been  determined  by 
general  physical  and  moral  causes.  It  is  even  at  the  present 
day  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  numerous  studies  to 
which  the  surpassing  interest  of  Roman  history  has  given  rise. 
Its  originality  as  regards  all  that  had  been  previously  written 
on  the  same  subject  must  be  obvious  to  every  competently 
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mformed  person.  One  may  well  contrast,  but  one  cannot 
leaRonably  compare,  it  with  what  MachiaveUi  and  Vice  taught 
as  to  the  story  of  Kome.  Saiut-Evremond  and  Saint-Rc'al  may 
have  sujj:g£-3ted  a  few  of  the  views  which  it  contains,  but  they 
just  as  likely  did  not,  and  they  had  at  the  most  only  few  to 
give.  Bossuet'a  grand  alcetch  may  be  even  more  admirable 
in  its  kind  than  that  of  Montesquieu,  but  it  is  of  an  essen- 
tially  different  kind,  being  taken  from  a  point  of  view  not 
within  but  above  history.  Of  course,  in  the  present  8tal€ 
of  our  knowledge  neither  all  the  statements  as  to  fact,  nor 
all  the  explanations,  in  the  *  Considerations '  can  be  accepted ; 
but  were  the  particular  faults  of  the  work  much  more  nu- 
merons  and  serious  than  they  are,  it  would  still  have  to  be 
accounted  a  production  of  rare  historical  merit  and  value. 

Sixteen  years  elapsed,  and  the  *  Esprit  dea  Lois '  appeared. 
It  bore  on  its  front  a  claim  to  originality  in  the  epigraph : 
"  Prolem  sine  matre  creatam."  The  secret  of  its  formation  was 
disclosed  in  these  words  of  its  preface :  "  I  have  many  times 
begun,  and  as  often  abandoned  this  work.  I  have  a  thousand 
times  cast  to  the  winds  the  leaves  which  I  had  written ;  I 
have  often  felt  my  paternal  hands  fall.  I  have  followed  my 
object  without  forming  a  plan  *,  I  have  known  neither  rules 
nor  exceptions ;  I  have  found  the  truth  only  to  lose  it  again. 
But  when  I  once  discovered  my  principles,  ever}'thing  I  sought 
for  came  to  me ;  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  I  have  seen 
my  work  begun,  growing  up,  advancing  towards  completion. 
and  finished."  His  twenty  years  of  lalx)urs  were  justified  and 
rewarded  by  the  result.  The  '  Spirit  of  Laws  *  not  only  enjoyed 
an  immediate  popularity  which  carried  it  through  twenty-one 
editions  in  eighteen  months,  not  only  exerted  a  vast  and  bene- 
ticial  practical  intluence,  but  will  always  retain,  owing  to  the 
comprehensiveness,  penetration,  and  ingenuity  of  the  treatment 
of  its  great  theme,  a  distinguished  place  among  the  few  works 
which  have  advanced  most  the  most  ditiicult  of  sciences. 

It  did  not  however,  escape,  unjust  criticism  and  bigoted  hos- 
tility, which  called  forth  from  Montesquieu  the  brilliant  and 
ironical '  Defense  de  I'Esprit  des  Lois,'  published  in  1750.  He 
wrote  little  of  importance  after  this.  Ilia  death  occurred  at 
I'aris  on  the  10th  of  Febmar)-  1755. 
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He  was  a  man  of  shrewd  practical  sense,  of  social  tact»  and 
of  well-regulated  life,  altliough  not  of  unlaiuted  imaginatioa ; 
neither  vain  nor  anxious  for  glory,  but  not  without  aristocratic 
pride,  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  interest,  and  the  full  consciousness 
of  his  own  worth  and  ability;  honourable,  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  charitable.  His  love  of  liberty  and 
justice  was  at  once  ardent  and  enlightened.  His  intellect  was 
alike  vigorous  and  alert,  comprehensive  and  intense,  indefati- 
gable in  seeking  the  satisfaction  of  a  boundless  curiosity,  and 
tenacious  in  the  prosecution  of  a  distant  aim.  He  was  not  leas 
eminent  as  a  literary  artist  than  as  a  scientist 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  his  originality.  I 
believe  him  to  have  been  highly  endowed  with  that  most  valu- 
able sort  of  originality  which  enables  a  man  to  draw  with  inde- 
pendence from  the  most  varied  sources,  and  to  use  what  he 
obtains  according  to  a  plan  and  principles  and  for  a  purpose  of 
his  own, — the  originality  of  Aristotle  and  Adam  Smith.  He 
has  been  suspected  to  have  owed  much  to  Vico,  and  to  have 
concealed  his  obligations.  The  suspicion  only  proves  that  those 
who  entertained  it  had  little  knowledge  of  either  author.  Mon- 
tesquieu may  possibly  have  read  Vice's  work.  Although  a  con- 
jecture unsupported  by  any  positive  evidence,  it  is  not  an  im- 
probable conjecture,  that  the  'Scienza  Nuova'  came  into  his 
hands  when  he  was  in  Italy,  or  that  he  learned  to  know  it  at  a 
later  date  through  his  friend  the  Abb(i  de  Guasco.  But  if  he 
ever  read  it,  the  impression  which  it  produced  on  him  must 
have  been  almost  confined  to  one  point.  Hia  most  serious 
defects  are  just  those  which  a  careful  study  of  Vico  might 
have  removed.  The  thoughts  which  give  Vico  a  place  of 
special  and  signal  honour  in  the  history  of  science,  if  ever 
known  to  Montesquieu,  were  not  appreciated  by  liim,  and  have 
produced  no  effect  on  his  writings.  Substantially  the  whole 
argnment  for  his  indebtedness  to  the  great  Neapolitan  rests  on 
the  circumstance  that  he  was  preceded  by  him  in  distinguish- 
ing from  the  form  of  government  the  fact  which  gives  it  birth 
and  the  principle  which  gives  it  force.  This  anticipation  of 
the  theory  of  tlie  one  thinker  by  the  other  is  indubitable  and 
remarkable,  and  Vico  is  entitled  to  whatever  honour  may  be 
uivolved  in  it,  but  it  is  no  proof  of  dependence  or  plagiarism  on 
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the  part  of  Montesquieu.  The  range  of  his  obligations  was. 
however,  very  wide,  including  the  classical  writers,  the  Protest- 
ant pamphleteers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  sucli  as  Hotman, 
Languet,  Ac,  Bodin,  Charron,  Mnchiavelli  and  GraWna, 
Descartes  and  several  of  his  school,  Locke  and  other  English 
vrriters  particnlarly  on  politics,  physicists,  travellers,  &c. 

The  title  of  Montes<iuieu*8  mafjnian  opus  expresses  well  its 
central  and  pervading  conception.  The  work  is  an  attempt  to 
discover  the  spirit  of  laws ;  to  explain  them  ;  to  trace  how  they 
are  related  to  manners,  climates,  creeds,  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  an  att-cmpt  to  view  them  in  all  lights  in  which 
they  can  be  viewed,  so  as  to  show  how  tliey  arise ;  how  they 
are  modified ;  how  they  act  on  private  character,  on  domestic 
life,  on  social  forms  and  institutions;  and,  in  a  word,  so  as  to 
elicit  their  full  meaning.  This  conception,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  entirely  diiferent  from  that  of  Bossnet.  He  took  a  theolog- 
ical doctrine  to  begin  with,  and  tried  to  show  how  all  history 
had  been  the  exempUtication  of  it.  He  started,  that  is  to  say, 
with  a  doctrine  which  he  had  not  derived  from  history ;  and 
that  doctrine  he  introduce*!  into  history  as  a  principle  of 
explanation.  Ic  is  quite  otherwise  with  Montesquieu.  He 
assnmea  no  doctrine  extraneons  to  history,  but  begins  with 
the  facts  of  history  themseh'es,  with  the  positive  laws  which 
either  are  or  have  been  on  the  earth.  He  seeks  merely  to 
account  for  these  laws  as  so  many  historical  facts.  The 
difference  between  these  two  conceptions  is  very  great;  and 
obviously,  so  far  as  science  is  concerned,  that  of  Montesquieu 
is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  Bossuet  Scientifically,  the  method 
of  Bossuet  is  radically  wrong ;  that  of  Montesquieu  is  good  so 
far  as  it  goes. 

But  how  has  Montesquieu  elaborated  and  applied  his  con- 
ception 1  He  has  done  so  in  various  respects,  with  great  success 
and  ability.  He  had  a  genuine  love  of  history  for  its  own  sake, 
and  a  singularly  keen  historic  insight;  he  had  a  calm,  unprej' 
udiced,  fair  mind ;  he  was  distinguished  by  a  liberality  and 
moderation  of  feeling  and  judgment,  which,  while  it  did  not 
exclude  a  true  though  tempered  zeal  for  human  good,  gave  him 
the  breadth,  and  steadiness,  and  dispassionate  clearness  of  view 
which  his  subject  demanded.    No  one  is  less  chargeable  than 
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Montesquieu  with  what  was  a  common  fault  among  his  contem- 
poraries, one-sidedness,  philosophical  sectarianism,  perversion  of 
social  facts  from  contempt  of  them  or  to  serve  a  party  purpose. 
He  has  accordingly  arrived  at  least  at  approximate  explanations 
of  a  host  of  social  plienomena. 

There  lay,  however,  a  danger  before  Montesquieu  which  he 
has  not  safely  escaped,  a  difficulty  which  he  has  not  overcome. 
It  was  that  of  looking  on  laws  too  much  as  isolated  facts,  as 
independent  phenomena,  as  stationary  and  complete  existences. 
It  was  that  of  ignoring  the  relation  not  only  of  one  law  to 
another,  but  of  one  stage  of  law  to  another,  and  of  the  relation 
of  each  stage  and  system  of  law  to  coexistent  and  contempor- 
aneous stages  and  systems  of  religion,  art,  science,  and  industry. 
Social  phenomena  such  as  laws  are,  cannot  be  explained  like 
the  merely  physical  phenomena  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry.  The  most  distinctive  characteristics  which  they 
possess  lie  in  their  capacities  of  continuous  evolution  or  de- 
velopment ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  study  of  their  evolution,  by 
the  comparison  of  their  consecutive  states,  and  of  each  state 
with  the  coexisting  general  conditions  of  society,  that  we  can 
rationally  hope  to  reach  an  adequate  knowledge  of  their  lawa 
It  is  here  that  we  find  the  chief  weakness  of  Montesquieu. 

He  was  most  industrious  in  the  collection  of  facta,  and  he 
had  a  quite  marvellous  quickness  and  keenness  of  intuition 
into  the  meaning  of  them,  but  he  had  no  appropriate  scientific 
method,  no  definite  notion  of  the  modifications  of  the  inductive 
process  which  the  peculiarities  of  historical  phenomena  render 
necessary.  He  made  little  use,  no  systematic  use,  of  what  is, 
however,  ^ar  excdleiict,  the  expedient  of  historical  philosophy,  the 
comparison  of  coexistent  and  consecutive  social  states.  He 
paid  always  little  attention,  generally  none,  to  the  chronology 
of  his  facta,  which  is,  however,  the  indispensable  condition  of 
their  comparison.  The  reason  was  that  he  did  not  perceive  tlie 
importance  of  comparing  them,  of  following  them  through  tlie 
whole  course  of  their  evolution ;  but  this  is  only  saying  in  other 
words  that  he  attempted  to  construct  a  science  without  availing 
himself  of  the  only  method  by  which  it  could  be  done.  It 
would  be  unjust,  however,  to  censure  severely  this  error  of 
Montesquieu,  although  it  is  fatal  to  his  system  as  a  complete 
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explanation  of  the  class  of  social  phenomena  with  wliich  it 
deals;  for  while  true  that  Kodin  had  on  this  fundamental  point 
more  comprehensive  and  pliilosopliic  views,  we  may  well  excuse 
any  man  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  ignorance  the  most 
entire  of  the  science  of  comparative  legislations,  which,  like  the 
comparative  study  of  religious,  is  a  creation  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Devoid  of  a  true  method  of  Investigation,  Montesquieu  could 
not,  except  hy  chance,  discover  the  general  laws  which  connect 
social  facts.  The  laws  of  history  are  laws  of  development,  and 
if  we  ignore  the  devulopmeufc  of  any  fact,  we  can  never  ilia- 
cover  the  law  according  to  which  it  lias  come  to  be  what  it  is. 
What  then  has  Moutesq^uieu  discovered  ?  Kot  the  general  laws 
of  the  facts,  but  certain  special  reasons  of  them.  That  was  to  a 
considerable  degree  possible  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  neglect 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  social  phenomena.  Where 
a  general  law  could  not  be  reached,  an  intellect  so  keen  in  its 
intuitions  might  .still  detect  a  force  or  forces  in  which  some 
given  law  or  custom  had  its  origin ;  and  tliia  was  what  Mon- 
tesquieu had  a  rare  degree  of  success  in  doing.  His  quickness 
of  perception,  his  suggest iveness  of  thought,  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  working  of  human  motives,  and  the  extent 
of  ins  reading  in  history,  travels,  and  natural  science,  gave  him 
a  quite  marvellous  power  of  conjecture,  and  enabled  liim  to 
arrive  at  approximate  explanations  of  social  usages  and  laws  in 
a  vast  number  of  cases  where  another  man  would  have  been 
helpless.  Still  no  faculty  of  guessing,  however  extraordinary 
and  felicitous,  can  supply  the  place  of  scientific  methodi  or 
elicit  much  historical  philosophy  not  of  the  humblest  kind. 
And  although  it  may  happen  to  be,  as  it  was  in  Montesquieu, 
fertile  in  a  kind  of  truths,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  fertile  also  in 
illusions.  If  it  often  seize  a  verity,  it  will  often  likewise  impose 
on  itself  a  fancy.  It  is  only  a  sound  method  which  is  com- 
petent to  the  uniform  and  consistent  discrimination  of  truth 
from  error.  This  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Montesquieu, 
no  serious  student  of  whose  work  will  deny  that  it  abounds 
in  false  as  well  as  in  correct  generalisations.  It  is  rich  in 
truths,  yet  crowded  with  errors.  It  is  scarcely  more  exuberant 
in  the  one  respect  than  in  the  other. 
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The  want  of  a  scientific  method  of  invesrigation  is  also  the 
Bource  of  the  confused  arrangement,  the  structural  disorder,  of 
the  book.  There  are,  it  is  true,  those  who  have  not  recognised 
this  defect,  who  Imve  even  denied  that  it  exists,  and  praised 
the  plan  as  simple  and  grand ;  but  this  only  proves  that  they 
have  studied  it  superficially.  There  is  an  outward  order  of 
a  loose  kind,  and  an  imposing  appearance  of  order ;  but  all  the 
order  there  is,  is  of  the  outward  and  surface  kind,  while  the 
confusion  is  internal,  and  so  all-pervading  that  examination 
finds  no  end  to  it.  Thoughts  are  juxtaposited  not  organically 
connected,  because  they  have  been  amassed  merely  by  indus- 
trious collection  and  fertility  of  suggestion,  and  not  elicited  and 
collected  by  scientific  method. 

The  same  want,  and  the  consequent  dealing  with  laws  and 
customs  as  isolated  and  fragmentary  phenomena,  and  reference 
of  them  to  particular  causes  not  to  general  laws,  have  exposed 
Montesquieu  to  the  commonest  charge  brought  against  him, — 
that  of  confoimding  fact  with  right,  the  explanation  of  a  thing 
with  its  justification.  This  charge  has  been  often  expressed  in 
an  exaggerated  way.  Perhaps  it  .should  even,  on  the  whole,  be 
held  unproved,  and  Montesquieu  absolved.  It  is  certainly  not 
applicable  to  him  in  the  same  degree  as  to  Aristotle,  or,  to  take 
a  modem  name,  Mr  Buckle.  The  frequently  recurring  phrase 
"  ought  to  be  "  is  ambiguous  and  objectionable ;  it  is,  however, 
almost  certainly  meant  to  express  not  a  moral  or  rational  neces- 
sity, but  only  that  sort  of  actual  necessity  which  there  always  is 
between  a  cause  and  its  consequence.  His  mode  of  investiga- 
tion, however,  tended  towards  the  serious  confusion  imputed  to 
him,  and  he  has  undoubtedly  on  several  occasions  been  far 
from  sufficiently  careful  to  guard  himself  from  the  suspicion 
of  having  fallen  into  it. 

The  subject  of  Montesquieu's  book  being  laws,  he  very  pro- 
perly begins  with  two  chapters  of  general  considerations  on  the 
nature  of  laws.  But,  unfortunately,  tliese  two  chapters,  although 
they  have  been  repeatedly  eulogised  beyond  measure,  are  by 
no  means  satisfactorj'.  The  language  of  them  is  so  vague  as 
to  apply,  when  it  does  apply,  not  only  to  all  kinds  of  laws, 
physical  and  moral,  natural  and  positive,  proper  and  metaphori- 
cal, but  to  many  things  which  never  go  even  by  that  name. 
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There  is  no  attempt  to  disentangle  the  perplexing  arabiguiliea 
of  the  term  law ;  no  attempt  to  distinguish  and  define  the 
different  kinds  of  laws.  And  underlying  this  confusion  there 
is,  in  particular,  the  vaguest  and  even  an  erroneous  conception 
of  the  nature  of  an  inductive  law.  These  two  chapters  show, 
what  tlie  wliole  treatise  confirms,  that  Montesquieu  had  no  clear 
or  correct  conception  of  what  such  a  law  is. 

To  those  who  have  never  tried  to  trace  the  history  of  ideas 
this  may  seem  incredible ;  to  those  who  have,  it  will  be  in  no 
wise  strange.  A  distinct,  consciously  realised  notion  of  lav 
in  its  present  scientific  acceptation  was  unknown  to  Greece, 
Komc,  or  the  middle  ages.  Of  the  seven  meanings  which 
Aristotle  attributes  to  the  word  principle,  not  one  answers  to 
the  modern  scientific  signification  of  law ;  and  of  the  thirty 
terms  defined  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  *  Metaphysics,*  which  is 
a  sort  of  philosophical  glossary,  law  does  not  occur.  Law  was 
thought  of  by  the  ancients  as  a  type  or  idea  with  something 
external  corresponding  to  it.  And  Montesquieu's  thought  was 
no  closer,  no  more  definite,  than  that  laws  were  **  the  necessary 
relations  which  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  things."  A  meta- 
physician or  theologian  may  be  satisfied  with  that,  but  cer- 
tainly no  student  of  inductive  science,  physical,  psychical,  or 
social 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  indicated,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  these  two  chapters  have  the  great  merit  of  insisting  that 
social  institutions  and  regulations  are  properly  no  mere  arbi- 
trary inventions,  but  ought  to  rest  on  reason,  on  the  nature  of 
things ;  that  there  are  relations  of  equity  which  human  legisla- 
tion does  not  create  but  presuppose;  that,  varied  aa  are  the 
forms  which  society  assumes,  they  all  originate  in  and  are 
pervaded  by  the  principles  of  a  human  nature  common  to 
all  men.  They  have  the  farther  merit  that  along  with  this 
recognition  of  fundamental  unity  there  is  the  clearest  recogni- 
tion likewise  of  superstructural  variety,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  laws  being  adapted  to  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  each 
nation  and  age,  these  peculiarities  being,  in  the  opinion  of 
Montesquieu,  of  such  decisive  importance  that  the  laws  which 
are  good  for  one  people  will  rarely  suit  another.  He  thus 
separates  himself  on  the  one  hand  from  the  empty  abstract 
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theorist,  and  on  the  other  from  the  rude  literal  empiricist,  aud 
seeks  the  golden  mean  of  political  wisdom. 

By  the  spirit  of  a  law,  Montesquieu  means  the  whole  of  the 
relations  in  which  that  law  originates  and  exists.  A  most  im- 
portant order  of  these  relations  comprises  those  in  which  laws 
stand  to  the  various  kinds  of  govemmenta;  and  this  order  of 
relations  is  the  general  subject  of  not  fewer  than  nine  books, 
besides  being  frequently  returned  to  in  others.  Montesquieu 
diWdea  governments  into  monarchies^  in  which  a  single  person 
governs  by  fixed  laws;  despotisms,  in  which  a  single  person 
governs  according  to  his  own  will ;  and  republics,  in  which  the 
soverei;^n  power  is  in  several  hands,  being  a  democracy  when 
the  nation  as  a  whole  possesses  it,  and  an  aristocracy  when 
only  a  part  thereof  shares  in  it.  He  endeavours  to  character- 
ise these  various  governments,  to  discover  their  principles  or 
motive  forces,  and  to  show  what  laws  flow  from  their  respective 
natures,  what  are  the  sources  of  their  strength  and  weakness, 
the  systems  of  education  most  suitable  to  them,  aud  the  causes 
of  corruption  most  powerful  •  in  them ;  and  how  with  the  vari- 
ations of  their  respective  genius,  the  civil  aud  criminal  codes, 
sumptuary  laws  and  laws  relative  to  women,  and  the  military 
arrangements  both  for  offensive  aud  defensive  war,  must  like- 
wise vary.  In  doing  bo  ho  arrives  at  a  large  number  of  con- 
sequences, often  very  remote  aud  heterogeneous  consequences, 
which  he  expresses  mostly  in  the  form  of  general  and  absolute 
propositions.  Probably  as  many  of  these  propositions  are  false 
as  true. 

But  there  is  in  this  part  of  the  work  a  still  greater  defect 
than  the  commingling  of  true  and  false  conclusions:  that,  in 
fact,  which  is  its  source, — the  blending  and  consequent  confus- 
ing of  two  methods.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  character  and 
consequences  of  monarchy,  for  example,  we  may  proceed  in  our 
search  either  by  induction  or  deduction.  In  the  former  case 
we  endeavour  from  an  examination  of  all  monarchies  to 
generalise  what  is  common  to  them  in  virtue  exclusively  of 
being  monarchies.  In  the  latter  case  we  start  from  a  definition 
wliich  embodies  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  distinctive  nature 
of  monarchy,  and  logically  evolve  what  it  implies.  If  in  the 
former  case  the  induction  be  sufficiently  extensive  and  careful, 
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and  if  in  the  latter  the  presupposition  involved  in  the  definition 
be  warranted  and  the  deduction  rigorous,  the  results  of  the  two 
methods  should  so  coincide  as  to  afford  mutual  veriBcation ;  but 
in  order  to  this  the  two  processes  must  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct — iuductioos  must  not  be  passed  off  as  deductions,  nor 
vice  ver$d  ;  the  ideal  and  the  empirical  must  not  be  allowed  to 
coalesce  until  they  meet  at  the  definitive  point  of  union, — in 
essential  reality.  If  Montesquieu  had  either  done  so,  or  ad- 
hered strictly  to  either  method,  he  would  certainly  never  have 
arrived  at  so  many  general  theorems.  With  every  extension  of 
his  inductive  basis,  and  every  effort  at  rigid  verification,  he 
would  have  found  many  of  them  drop  awny,  and  learned  tliat  it 
was  au  extremely  difficult  task  to  detect  the  characteristics 
whidi  are  the  pure  results  of  the  form  of  government.  With  a 
clear  consciousness  that  the  greater  part  of  his  reasoning  was 
deduction  from  hypothetityil  premisses ;  and  that  consequently 
his  wferencGS,  however  correctly  drawn,  had  only  logical  and 
not  actual  validity,  except  in  so  far  as  the  hypotlieses  assumed 
were  in  accordance  with  fact,  he  would  have  felt  bound  strictly 
to  inquire  whetlier  they  were  so  or  not,  and  would  probably 
have  speedily  perceived  that  monarchies,  despotisms,  and  re- 
publics, as  defined  by  him,  had  merely  an  ideal  existence — that 
his  definitions,  and  the  classification  on  which  they  rested,  had 
nothing  either  in  the  history  of  the  past  or  present  correspond- 
ing to  them  otherwise  than  most  remotely.  It  was  because  he 
kept  neither  to  induction  nor  deduction,  but  passed  from  the 
cue  process  to  the  other,  or  mbccd  up  the  one  with  the  other  in 
an  illegitimate  way,  that  conclusions  came  to  him  so  easily.  It 
was  thus  that  he  was  able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  believe  himself 
to  be  extracting  and  concentrating  the  legislative  experience 
of  mankind  in  his  descriptions,  when  he  was  merely  making 
affirmations  about  abstractions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Co  raise 
narrow  empirical  generalisations  almost  to  the  level  of  necessary 
truths,  so  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  monarchy  are 
transformed  into  essential  attributes  of  monarchy,  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  oriental  despotisms  into  universal  attributes  of 
despotism,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  republics  into 
universal  attributes  of  republicanism. 

AVhile  Montesquieu   treated  of  governments  in  their  own 
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natures  and  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  he  did  not,  like 
Aristotle  and  Bodin,  endeavour  to  trace  their  revolutions  and 
transformations.  He  propounded  no  theory  of  the  general 
movement  of  humanity,  nor  attempted  any  survey  of  the  course 
of  universal  history. 

The  relation  of  laws  to  liberty  as  regards  the  political  con- 
stitution, the  security  of  the  citizen,  and  taxation,  is  the  subject 
of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  books.  They  are  all 
celebrated,  and  especially  the  eleventh,  owing  to  its  application 
of  the  theory  oE  the  three  powers — legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary — to  the  explanation  of  the  constitution  of  England, 
and  owing  to  its  eulogy  of  that  constitution.  The  general 
theory  of  the  three  powers  was  derived  by  both  Locke  and 
Montesquieu  from  Aristotle.  The  application  of  it  made  by 
Montesquieu  may  have  been  suggested  by  Locke's  '  Second 
Treatise  concerning  Government.'  and  the  party  pamphlets  of 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  under  George  IL ;  but  it  had  not  been 
explicitly  made  by  Locke,  nor  has  it  been  shown  to  have  been 
so  made  by  any  of  the  English  Whig  or  Tory  pamphleteers. 
I  The  view  of  H.  Jansen  (Montesquieu's  '  Theorie  von  der  Dreit- 
[heilung  der  Gewalten  im  Staate,'  p.  26),  that  its  source  was 
(Swift's  'Discourse  of  the  Contests  and  Dissensions  between 
[the  Nobles  and  the  Commons  in  Athens  and  Kome' (Swift's 
I  "Works,  vol.  iii.,  ed.  1814),  is  altogether  erroneous.  Mon- 
tesquieu never  claimed  originality  for  his  ideas  as  to  the 
British  constitution,  but  it  was  attributed  to  them,  without 
denial  or  discussion,  both  by  Continental  and  British  writers. 
Blackstone  in  his  'Commentaries*  (1765),  and  still  more  De 
Lolme  in  his  '  Constitution  of  England  *  (1775),  developed  them 
into  what  continued  to  be  until  recently  the  accepted  theory 
of  English  constitutionalism. 

Montesquieu's  eulogy  of  the  British  constitution  has  often 
been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  It  referred  only  to 
its  relation  to  political  liberty ;  to  the  provision  made  by  it  for 
security  under  the  law.  Montesquieu  had  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion  of  British  political  virtue,  honour,  and  regard  to 
equality.  There  is  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  he  imagined 
that  even  political  liberty  could  be  gained  by  simply  manipu- 
lating the  political  constitution.     He  would  have  been  most 
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inconsistent  if  he  had  taught,  either  expressly  or  implicitly, 
that  the  transference  of  the  constitution  of  England  to  France 
would  be  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  latter 
country.  It  was  of  the  very  essence  of  his  juridical  and 
political  doctrine  that  positive  institutions  and  laws  are  far 
more  the  effects  of  a  nation's  cliuractur  than  its  causes,  and 
that  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  good  from  transplanting  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  one  nation  to  another  differing  from  it  in 
race,  mental  and  moral  qualities,  historical  antecedents,  and 
physical  conditions. 

The  five  books  which  follow  treat  of  the  effect  of  physical 
agencies  on  social  institutions  and  changes.  What  are  the  in- 
fluences of  which  the  presence  would  be  most  easily  detected  in 
laws  and  customs  by  a  thinker  with  no  better  method  of  inves- 
tigation than  that  which  Montesquieu  had  ?  There  can  be  only 
the  one  answer :  physical  influences.  Of  the  forces  which  act 
on  man  and  shape  his  destiny,  none  are  so  conspicuous,  and,  we 
may  almost  say,  so  palpable.  Hence  it  was  principally  by  tbem 
that  Montesquieu  sought  to  explain  history.  How  has  civilisa- 
tion been  modified  by  the  action  of  the  external  world  ?  How 
are  the  laws  of  a  people  and  the  other  products  of  its  social  and 
moral  life  connected  with  temperature,  soil,  and  food  ?  Tliat  is 
the  fundamental  problem  for  Montesquieu,  to  the  solution  of 
which  he  devotes  all  his  strength. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  he  has  solved  iL  We  know 
only  very  imperfectly,  even  at  present,  the  influence  of  physical 
agencies  on  mans  development.  The  meteorologist,  chemist, 
physiologist,  ethnologist,  and  political  economist,  have  all  much 
to  discover  before  the  historical  philosopher  will  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce an  adequate  decision  on  this  large  and  important  ques- 
tion. Tlie  errors  into  which  Montesquieu  has  fallen  appear  to 
be  chielly  two.  And,  first,  he  has  drawn  no  decided  distinction 
>  between  tlie  direct  and  the  indirect  influence  of  physical  causes, 
which  is  a  quite  fundamental  distmctiou.  The  direct  or  im- 
mediate action  of  climate,  soil,  and  food  is  probably  feeble,  and 
its  working  is  certainly  very  obscure.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is 
both  little  and  dubious.  Perhaps,  indeed,  not  a  single  general 
proposition  regarding  it  has  yet  been  conclusively  established. 
The  indirect  influence,  on  the  other  hand,  or  that  which  physical 
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agencies  exert  througli  the  medium  of  the  social  wants  and 
actisitiea  which  they  excite,  is  ver}'  great ;  and  since  the  time  of 
Montesquieu  not  a  little  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
tracing  it  The  advance  of  geographical  knowledge,  for  instance, 
on  one  side,  and  of  the  science  of  political  economy  on  another, 
now  permits  us  to  survey,  with  a  comprehensiveness  and  clear- 
ness impossible  in  the  time  of  Montesquieu,  the  whole  range  of 
relationships  between  geographical  and  economical  facts ;  and 
no  one  will  deny  that  all  the  higher  orders  of  social  plieuom- 
ena  are  intimately  associated  with  the  latter  of  these. 

The  error  just  indicated  is  closely  connected  with  another. 
The  direct  action  of  physical  agencies  must  obviously  be  a 
necessary  mode  of  action, — one  which  is  independent  of  volition, 
— one  in  which  the  man  is  passive.  The  indirect  action,  on  the 
contrary,  presupposes  a  reaction  on  man's  part,  and  a  develop- 
ment of  his  nature  under  the  stimulus  of  the  wants,  and  in  Wrtue 
of  the  activities,  proper  to  it.  The  confusion  of  the  two  forms  of 
action  must  tlierefore  tend  to  obscure  the  great  fact  of  human 
freedom.  It  has  undoubtedly  done  so  in  the  case  of  Montesquieu. 
For  although  it  be  true  that  he  has  explicitly  affirmed  his  belief 
in  free  agency,  and  lepudiated  fatalism,  he  cannot  be  exonerated 
from  having  at  times  forgotten  tliis  profession  in  his  practice ; 
from  having  if  not  directly  stated,  at  least  frequently  suggested, 
the  inference  that  laws  are  the  creatures  of  climate ;  from  having 
exhibited  the  nature  of  man  as  far  more  plastic  and  passive 
onder  external  influences  than  it  is.  Thus  he  represents  the 
peoples  of  tropical  regions  as  having  been  doomed  by  the  over- 
mastering power  of  physical  forces  to  inevitable  slavery  ami 
misery.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  physical  conditions  have 
liad  much  to  do  with  the  slavery  and  misery  of  tropical  countries. 
Where  outward  nature  is  exuberant,  gigantic,  and  terrible,  she  is 
apt  to  depress,  paralyse,  and  overpower  man,  and  to  give  rise  to 
an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  an  excess  of  imagination,  and 
a  prevalence  of  superstition  socially  pernicious.  But  while  this 
is  true  it  is  only  half  the  truth,  and  it  will  be  practically  a  false- 
hood if  separated  from  its  correlative  truth  that  the  influence  of 
physical  forces  on  human  life  is  not  absolute  but  relative ;  tliat 
they  are  advantageous  or  the  reverse,  beneficial  or  pernicious, 
according  to  the  wealth  and  knowledge,  and  still  more  according 
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to  the  energy  and  virtue,  of  those  on  whom  they  act ;  that  it  is 
not,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  nature  which  is  ever  at  fault, 
but  always  man.  "  It  is  not  nature,"  says  a  thoughtful  writer, 
"  which  is  in  India  too  grand — not  nature  which  is  in  excess, 
but  man  who  is  too  little,  man  who  is  in  defect.  Man  there  is 
not  what  he  ought  to  be,  not  what  he  was  meant  to  be,  not  pro- 
perly man ;  he  wants  the  intellect  and  the  energy,  the  love  of 
truth,  the  sense  of  personal  dignity,  the  moral  and  religious 
convictions  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  true  manhood, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  nature  acts  as  his  enemy :  but  let  him 
have  these,  give  him  these,  and  nature  will  come  round  to  his 
side  at  once.  Nature  is  no  man's  enemy  except  in  so  far  as  he 
is  an  enemy  to  himself."  ^ 

If  a  tendency  to  fatalism,  however,  makes  itself  felt  through- 
out these  books,  the  corrective  and  remedial  truth  is  not  far  to 
seek;  it  is  established  and  applied  in  the  very  next  book,  which 
treats  expressly  of  laws  in  relation  to  the  principles  wliich  form 
the  general  spirit,  the  morals,  and  manners  of  a  nation.  Savages 
are  either  wholly  devoid  or  very  slightly  participant  of  a  general 
spirit,  and  in  consequence  are  swayed  and  determined  irresistibly 
by  physical  forces ;  but  every  civilised  people  is  pervaded  by  a 
common  spirit,  which  is  in  fact  hut  another  word  for  the  whole 
of  its  ciWlisation.  This  spirit  is  the  substance  of  the  people's 
life,  the  chief  source  of  their  actions,  carrying  along  with  it 
those  who  are  unconscious  of  it,  and  those  even  who  wish  to 
resist  it;  it  is  incapable  of  being  changed  otherwise  than  slowly 
and  by  the  concurrence  of  many  agencies,  and  is  feebly  modi- 
fiable by  luws,  while  so  powerfully  operative  on  them  as  to  be 
able  to  make  them  either  honoured  or  despised.  In  this  book 
there  is  the  enunciation,  proof,  and  varied  application  of  the 
great  principle  which  Montesquieu  had  already  exemplified  in 
80  masterly  a  manner  in  the  'Grandeur  et  Decadence  des 
Eomanis ' :  the  epoch  -  making  principle  that  the  course  of 
history  is  on  the  whole  determined  by  general  causes,  by 
widespread  and  persistent  tendencies,  by  broad  and  deep 
undercurrents,  and  only  influenced  in  a  feeble,  secondary,  and 
subordinate  degree  by  single  events,  by  definite  arguments, 
by  particular  enactments,   by  anything    accidental,   isolated, 

I  M'Comlne's  Modera  Cirilieation  in  relattoo  to  Cbristiuii^,  pp.  60,  51. 
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or  individual.  The  recognition  of  this  principle  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  o£  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history.  To 
deny  it,  is  to  pronounce  every  notion  of  such  a  science  absurd ; 
to  affirm  it,  is  to  express  the  conviction  that  with  the  requisite 
exertion  the  science  will  not  fail  to  arise ;  to  act  on  and  apply 
it,  is  to  labour  in  its  construction.  It  was  a  high  serWce,  there- 
fore, to  historical  science,  that  Montesquieu  apprehended  this 
principle  with  a  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and 
illustrated  it  with  an  ingenuity  and  truthfulness,  which  have 
perhaps  not  been  surpassed  since. 

The  next  four  books  deal  with  commerce,  with  money,  and 
with  population  in  their  relation  to  laws  and  social  changes. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  composing  a  group,  and  may  bo  read 
in  connection  with  the  thirteenth  book,  which  treats  of  the 
relations  which  the  revenues  and  taxation  of  a  nation  have  with 
its  liberties.  These  books  introduced  the  economical  element 
into  historical  science, — an  immense  service,  whatever  be  their 
errors  of  economical  theory.  IL  is  incorrect  to  ascribe  the  hon- 
our of  this  service,  as  has  been  done,  to  Turgot,  or  Condorcet, 
or  Saint-Simon,  or  Comte.  It  is  mainly  due  to  Montesquieu. 
Of  course,  in  order  not  to  give  him  more  than  his  due,  we  must 
remember  that  economical  science  had  when  he  wrote  come  to 
be  actively  cultivated  in  France;  that  Vauban,  Boisguilbert, 
Dutot,  and  Melon  had  published  important  works  on  it;  and 
that  Quesnay  and  the  other  founders  of  the  famous  phyeio- 
cratic  school  were  his  contemporaries.  The  science  of  polit- 
ical economy,  in  fact,  was  then  passing  through  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  of  its  history,  one  which  reflected  a 
change  in  the  history  of  society  itself,  which  corresponded  to 
a  great  national  movement,  the  tJirowing  off'  by  France  of  her 
feudal  and  theocratic  bonds,  and  her  eager  leap  towards  a 
secular  and  industrial  polity.  It  was  only  natural  that  Mon- 
tesquieu in  treating  of  economical  subjects  should  have  fallen 
into  a  considerable  number  of  errors  which  were  shortly  after- 
wards convincingly  exposed,  and  failed  to  observe  a  consider- 
able number  of  truths  which  were  shortly  afterwards  con- 
clusively established,  by  Quesnay,  Adam  Smith,  and  their 
disciples.  He  occupies  a  very  important  place  in  the  history 
of  political  science;  but  it  is  just  where  two  orders  of  econom- 
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ical  ideas,  two  systems,  met  and  crossed  each  other,  the  old 
not  yet  duad  and  the  new  only  struggling  into  life.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  most  of  the  inconsistencies  and  errors  which 
have  been  discovered  in  his  views  on  such  subjects  as  trade, 
taxation,  money,  and  population.  The  old  principles  and  the 
new — those  of  mercantilism  and  those  of  physiocracy — both 
ruled  in  his  mind,  and  he  was  unable  to  make  a  decisive  choice 
between  them.  Yet  his  intellectual  superiority  was  clearly 
displayed  also  in  the  department  of  economics.  His  great 
and  distinctive  merit  in  connection  with  it,  however,  was  that 
he  first  brought  economical  and  historical  science  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  constrain  them  to  co-operate  in  the  explana- 
tion of  social  phenomena.  He  thus  showed  that  a  new  path 
of  incxbausLible  research  lay  before  both;  and,  as  Rosther 
expresses  it,  "  einen  grossartigen,  ebenso  nationalen  wie  univer- 
salen  Fortscbritt  anbahnte." 

The  two  books  which  trace  the  influence  of  religious  beliefs 
and  institutions  on  laws  and  government,  although  far  from  an 
adequate  treatment  of  their  theme,  are  eminently  judicious  so 
far  as  they  go.  They  recognise  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  religion,  and  with  a  warmth  and  reverence  markedly  in 
contrast  to  the  tone  of  the  *  Lettres  Persanea.'  Reflection  and 
experience  had  convinced  Montesquieu  that  his  earlier  opinions 
and  feelings  on  this  subject  had  been  lacking  in  fairness  and 
moderation ;  and  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  merits  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  especially  to  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its 
services  to  society.  Perhaps  the  chief  errors  in  these  two 
books,  as  in  the  preceding  book — that  on  population — regard 
matters  of  fact.  As  it  is  simply  not  the  case  that  in  warm 
climates  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  is  materially 
difl'erent  from  what  it  is  in  cold  climates,  and  polygamy  can 
consequently  be  accounted  for  in  no  such  way,  so  neither  is  it 
the  case  that  orientals  are  indifferent  about  religion  except  in 
BO  far  as  religious  change  may  involve  political  change;  and 
hence  reasoning  to  and  reasoning  from  that  supposition  are 
alike  in  vain. 

The  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-ninth  books  concern  the  jurist 
much  more   than   the  historical    philosoplier.      The  twenty- 
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seventh  book,  which  is  on  the  Komao  laws  of  snccession,  is 
historical,  but  probably  not  very  important 

The  twentyeiyhth  book,  which  is  on  the  origin  and  revolutions 
of  the  civil  laws  among  the  French,  and  the  two  books  on  the 
feudal  system  with  which  the  work  closes,  are  at  once  intrin- 
sically valuable  and  not  less  interesting  to  the  student  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  than  of  law.  Although  numerous  errors 
of  fact  and  theory  have  been  detected  in  them,  they  display  a 
kind  of  learning  wliich  was  very  rare  and  difficult  to  acquire  in 
the  age  of  Montesquieu,  and  an  originality  and  power  of  his- 
torical combination  rare  in  any  age.  They  have  undoubtedly 
had  great  influence  in  evoking  and  directing  later  research  into 
the  origin,  formation,  and  constitution  of  the  feudal  system  and 
of  French  medieval  society. 

Montesquieu  had  no  intention  of  founding  the  philosophy  of 
history;  and  to  pronounce  him  its  founder, as  Alison  has  done, 
is  extravagant  laudation.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  even  eulogy 
in  excess  of  the  truth  to  represent  him,  as  Comte,  Maine,  and 
Leslie  Stephen  have  done,  as  the  founder  of  the  historical 
method.  Bud  he  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  facilitate  and 
ensure  its  foundation.  He  :ihowed  on  a  grand  scale  and  in 
the  most  effective  way,  that  laws,  customs,  and  institutions 
can  only  be  judged  of  intelligently  when  studied  as  what  they 
really  are,  historical  phenomena ;  and  that,  like  all  things  pro- 
perly historical,  they  must  be  estimated  not  according  to  an 
abstract  or  absolute  standard,  but  as  concrete  realities  related 
to  gi%*CD  times  and  places,  to  their  determining  causes  and  con- 
dition, and  to  the  whole  social  organism  to  which  they  belong, 
and  the  whole  social  medium  in  which  they  subsist.  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  Machiavelli  and  Bodin,  !iad  already,  indeed, 
inculcated  this  historical  and  political  relativism ;  but  it  was 
Montesquieu  who  gained  educated  Kurope  over  to  the  accept- 
ance of  it.  His  success  was,  no  doubt,  largely  due  to  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  time,  but  it  was  also  in  a  measure  due  to  his  own 
genius  and  skill.  And  once  liistorieal  relativism  was  acknow- 
ledged, the  rise  of  the  historical  school,  the  development  of  the 
historical  method,  and  the  rapid  advance  of  historical  science, 
naturally  followed. 
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III. 


The  *  Spirit  ot  Laws '  was  only  completed  when  its  author  wag 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  after  he  had  spent  on  it  twenty 
years  of  toil.  The  work  next  to  be  noticed  consists  simply  of 
two  Academic  discourses  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1750  by 
a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  and  some  sketches  or  conspec- 
tuses written  by  him,  either  when  a  student  or  shortly  after. 
That  young  man  was,  however,  Anne  Kobert  James  Turgot,  one 
of  the  wisest  and  beat  men  of  the  eighteenth  century.^  He  was 
pure  and  noble  in  his  private  life,  a  zealous  philanthropist,  an 
enlightened  philosopher,  a  humane  and  able  governor,  a  sajja- 
cious  statesman.  He  was  the  friend  of  all  true  progress,  but 
he  avoided  and  reproved  the  excesses  which  were  advocated  in 
its  name.  He  saw  and  abhorred  the  sins  of  the  Churcli,  but 
they  did  not  hide  from  him  the  beauty  of  religion,  lie  dis- 
criminated, as  perhaps  no  other  of  his  cont-emporaries  did,  not 
even  Montesquieu,  between  the  good  and  evil  in  social  institu- 
tionSj  and  between  the  essential  and  accidental  in  all  things. 

The  theme  of  the  first  of  his  discourses  at  the  Sorbonne  was 
'*  The  Benefits  which  the  establishment  of  Christianity  has  pro- 
cured to  mankind."  Briefly  but  eloquently  he  contrasts  Chris- 
tian and  heathen  civilisation,  so  as  to  indicate  the  superiority 
of  the  former  over  the  latter,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
exaggerated  admiration  of  antiquity,  and  the  contemptuous  esti- 
mate of  Christianity  which  had  begun  to  prevail  By  means  of 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  general  and  outstanding  facts  of  hisboiy, 
he  seeks  to  show  that  the  Christian  religion  had  diffnsed  truth. 


'  The  folluwiog  are  among  the  best  works  on  Turfj^ot :  (1)  Uwitier  (A.),  'Tur- 
got, M  Tie  ct  w  doctrine ' ;  (2)  Batbio  (A.),  '  Turgot :  philosopho,  ^nomiate,  et 
BdminUtrateur '  (1861);  (3)  Fonciu  (P.),  '  Eesai  «ur  le  minirtAre  de  Turg-it' 
(1877);  and  (4)  Neymark  (A.),  'Turgot  et  see  doctrmea,'  2  vols.  (3885).  The 
'  ]&oge  de  TuT:got  *  of  Baudrillnrt ;  the  two  leotureo  oa  '  Turgot :  bis  LUe,  Times, 
and  Opinions,'  by  Hodgwn  ;  tbe  ooHy  on  Turgot  by  Morley  in  hi«  '  Critical 
Uiaoellauiee' ;  and  the  monograph  on  Turgot  by  L.  Siiy,~dcftcrTo  to  be  iipect- 
ally  meutionotl.  The  *  Correepomlanco  In^dite  de  Coadorcefc  ct  de  Turgot  *  (1 770- 
1779).  published  in  1688,  under  tbe  soperriaiaa  of  H.  Honry,  u  of  aome  interest 
to  a  itudont  of  their  theoriee  of  history.  BeoouTJer  hu  made  a  carofal  study  of 
Turgot'a  theory  of  progren  in  the  'Critique  Philoaophtque,'  uuxSe  ix.,  tool.  iL 
885-396,  400-407,  ann^  x.,  torn.  i.  17-27. 
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destroyed  errors,  promoted  intellectual  progress,  evoked  and  en- 
larged human  sympathies,  improved  morals,  strengthened  what 
was  good,  and  weakened  what  was  evil  in  personal  and  social, 
private  and  public  life,  and,  in  particular,  afforded  the  needed 
counterpoise  to  the  universal  selfishness  from  which  proceeds 
universal  injustice.  The  chief  reason  why  Turgot's  view  of 
the  course  of  history  was  so  much  more  comprehensive,  and 
so  much  more  cousistcut  both  with  facts  and  in  itself,  than 
that  of  Condorcet  and  other  atheists  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  that  he  was  able,  and  they  were  not,  to  appreciate  in  a 
fair  and  sjraipathetic  spirit  the  services  which  Christianity 
had  rendered  to  mankind.  It  would  be  easy  to  overestimate, 
however,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  first  discourse.  For  while 
it  is  high-toned  in  tliought  and  eloquent  in  expression,  it  has 
no  claim  to  originality,  ingenuity,  or  thoroughness.  Its  pur- 
pose and  limits  did  not  allow,  indeed,  of  the  display  of  these 
qualities. 

The  second  discourse,  which  had  for  its  subject  "Tlie  succes- 
sive Advances  of  the  human  mind,"  wag  much  more  important. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  idea  of  progress  was  made,  as  M. 
Caro  has  said,  "  tlie  organic  principle  of  history."  In  contrast 
to  the  movement  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  nature,  and  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  species,  through  constantly  recurring 
cycles  of  change,  history  is  represented  as  the  life  of  humanity, 
ever  progressing  towards  perfection,  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, from  stage  to  stage,  from  nation  to  nation,  and  by  alter- 
nations of  rest  and  agitation,  success  and  failure,  decay  and 
revival.  None  before  Turgot,  and  few  after  him,  have  described 
so  well  how  age  is  bound  to  age,  how  generation  transmits  to 
generation  what  it  has  inherited  from  the  past  and  won  by 
its  own  exertions.  The  notion  of  progress  is  apprehended  by 
him  with  a  fulness  as  well  as  clearness  which  will  be  sought 
in  vain  in  Bodin,  Bacon,  Pascal,  or  any  other  predecessor.  In 
him  what  we  find  is  no  longer  a  simple  affirmation  or  general 
view,  the  identification  of  progre.ss  with  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge, or  with  anything  which  can  be  predicated  merely  of 
specially  favoured  nations  or  privileged  classes,  but  it  is  a 
something  which  embraces  all  space  and  time,  which  includes 
all  the  elements  of  life,  and  in  which  the  race  as  sucli  is 
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meant  to  participate.  The  progress  of  humanity  means, 
cording  to  Turgot,  tlie  gradual  evolution  and  elevation  of  man's 
nature  as  a  whole,  the  enlightenment  of  his  intelligence,  the 
expansion  and  purification  of  his  feelings,  the  amelioration  of 
hifl  worldly  lot,  and,  in  a  word,  the  spread  of  truth,  virtue, 
liberty,  and  comfort,  more  and  more  among  all  classes  of 
men.  He  seeks  to  prove  from  the  whole  history  of  the  past, 
that  tJiere  has  been  such  progress ;  and  he  professes  his  belief 
that  there  will  be  such  progress  in  the  future,  on  the  ground 
tlmt  mankind  seems  to  him  like  an  immense  army  directed 
in  all  its  movements  by  a  vast  genius,  who  alone  sees  the  end 
towards  which  these  movements  advance  and  converge.  As 
a  picture  of  universal  history  taken  from  this  liigh  and  hopeful 
point  of  view,  his  second  discourse  is  so  admirable  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  surpassed  by  any  composition  on  the  same  scale. 

Turgot  formed  the  design  of  giving  full  expression  to  liis 
thought  by  writing  an  elaborate  work  on  universal  history, 
or,  if  time  should  be  wanting  for  that,  on  the  progress  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  His  duties,  firsts  as 
administrator  of  a  province,  and  afterwards  as  finance  minister 
of  the  nation,  prevented  the  realisation  of  this  intention;  but 
the  sketches  and  notes  committed  by  him  to  paper  in  1750, 
are  sufficient  to  show  us  how  he  meant  to  carry  it  out.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  even  if  the  smaller,  but 
especially  if  the  larger  scheme  had  been  accomplished,  the 
result  would  have  been  one  of  the  grandest  literary  and 
pliilosophical  productions  of  the  eigliteenth  century, — a  work 
nobly  planned  and  richly  stored  with  facta  and  truths.  If 
the  philosophy  of  history  be  merely  a  scientific  representation 
of  universal  history  as  a  process  of  progressive  development, 
Turgot  has  probably  a  better  claim  than  any  one  else  to  be 
called  its  founder.  Perhaps  this  was  all  that  Cousin  meant 
when  he  so  designated  him. 

This,  then,  was  the  great  service  of  Turgot  to  the  philosophy 
of  histor}',  that  he  definitively  showed  history  to  be  no  mere 
aggregate  of  names,  dates,  and  deeds,  brought  together  and 
determined  either  accidentally  or  externally,  but  an  organic 
whole  with  an  internal  plan  progressively  realised  by  internal 
forces.     He  so  apprehended  and  proved  this  truth  that  it  may 
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fairly  be  called,  so  far  at  least  as  French  authors  are  concerned, 
his  conquest,  his  contribution  to  historical  science. 

The  mere  conception  of  progress  was,  when  Turgot  wrote,  no 
longer  novel.  Yet  it  had  become  dim  and  inoperative  in  the 
minds  even  of  the  leadin<;  teachers  of  France ;  had  been  ex- 
truded by  the  inrush  of  the  new  ideas  of  liberty,  fraternity, 
justice,  and  equality,  and  the  expulsive  power  of  the  new 
affections  to  which  tliese  ideas  gave  rise.  Hence  in  the  writings 
of  Voltniro,  Montesqxiieu,  and  Diderot,  it  was  conspicuous  only 
by  its  absence,  and  in  those  of  Rousseau  was  vehemently  assailed. 
Turgot,  however,  not  only  restored  it  to  honour,  but  so  deep- 
ened, enlarged,  and  developed  it,  that  it  acquired  with  him  a 
profundity,  a  comprehensiveness,  and  a  consistency  quite  novel. 

His  view  of  social  progress,  1  say,  was  profound.  It  was  a 
deep  glance  into  its  nature  as  a  process  of  self-development ;  as 
a  process  the  successive  phases  of  which  were  what  they  were, 
because  man  was  so  and  so  made  and  situated.  He  not  merely 
saw  the  fact  of  proi,Tess,  that  physical  and  political  causes 
greatly  affected  it,  and  that  like  every  other  process  it  might  be 
referred  to  the  will  of  the  great  First  Cause;  but  he  saw  like- 
wise how  it  was  connected  with  the  essential  faculties  of  man, 
and  the  constitutive  principles  of  society.  No  one  before  hira 
had  perceived  with  anything  like  the  same  clearness  how  the 
mental  or  spiritual  movement  in  history  underlies,  originates, 
and  pervades  the  outwardly  visible  movement,  it.  Martin, 
whose  account  of  Turgot  is  in  general  excellent,  errs  greatly 
when  he  blames  him  "  for  regarding  progress  too  much  as  tho 
result  of  external  phenomena,  and  not  sufficiently  as  the  mani- 
festation of  the  internal  energies  of  man."  This  charge  ia 
altogether  inapplicable,  as  any  one  may  easily  convince  him- 
eolf  by  reading,  for  instance,  the  first  portion  of  the  '  £bauche 
du  Second  Discours.' 

As  regards  comprehensiveness,  Turgot's  view  embraced  all 
the  elements  of  social  life.  Science,  art,  government,  manners, 
morality,  religion,  were  all  held  by  liim  to  be  the  subjects  of 
historical  progress,  and  consequently  of  historical  philosophy. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  quite  aware  that  none  of  these  things 
are  developed  isolatedly,  but  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  the  position 
of  any  one  of  them  at  any  given  time  is  closely  related  to  that 
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of  all  the  others,  and  that  there  is  a  perpetual  reciprocity  of 
influence  between  all  the  forces  in  the  social  organism,  a  con- 
stant action  and  reaction  of  social  facta  on  one  another.  The 
entire  '  Plan  du  Premier  Discours '  shows  tliat  he  grasped  as 
firmly  and  completely  the  trutli  of  the  consensus  as  of  the 
sequence  of  social  changes,  and  many  of  its  paragraplis — &s,e.g,, 
those  descriptive  of  the  hunting  and  pastoral  states — are  excel- 
lent delineations  of  what  constitutes  such  a  consensus. 

His  view  is  not  more  distinguished  for  comprehensiveness 
thau  for  consistency.  This  can  he  in  no  way  better  brought  out 
than  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  Condorcet,  to  whom  so  much 
of  the  honour  properly  due  to  Turgot  has  been  often  awarded. 
Condorcet  believed  in  progress  and  perfectibility  as  firmly  and 
more  enthusiastically  tliau  Turgot,  but  his  inferiority  as  regards 
consistency  is  immense.  Indeed  his  retrospect  of  the  history 
of  the  race,  and  the  prospect  he  deduces  from  it,  are  in  mani- 
fest contradiction.  For,  while  extolling  the  vast  superiority 
of  his  own  age  over  all  those  which  had  preceded  it,  and  pic- 
turing a  glorious  future  as  ai  hand,  he  yet,  under  the  influence 
of  his  philosopliical  and  religiuus  prejudices,  sees  only  the  evil 
Bide  of  the  greatest  ancient  and  medieval  institutions,  the  Church, 
feudalism,  and  monarchy,  for  instance ;  and  by  attributing  to 
them  essentially  obstructive  and  pernicious  influences,  rendera 
the  progress  which  he  glorifies  unintelligible,  or,  as  Comtesays, 
a  perpetual  miracle,  an  effect  without  a  cause.  Xo  such  charge 
can  he  brought  against  Turgot.  With  him,  whatever  superi- 
ority is  ascribed  to  the  present  is  exhibited  as  the  result  of  a 
growth  which  has  slowly  and  intennittingly  but  surely  per- 
vaded the  institutions  and  ages  of  the  past,  and  which  has  incor- 
porated into  its  each  succueding  stage  what  was  true  and  good 
in  the  preceding,  so  as  never  to  be  in  contradiction  to  itself. 

Turgot  did  not  represent  history  as  a  process  either  of  uniform 
or  uuiuterrupted  progress.  He  fully  acknowledged  that  there 
were  periods  of  intellectual  and  moral  decadence,  and  that  the 
study  of  these  periods,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
retrogression,  was  hij^hly  instructive.  He  did  not  regard  such 
progress  as  he  ascribed  to  history  to  imply  that  men  are  born 
with  more  genius  or  virtue  in  later  than  in  earlier  ages,  or 
necessarily  surpass  their  predecessors  in  every  particular  form 
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of  excellence.  "  The  primitive  dispositions  act  equally  in  bar- 
barous and  cultured  peoples;  they  are  probably  the  same  in  all 
places  and  times.  Genius  is  scattered  among  the  human  race 
much  like  gold  in  a  mine.  The  more  mineral  you  take  up,  the 
more  metal  you  may  collect  The  more  men  there  are,  the 
more  great  men,  or  men  capable  of  becoming  great,  there  will 
be.  The  hazards  of  education  and  of  events  develop  them  or 
leave  them  buried  in  obscurity,  or  immolate  them  before  their 
season  like  fruits  beaten  down  by  tlie  winds.  We  must  admit 
that  if  Corneillc  had  been  brought  up  in  a  village  and  had 
guided  the  plough  all  his  life,  or  Kacine  had  been  bom  in 
Canada  among  the  Hurous  or  in  Europe  during  the  eleventh 
century,  neither  of  them  would  have  displayed  their  genius. 
If  Columbus  and  Newton  had  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Amer- 
ica would  have  been  discovered  perhaps  only  two  ceuluriea 
later,  and  we  should  have  been  still  ignorant  of  the  true  system 
of  the  world.  .Viul  if  Ytrgil  had  perished  in  infancy  we  should 
have  had  no  Virgil,  for  there  are  not  two  of  them.  Advances, 
although  necessary,  are  intermingled  with  frequent  decadences, 
owing  to  the  events  and  revolutions  which  interrupt  them. 
They  are  consequently  different  among  different  peoples,"  They 
are  also,  according  to  Turgot,  different  in  different  periods.  He 
not  merely  saw  in  a  general  way  that  progress  had  not  been  a 
uniform  process,  but  quite  clearly  that  it  was  one  which  had 
varied  in  rate  from  age  to  age  greatly,  and  yet  not  arbitrarily 
or  inexplicably.  Hence  he  made  a  distinct  effort  to  account 
for  variations  of  rate  of  movement  in  history.  And  it  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  successful  effort.  On  no  poiut  relating  to  the 
course  of  history,  indeed,  has  he  given  expression  to  more  in- 
genious and  suggestive  observations.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
*  Plan  du  second  discours  *  might  be  quoted  in  proof. 

While  Turgot  recognised  that  human  nature  was  in  all  its 
elements  the  subject  of  progress,  he  also  virtually  assumed 
that  the  intellect  was  the  dominant  and  directing  principle  in 
its  development,  and  tliat,  therefore,  intellectual  enlightenment 
ia  the  ultimate  and  general  criterion  of  progress.  He  did  not 
discuss  any  of  the  objections  whicli  may  be  urged  against  the 
assumption.  Yet  he  gave  indications  of  nob  being  wholly 
unconscious  that  there  were  facts  at  least  apparently  in  some 
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measure  inconsisteut  with  it.  He  saw  that  enliglUcnmeDb  and 
virtue  did  not  perfectly  correspond  ;  and  that  the  development 
of  art  could  not  be  exactly  co-ordinated  with  the  development 
of  science.  He  did  not  submit,  however,  the  question  as  to 
how  progress  is  to  be  appreciated  and  measured  to  any  distinct 
investigation.  It  was,  doubtless,  only  vaguely  present  to  hia 
mind 

Among  the  fragmentary  pajjers  of  Turgot  connected  with 
the  philosophy  of  history  is  the  sketch  of  a  '  Tolitical  Geography/ 
which  shows  that  he  had  attained  to  a  broader  view  of  the 
relationship  of  human  development  to  the  features  of  the 
earth  and  to  physical  agencies  in  general  than  even  Mon- 
tesquieu. And  he  saw  with  perfect  clearness  not  only  that 
many  of  Montesquieu's  inductions  were  premature  and  inade- 
quate, but  that  there  was  a  defect  in  the  method  by  which  he 
arrived  at  them.  Hence  he  lays  down  as  a  principle  to  be 
followed  in  this  order  of  researches  that  physical  causes  being 
indirect  and  secondary,  or,  in  other  words,  causes  which  act  in 
and  through  mental  qualities,  natural  or  acquired,  ought  not 
to  be  had  recourse  to  until  mental  causes  have  been  fully 
taken  into  account.  The  excellent  criticism  of  Comte,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  '  Philosophic  Positive,'  and  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  'Politique  Positive,'  on  this  portion  of  Mon- 
tesquieu's speculations,  is  only  a  more  elaborate  reproduction 
of  that  of  Turgot,  and  is  expressed  in  terms  which  show  that 
it  was  directly  suggested  by  that  of  Turgot. 

There  is  among  the  many  pregnant  thoughts  of  Turgot  one 
which  was  destined  to  have  so  singularly  famous  a  history  that 
it  is  necessary  to  state  it  in  his  own  words.  He  says :  "  Before 
knowing  the  connection  of  physical  facts  with  one  another, 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  beings,  intelligent,  invisible,  and  like  to  ourselves. 
Everything  which  happened  without  man's  own  intervention 
had  its  god,  to  wiiich  fear  or  hope  caused  a  worship  to  be  paid 
conformed  to  the  respect  accorded  to  powerful  men,-— ^the  gods 
being  only  men  more  or  less  powerful  and  perfect  in  proportion 
as  the  age  which  originated  them  was  more  or  less  enlightened 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  true  perfections  of  buraanity.  But 
when  philosophers  perceived  the  absurdity  of  these  fables, 
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without  having  attained  to  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  nature,  they  fancifully  accounted  for  plienomena  by  abstract 
expressions,  by  essences  and  faculties,  which  indeed  explained 
nothing,  but  were  reasoned  from  as  if  they  were  real  existences. 
It  was  only  very  late  that  from  observing  the  mechanical  action 
of  bodies  on  one  another,  other  hypotheses  were  inferred,  which 
mathematics  could  develop  and  experience  verify."  Tliis  is  as 
explicit  a  statement  as  can  well  be  imagined  of  what  the  world 
has  heard  so  much  about  as  Comte's  law  of  the  tliree  states — viz., 
that  each  of  our  leading  conceptions,  each  branch  of  our  know- 
ledge, passes  successively  througli  three  different  theoretical  con- 
ditions, the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive  ;  the 
mind,  in  the  first,  regarding  phenomena  as  governed  not  by  in- 
variable laws  of  sequence,  but  by  smgle  and  direct  volitions  of  a 
superior  being  or  beings ;  in  the  second,  referring  them  not  to 
such  volitions  but  to  realised  abstractions,  to  occult  qualities 
and  essences ;  while  In  the  final  stage  it  censes  to  interpose 
either  supernatural  agents  or  metaphysical  entities  between 
phenomena  and  their  production,  but,  attending  solely  to  the 
phenomena  themselves,  seeks  simply  to  discover  their  rulations 
of  similitude  and  succession.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  as 
to  the  general  conception  of  this  fundamental  principle  of  his 
system  Comtc  has  been  anticipated  by  Turgot  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  liave  occurred  to  his  mind  independently,  hut  it 
is  much  more  likely  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  passage  in 
Turgot.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  internal  evidence  that  Comte 
had  not  only  read  but  carefully  studied  what  Turgot  had  written 
on  history.  But  be  this  us  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  Comte  did 
not  originate  the  general  conception  of  the  three  states.  What 
he  distinctively  did  was  to  lay  it  down  as  the  fuudameutid  law  of 
historical  development,  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  most  elaborate 
survey  of  the  whole  course  of  that  development,  and  so  to  apply 
it  to  the  explanation  of  a  vast  number  of  social  facts.  Those 
who  believe  it  to  be  a  true  law  will  probably  say  that  even  tlius 
stated  the  service  rendered  by  Comte  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
comparably more  important  than  tliat  of  Turgot,  and  that  liis 
claim  to  be  a  discoverer  really  remains  intact,  since  lie  only  dis- 
covers who  proves.  Nor  against  this  have  I  any  objection  to 
make.     It  is  necessary  to  be  just  to  Tui^ot,  but  that  is  not 
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incompatible  with  justice  nor  even  with  generosity  to  Comte, 
whose  able  and  laborious  endeavour  to  verify  the  idea  first  con- 
ceived by  Turgot  must,  by  those  who  are  most  convinced  of  its 
failure,  be  admitted  to  have  been  at  least  singularly  provocative 
of  fruitful  inquiry  and  discussion. 

The  notion  of  three  successive  stages  of  thought  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  nature  originated,  it  will  be  observed,  with  a 
man  to  whom  the  true  interests  of  religion  were  sacred,  and 
to  whom  any  irreligious  applit:ation  of  it  would  have  been 
abhorrent;  and  if  Comte  lias  given  it  an  irreligious  bearing, 
that  is  one  no  less  certainly  illegitimate  than  irreligious. 
Grant  Comte's  alleged  law,  Turgot's  general  conception,  and 
grant  to  it  even  a  rigid  and  absolute  truthfulness  to  which 
it  has  probably  no  just  pretensions,  and  even  then,  if  it  be 
confined  not  only  to  the  five  sciences  which  are  all  that 
Comte  admits  to  be  sciences,  but  allowed  to  hold  true  of  all 
the  psychological  sciences  as  well,  it  must  be  perfectly  in- 
nocuous, if  it  can  be  shown  that  metaphysics  and  theology  are 
not  co-ordinate,  are  not  at  all  on  a  level  with  these  positive 
or  inductive  sciencea  It  is  not  Comte's  alleged  law  that  is 
dangerous,  but  the  dogmatic,  arbitrary,  unreasoned  assertion 
which  he  has  appended  to  it  that  five  positive  sciences  com- 
prehend all  knowledge.  Theology  and  metaphysics  are  not 
merely  particular  and  passing  stages  of  the  positive  sciences, 
whether  these  be  physical  or  psychological  sciences,  but  them- 
selves sciences,  each  with  an  appropriate  sphere  of  its  own,  the 
one  underlying,  and  the  other  overlying,  the  positive  sciences. 
To  emancipate  physical  and  psychological  science  from  a  theo- 
logies and  metaphysical  condition  is  no  less  a  service  to  the- 
ology and  metaphysics  than  to  physics  and  psychology.  Every 
science  must  gain  by  being  kept  in  its  own  place  It  is  wrong 
to  mix  up  either  theological  beliefs  or  metaphysical  principles 
among  the  laws  of  the  positive  sciencea.  But  we  by  no  means 
do  so  when  we  hold  that  both  physics  and  psychology  presup- 
pose metaphysics,  and  yield  conclusions  of  which  theology  may 
avail  itself,  and  that  we  can  still  look  on  the  whole  earth  as 
made  beautiful  by  the  artist  hand  of  the  Creator,  on  science  as 
the  unveiling  of  His  wisdom,  and  on  history  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  providence. 
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There  were  in  both  Montesquieu  and  Turgot  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  judgment,  a  candour  of  disposition,  and  a  cahuuess 
of  temperament  wliich  made  them  more  tJian  mere  typical 
representatives  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  in  a 
man  who,  although  richly  endowed  with  mental  gifts,  had  cer- 
tainly no  more  than  his  share  of  these  qualities — in  Franqois- 
Mnrie  Arouet,  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Voltaire — that 
all  its  distinctive  characteristics  and  tendencies  found  their 
completest  embodiment  and  clearest  expression.*  With  as 
much  truth  as  Louis  XIV.  had  said  "  L'Jfitat,  c'cst  moi,"  might 
A^'oltaire  have  said,  "  Le  SiMe,  c'est  moi."  His  influence  dur- 
ing the  fifty  years  of  his  literary  activity  was  as  great  in  France 
and  throughout  Europe  as  that  of  the  monarch  during  his 
lengthened  personal  reign.  He  was  as  much  the  central  and 
ruling  personage  in  the  movement  destructive  of  absolutism,  as 
the  king  had  been  in  that  of  its  development* 

The  estimate  formed  of  Voltaire  will  accordingly  always  cor- 
respond to  that  formed  of  the  eighteenth  century  itself.  The 
extravagantly  unjust  way  in  which  he  was  generally  spoken  of 
during  the  tirst  tliirty  years  of  the  present  century  was  chiefly 
due  to  a  fanatical  hatred  of  all  the  ideas  which  were  supposed 
to  have  led  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  lias  been  disappear- 
ing since  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  a  more  correct 

*  The  literature  relative  tn  Voltaire  ii  enormmit.  He  has  been  written  about 
from  all  pcwibic  points  of  view.  The  best  biography  of  liim  is  that  by  Des* 
noiresterree.  'Voltaire  et  la  Soci^  fran^aiae  &u  XVIII*  »ikc\e,'  7  vols,,  Poria, 
1867-76.  Extcnsivo  aa  it  is,  it  is  not  too  much  ao  co&iideiiag  the  place  ocoa* 
pied  and  the  influence  exerted  by  the  subject  of  it ;  and  it  i*t  never  tedious  or 
filled  up  with  irrctcvltLnt  matter.  Bungoucr's  '  Voltaire  ct  »oq  Tcmp»,'  Ant^ne 
Houamye's  '  Le  Itoi  Voltaire,'  Fienon's  *  Voltivirc  et  acs  Maltrea,'  StrauM" '  Vol- 
taire,' Morley's  '  Voltaire,'  and  Hamley'i '  Voltiiire,'  deaerve  to  be  sijedally  ineu- 
tiuned.  The  viawa  given  of  Voltaire's  character  and  work  in  Bettncr's  Litter' 
aturgeschichtu,  2,  Th.,  and  in  the  hiatoriec  of  France  or  the  French  Revolu' 
tion  by  H,  Martin,  J.  2iiuhcIot,  Mid  L.  Blanc  are  Intereeting.  The  general 
philottuphy  of  \''oltaiTe  has  beeu  trr^ated  of  by  K.  Bersot,  '  La  Philosoj^iic  dc 
Voltaire,'  and  A,  Gerard,  '  La  Philoaophie  de  Vultaire  d'apr^  la  critique 
Allemande  ' ;  his  knowledge  of  physical  scienoa  by  Du  Boia-Reymond,  '  Voltaire 
in  seiner  Bexichung  sur  Naturwi^cnschaft';  and  bis  historical  phUi>i»ophy  by 
Scbloaser,  Buckle,  and  Laurent.  There  is  a  '  Bibliographte  dee  (EoTrea  de 
Voltaire,'  in  4  vols.,  by  G.  Bengeaco. 
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appreciation  of  them.  He  is  still  underestimated  by  those 
who  believe  these  ideas  to  have  been  mere  negations,  of  use 
only  at  the  most  for  the  destruetion  of  evil.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  not  only  ovoreatimated  by  the  vast  majority  of 
his  contemporaries,  but  is  so  even  now  by  those  who  do  not 
perceive  that  although  the  truths  for  which  he  contended  were 
positive  principles  of  belief  and  morality,  which  overthrew  the 
old  order  of  things  only  because  they  deserved  to  do  so,  and 
which  have  survived  the  Revolution,  and  entered  deeply  and  per- 
manently into  the  spirits  of  all  the  leading  European  nations, 
yet  that  they  were  also  principles  which  required  to  be  sup- 
plemented by,  and  subordinated  to,  others,  and  constituted  by 
themselves  an  extremely  one-sided  standard  of  judgment  and 
conduct. 

The  intellect  of  Voltaire  was  not  original,  profound,  or  im- 
partial, but  it  was  extraordinarily  energetic,  versatile,  and 
dexterous.  He  had  neither  philosophical  nor  poetical  genius, 
but  he  had  incomparable  talent,  and  easily  excelled  in  all 
varieties  of  literature.  His  activity  was  prodigious.  He  cap- 
tivated courtly  and  refined  society  by  the  wit  and  brilliancy  of 
his  conversation.  He  was  an  indefatigable  correspondent,  and 
in  no  capacity  appeared  to  more  advantage  or  exercised  more 
influence.  His  publications  appeared  in  rapid  succession,  were 
of  the  most  manifold  kinds,  and  yet  rarely  failed  to  produce 
the  impression  which  their  author  desired.  He  was  at  once 
formidable  in  argument  and  terrible  in  raillery,  and  was  often 
in  passionate  and  deadly  earnest  when  simulating  indififercnce 
or  mirtli.  With  light  weapons  he  could  inflict  serious  or  fatal 
wounds.  He  was  intensely  practical.  To  judge  of  him  simply 
as  a  literary  man  is  as  erroneous  as  it  would  be  so  to  judge  of 
Luther.  He  was  primarily  a  reformer,  a  revolutionist,  a  man 
at  war  with  the  established  order  of  things,  and  determined  to 
bring  about  radical  changes  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
society.  The  chief  aim  of  hia  life  was  to  free  human  thought 
from  what  he  regarded  as  slavery,  superstition,  aud  folly;  to 
spread  what  he  believed  to  be  freedom,  enlightenment,  and 
reason:  to  assail  dogmatism  and  persecution,  injustice  and  in- 
humanity, and  to  make  them  by  all  effective  means  the  objects 
of  hatred  and  contempt;  and,  in  particular,  to  crush  the  great 
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enemy  of  mankind,  the  Church,  "  rinf^me."  To  accomplish 
his  purpose  he  not  only  schemed  and  struggled  himself,  but  he 
also,  and  with  consummate  audacity  and  skill,  directed  the 
operations  of  a  league  of  conspirators  and  an  army  of  com- 
batants of  like  mind  and  spirit.  His  success  was  vast.  He 
made  Europe  largely  Voltairian,  and  such  it  remains  in  no 
alight  measure  even  to  this  day. 

He  is  entitled  to  have  the  highest  place  assigned  hira  among 
those  historians  of  his  age  and  country  who  wrote  for  the 
instruction  of  the  general  public  In  his  best  eflbrts  he  sur- 
passed them  all,  alike  as  regards  style,  research,  and  insight 
He  narrated  with  ease,  alermess,  and  force.  Ue  had  a  vast 
and  intelligent  curiosity,  and  could  submit  to  severe  labour  in 
order  to  gratify  it.  He  had  a  clear  vision  to  a  certain  depth, 
a  naturally  truthful  judgment  within  a  certain  range.  Ko  one 
could  dispose  and  present  his  matter  so  attractively.  Some  of 
hia  historical  compositions,  indeed,  were  hasty  and  unsatis- 
factory compositions,  meant  merely  to  serve  some  tempomrj' 
purpose,  and  then  to  pass  into  kindly  oblivion.  These  were, 
however,  no  measure  of  his  talent,  and  need  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  our  estimate  of  him. 

His  'Charles  XIl.'  (1731)  was  a  brilliant  instance  of  de- 
scriptive history.  It  necessarily  involved  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  original  investigation,  as  it  required  to  be  drawn 
almost  wholly  from  unpublished  sources.  The  view  which  it 
gave  of  the  character  and  career  of  the  Swedish  monarch  is 
extremely  vivid,  and  has  not,  it  seems,  been  shown  to  be  in- 
accurate in  any  essential  respects.  The  narrative  style  of 
Voltaire  is  seen  at  its  best  in  such  pictures  as  those  of  the 
retreat  of  Schulembourg  and  of  the  battle  of  Pultawa. 

The  '  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV  *  (1752)  is  a  work  of  much  greater 
intrinsic  value.  Its  subject  is  not  a  man  but  an  age,  not  a 
heroio  fool  but  a  great  and  eventful  epock  Its  plan  has 
often  been  censured  as  lacking  unity,  and  as  not  answering  to 
the  strict  requirements  of  historical  composition.  But  if  Vol- 
taire erred  at  all  in  not  confining  himself  to  a  smgle  compre- 
hensive and  uninterrupted  narration,  it  was  because  he  believed 
that  by  such  limitation  he  would  have  ruined  his  work.  To 
give  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  various  phases  of  the  civilisation 
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which  characterised  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  plan  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  most  appropriate. 
The  civilisation  of  that  epoch  was  what  chiefly  interested  him- 
self, and  to  exhibit  it  in  all  its  general  aspects  was  his  chief 
conct'rn.  Could  he  have  so  exliibited  it  as  well  as  he  did,  if 
he  had  followed  another  method  than  the  one  which  he  actually 
pursued  ?  It  is  far  from  obvious  that  he  could.  He  gave  at 
least  full  justice  to  the  king,  while  he  did  not  conceal  the 
more  serious  of  his  political  faults.  He  described  the  military 
exploits  of  the  age  with  spirit,  and  yet  did  not  assign  to 
them  too  large  a  place  or  undue  importance.  He  dwelt  with 
33rmpathetic  appreciation  and  patriotic  pride  on  the  advances 
made  during  the  period  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  social 
refinement. 

His  '  lissai  sur  les  Mceurs  et  I'Ksprit  dea  Nations '  has,  how- 
ever, far  stronger  claims  on  our  attention.  This  great  work 
was  planned  and  written  for  Madame  de  Chatelet  about  1740, 
although  only  published  in  1756.  It  had  for  object  to  trace 
the  growth  of  national  manners,  the  progress  of  society,  the 
development  of  the  human  mind,  from  Charlemagne  to  Louis 
XIU.  The  merits  nf  its  general  conception  or  organising 
thought  are  amply  sufficient  to  atone  for  not  a  few  failures  in 
execution;  and  that  thought  being  to  a  considerable  extent 
original  as  well  as  true,  its  merits  must  in  justice  be  ascribed 
to  Voltaire  himself. 

r  Bossuet  had  preceded  him  in  looking  on  the  succession  of 
events  and  ages  as  rationally  connected,  but  he  sought  the  prin- 
ciple of  connection  in  the  purposes  of  the  Divine  Will,  and  so 
passed  at  once  from  the  domain  of  history  into  that  of  theology, 
whereas  Voltaire,  on  the  contrary,  concentrated  his  attention 
on  man,  not  on  Providence — on  the  secondary,  not  the  primary 
cause  —  striving  to  find  the  explanations  of  events  in  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  men  themselves,  in  the  forces  discov- 
erable by  analysis  and  induction,  without  rising  above,  or  in 
any  way  going  beyond,  history  proper.  So  far  from  being 
essentially  contradictory,  these  two  aspects  of  historj'  are 
mutually  complemental, — both  being  true  in  themselves,  and 
false  only  when  exaggerated  into  antagonism  to  each  other  ; 
still  they  are  ditferent,  and  that  on  which  Voltaire  insists  is 
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undoubtedly  that  to  which  the  science  of  history  must  confine 
itself  in  the  rigid  and  exclusive  exercise  of  its  peculiar  and 
distinctive  function. 

The  design  of  Voltaire  is  no  less  distinct  from  that  of  Mon- 
tesquieu both  in  the  '  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Remains ' 
and  in  the  '  Esprit  des  Lois.'  In  the  former  of  these  works 
Montesquieu  seeks  merely  to  establish,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
two  definite  historical  theses,  or  at  least  to  solve  two  definite 
historical  problems  by  exiiibiting  first  the  causes  which  ac- 
connted  for  the  marvellous  success  uf  Home,  and  then  those 
which  undermined  and  destroyed  her  strength  and  life.  In 
the  latter  he  examines  merely  a  particular  class  of  historical 
plienomena — viz,,  the  various  kinds  of  laws — in  all  lights,  with 
a  view  to  compass  if  possible  a  complete  explanation  of  them. 
Both  of  these  aims  are  essentially  diflorent  from  the  task 
which  Voltaire  proposed  to  himself,  that  of  writing  the  history 
of  the  human  mind  and  of  human  society  during  almost  nine 
centuries. 

The  work  of  Voltaire  is  also  very  different  in  character  from 
that  of  Turgot.  The  latter,  as  we  have  seen^  is  merely  a  sketch ; 
the  former  is  a  completed  production.  The  distinction  between 
them  is  the  important  one  between  plan  and  realisation,  be- 
tween discourse  on  history  and  history,  between  the  abstract 
and  the  concrete.  Bedsides,  what  Voltaire  accomplished  was 
not  precisely  that  which  Turgot  planned.  It  was  something 
less  and  lower,  but  also  sometliing  more  lus  own.  Turgot 
sketched  a  scheme  of  universal  history  regarded  as  a  proijrea- 
sive  development  of  human  nature,  as  the  gradual  advancement 
of  mankind  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  in  happiness  and  power. 
The  plan  he  traced  proceeded  from  and  was  pervaded  by  a 
single  all-inclusive  and  all-dominant  philosophical  idea,  that 
of  a  continuous  movement  towards  perfection  in  accordance 
with  internal  natural  law.  Voltaire  wrote  a  general  hi.story 
mainly  in  order  to  trace  the  course  of  civilisation,  the  origins 
and  manifestations  of  culture,  the  ways  in  which  peoples  had 
passed  from  ignorance  and  rusticity  to  enlightenment  and 
refinement ;  but  lie  did  so  witliout  reference  to  any  philo- 
sophical idea,  and  without  representing  history  as  subject  to 
any  law,  internal  or  external,  natural  or  providential.     While 
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he  treated  of  what  he  ileemed  progress  largely  and  with  al 
the  enthusiasm  of  which  he  was  capable,  he  regarded  it  as 
merely  au  accident,  a  happy  but  wholly  contingent  incident, 
in  history.  He  has  repeatedly  expressed  himself  as  if  there 
were  no  law  in  human  affairs,  as  if  history  were  the  domain 
of  "  Sa  .Majesty  le  Hasard." 

Mliile  Voltaire  ^ave  to  the  greatest  of  his  historical  works 
the  modest  title  of  *  Essai/  to  one  of  slight  character  and  little 
merit  he  assigned  the  magnificent  designation  of  *La  Pfailoso- 
phie  de  I'Histoire.'  It  was  first  published  by  him  in  1765  as 
the  production  of  "  the  late  Abb^  Cazin,"  and  afterwards  pre- 
fixed to  the  '  Essai '  as  an  introduction,  so  that  it  may  now  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  it.  Apparently  A'oltaire  was  the  first  to 
employ  the  expression  "philosophy  of  history,"  but  he  so  used 
it  as  to  show  that  he  had  no  worthy  conception  of  what 
has  n  claim  to  the  designation.  He  has  not  explained  or 
defined  what  he  meant  by  "  philosophy  of  history/*  and  conse- 
quently, we  are  left  to  gather  his  meaning  from  an  examina- 
tion of  his  so^alled  '  Philosophy  of  History.'  A  glance  through 
the  aeries  of  brief  and  loosely  connected  chapters  of  which  the 
work  consists,  speedily  shows  us  at  least  what  he  did  not  mean 
by  it  It  immediately  discloses  that  he  had  no  conception  of 
the  philo!?ophy  of  history  as  an  essential  and  organic  part  of  a 
philosophical  system,  or  as  a  study  of  the  laws  and  course  of 
development  of  the  human  spirit,  or  as  an  e.xhibition  of  the 
rationality  of  history ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  he  used  the  desig- 
nation in  a  quite  different  way  from  that  in  which  it  has 
come  to  be  employed  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  not. 
perhaps,  quite  so  easy  to  determine  precisely  what  he  did 
mean  by  it.  Yet  I  tliink  we  may  with  confidence  liold  that  it 
was  simply  the  study  of  history  "  on  philosophe,"  as  a  philo- 
sopher should  study  it,  the  term  philosopher  being  understood 
in  its  popular  eighteenth-century  sense, — tlie  sense  in  which 
Voltaire  and  all  the  freethinkers  of  his  age  claimed  to  be  philo- 
sophers. In  fact,  the  philosophy  of  history,  according  to  Vol- 
taire, is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  treatment  of  history  in 
the  spirit  and  by  tlie  light  of  the  Aufklarung.  It  presupposes 
DO  positive  system  of  thought,  and  may  lead  to  none.  It  is 
only  a  mode  of  viewing  history,  and  one  even  which  is  mainly 
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negative.  It  consists  in  avoiding  crednlousness.  exposing 
superstition,  rejecting  the  myths  and  iepends  with  which  the 
histories  of  all  peoples  are  disBgured,  refusing  credence  to  all 
accounts  of  miracles  and  all  pretensions  to  inspiration,  and 
sifting  testimony  in  a  strictly  critical  manner.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  polemic  against  positive  religion,  and  of  the  apologetic  for 
enlii^htenment  / 

Understood  as  now  indicated,  the  title '  Philosophy  of  History '' 
is  not  inappropriate  to  the  work  to  which  it  is  assigned.  Vol- 
taire begins  this  work  by  indicating  some  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  on  the  different  races  of  mankind,  and  on  the 
antiquity  of  nations.  He  holds  races  to  have  been  entirely 
distinct,  the  primitive  condition  of  men  to  have  been  brutal, 
and  the  formation  of  societies  and  languages  to  have  been 
slow.  At  the  same  time,  he  affirms  the  natural  rationality, 
sociability,  and  perfectibility  of  our  species.  Man  lived  for  a 
long  time  without  speech,  but  he  has  never  lived  in  isolation, 
nor  has  he  ever  been  devoid  of  pity  and  justice,  which  are 
the  foundations  of  society.  "  God  has  given  us  a  principle  of 
universal  reason,  as  He  has  given  feathers  to  birds  and  fur  to 
bears."  Voltaire  proceeds  to  dwell  on  the  difficulty  with  which 
primitive  men  have  formed  spiritual  and  metaphysical  concep- 
tions. His  views  as  to  the  origin  and  causes  of  religion  are 
much  the  same  as  those  which  are  now  prevalent  among  an- 
thropologists. Ho  assigns  great  importance  in  this  connection 
to  dreams.  He  describes  how  small  peoples  had  each  at  first 
its  own  particular  gods,  its  local  tutelary  deities;  how  they 
afterwards  came  to  borrow  and  naturalise  each  other's  gods; 
how  at  a  still  later  period  the  apotheosis  of  great  men  was  in- 
troduced ;  how  at  length  sages  rose  to  the  belief  in  One  God ; 
and  how  priests  have  corrupted  religion  by  the  invention  of 
theologies.  He  tries  to  indicate  the  distinctive  features  of 
civilisation  in  those  ancient  nations  in  whose  records  and 
remains  it  can  first  be  distinctly  studied.  In  delineating  the 
characters  and  creeds  of  these  nations  he  warmly  eulogises  the 
Chinese,  and  is  fair  toward  the  Hindus,  Babylonians,  Persians, 
and  Egyptians,  but  shows  neither  justice  nor  mercy  towards 
the  Jews.     He  enumerates  the  massacres  and  other  enormities 
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which  they  committed;  portrays  them  03  "  execrable  brigands, 
always  superstitious,  always  barbarous,  abject  in  misfortune, 
and  insoleut  in  prosperity ; "  and  sneers  at  the  notion  that 
they  have  been  "  the  sacred  instruments  of  divine  vengeance 
and  of  the  future  salvation  of  the  human  race."  He  pours  out 
all  the  vials  of  liis  wrath  on  Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  Bible 
and  miracles.  The  Jews  may  be  entitled,  he  thinks,  to  a  place 
iu  theology,  but  they  are  entitled  to  none  in  history.  And 
history  ought  to  ba  separated  from  theology,  and  treated  as  a 

/   something  entirely  natural  and  self-explanatory. 

What  Voltaire  sought  to  accomplish  in  liis  '  Essai  sur  les 
Mceurs '  has  been  already  indicated.  His  design  cannot  be 
justly  denied  the  merit  of  originality.  It  was  essentially  dififer- 
ent  from  what  Bossuet.  Vico,  or  Montesquieu  had  aimed  at. 
If  more  like  the  plan  of  Turgot,  it  was  yet  considerably  different 
from  it.  And  it  hus  to  be  remembered  that  although  A'"oltaire's 
work  appeared  after  those  of  Montesquieu  and  Xurgot,  it  had 
been  not  only  conceived  but  largely  composed  long  before.  He 
had  it  for  twenty  years  under  his  hands,  as  it  was  in  great 
part  written  for  Madame  du  Chatelet  in  1740,  i.e„  seventeen 
years  previous  to  its  publication,  eight  years  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  Montesquieu's  '  Esprit  des  Lois/  and  ten  years 
before  the  delivery  of  Turgot's  '  Discours '  at  the  Sorbonne,  To 
understand  the  attraction  and  iuHuence  which  it  exercised  on 
its  first  readers,  it  is  necessarj'  to  bear  in  mind  its  novelty  of 
plan  and  freshness  of  treatment.  It  owes  to  them  also  in  a 
great  measure  its  place  and  significance  in  the  history  of  thought 
and  literature.  Voltaire  was  the  first  to  write  a  genera!  history 
in  which  the  esprit  and  maurs  of  nations  were  throughout  re- 
garded as  of  more  importance  than  their  outward  fortunes  and 
actions.  A  host  of  writers. — French,  Italian,  English,  and  Ger- 
man,— have  followed  his  example,  and  some  of  them  may  have 
gone  much  farther  than  he  did  along  tlic  path  which  be  opened 
up ;  still  he  was  the  initiator  and  they  have  only  been  the  con- 
liuuators. 

/  In  the  working  out  of  his  design  Voltaire  must,  I  think,  be 
admitted  to  have  rendered  most  iuiportant  services  both  to  the 
art  and  science  of  history.  The  greatest  undoubtedly  was  that 
he  applied  his  judgmeut  freely  and  independently  to  an  order 
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of  facts  which  had  preWously  been  left  almost  untouched  by 
critical  thought ,  that,  devoid  of  learned  credulity,  and  unawed 
by  traditional  authority,  he  dared  t«  demand  of  all  that  passed 
for  historical  both  what  evidence  there  waa  that  it  had  ever 
taken  place,  and  what  was  the  worth  of  it  supposing  it  had ; 
and  that  he  was  not  deterred  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  accepted  by  an  unbroken  succession  of  historians 
from  expressing  his  conviction  that  it  had  never  occurred,  or 
that  altlioiigh  it  had  occurred,  it  was  not  worth  recording  in 
the  history  of  a  nation,  and  still  less  in  tlie  history  of  humanity. 
He  brought  such  light  as  there  was  in  the  so-called  pbiloaopby 
of  his  time  directly  to  bear  on  the  past ;  and  although  that  waa 
neitlier  a  full  nor  a  pure  light,  it  sufficed  to  break  through,  and 
in  great  measure  to  dispel,  the  brooding  and  chaotic  niglit  of 
credulity,  dogmatism,  and  absurdity  in  which  history  lay 
shrouded. 

Voltaire  has  not  the  slightest  claim,  indeed,  to  be  retarded 
as  the  first  to  subject  the  materials  of  history  to  a  free  criticism. ' 
Vico,  Perizonius,  Simon,  Bayle,  Freret,  De  Pouilly,  Beaufort^ 
and  others,  had  preceded  liim.  Owing,  however,  either  to  some- 
thing in  the  matter  or  method  of  tlieir  researches,  or  in  the  form 
and  style  in  which  they  presented  the  results  of  their  investi- 
gations, their  influence  in  diffusing  a  critical  spirit  into  the 
study  of  general  history  was  small  in  comparison  with  that 
which  he  exercised.  That  his  criticism  waa  often  not  supported 
by  what  the  best  historians  of  the  present  day  would  consider 
an  adequate  scholarship  must  be  admitted.  The  standard  of 
requirement  has  in  that  respect  greatly  risen  since  he  wrote. 
But  it  has  risen  through  the  spread  of  the  spirit  which  he  did 
flo  much  to  introduce  into  historical  research  ;  and  every  caudid 
and  competent  student  of  his  writings  will  admit  that  as  to  the 
whole  period  of  time  embraced  in  his  'Essai,'  and,  indeed,  as  to 
all  periods  whicli  could  be  studied  \vithout  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  the  oriental  languages,  his  learning  was  for  tlie  age 
not  only  great,  but  rested  to  an  exceptional  extent  on  original 
authorities,  and  not  on  second-hand  statements. 

Notwithstaudiug  all  that  hud  been  done  by  his  predecessors, 
it  was  left  to  Voltaire  to  apply  the  critical  spirit  to  history  on 
a  scale  and  in  a  form   universally  interesting,  to  diffuse  it 
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tlirough  the  popular  mind,  and  to  discredit  effectually  and 
finally  the  blind  credulity  with  wliich  historical  writers  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive  whatever  had  been  recorded.  This, 
— the  necessary  preparation  of  all  the  deeper  and  more  enlarged 
views  of  the  historian's  work  and  duties  which  now  prevail,— 
he  most  successfully  accomplished,  partly  by  his  unrivalled  wit 
and  worldly  wisdom,  and  partly  by  independent  research,  by 
really  going  back  to  the  primary  witnesses,  and  freely  testing 
tlie  special  and  general  reasons  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  their  evidence. 

The  historian  has  to  decide  on  the  worth  and  dgniflcfince  of 
facts  no  less  than  on  the  evidence  for  the  reality  and  circum- 
stances of  their  occurrence,  and  Voltaire  showed  his  indepen- 
dence of  judgment  in  the  former  no  less  than  in  the  latter 
respects  He  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  rescue  history  from 
the  purblind  pedants  who  confounded  it  with  an  unreflective 
and  chaotic  compilation  of  facts,  and  more  than  any  one  else 
to  show  that  it  had  better  work  than  to  dwell  in  courts  and 
camps,  and  to  describe  chiefly  intrigues  and  battles.  Perfect 
in  the  use  both  of  ridicule  and  argument,  he  jeered  and  reasoned 
tlie  dull  story-telling  race  as  nearly  out  of  existence  as  indulgent 
nature  would  permit  He  insisted  on  the  duty  of  the  judicious 
choice  of  facts,  and  exemplified  the  advantages  of  attention  to 
it.  He  showed,  both  by  precept  and  practice,  that  tlie  aim  of 
the  historian's  labours  was  to  trace  the  growth  of  national  life 
and  character,  and  that  the  end  should  determine  the  relative 
importance  assigned  to  events ;  and  he  succeeded  in  impressing 
the  lesson  on  the  European  mind  better  than  any  other  man 
could  have  done.  The  value  of  this  service  should  not  be 
denied  or  depreciated  because  his  judgment  was  not  always 
just,  or  because  he  did  not  always  estimate  the  importance  and 
bearing  of  events  without  bias.  The  independence  of  his  judg- 
ment was  a  merit  even, where  unaccompanied  by  the  still  higher 
merit  of  truth. 

He  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  lustorical  sceptics.  He  neither 
advocated  any  general  theory  of  historical  scepticism,  nor  even 
any  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  such  a  theory.  Indeed,  he 
has  nowhere  discussed  questions  as  to  the  rules  of  historical 
research,  or  as  to  the  validity  or  limits  of  historical  knowledge. 
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,y,  entitled  '  Pyrrhonisme  de  I'histoire,'  is  occupied  with 
special  not  general  questions,  with  questions  of  fact,  not  of 
theory.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  to  show  that  historians  have 
displayed  an  excessive  credulity  on  a  variety  of  points  of 
ancient  and  modern  histon',  and  have  decided  without  or 
contrary  to  evidence. 

Michelet  considers  what  he  calls  le  sens  kwmain,  manifested  in 
the  '  Esaai  sur  les  Moeure'  to  be  its  most  marked  characteristic. 
He  means  that  while  Voltaire  treats  external  agencies,  social 
customs,  and  positive  institutions  as  only  of  secondary  and 
subordinate  importance  in  history,  he  recognises  the  universal 
properties  of  human  nature  itself,  and  especially  justice  and 
pity,  to  be  primary  and  fundamental.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  is  true ;  hut  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  his  con- 
ception of  human  nature  was  mean,  and  t.hat  if  be  had  more 
humanitarian  feeling  than  was  common  among  the  writers  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  had  less  of  it  than  was  generally  to 
be  found  among  those  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  than  has  become  almost  universally  diffused  in 
the  present  day.  "While  he  had  a  heart  ready  to  revolt  and 
protest  against  injustice  and  cruelty  when  they  came  before 
him  in  distinct  fonns  and  special  instances,  he  was  only 
moderately  endowed  with  the  love  of  man  as  man,  or  with 
love  of  the  class  the  most  numerous  and  poor.  He  believed 
neither  in  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  human  species  nor  in  the 
equality  of  human  races.  He  was  full  of  aristocratic  contempt 
for  ordinary  mankind.  The  vast  majority  of  men  he  held  had 
been  in  all  ages  weak  and  credulous  fools,  deservedly  the  dupes 
and  slaves  of  the  intelligent  and  resolute.  The  ruling  minority 
he  deemed  to  have  consisted  mostly  of  the  selfish  and  unscru- 
pulous. Human  sympathy  often  displays  its  presence  in  the 
'  Essai ' ;  but  not  more  frequently  than  human  pride  and  dia. 
dain,  shown  in  the  conviction  and  feeling  that  humanity  is,  and 
has  always  been,  almost  entirely  composed  of  a  rabble  multitude 
and  a  rascally  few,  la  catiaiUe  et  lesfripo7i£. 

Voltaire's  appreciation  of  civilisation  was  likewise  at  once 
very  sincere  so  far  as  it  went  and  yet  veiy  defective.  He  had  a 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  culture  of  a  kind ;  a  keen  sense  of  the 
worth  of  science,  art^  literature,  and  social  refinement.     But 
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for  such  enthusiasm  atul  susceptibility  he  would  never  have 
formed  the  design  of  tracing  the  stages  through  which  Euro- 
pean society  hnd  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilisation.  They 
supplied  the  inspiration  of  what  is  best  in  his  work ;  they 
account  for  the  suptjriority  of  its  later  to  it«  earlier  volumes, 
and  for  the  spirit  and  the  brightness  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
advances  achieved  during  the  Renaissance,  and  under  Charlea 
v.,  Henry  IV..  and  Eichelieu.  But  his  idea  of  civilisation 
itself  was  most  imperfect.  It  excluded  all  earnest  religious 
faith,  and  included  nothing  higher  than  intellectual  clever- 
ness, moral  respectability,  and  polished  manners.  It  was  not 
the  idea  of  a  civilisation  appropriative  of  all  that  is  human, 
comprehensive  of  all  that  educates  mental  and  spiritual  life, 
and  which  while  it  should  refine  and  discipline  nature  should 
likewise  preserve  its  simplicity,  respect  its  freedom,  and  favour 
individual  and  national  originality ;  but  rather  that  of  a  civ- 
ilisation of  a  special  and  artificial  type,  such  as  can  only  be 
local  and  temporary,  and  as  was  to  be  seen  in  all  its  glory  in 
the  fashionable  salotis  and  philosophic  circles  of  Paris  in  the 
Voltairian  period.  Civilisation,  in  fact,  was  conceived  of  by 
Voltaire  and  the  generality  of  his  contemporaries  in  a  way 
which  goes  for  to  explain  how  Eousseau  should  have  main- 
tained that  civilisation  was  a  curse  instead  of  a  bles.sing,  and 
had  been  the  destruction  of  the  innocence  and  happiness  of 
the  human  race,  and  why  he  should  have  found  so  many  to 
rfgree  with  him. 

One  of  Voltaire's  chief  disqualifications  as  an  historian  was 
his  incapacity  to  appreciate  with  sympathy  and  fairness  reli- 
gious phenomena.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  saw  clearly 
and  accurately  some  of  the  causes  of  the  origination  and  spread 
of  religion,  and  some  of  the  influences  which  have  moulded 
its  forms ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  lamentably  failing  to 
do  justice  to  religion  and  its  forms,  even  regarded  simply  as 
historical  facts  and  forces.  He  was  naturally  prone  to  be 
bitter,  unmeasured,  and  unscrupulous  in  his  enmities,  and 
Botually  was  all  these  in  bis  enmity  to  positive  religion.  His 
fanatical  hatred  of  it  had.  as  it  could  not  but  have,  the  most 
disastrous  effect  on  his  character  even  as  an  historian,  which 
is  the  only  respect  in  which  1  am  here  regarding  him.     It  pre- 
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vented  his  attaining  to  any  correct  understanding,  or  truly 
philosopliic  view,  of  the  deeper  spirit  of  history. 

All  doctrines  in  which  men  had  tried  to  express  their  sense 
of  the  Divine  in  things,  all  rites  seemingly  strange  and  bizarre 
springing  from  the  same  root,  and.  in  a  word,  all  manifestations 
of  religious  faith  and  sentiment  which  were  not  in  conformity 
with  his  narrow  prejudiced  rationalism  and  unsteady  abstract 
deism,  he  was  always  ready  to  pronounce  ridiculous  absurdities, 
gross  impostures,  wicked  lies  of  ambitious  priests  and  rultTs, 
and  to  assume  that  when  once  this  was  done  his  business  with 
them  was  accomplished.  This  fault  may  be  so  far  excused 
inasmuch  as  Voltaire,  although  marvellously  qualilied  to  be  the 
exponent  of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  possessed  no  exceptional 
strength  to  resist  it  or  to  rise  above  it;  yet  none  the  less  it 
was  an  enormous  defect  Ileligiou  is  in  scarcely  any  of  its 
forms  so  wholly  false  as  he  supposed,  so  entirely  either  inven- 
tion or  illusion.  And  even  were  it  so,  the  historian's  task  as 
regards  religion,  far  from  being  finished  when  he  has  declared  any 
religious  system  false,  cannot  be  reasonably  considered  to  have 
been  tlieu  even  begun.  It  is  no  part  at  all  of  the  historian's 
proper  work  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  religion  ;  it 
is  for  the  religious  apologist  or  polemic,  for  the  religious  eviden- 
tialist  or  controversialist,  to  do  that.  The  historian  in  dealing 
with  religion  is  only  required  impartially  and  accurately  to 
show  how  its  various  forms  and  institutions,  doctrines  and  rites, 
have  attained  historical  realisation;  how  ihey  liave  influenced 
the  intellects  and  the  characters  of  individuals  and  generations ; 
how  they  have  affected  and  modiHed  the  lives  of  societies  and 
the  destinies  of  nations ;  and  how  they  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  morality,  policy,  art,  science,  and  philosophy. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  Voltaire  occupied  himself  throughout  his 
*  Essai '  in  assaulting  positive  religions  as  corruptions  of  natural 
religion,  and  in  seeking  to  find  in  history  tlie  means  of  dis- 
crediting them. 

He  was  especially  embittered  against  Christianity.     Hence," 
whereas  Bossuet  had  sought  to  make  the  Christian  Church 
the  centre  of  all  history  and  the  source  of  all  that  is  good  in 
history,  he  endeavoured  to  turn  all  history  into  a  polemic  against 
it,  and  represented  it  as  the  chief  souice  of  the  evils  of  the 
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ages  through  which  it  had  jMissed, — a  much  falser  position 
still,  and  one  more  incompatible  with  a  sound  comprehension 
of  tlie  nature  and  course  of  the  historical  movement.  He  has 
treated  Mohammedanism  with  more  favour  than  Christianity, 
and  has  represented  Confucianism  as  superior  to  them  both. 
The  care  with  which  he  showed  that  the  great  heathen  nations 
of  Asia  had  attained  to  no  inconsiderable  height  of  speculative 
knowledge  was  almost  as  much  owing  to  his  dislike  of  the 
Christian  faith  as  to  his  love  of  truth.  He  saw  little  else  than 
decadence  in  the  centuries  of  transition  from  Roman  paganism 
to  medieval  Christendom.  He  was  a  harsh  judge  of  the  middle 
ages, — those  of  faith  and  of  an  undivided  and  all-powerful 
Church.  He  was  as  indulgent,  however,  towards  the  Church 
as  represented  by  Leo  X.  and  his  cardinals,  as  he  was  in- 
tolerant towards  her  as  reformed  by  Luther,  Cahin^  and  their 
associates. 
T  Vitltaire  failed  to  recognise  clearly  in  history  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  a  pervasive  order,  such  aa  implies  a  Divine  will 
operating  through  human  wills,  a  first  cause  working  through 
aecoudar}'  causes.  Blindness  in  this  regard  makes  itself  felt  in 
his  whole  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  gives  to  his  book,  not- 
withstanding conspicuous  excellences,  a  certain  character  of 
meanness  which  cannot  well  be  described,  but  which  produces 
a  sad  and  disheartening  impression.  The  defect  is  to  some 
extent  an  inconsistency  ;  for  among  the  few  principles  to  which 
he  clung  with  anything  like  steadiness,  was  belief  in  an  al- 
mighty and  righteous  God,  and  why  he  should  have  practically 
denied  that  history  presents  any  evidence  of  His  power  and 
justice  is  not  at  first  apparent  Yet  it  was  a  natural  result  of 
Uie  unworthy  conception  he  had  formed  of  Christianity,  and 
of  his  consequent  want  of  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  past,  and  even  hostility  to  the  past  as  a  whole.  He  could 
paint  vividly  and  truly  certain  aspects  of  the  middle  ages; 
but  he  could  not  possibly,  his  own  spirit  being  what  it  was, 
understand  its  real  spirit.  His  quick,  versatile,  widely  read, 
and  susceptible  mind  caught  many  glimpses  of  historical  truth, 
but  could  not  attain  to  a  steady  perception  of  the  rational- 
ity of  the  historical  development  in  it^  entirety.  As  his  anti- 
religious  prejudices  blinded  him  to  the  power  and  operation 
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of  the  hifther  forces  of  history,  he  had  to  seek  the  explanatiou 
of  it  exclusively  in  its  own  lower  forces.  Hence  his  inability 
to  trace  the  outlines  of  a  general  plan  in  history.  Hence  his 
representation  of  human  nature  as  a  far  meaner  thing  than  it 
is.  Hence  his  ascription  to  small  causes  and  accidental  circum- 
stances, of  a  far  greater  power  over  the  lives  of  nations  than 
they  exert.  Hence  his  exhibition  of  superstitions,  irrational 
habits,  mere  brute  violence  as  the  great  ministers  of  destiny, 
the  chief  moving  forces  of  history,  which  thus  appears  as  a 
badly  composed  drama,  half  tragedy  and  half  farce,  a  burlesque 
of  a  sacred  subject,  partly  hateful  and  partly  ridiculous.  Hence 
the  essential  truth  of  these  words  of  Carlyle :  " '  The  Divine 
Idea,  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Appearance,'  was  never 
more  invisible  to  any  man.  History  is  for  him  not  a  mighty 
drama  enacted  on  the  theatre  of  InSnitude,  with  Suns  for 
lamps,  and  Eternity  as  a  background;  whose  author  is  God, 
and  whose  purport  and  thousandfold  moral  lead  us  up  to  the 
*  dark  excess  of  light '  of  tlie  Throne  of  God ;  but  a  poor  weari- 
some debating-club  dispute,  spun  through  tea  centuries,  between 
the  Encyclopedic  and  the  Sorbonne"* 

There  is,  in  fact,  in  Voltaire's  'Essai*  a  decided  want  of 
philosophy.  Keen,  clear,  boundlessly  clever  as  it  shows  its 
author  to  have  been,  there  is  little  trace  in  it  of  the  caution 
and  comprehensiveness  of  judgment,  the  patient  and  meth- 
odical verification  of  opinions^  the  catholicity  of  feeling,  and 
control  over  temper,  which  all  philosophy  demands,  and  the 
philosophy  of  history  more  perhaps  than  any  other  kind  of 
philosophy.  He  got  much  deeper  into  his  subject  than  the 
historical  compilers  against  whom  he  waged  war ;  but  he  did 
not  get  near  to  the  huurt  of  it,  nor  attain  a  rational  comprehen- 
sion of  it. 

Of  all  his  prose  works,  the  '  Essai '  is  the  most  remarkable 
and  the  most  valuable.  It  has  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
development  of  historical  literature,  and  will  always  have  a 
distinctive  place  assigned  to  it  in  every  impartial  survey  of 
that  literature.  It  shows  us,  perhaps,  more  completely  than 
any  of  his  otiier  writings,  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  intellect  when  fully  exerted  on  a  magnificent 
*  Essays,  vol.  il  p.  135  (etL  1872). 
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theme.  After  studying  that  intellect  as  there  exliibited,  M 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  characterise  it  witli  more  ticcuracy 
and  force  than  Carlyle  has  already  done  in  these  few  words : 
"T>et  him  [Voltaire]  but  cast  his  eye  over  any  subject,  in  a 
moment  he  sees,  though  indeed  only  to  a  short  depth,  yet  with 
instinctive  decision,  where  tlie  main  bearings  of  it  for  that  short 
depth  lie ;  what  is,  or  appears  to  be,  its  logical  coherence ;  how 
causes  connect  themselves  with  eflects ;  how  the  whole  is  to  be 
seized,  and  in  lucid  setjuence  represented  to  his  own  or  to  other 
minds.  Hut  below  the  short  depth  alluded  to,  liis  view  does 
not  properly  grow  dim,  but  altogetlier  terminates :  thus  there 
is  nothing  further  to  occasion  him  mif^givings;  has  he  not  al- 
ready sounded  into  tlmt  basis  of  boundless  darkness  on  which 
all  things  firmly  rest?  What  lies  below  is  delusion,  imagina- 
tion, some  form  of  superstition  or  folly,  which  he,  nothing 
doubting,  altogether  casts  away."* 

^  EaaayB,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
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EIGHTEENTH  CKNTtTHY  CONTINtTBD :   ROUSSEAU  TO  CONDOHCKT. 


The  great  and  momentous  change  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
the  French  people  which  made  itself  oatwardly  manifest  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  became  always  more 
thorough  and  complete  until  the  Revolution,  which  had  been 
long  foreseen  and  often  foretold,  at  length  broke  forth.  In 
the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and  Turgot,  it  showed 
itself  in  a  stage  already  far  advanced,  yet  in  one  still  essentially 
moderate  and  reasonable.  As  time  passed  on,  however,  and 
as  the  degeneracy  of  the  ruling  classes  and  the  effeteness  of 
the  old  methods  of  government  became  always  more  keenly 
felt,  dangerous  passions  also  became  always  increasingly  in- 
flamed, extreme  and  one-sided  views  more  prevalent,  hatred  to 
authority  intensified,  and  Utopian  theories  more  credulously 
accepted. 

The  old  order  of  society  could  not  endure.  The  only  ques- 
tion was,  How  was  it  to  give  place  to  another  ?  Was  it  to  be 
through  the  action  of  the  monarch  or  of  the  people?  I  see 
no  reason  for  believing  that  it  might  not  have  been  brought 
about  in  the  former  way;  that  the  Revolution  in  the  form 
which  it  actually  assumed  was  inevitable  even  at  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVI.  Had  tlie  ruler  then  given  to  France  been  not 
that  weak  well-meaning  monarch,  but  a  clear-sighted  and  res- 
olute reforming  king ;  a  man  with  the  intellect  and  will  of  a 
Cromwell  or  of  a  Frederick  the  Great;  one  who  would  have 
kept  his  wife  and  courtiers  in  their  proper  places ;  who  would 
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have  aeen  to  the  discipline,  and  made  sure  of  the  loyalty  of 
hia  army ;  who  would  have  steadfastly  supported  his  Turgota 
and  other  like- minded  ministers  and  administrators;  who 
would  have  called  to  such  work  as  was  most  conducive  to 
their  country's  good  the  ablest  of  the  men  of  talent  at  that 
time  abounding  in  France,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  declaim 
about  tyrants  and  priests,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the 
rights  of  men ;  who  would  have  removed  the  burdens  under 
which  the  peasantry  groaned,  withdrawn  unnatural  restrictions 
on  individual  energy,  and  abolished  unjust  and  oflensive  dis- 
tinctions aud  privileges :  had  such  a  man  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  France  when  Louis  XVT.  did,  there  would  have  been 
no  French  Revolution  like  that  wliich  actually  happened,  no 
taking  of  the  Bastille  or  "  night  of  spurs,"  no  September  mas- 
sacres or  Reign  of  Terror,  and  yet  all  the  principles  and  striv- 
ings which  led  to  the  Revolution  might  have  been  as  fully 
realised.  The  Revolution  may  have  no  more  added  to  the 
power  or  influence  of  the  stream  of  thought  and  tendency 
whicli  per\'aded  and  characterised  the  eighteenth  century  than 
the  cataracts  of  Niagara  increase  the  force  or  volume  of  the 
St  Lawrence. 

When  under  Louis  XVI,  the  incompetence  of  the  monarchy 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  social  and  political  reform  which 
was  manifestly  indispensable  had  become  apparent  to  all,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  easily  seized  the  reins  of  power. 
They  eagerly  undertook  to  achieve  what  the  sovereign  had 
failed  to  e3'ect.  But  their  divisions,  their  jealousies,  their  uu- 
familiarity  with  governmental  practice,  their  want  of  appropri- 
ate administrative  machinery,  the  vagueness  of  their  theories 
and  schemes,  the  extravagance  of  their  expectations,  and  the 
chaotic  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  made  orderly  and 
peaceable  reform  impossible,  fierce  struggles  and  violent  meas- 
ures inevitable.  Hence  the  Revolution.  With  that  event 
the  ideas  and  passions  which  had  produced  it  were  set  free  by 
it  to  assume  even  the  strangest  and  most  exaggerated  forms, 
and  to  attempt  even  the  most  fantastic  and  the  most  hideous 
applications.  The  minds  of  men  were  agitated  to  the  utmost. 
Tliey  were  tossed  between  the  extremes  of  love  and  hate,  hope 
and  despair,  as  they  have  never  been  since,  and  as  they  had 
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not^en  for  more  than  two  centuries  before.  The  founcaiiis 
of  emotion  in  the  human  Iieart  were  laid  bare  as  if  by  an 
earthquake. 

The  historical  literature  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  deeply  iulluenced  by  the  then  prevailing  state  of 
public  opinion  and  feeling.  Indeed,  it  was  affected  by  it  to  an 
extent  most  injurious  to  its  character  both  as  liistory  and  litera- 
ture. Not  one  good  popular  hiatorj-  was  produced  during  the 
whole  period.  Impartiality,  self-restraint,  self-forgetfulness, 
strict  truthfulness,  objectivity,  and,  in  a  word,  al!  the  primary 
liistoricol  virtues,  nearly  disappeared.  Argument  and  declama- 
tion usurped  the  places  of  narration  and  the  disclosure  of  causa- 
tion and  development.  Instead  of  faithfully  delineating  the 
movement  and  incidents  of  history,  and  leaNing  it  to  suggest  its 
own  lessons,  the  writers  who  professed  to  be  historians  presented 
history  only  so  far  as  they  could  make  it  seem  to  testify  to  the 
truth  of  views  in  the  service  of  which  their  passions  were  en- 
listed. The  great  bulk  of  the  socalled  historical  literature  of 
the  period  was,  consequently,  of  a  controversial  and  oratorical 
nature;  and  large  so-called  histories  were  often  only  bulky 
political  pamphlets.  We  have  here  to  do  with  such  literature 
merely  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  development  of  historical 
theory. 

The  influence  exerted  by  Rousseau  was,  perhaps,  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Voltaire.  Although  it  spread  less  widely,  it  penetrated 
more  deeply ;  although  it  acted  on  opinions  with  less  direct 
effectiveness,  it  impressed  the  im^nation  and  feelings  more 
powerfully.  Voltaire  was  a  man  of  marvellously  quick  and 
clear  understanding ;  of  many  and  varied  talents  always  nt  their 
possessor's  command ;  of  restless  intellectual  curiosity  and  rapid 
literary-  productiveness ;  of  liveliest  interest  in  art  and  science, 
culture,  and  refinement ;  of  aristocratic  feelings  and  manners; 
of  shrewilest  worldly  tact  and  the  most  brilliant  social  qualities. 
Kousseau  was  a  man  of  great,  although  morbid,  genius ;  of  brood- 
ing imagination  and  passionate  heart ;  of  seductive  and  over- 
powering elofjuence ;  a  skilful  and  often  sophistical  dialectician ; 
susceptible  to  high  ideals  and  divine  inspirations,  but  also  easily 
overcome  by  mean  temptations  and  sensuous  lusts ;  unsociable 
and  jealous  by  temperament,  while  inordinately  eager  for  aoto- 
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riety  and  praise;  plebeian  in  hia  tastes  and  habits;  richly  en- 
dowed with  the  feeling  for  nature.  Both  were  the  sona  of  their 
uge,  but  Voltaire  inherited  its  more  general  characteristics,  and 
Rousseau  such  aa  were  less  common.  Hence  the  latter  is  often 
Brroneously  regarded  as  having  been  a  man  of  greater  indepen- 
dence and  originality  of  thought,  and  less  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  his  time.  In  reality,  there  was  little  substantial  nov- 
elty in  his  teaching,  and  even  when  he  opposed  certain  tenden- 
cies of  the  age,  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Had  he  been 
more  original  he  would  have  been  less  infiuential. 

He  was  not,  as  Voltaire  was,  an  eminent  historian ;  he  was 
not  an  historian  at  all,  and  had  little  accurato  historical  know- 
ledge. Plutarch's  '  Lives  *  had  profoundly  impressed  him,  and 
he  had  loosely  read  a  number  of  historical  books  ;  but  he  knew 
no  portion  of  history  well,  uor  apprehended  truthfully  the  spirit 
of  any  single  people  or  epoch.  His  admiration  of  Athens, 
Sparta,  and  Rome  was  an  ignorant  admiration  ;  hia  aversion  to 
the  middle  ages  and  to  modern  institutions  a  not  less  ignorant 
aversion.  Yet  his  literary  genius,  favoured  by  prevailing  ten- 
dencies, caused  the  most  worthless  of  his  historical  judgments 
to  be  received  by  multitudes  of  his  contemporaries  as  oracles 
revealing  the  truth  and  significance  of  history,  and  thus  gave 
chem  an  importance  bo  which  they  were  far  from  entitled  in 
themselves. 

It  was  chiefly,  however,  by  his  eloquent  advocacy  of  certain 
historical  hypotheses  that  he  stimulated  liistorical  speculation. 
To  these  we  must  now  briefly  refer. 

His  literary  career  began  with  a  '  Discours  sur  la  question : 
Le  progrfes  des  sciences  et  des  arts  a-t-il  contribu^  k  corrompre 
on  k  dpurer  les  moeurs  ?'  (1760),  to  which  the  Academy  of  Dijon 
had  awarded  the  prize  which  it  had  offered  for  the  best  discus- 
sion of  the  question :  '*  Le  r^etablissement  des  lettres  et  des  arts 
a-t-il  contribuiS  k  corrompre  ou  k  Sparer  lea  moeurs  ?"  Rous- 
seau, in  answer  to  the  question  stated  by  hinisolf,  affirms  that 
the  sciences  and  arts  had  depraved  the  morals  and  manners  of 
mankind.  He  argues  that  they  had  originated  with  the  birth, 
and  grown  with  the  growth,  of  human  vices.  He  represents 
the  researches  of  science  as  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
human  intellect  and  as  leading  to  conclusions  which  yield  no 
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true  satisfaction  to  the  bumnn  heart;  indicates  bow  the  arta 
minister  to  vanity  and  luxury,  and  contribute  to  corrupt  society 
and  ruin  nations ;  and  dwells  on  the  mischievous  effects  of 
immoral  and  irreligious  writings.  He  vaunts  the  virtue  of  the 
primitive  ages  in  which  ignorance  and  simplicity  prevailed,  and 
draws  gloomy  and  satirical  pictures  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  periods  in  which  literature  and  cukure  have  flourished. 
Most  of  what  he  says  in  support  of  his  thesis  is  true,  but  his 
thesis  itself  is  not  true.  Such  semblance  of  being  a  proof  of 
it  as  the  Discourse  possesses,  is  due  entirely  to  its  one-sided- 
ness.  Bousseau  refers  exclusively  to  the  abuses  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  assumes  that  there  was  nothing  else  respecting 
them  to  which  he  ought  to  refer.  Few  men  have  been  more 
liberally  endowed  with  the  power  of  the  myopic  vision  charac- 
teristic of  sincere  and  successful  advocates  of  paradoxes. 

The'Discours  but  I'orisine  et  les  fondemeuts  de  Tint^galit^S 
parmi  les  hommes'  (1754)  is  a  much  abler  production.  It 
generalises  and  develops  the  thesis  maintained  in  the  first 
Discourse;  and,  consequently,  attacks  civilisation  in  general 
as  the  cause  of  human  misery  and  corruption,  and  represents 
history  as  having  been  a  process  not  of  amelioration  but  of 
deterioration. 

It  denies  that  man  is  corrupt  by  nature ;  it  aflfinns  that  he 
is  good  by  nature,  and  has  been  corrupted  by  society.  Eeaders 
of  Kousseau's  '  Emile '  are  aware  that  this  dogma  of  the  natural 
goodness  of  man  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  theory  of  education 
therein  expounded;  it  holds  the  same  place  in  the  theory  of 
the  rise  and  development  of  inequality  given  in  the  work  under 
consideration.  The  state  of  man  as  a  primitive  savage  is  rep- 
resented OS  having  been  better  than  his  state  in  any  period  of 
culture.  It  was  the  state  most  conformed  to  his  constitution, 
and  one  iu  which  he  would  have  done  well  to  remain.  He 
remained  in  it  for  ages,  but  not  wholly  without  change.  The 
state  of  nature  had  itself  a  certain  development ;  it  had  epochs, 
or  at  least  stages. 

At  first,  men  lived  solitary,  naked,  speechless,  without  in- 
struments, without  religious  or  moral  notions,  impelled  and 
guided  only  by  their  senses,  instincts,  and  simplest  bodily 
appetites.     In  this  purely  animal  condition  they  were  strong 
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and  healthy,  innocent  and  happy,  without  fictitious  wants,  anc 
easily  able  to  satisfy  the  few  desires  which  they  experienced. 
Civilised  men  have  reason  to  look  back  to  it  with  regret  Why, 
then,  should  primitive  men  have  abandoned  it  ?  Rousseau  has 
no  explanation  to  give.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  "  the  specitic 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  animal  is  a 
faculty  of  perfectibility  almost  unlimited;"  but  he  is  not  so 
illogical  as  to  attempt  to  account  for  continuous  actual  de- 
terioration by  the  possibility  of  indefinite  amelioration ;  and 
therefore,  he  does  not  condescend  to  explain  at  all  how  men 
were  seduced  to  fall  away  from  their  estate  of  contented 
animality.  He  describes  them,  however,  as  in  fact  finding 
out  such  inventions  as  hooks  for  fishing,  bows  and  arrows  for 
hunting,  and  how  to  warm  themselves  by  the  aid  of  fire  and  to 
clothe  Llieniselves  with  skins. 

Ifext,  men  are  represented  as  gradually  proceeding  to  form 
temporary  a.ssociations  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  to  be  thereby 
attained.  They  are  thus  slowly  led  to  invent  language  which 
is  almost  indispensable  to  association.  It  is,  however,  a  mar- 
vellons  invention ;  and  Rousseau,  far  from  attempting  to  explain 
it,  candidly  confesses  that  it  seems  to  him  inexpUcable.  "  The 
invention  of  speech  appears  to  require  speech."  Among  the 
earliest  manifestations  of  association  are  the  construction  of 
huts  and  the  formation  of  family  ties,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
institution  of  private  property  and  the  establishment  of 
domestic  society ;  and  these  lead  to  a  greater  ditlerentiation 
of  th«  sexes  and  their  occupations.  Then,  men  group  them- 
selves into  village  coramimities ;  and  not  only  natural  differ- 
ences manifest  themselves,  but  inequalities  of  conditions 
appear,  with  love  and  jealousy  and  various  disturbing  and 
painful  passions.  Such  is  the  general  conditinn  of  savages 
at  present ;  one  by  no  means  without  drawbacks ;  and  yet 
one  superior  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  men  in  all  stages  of 
civilisation. 

With  the  use  of  metals  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
the  diWsion  of  lalx>ur  was  developed  and  private  property 
became  a  fixed  and  general  institution.  The  result  was  "  the 
civilisation  of  man  and  the  destruction  of  the  human  race." 
With  indignation  Rousseau   denounces   the  appropriation  of 
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the  earth  and  the  bounties  of  nature  as  robbery  of  the  race 
by  the  iudiWdual.  "  The  land  belongs  to  no  one  person,  but 
to  all;  all  that  an  individual  acquires  beyond  subsistence  is  a 
social  theft  {vol  social)."  Witli  sombre  eloquence  he  describes 
the  consequences  flowing  from  this  primary  act  of  spoliation; 
how  it  divided  society  into  rich  and  poor,  oppressor  and  op- 
]>ressed ;  how  inequalities  increased,  how  violence  spread,  and 
how  the  natural  promptings  of  pity  and  tlie  as  yet  feeble  voice 
of  justice  were  extinguished  and  silenced.  The  greatness  of 
the  evil  at  length  caused  the  necessity  for  a  remedy  to  be 
universally  felt.  This  led,  however,  to  no  real  improvement, 
.for  the  rich  and  crafty  wei'e  able  to  turn  the  desire  to  ai*rest 
the  usurpations  of  the  powerful  and  the  brigandage  of  the 
disinherited  to  their  own  advantage,  "  They  formed  a  project 
the  most  astute  that  ever  entered  the  human  spirit,  by  which 
to  convert  their  adversaries  into  their  defenders,  to  Inspire 
them  with  wholly  new  maxims,  and  to  introduce  institutions 
which  would  be  as  favourable  to  them  as  natural  law  and  the 
law  of  the  strong  were  the  contrary."  It  succeeded;  and 
civilisation,  society,  and  laws  were  instituted,  *' which  gave 
new  fetters  to  the  feeble,  and  new  forces  to  the  rich ;  which 
destroyed  beyond  recovery  natural  liberty,  fixed  for  ever  the 
law  of  property  and  inequality,  converted  a  clever  usurpation 
into  an  irrevocable  right,  and,  for  the  profit  of  a  few  ambitious 
men,  subjected  henceforth  all  the  human  race  to  servitude  and 
misery." 

Tlie  establishment  of  law  and  property  required  the  institu- 
tion of  magistrates,  and  their  authority,  although  at  first  only 
delegated,  naturally  became  absolute.  The  growth  of  ine- 
quality and  corruption  was  thereby  favoured  in  all  forms, 
and  at  last  resulted  in  the  despotism  of  one  and  the  slavery 
of  all  the  rest, — the  extreme  of  inequality  engendered  by  the 
excess  of  corruption.  Instead  of  being  compensations  for  the 
evils  of  civilisation,  art,  science,  and  literature  are  simply  the 
gilding  of  the  chains  of  tliat  state  of  slavery  and  injustice  to 
wliich  the  name  of  civilisation  is  given. 

No  quite  consistent  inference,  perhaps,  could  have  been 
drawn  from  Rousseau's  teaching,  aeemg  that  it  was  not  self- 
consistent;   but  the  least  inconsistent  would  have  been  the 
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differential  tenet  of  the  theory  known  as  nihilism  or  anarch- 
ism. Rousseau  affirmed  the  premisses  of  this  system,  and  he 
should  have  drawn  its  conclusions.  That  is  to  say,  he  should 
have  inculcated  the  suppression  of  property,  the  dissolution  of 
the  family,  the  obliteration  of  social  distinctions,  the  abolition 
of  all  extant  laws  and  resistance  to  the  euactment  of  new  ones, 
the  overthrow  of  government  and  authority  in  every  form,  and. 
in  a  word,  a  return  to  primitive  savagery.  But,  resolute  dia- 
lectician although  he  was,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  be  thus 
consistent;  he  shrank  from  advocating  mere  social  destruction, 
and  even  propounded  a  scheme  of  social  reconstruction. 

The  scheme  is  deUneated  in  his  famous  '  Contrat  Social  * 
(1762).*  It  is  not  only  no  legitimate  sequel  to  its  author's 
hypothesis  of  historical  development,  but  is  utterly  unhistorical 
in  character, — a  product  of  conjecture,  abstraction,  and  argu- 
mentation, all  divorced  from  historical  experience.  The  '  Con- 
trat Social'  is  an  essentially  deductive  and  dogmatic  work. 
Its  central  conception  is  borrowed  from  Hobbes,  but  differently 
applied,  yet  not  intrinsically  improved.  Political  Kousseauism 
may  be  said  to  be  reversed  but  unamended  Hobbism.  Eoussean, 
like  Ilobbcs,  would  organise  society  on  the  basis  of  a  compact 
which  makes  the  ruling  will  or  sovereign  authority  indivisible, 
unlimited,  and  unconditioned ;  only  whereas  Hobbes  would 
place  the  absolute  sovereignty'in  an  individual  will,  Rousseau 
would  assign  it  to  the  collective  will.  The  ideal  delineated  in 
Hobbes'  '  Leviathan '  is  that  of  a  monarchical  despotism,  and 
the  ideal  delineated  in  Rousseau's  'Social  Contract'  is  that  of 
a  democratic  despotism,  both  ideals  being  vitiated  by  the  same 
error,  the  ascription  of  absolute  sovereignty  to  human  will 

^  Tho  Library  of  Geneva  possesses  n  HS.  of  RouueAu  which  conUinB  the  primi- 
tivo  text  of  the  *  Cotttmt  Social,'  and  wu  written  tpparently  between  1754  and 
17S6,  It  waa  printed  in  1837  in  a  Russian  work  on  Roueseau  by  IL  AleiiedJ  and 
ia  intcrestinglj  oommentcd  on  bj  M.  Bertrand  in  a  memoir  published  in  the 
'Compte  Rendu  of  the  Acad,  of  Mor.  and  PoL  Sciences,'  Julj  ld91.  It  appears 
to  M.  Bertrand  to  show  that  Kouaaeau  at  the  date  of  ita  compoeition  had  become 
aware  that  bit  lo-callod  *'  state  of  nature  "  had  never  really  exiated,  but  deemed 
that  it  might  be  usefully  retained  as  a  hypothetical  and  ideal  ant«oedent  of 
•ociety.  This  Tiew  ia  very  probable ;  but  certainly  the  picture  drawn  of  "the 
state  of  nature  "  in  the  text  and  note*  of  the  Discourfio  on  the  Cauacs  of  Inequal- 
ity ii  vary  unideal,  and  the  notion  that  actual  hietory  oan  be  truly  or  profitably 
represented  as  oommenciDg  with  instead  of  tending  towarda  an  ideal  is  a  self* 
contradictory  and  Lacousidcrato  one. 
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While  Kousseau  does  not  prescribe  commuuism  or  equality  of 
wealth  in  his  ideal  commonwealth,  he  recommends  that  it 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  aimed  at ;  and  while  he  does  not 
prohibit  the  holding  of  private  property,  he  affirms  that  the  com- 
munity is  entitled  to  dispose  of  the  goods  of  al!  its  members. 

No  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  contributed  so  much  as 
Rousseau  to  dififuso  the  following  beliefs :  that  human  nature 
was  originally,  and  is  intrinsically,  good ;  that  science,  art,  and 
literature  are  essentially  unfavourable  to  morality;  that  laws 
have  been  always  and  everywhere  instituted  for  the  oppression 
of  the  poor  and  weak ;  that  private  property  is  unjust,  and  has 
necessarily  caused  incalculable  misery ;  that  equality  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  liberty ;  that  the  history  of  civiUsation 
has  been  a  process  of  illusion,  crime,  and  sufiering,  determined 
almost  exclusively  by  the  action  of  inexplicable  accidents  and 
of  evil  passions ;  that  the  basis  of  society  in  the  future  should 
bo  a  contract  in  which  an  absolute  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the 
community  by  the  unlimited  sacrifice  of  the  independence  of 
individuals ;  and  that  majorities,  as  the  organs  of  the  collective 
will,  are  entitled  to  punish,  even  with  death,  disobedience  to  any 
behests  either  as  regards  civil  or  religious  matters  which  they 
see  fit  to  enact  and  impose.  By  his  advocacy  of  these  and 
kindred  tenets  he  profoundly  affected  social  speculation  and 
practice.  How  far  his  influence  was  good  and  how  far  it  was 
evil,  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire.  It  was  obviously  both. 
It  is  not  inaccurate  to  say  of  him,  as  Professor  Graham  has 
done,  with  reference  to  the  very  writings  which  have  been 
under  our  consideration, — "the  poor  had  fouud  a  powerful 
pleader,  the  dumb  millions  a  voice,  democracy  its  refounder, 
and  humanity  in  the  eighteenth  century  its  typical  represen- 
tative man,  who  gave  vent  to  its  itimost  sentiments,  troubles, 
aspirations,  and  audacious  spirit  of  revolt;"*  but  it  is  just  as 
correct  also  to  say  that  in  him  the  poor  had  found  a  persuasive 
seducer,  the  dumb  millions  a  voice  which  by  the  follies  it 
uttered  discredited  what  was  reasonable  in  their  claims,  de- 
mocracy a  reconstructor  so  unwise  as  to  choose  for  its  corner- 
stone the  very  falsehood  on  which  despotism  rests,  and  humanity 
in  the  eigliteenth  century  the  great  literary  exponent  of  those 

>  Sociiliam  New  ud  Old,  pp.  55,  56. 
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passions  and  errors  which  were  '*  the  seeds  of  the  guillotine," 
the  germs  of  the  infamies  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror.' 

The  Abb^  Morelly  propounded  views  very  similar  to  those 
of  Kousseau,  although  on  tlie  whole  even  more  radical  and 
extreme,  first  in  tlie  '  Basiliade '  (1753),  and  afterwards  more 
systematically  in  the  'Code  de  la  Nature*  (1756),  long  erro- 
neously attributed  to  Diderot.  His  social  theories  rest  on  a 
doctrine  of  materialistic  egoism.  Man,  in  his  eyes,  is  simply 
a  physical  and  sentient  organism,  whose  sole  end  and  summum 
honum  is  pleasure.  Human  nature  is  in  itself  wholly  innocent 
and  good.  "  Morality  implies  no  antagonism  between  tlie 
passions  and  duty,  for  tlie  former  are  legitimate  and  sovereigji, 
and  would  cause  no  harm  if  allowed  free  play;  it  is  just  by  the 
irritation  and  restraint  of  the  laws  and  institutions  which  pre- 
tend to  have  a  right  to  confine  and  regulate  them,  that  they  are 
rendered  corrupt  and  mischievous.  The  great  social  problem 
is  to  find  a  situation  in  which  the  passions  will  be  fully  grati- 
fied, while  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  men  to  be  tempted 
or  depraved.  It  can  only  be  solved  through  the  elimination  of 
avarice,  the  only  vice  in  the  world,  the  universal  pest  of  man- 
kind, the  slow  fever  or  consumptive  disea.se  of  society."  And 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  the  suppression  of  private  property, 
by  rendering  the  possession  of  all  wealth  indivisible  and  collec- 
tive and  tlie  enjoyment  of  all  products  common,  by  the  State 
regulation  of  marriage,  and  by  the  abolition  of  public  and  pri- 
vate worsliip. 


^  The  chief  general  wnrka  on  the  life  and  writing!  of  RouBMftu  itq  those  of 
MuiMt-pAthay,  Uorin,  Bniokerhoir,  S&int-Maro  OimrdiDt  and  Morlej.  A  good 
■ccouot  of  hU  religiouFi,  paliiicat,  itocial,  and  educational  opiuioiu  will  be  fouod 
En  Emil  Feuerlein**  three  article* — RouB«eau'm:ho  Sludieu — in  the  flnit  and 
Moood  Tolumee  of  the  'Ocdanke.'  Bluntachli,  BornDte,  .Tiuiot,  and  others,  have 
specially  expounded  his  views  on  the  origin  of  society,  aucial  contract,  natural 
rights,  kc ;  and  BourgoaDd  h&A  treated  of  hia  religioua  teaching  (J.  J.  Kouaseuu'H 
Religionsphilosophic,  1883).  Of  exceptioQftl  interest  are  the  following:  'J.  J, 
Kouaseau  jug^  par  lee  Qenevoia  d'aujourdbui '  (fleneve,  1879) ;  '  Lei  origiDc«  den 
idtkse  politiquce  de  Rousseau,'  par  M.  Jules  Vuy  (Geneve,  1882) ;  Baudriilard, '  J,  J. 
HousMau  et  le  eocialisme  modeme '  (in  Etudes  de  philo«ophie  morale,  1. 1)  ;  Caro, 
'  Lc  fin  d'un  si^cle,'  t.  1,  c.  3,  4  ;  Renouvier's  articles  in  *  Crit.  Phil.,'  ann^  xiii. ; 
and  Prof.  E.  Caird's  paper  in  '  Cont,  Rov.*  for  Sept  1 877.  Few  have  written  k- 
garding  Rousseau  with  so  much  judgmeot  and  iosigbt  as  F.  G.  SchloBser,  'Hist 
of  the  Kightcenth  Century,'  tuI.  i,  p]i.  285-31-1,  Eng.  tr.  Rouneau  tiiMta  of 
hbtory  bt>m  on  educational  point  of  view  in  'Emile/  iv,  I. 
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The  view  which  Morally  gave  of  the  place  and  fnnctions  of 
the  passions  in  the  social  economy  has  a  special  claim  t«  be 
remarked,  owing  to  the  use  which  was  made  of  it  by  Fourier 
and  liis  followers.  Morelly  was  the  direct  and  immediate  pre- 
cursor of  Fourier,  inasmuch  as  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
Phalansterianism.  But  the  system  which  he  himself  attempted 
to  build  on  it  was  a  very  different  one;  it  was  a  socialism  of 
the  kind  which  has  become  familiar  to  us  in  recent  times  as 
Collectivism.  He  is,  perhaps,  more  entitled  than  any  one  else 
to  be  called  the  originator  of  the  theory  of  modem  Collectivism. 
A  coUectivist  socialism  was  his  ideal  of  the  future  of  human 
society.  As  to  the  past,  the  cuurse  of  actual  history,  he  repre- 
sented it  as  having  been  essentially  a  process  of  falsehood  and 
cruelty,  of  folly  and  crime.  He  was,  like  so  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries pessimist  as  to  the  past  and  optimist  as  to  the 
future;  that  he  was  a  social  revolutionist  followed  naturally 
from  his  non-recognition  of  the  continuity  of  history.* 

The  Abbti  de  Mably  (1709-1785)  was  a  man  of  a  very  differ- 
ent type  of  character  than  either  liousseau  or  Morelly,  but 
in  its  general  scope  and  direction  his  thinking  had  much  in 
common  with  theirs.  He  was  austere,  indepeudeut,  and  dis- 
interested; he  cared  little  for  pleasure,  power,  or  fame;  con- 
science was  his  stay  and  guide ;  he  saw  in  virtue  the  chief 
source  and  primary  condition  of  individual  and  social  pros- 
perity. None  of  his  contemporaries  insisted  so  strongly  on 
the  intimate  relationship  of  morals  and  politics ;  the  depen- 
dence of  the  latter  on  tlie  former  seemed  to  him  the  great 
lesson  taught  by  history.  He  was  not  a  believer  in  Christian- 
ity, but  he  had  a  steady  faith  in  God  and  the  moral  law. 
Although  iu  his  earliest  publication  he  appeared  as  the  eulogist 
of  absolute  monarchy,  he  soon  afterwards  became  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  republican  form  of  government,  and  he  did  much 
to  spread  and  confirm  republican  predilections  in  France,  His 
political  views  were  mainly  the  results  of  his  reflections  on 
ancient  history ;  the  institutions  of  classical  antiquity  seemed 
to  him  to  furnish  models  of  political  wisdom ;  and  the  lives  of 
illustrious  citizens  of  Greece  and  Kome  suggested  to  him  ideals 

*  F.  Villegardelle, '  Code  do  U  natrure,  au^meut^  de  fragnaenU  importaDta  de  la 
BuUiads,  avec  rftoalyse  nimnnd  du  Bystime  sociale  de  Uorelly.'     1847. 
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of  political  virtue.  Sparta  was  the  special  object  of  his  idola- 
trous veneratioi].  Ot  courae,  the  theatrical  antiquity  of  which 
he  was  the  panegjrrist  never  existed  elsewhere  than  in  excited 
and  romantic  imaginations. 

He  has  expounded  his  political  and  juristic  creed  in  two 
treatises  of  considerable  interest,  the  '  Entretiens  de  Phocion ' 
(1763)  and  '  De  la  Legislation  *  (1776).  For  our  purpose  it  is 
sufficient  simply  to  note  the  following  points.  Mably  has 
enlarged  on  the  dependence  of  politics  and  legislation  on 
morality,  and  has  strongly  insisted  that  morality  cannot 
maintain  itself  in  a  society  devoid  of  religious  faith,  expressly 
condemning  the  opinions  of  Machiavelli  and  Bayle  to  the 
contrary.  He  recommends  a  community  of  goods  and  tlie 
banishment  of  commerce  and  the  fine  arts  from  a  republic 
He  represents  social  inequalities  as  unjust  and  pernicious,  and 
private  property  as  their  primary  cause.  He  holds  that  equality 
was  the  first  stage  of  society,  and  that  it  will  be  also  its  final 
form.  He  admits,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  easily  or  im- 
mediately attained,  and  therefore  merely  advises  that  proper- 
ties be  kept  small,  luxury  in  its  various  forms  repressed,  and 
all  due  care  taken  to  prevent  both  the  growth  of  pauperism 
and  the  individual  accumulation  of  wealth.  It  shows  the 
extent  to  wliich  he  was  misled  by  his  admiration  of  the  Greek 
republics,  that,  in  despite  of  his  socialism  and  equal itarianism, 
he  would  exclude  artisans  from  participation  in  public  affairs. 

Two  of  Mably'fi  smaller  treatises  belong  to  the  department  of 
Historic— the  ^De  r:^tude  de  I'Histoire'  (177S),  and  'De  la 
manifere  d'dcrtre  Histoire'  (1782).  Both  are  contained  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  his  works.  TUey  are 
rather  commonplace  and  disappointing  productions.  The  first 
mentioned,  written  for  the  use  of  the  young  Prince  of  Parma, 
dwells  on  the  benefits  which  a  ruler  may  derive  from  the  study 
of  history,  and  especially  from  the  historical  study  of  law  and 
government.  The  other,  which  is  the  better  of  the  two,  especi- 
ally insists  on  the  importance  to  an  historian  of  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  morality  and  politics.  This  latter  treatise  has 
a  certain  measure  of  interest  from  the  way  in  which  the  clas- 
sical historians,  Tliucydides,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  and  Plutarch,  are 
upheld  as  models,  while  De  Thou,  Voltaire,  Hume,  and  Robert- 
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son  are  subjected  to  sharp  censures.  Voltaire's  '  Kssai  sur  lea 
Mceurs/  for  example,  is  pronounced  to  be  only  "  une  pasquinade 
digne  des  lecteurs  qui  radmirent  sur  la  foi  de  nos  philosophes  " 
(p.  445).  Of  modem  histuriaas  Vertot  alone  ia  praised  by 
Mably  with  warmth.  What  one  misses  above  all  in  the  trea- 
tises to  which  1  refer,  is  any  trace  of  reflection  on  the  conditions 
and  methods  of  historical  research.  Xo  attempt  is  made  in 
them  to  analyse  the  processes  of  historical  investigationt  and  to 
determine  what  requirements  ought  to  be  ftiltilled  in  sifting 
and  appreciating  historical  evidence.  While  they  belongs  there- 
fore, to  the  province  of  Historic,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  of  any  special,  and  certainly  not  of  any  scientific,  import- 
ance therein. 

Neither  Eousseau  nor  Morelly  gave  much  attention  to  the 
stndy  of  historj'.  Alably  did,  and  he  wrote  at  least  one  his- 
torical work  of  very  considerable  merit — *  Observations  sur 
I'Histoire  de  la  France*  (2  vols.  1765,  with  posthumous  con- 
tinuation, 2  vols.  1790).  Ic  was  re-edited  by  M.  Guizot,  and 
well  deserved  the  honour,  owing  to  the  light  which  it  casts  on 
the  constitutional  historj'  of  France.  It  was  not  only  actually 
drawn  from  the  primary  documents,  but  quoted  them  through- 
out, so  far  as  they  were  founded  on,  and  thus  the  reader  can 
judge  for  himself  whether  or  not  Mably  correctly  interpreted 
the  authorities  on  which  he  relied-  It  will  be  found  that  he 
frequently  did  not;  that  he  was  in  many  instances  an  unsatis- 
factory exegete ;  but  this  does  not  deprive  him  of  the  merit, 
the  rare  and  immense  merit,  of  always  adducing  for  his  state- 
ments as  to  historical  fact  what  he  believed  to  be  the  original 
and  proper  evidence  for  them.  He  was  among  the  iirst  of  his- 
torians fully  and  practically  to  recognise  that  what  is  of  prime 
importance  to  a  student  of  history  is  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of 
the  evidence,  and  that  where  this  is  not  given,  historical  nar- 
rative, although  it  may  please  the  imagination  or  exercise  faith, 
cannot  train  the  judgment  or  satisfy  the  appetite  for  truth.  The 
defects  to  be  found  in  Mably's  treatment  of  French  history  arose 
mainly  from  the  rigidity  of  his  historical  ideal  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  historical  sympathy.  He  so  overestimated  tlie  pagan 
type  of  virtue,  that  he  could  not  fairly  appreciate  the  manifes- 
tations of  Christian  life,     llis  taste  was  so  exclusively  classical 
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that  medieval  manners  aud  institutions  unduly  offended  him. 
His  admiration  of  the  Lacedsemonian  republic  was  of  a  kind 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  just  to  the  French 
monarchy.  All  modern  history  was  thus  in  his  eyes  a 
decadence. 

By  the  way  in  which  Rousseau,  Morelly,  and  Mahly  incul- 
cated and  diffused  the  idea  of  equality,  thoy  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  socialist  theory  of  history.  They  ignored,  or  implicitly 
denied,  progress  in  history ;  and  although  they  may  have  here 
and  there  verbally  affirmed  the  perfectibility  of  man,  the 
general  tenor  of  their  teaching  as  regards  the  course  of  human 
affairs  in  the  past  is  inconsistent  therewith.  In  wonls,  they 
glorified  liberty,  as  all  their  contemporaries  did ;  but  they 
showed  by  the  proposals  which  they  put  forth  that  they  were 
ready  to  siiorifiee  it  in  any  sphere  of  life  and  to  au  almost  un- 
limited extent  if  the  realisation  of  equality  could  thereby  be 
promoted.  The  equality,  however,  which  involves  the  sacrifice 
of  liberty  must  be  also  destructive  both  of  sociul  order  and  of 
social  progress  ;  and  consequently  ita  advocacy  must  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  admission  of  tnie  conceptions  of  historical 
development,  a  process  wliich  can  only  be  natural  and  normal 
where  there  is  a  due  combination  and  correlation  of  factors  and 
an  appropriate  interdependence  and .  co-operation  of  functions. 
Hence  the  reason  why  socialist  theories  of  histoiy  are  so  gen- 
erally unsatisfactory ;  their  authors  have  not  sufficiently  re- 
flected on  a  preliminary  question  of  decisive  importance, — the 
question  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ulysses : — 


"  Huw  could  com  in  unities, 
Dejp-eea  in.  ecbooU,  and  broiberhiMJds  tn  cities, 
Fckcoful  commerce,  and  diWditblo  ebores, 
Tbe  priniogenitive  and  due  uf  birth, 
Prerogative  of  sh^q,  crowoa,  sceptres,  Uurels, 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  auihontio  plaee  ? " 

The  brotlier  of  the  Abbd  de  Mably,  the  Abh6  de  Condillac 
(1715-80),  who  was,  in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  Ou 
phUosopher  of  their  age,  and  the  truest  teacher  of  pliilosophy 
of  all  ages,  published  a  '  Universal  History  *  (1775)  in  thirteen 
volumes,  yet  a  few  lines  are,  perhaps,  all  to  which  he  is  here 
entitled.     His  *  Universal  History'  aimed  at  tracing  the  history 
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nf  philosophical  opinions,  of  the  sciences,  and  of  civilisation. 
Its  autlior's  desire  to  select  and  present  wliat  was  likely  to  I* 
instructive  and  improving  is  throughout  conspicuous ;  and  his 
constant  preoccupation  to  discover  and  indicate  the  causes  and 
effects  of  events  is  not  less  manifest  But  the  work  has  the 
fatal  defect  of  being  altogether  wanting  in  research  and  criti- 
ciam.  The  facts  in  it  are  in  grains  and  the  rcHectiona  in 
bushels.  The  course  of  historical  causation  is  not  shown  to 
have  been  in  the  historical  development  by  exhibition  of  the 
facts,  but  is  only  diffusely  declared  to  have  been  so  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  author.  Besides,  the  statements  of  fact  are  not  only 
intolerably  few  iu  comparison  with  those  of  reflection,  but  they 
are  obviously  drawn  from  such  works  as  were  most  accessible, 
not  from  such  as  had  most  claim  to  be  consulted.  The  account 
given  of  Greek  philosophy,  for  example,  is  not  only  derived 
from  Brticker,  but  so  derived  from  him  as  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  Condillac  had  probably  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  either  the  fragments  of  a  pre-Socratic  Greek  philosopher 
or  a  treatise  of  a  post-Socratic  one.  If  be  had  at  any  time 
thus  occupied  himself,  he  certainly  did  not  employ  the  know- 
ledge so  acquired  to  control  or  supplement  Briicker.  He  had 
the  keenest  interest  in  psychological  analysis,  but  he  had  no 
taste  for  historical  criticism.  He  adhered  to  historical  tradition 
with  a  closeness  very  uncommon  among  the  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  almost  alone  among  them,  for  instance,  he 
accepted  the  Biblical  accounts  of  antediluvian  times  and  mirac- 
ulous occurrences. 

Condillac  has  treated  of  historical  progress  on  various  occa- 
sions with  characteristic  judiciousness;  but  in  one  respect 
only,  perhaps,  can  his  teaching  on  the  subject  claim  to  have 
been  original  or  distinctive — namely,  in  that  it  represented 
intellectual  progress  as  entirely  dependent  on  the  use  made  of 
language.  This  lie  believed  was  what  no  one  before  him  had 
done.  Notwithstanding  his  acquiescence  in  the  Biblical  ac- 
count oi  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  he  assumed  that  con- 
dition to  liave  been  one  merely  animaL  The  cardinal  doctrine 
of  his  whole  philosophy  was  that  tlie  sole  root  of  inind  is  sense, 
and  that  nil  the  contents  and  even  all  the  faculties  of  mind 
are  merely  transformed  sensations ;   and  hence  he  naturally 
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believed  that  all  the  mental  acquisitions  of  the  race  had  been 
attained  in  the  course  of  a  process  of  development  which 
originated  when  human  beings  were  more  ignorant  than  the 
most  ignorant  savages  are  at  present.  Tie  accordingly  sup- 
posed that  at  first,  and  for  long,  men  had  no  other  means  of 
making  their  impressions  or  desires  known  to  one  another  than 
cries  and  gestures ;  that,  like  the  beasts,  like  children,  and, 
according  to  repoi'ts  of  travellers,  like  certain  still  existing 
savage  peoples,  they  had  no  language  In  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term;  and  hence,  that  language  does  not  constitute  an  absolute 
distinction  between  men  and  beasts,  being  merely  a  human  in- 
vention, although  the  greatest  of  human  inventions.  Language, 
properly  so  called,  lie  viewed  as  tlie  result  of  a  slow  develop- 
ment from  the  instinctive  and  natural  modes  of  communica- 
tion ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  ignored  the 
very  serious  difficulties  which  must  be  disposed  of  before  the 
development  of  real  words  out  of  inarticulate  cries  can  be 
reasonably  regarded  as  proved,  or  even  as  intelligible.  He 
represented  the  discovery  of  language  as  a  decisive  epoch  in 
history,  and  argued  that  in  its  first  stage  it  had  been  a  chmUcd 
speech,  composed  of  sounds  variously  and  strongly  inflected. 
From  this  stage  of  it  sprang  music  and  poetry,  while  gesticula- 
tion gave  rise  to  dancing ;  whence  the  Greek  term  fiova-iKt}  was 
inclusive  of  all  the  arts.  To  poetry  succeeded  prose  and  elo- 
quence, which  are  indispensable  to>  and  characteristic  of,  a  still 
more  advanced  stage  of  culture.  When  a  man  of  genius  arises 
and  so  manipulates  and  moulds  a  language  as  to  reveal  its 
merits  and  capabilities,  men  of  talent  hasten  to  use  it  as  their 
instrument;  artistic  taste  and  ambition  of  all  kinds  are  evoked ; 
and  an  age  of  rich  and  refined  civilisation  appears.  The  devel- 
opment of  a  people's  language  and  that  of  ita  intellect  are 
inseparable  and  always  accordant.^ 

As  in  England,  Italy,  and  Germany,  so  in  France,  many  at- 
tempts were  made  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  explain  history, 
or  at  least  large  classes  of  historical  phenomena,  by  means  of 
hypotheses  suggested  by  science.   Kicholas  Boulanger  (1722-59), 

'  FerfaApB  ftlmoBt  everTthing  of  T»lue  written  hj  Oondflka  rogirding  history 
is  oontained  in  the  '  Logiqu«  de  CocdilUc,  li  l'tuag«  dee  dl^res  dec  prytan^es  «t 
lyeim  d«  1*  r^publique  fnu)v«ue,*  pkr  Noel.     2  torn, :  1 802. 
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when  pursuing  his  avocations  as  an  engineer,  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  certain  geological  evidences  of  the  action  of  water, 
which  he  felt  constrained  to  refer  to  a  tremendous  flood ;  and, 
being  a  man  of  lively  imagination  and  of  confused  erudition,  lie 
came  to  regard  this  fiood  as  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  all 
ancient  history.  It  was  its  terrors,  he  supposed,  which  had 
originated  religion  and  despotism,  and  so  caused  ancient  history 
to  be  what  it  was.  The  history,  he  represented,  as  having 
passed  through  four  stages, — theocracy,  aristocracy,  democracy, 
and  monarchy.  He  was  probably  the  first  Frenclunan  intiu- 
enced  to  any  considerable  extent  by  Vico.^  Charles  Dupuis 
(1742-1809),  author  of  the  once  famous  book  'L'Originede  tous 
les  Cultes/  made  an  elaborate  endeavour  to  give  an  astronom- 
ical solution  of  the  mythologies  and  superstitions  of  the  human 
race,  and  even  went  so  for  as  to  deny  the  historical  existence 
of  Clirist,  explaining  the  events  of  his  life  as  corresponding  to 
the  course  of  ihc  sun,  and  identifying  the  twelve  apostles  with 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  Court  de  Gebelin  (1727-84), 
relied  on  linguistic  hypotheses  in  his  efforts  to  tlirow  light  on 
"the  primitive  world,"  and  to  resolve  mythologies  into  their 
original  elements.  The  attempts  to  combine  science  and  his- 
tory just  referred  to  were  far  from  successful,  yet  are  worthy 
of  being  mentioned,  as  they  were  attempts  in  a  right  direction. 
More  successful,  because  easier  of  accomplishment,  were  the 
endeavours  made  to  combine  the  sciences  and  history  in  his- 
tories of  the  sciences.  Among  those  who  performed  work  of 
this  kind  Goguefc  and  Bailly  especially  distinguished  themselves. 
Without  irrelevance  I  might  proceed  to  show  how,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  conception  of  his- 
torical progress  was  supplemented  by  that  of  a  universal  de- 
velopment of  nature,  and  to  describe  the  forms  in  which  this 
latter  hypothesis  displayed  itself.  Its  origination  was  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  and  especially  to  the  advances  of  physical 
science,  the  spread  of  tlieoretical  materialism,  and  the  increased 
freedom  and  boldness  of  speculation.     To  trace  its  history, 


'  A  collected  edition  of  Boulanger'i  irorka  (fn  8  Tola.}  wu  published  iu  1792. 
'  L'Antiquit<5  difvoUtk^ '  and  '  Le  D«8poti9me  oriental  *  are  the  moat  important 
Sevar&l  of  tho  irreligious  writings  ftacribed  to  him  are  Bpurioun.  'ho  Obria* 
tianistue  d^voiU'  n-sa  fabricated  bj  a  penon  called  Damilavillo. 
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however,  even  as  it  appears  ia  the  writings  of  ^laillet,  Diderot, 
Buffon,  Robinet,  Dom  Deschamps,  Lamarck,  &c.,  wonld  require 
much  more  apace  than  is  at  my  dispo^jal. 

The  Abbd  RaynaVs  '  Philosophical  and  Political  History  of 
the  Settlemeuta  and  Trade  of  Europeans  in  the  East  and  "West 
Indies'  was  the  most  popular  of  all  the  historical  writings 
which  appeared  in  France  during  the  reigu  of  Louis  XVL,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  representative  of  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the 
period.  Published  in  1771,  it  rapidly  passed  through  twenty 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  the  lan.^ages  of  almost  all 
civilised  peoples.  It  largely  owed  the  eitraordinary  favour 
with  which  the  contemporaries  of  llaynal  received  it  to  those 
declamations  about  liberty  and  justice,  tyrante  and  priests,  and 
those  eflfusions  of  sentimentalism,  which  now  only  give  offence. 
These  purpurei  pomni  interwoven  into  it,  and  composed,  it 
would  appear,  for  the  most  part  by  Diderot,  although  they 
greatly  contributed  to  its  immediate  success,  have  led  to  its 
undue  depreciation  by  posterity.  It  was  the  fruit  of  twenty 
years'  diUgent  labour,  and,  intrinsically,  a  highly  deserving 
work,  containing  a  vast  amount  of  new  and  valuable  informa- 
tion, well  arranged,  and  vividly,  although  too  rhetorically,  pre- 
sented. It  was  the  first  book  which  effectively  showed  how 
important  a  factor  commerce  had  been  in  modern  history. 
The  way  in  which  this  was  done  was  what  was  truly  philo- 
sophical in  it,  not  the  general  and  professedly  pbilosophical 
reflections  which  it  contains,  and  which  are  mostly  superficial 
and  pretentious. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  two  works  were  pub- 
lished which  professed  to  delineate  philosopliically  the  course 
of  history.  Both  were  written  by  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the 
principles  of  eighteenth-century  "  enlightenment,"  and  ardent 
admirers  of  the  Revolution  as  a  grand  effort  to  realise  the  true 
ideal  of  social  life ;  by  men  closely  akin  in  convictions,  spirit, 
and  aim.  Yet  they  are  of  very  unequal  merit ;  and  while  the 
one  may  be  very  briefly  dealt  with,  the  other  wiU  require  a 
comparatively  lengthened  treatment.  The  two  works  referred 
to  are  Volney's  '  Ruins  *  and  Condorcet's  *  Sketch.' 

Constantino  Francis  Chasseboeuf,  Count  Volney,  acquired 
fame  aa  a  traveller,  an  orientalist,  and  an  historian.    Although 
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very  hostile  to  religion,  he  was  a  sincere,  magnanimous,  virtu- 
ous man.  His  *  Ruins ;  or,  A  Survey  of  the  Revolutions  of 
Empires'  (1791),  is  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
although  it  is  much  inferior  in  real  value  to  his  *  Travels  in 
Syria  and  Egypt/  his  *  Description  of  the  Character  and  Soil  of 
the  United  States/  or  even  his  '  Researches  on  Ancient  His- 
tory/ It  ia  a  sort  of  philosophy  of  history  and  of  religion 
based  on  tenets  of  Locke,  Condillac,  Rousseau,  and  Dupois.  A 
general  summary  of  its  character  and  contents  may  be  given 
as  follows : — 

Contemplating  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  the  author  meditates  on 
the  disappearance  of  extinct  empires,  and  foresees  a  similar 
fate  for  those  which  are  now  most  flourishing  and  powerful. 
The  genius  of  history  appears  to  him,  and  explains  that  fatality 
is  a  meaningless  word,  and  that  the  source  of  human  calamities 
is  in  man  himself,  his  passions  and  faults.  Appearing  on  earth 
as  an  ignorant  savage,  man  gradually  emerges  from  this  state 
under  the  attraction  of  pleasure  and  the  repulsion  of  pain. 
His  only  motive  of  action,  self-love,  renders  liim  at  once  social 
and  industrious,  but  also,  growing  as  it  does  with  the  growth  of 
the  arts  and  of  civilisation,  leads  him  to  confound  happiness 
with  unregulated  enjoyment,  makes  him  avaricious  and  violent, 
and  causes  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak  and  the  weak  to 
conspire  against  the  strong.  Slavery  and  inequality,  war  and 
corruption,  have  consequently  followed  on  the  liberty  and 
equality,  peace  and  innocence,  of  primitive  times.  But  as  man 
is  perfectible  this  condition  of  things  cannot  be  permanent,  and 
during  the  last  three  centuries  there  has  been  great  progress: 
intellects  have  been  brought  into  communication  as  never  be- 
fore; knowledge  has,  thanks  especially  to  printing,  been  mar- 
vellously diffused ;  discoveries  and  inventions  of  all  kinds 
multiplied  and  utilised.  Humanity  is  now  fairly  started  on 
a  career  of  conquest ;  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  is  rapidly 
advancing.  Soon  morality  itself  will  come  to  be  rationally 
viewed ;  individuals  and  nations  will  recognise  it  to  be  the 
object  of  a  physical  science;  it  will  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  there  is  only  one  law,  that  of  nature;  only 
one  code,  that  of  reason ;  only  one  throne,  that  of  justice ; 
only   one  altar,   that  of  concord.      When    men    clearly  see 
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what  morality  is.  and  consequently  clearly  see  that  it  is 
their  own  security  and  advantage,  they  will  not  fail  to 
practise  it. 

:  Next,  the  ininistcrs  and  interpreters  of  all  worships  ore  rep- 
resented as  convoked,  as  compelled  to  speak  on  behalf  of  their 
various  creeds,  and  in  doing  ao,  as  contradicting  and  refuting 
one  onother,  opposing  revelations  to  revelations,  miracles  to 
Wiiraflea,  authorities  to  authorities,  until  they  render  it  evident 
ihat  they  are  all  deceived  or  deceivers,  A  naturalistic  explnna- 
-  tion  is  given  of  the  way  in  which  nations  rise  and  fall,  and  of 
the  order  in  which  they  appear.  Religious  ideas  are  maintained 
to  spring  from  the  impressions  of  sense,  and  to  assume  in  their 
course  a  necessary  succession  of  forms.  The  stages  through 
which  religion  is  described  as  passing  are  these:  (1)  worship  of 
the  elements  and  physical  powers  of  nature ;  (2)  worship  of  the 
stars,  or  Sabeism ;  (3)  worship  of  symbols,  or  idolatry ;  (4)  woi^ 
ship  of  two  principles,  or  dualism  ;  (5)  mythical  or  moral  wor- 
ship, or  tlie  system  of  a  future  state ;  (6)  worship  of  the  world 
as  animated,  or  of  the  universe  under  different  emblems ;  (7) 
worship  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  vital  principle  of  the 
universe ;  and  (8)  worship  of  the  demiurgus,  or  supreme  arti- 
ficer. Christianity  is  represented  as  the  allegorical  worship  of 
the  sun.  The  entire  development  of  religion  is  exhibited  as  a 
vain  and  illusory  process ;  all  the  ideas  and  beliefs  which  it 
implies  as  uncertain  and  imveritiable.  Men  are,  consequently, 
exhorted  to  renounce  all  opinions  regarding  a  spiritual  world, 
and  to  concern  themselves  only  with  that  perceptible  world  of 
which  alone  they  can  know  anything. 

Among  the  last  words  of  the  work  are  these,  and  they  ex- 
press well  its  chief  conclusion  :  "  If  we  would  reach  uniformity 
of  opinion,  we  must  previously  attain  certainty,  and  verify  the 
resemblance  of  our  ideas  to  their  models.  Now  this  cannot 
be  done  except  in  so  far  as  the  objects  of  our  inquiry  can  be 
referred  to  the  testimony,  and  subjected  to  the  examination,  of 
our  senses.  Whatever  cannot  be  brought  to  this  trial  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  understanding ;  we  have  neither  rule  to  try  it 
by,  nor  measure  by  which  to  institute  a  comparison,  nor  source 
of  demonstration  and  knowledge  regarding  it  Whence  it  is 
obvious  that,  in  order  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony,  we  muse 
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consent  not  to  pronounce  upon  such  objects,  nor  assi^  to  them 
importance.  We  must  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
such  as  can  be  verified  and  such  as  cannot,  and  separate  by  an 
inviolable  barrier  the  world  of  fantastic  beings  from  the  world 
of  realities ;  that  is  to  say,  all  civil  effect  must  be  taken  away 
from  theological  and  religious  opinions." 

Volney  was  one  of  the  many  precursors  of  Comte ;  and,  in- 
deed, as  decided  a  positivist  as  Comte  himself,  in  all  respects 
except  in  name.^ 


II. 


Amidst  all  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of  the  Eevolution  many 
of  the  sinoereat  and  worthiest  of  its  partisans,  among  whom  Con- 
dorcet  must  undoubtedly  be  numbered,  remained  full  of  confi- 
dence and  liope.  The  splendours  of  a  mirage  gave  a  deceptive 
beauty  to  the  waste  howling  wilderness  before  them.  Faith  in 
the  future  of  the  human  race  strengthened  them  to  bear  even  the 
horrors  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror ;  faith  in  a  thorougli  regeneration 
of  the  world  and  a  blessed  millennium,  it  was  "  a  time,"  says 
Hegel,  "  in  which  a  spiritual  enthusiasm  thrilled  through  the 
world,  as  if  the  reconciliation  between  the  divine  and  secular 
was  now  first  accomplished " ;  "a  time,"  says  Wordsworth, — 

"  lu  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 
Of  oiutom,  law,  ond  etatute,  took  at  once 
Th«  attraction  of  a  couutry  id  romanoe  ! 
Whoa  Hoaaon  aeeued  the  uiuni  to  assert  hsr  rights. 
When  most  iDt«iit  OD  making  of  horseU 
A  prime  enohantrena — to  assist  the  work 
^^'hich  thoQ  W4«  goiflg  forward  in  her  natne." 

The  '  Esquiase  d'un  Tableau  Historique  des  Progres  de  I'Esprit 
Humain.'  written  by  Marie- Jean- Antoinc- Kicolas  Caritat, 
Marquis  de  Condorcet,  in  1V93,  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
the  time.^    Although  composed  when  its  author  lay  concealed 

1  Fr.  Pioavet,  ui  his  raluable  work  '  Loa  Ideologues,  Kaaai  nir  l*hLBtoire  dcs 
idte  «t  d«a  thwiries  loieDtifiquee,  philosophiquee,  religieusDB,  etc,  en  Praooe 
depuia  17a&'  C1891),  treats  of  Voloey,  pp.  128  140  ;  of  Dupuia,  pp.  140-143  ;  and 
of  Condorcet,  pp.  101-116. 

'  On  Condorcet  as  an  historloal  philosopher,  see  Au^^uste  Comte.  '  Cours  de 
Philosophie  Positive.'  iv.  252-2dS,  and  'Systeine  de  PoHtiquc  PositiTe,"  iv.,  ap- 
pendice general.  109-111;  Laurent, 'Etudes/ xiL  121-120;  Morley'8"Condoroef ' 
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from  the  emissaries  of  Robespierre  in  the  garret  of  a  friend,  it 
is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  exceasive  hopefuhiess,  and  picturea 
a  glorious  future  as  at  hand.  It  was  with  the  vision  of  the 
guillotine  before  him,  and  in  constant  dread  of  a  violent  death, 
that  this  brilliant  and  generous,  if  somewhat  fanciful  and 
vacillating  man,  sincere  in  his  love  and  strong  in  bis  faith  to- 
wards humanity,  comforted  himself  after  all  other  religion  had 
died  out  of  his  soul^  by  trying  to  demonstrate  that  the  evils  of 
life  had  arisen  from  a  conspiracy  of  priests  and  rulers  against 
their  fellows,  and  from  the  bad  laws  and  bad  institutions  which 
they  had  succeeded  in  creating ;  but  that  the  human  race  would 
finally  conquer  its  enemies,  and  so  completely  free  itself  of  its 
evils  that  even  disease  and  suffering  should  almost  cease,  and 
truth,  liberty,  equality,  justice,  and  love  should  universally 
abound.  His  work  is  thus  a  sort  of  hymn  in  celebration  of  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  in  salutation  of  the  advent  of  a  reign  of 
righteousness  and  peace,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and 
move,  were  it  only  from  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  almost 
under  the  axe  of  the  executioner. 

The  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written  were  thus  the 
most  unfavourable  that  can  well  be  imagined  for  minute  ac- 
curacy of  execution,  and  must,  in  the  eyes  of  a  candid  critic, 
go  far  to  excuse  its  numerous  errors  of  detail  It  would  be  un- 
generous to  insist  on  these,  and  it  would  be  for  our  purpose,  or 
any  good  purpose,  useless,  as  the  only  value  which  can  reason- 
ably be  attributed  to  the  book  lies  in  its  general  ideas.  It 
must  be  considered,  as  its  author  wished  it  to  be  considered, 
as  a  mere  programme  of  principles — a  sketch  to  be  filled  up 
in  a  subsequent  and  elaborate  work  could  the  guillotine  be 
escaped,  which,  alas !  was  not  possible,  except  by  suicide  in 
prison. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Condorcet  is  that  of  a  human  per- 

in  'Critical  Mucellanioe * ;  Uatburin  Oillet,  'L'Utopie  de  Condorcet,*  188i  ; 
Janet,  il.  6d2-fl92  ;  and  two  articlcn  of  lienouvier,  'Crit.  Phil,'  &nn^  '•,  PP- 
117-126, 145160.  I  have  restated  the  most  fimdameatal  of  Comte's  criticUuifl 
oo  pp.  3'28,  329.  £  tnnj  olao  refer  to  my  article  on  Condorcet  in  '  Enc^d.  Brit.' 
In  the  in  torTal  between  the  pubUoation  of  Turgot's  *  Diseoursce '  and  Condorcet'e 
'  Sketch/  there  appeared  writingB  of  a  somewhat  kindred  nature  by  laolio, 
Wegelin,  Kmit,  and  Herder,  and  by  Ferguson,  Ixn-d  Kames,  and  Priestley,  but 
Condorcei's  work  bears  no  tnoes  uf  their  influenoe.  In  historical  pbiloaophy 
Torgot  was  his  immediate,  and  almost  sole  teacher. 
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feotibility  which  has  manifested  itfielf  in  continuous  progress  in 
the  past,  and  must  lead  to  indefinite  progress  in  the  future. 
Man,  he  endeavours  to  show,  has  advanced  uninterruptedly  at  a 
more  or  less  rapid  rate,  from  the  moment  of  hia  appearance  on 
earth  to  the  present  time,  in  the  patli  of  enlightenment,  virtue, 
and  happiness,  and  will  continue  to  advance  so  long  as  the 
world  lasts.  As  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the 
individual  is  developed  out  of  a  suscepfcibility  to  sensations,  and 
the  power  of  retaining,  discriminating,  and  combining  them,  so 
all  the  varieties  of  civilisation,  all  the  phases  of  history,  are  but 
the  collective  work  of  the  individuals  thus  humbly  endowed. 
Their  starting-point  is  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism':  the  first 
men  possessing  no  superiority  over  the  other  animals  which  did 
not  result  directly  from  3ux)t:riority  of  bodily  organisation. 

The  stages  which  the  human  race  has  already  gone  through, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  great  epoclis  of  history,  are  regarded  as 
nine  in  number.  Of  these  the  first  three  can  confessedly  be 
described  only  conjecturally  from  general  observations  as  to  the 
development  of  the  human  faculties  and  the  analogies  of  savage 
life.  lu  the  first  epoch,  men  are  united  into  hordes  of  hunters 
and  fishers,  who  ncloiowledge  in  some  degree  public  authority 
and  the  claims  of  family  relationship,  and  who  make  use  of  an 
articulate  language,  "  invented  by  some  men  of  genius,  the 
eternal  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  but  whose  names  and 
countries  are  for  ever  buried  in  oblivion."  In  the  second  epoch, 
the  pastoral  state,  property  is  introduced,  and  along  with  it  iu- 
equality  of  conditions,  and  even  slavery,  but  also  leisure  to  cul- 
tivate intelligence,  to  invent  some  of  the  simpler  arts,  and  to 
acquire  some  of  the  more  elementary  truths  of  science.  In 
the  third  epoch,  tlie  agricultural  state,  as  leisure  and  wealth  are 
greater,  labour  better  distributed  and  applied,  and  the  means  of 
communication  increased  and  extended,  progress  is  still  more 
rapid.  "With  the  invention  of  alphabetic  writing  the  conjectural 
j)art  of  history  closes,  and  the  more  or  less  authenticated  part 
commences.  By  an  omission  still  greater  than  Bossuet's,  China, 
India,  "  the  five  great  monarchies,"  Judea,  and,  in  fact,  all 
nations  comprehended  in  the  orieulal  world,  are  passed  unap- 
preciated and  even  unnoticed ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  epochs 
are  represented  as  corresponding  to  Greece  and  Rome.     The 
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middle  ages  are  diWded  into  two  epochs,  the  former  of  which 
terminates  ^vith  the  Crusades,  and  the  latter  with  the  invention 
of  printing.  The  eighth  epoch  extends  from  the  invention  of 
printing  to  the  revolution  in  the  method  of  philosophic  think- 
ing accomplished  by  Descaites.  And  the  uiiilh  epoch  begins 
with  that  great  intellectual  revolution  and  ends  with  the  great 
political  and  moral  revolution  of  1789,  and  is  illustrious  through 
the  discovery  of  the  true  system  of  the  physical  universe  by 
Newton,  of  human  nature  by  Locke  and  CondlllaCj  and  of 
society  by  Turgot,  Price,  and  Rousseau. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  important  in  any  attempt  at  a 
philosophical  delineation  of  the  course  of  history  than  the 
division  into  periods.  Tliat  ought  of  itself  to  exhibit  the  plan 
of  the  development,  the  line  and  distance  already  traversed,  and 
the  direction  of  future  movement.  It  should  be  made  on  a 
single  principle,  so  that  the  series  of  periods  may  he  homo- 
geneous, but  on  a  principle  so  fuudameutal  and  comprehensive 
as  to  pervade  the  history  not  only  as  a  whole  but  in  each  of  its 
elements,  and  to  be  able  to  furnish  guidance  to  the  historian  of 
any  special  development  of  human  knowledge  and  life.  The 
discovery  and  proof  of  such  a  principle  is  one  of  the  chief 
services  which  the  philosophy  of  history  may  be  legitimately 
expected  to  render  to  the  historians  of  science,  of  religion,  of 
morality,  and  of  art.  And  if  it  fail  to  render  this  service, 
this  can  only  be  because  it  has  failed  to  accomplish  its  own 
distinctive  and  proper  work  —  failed  to  grasp  and  follow  the 
thread  that  guides  tlirough  the  labyrinth  of  history,  and  allows 
the  mind  to  trace  in  some  measure  its  plan,  and  to  conjecture 
with  some  degree  of  probability  its  purpose.  But  failure  is 
ver)*  possible,  success  very  difficult.  No  superficial  glance  can 
possibly  detect,  nor  happy  accident  disclose,  the  true  principle 
of  historical  division,  any  more  than  of  botanical  or  zoological 
classification.  It  does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  but  in  the 
essential  nature  of  the  thing,  and  implies  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance therewith,  a  profound  insight  into  the  course  and  ten- 
dencies of  history,  attainable  only  through  prolonged  and 
patient  study,  and  after  repeated  failures,  Condorcet  had  not 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  subject;  had  not  gone  deep 
enough  in  his  investigations   into  historical  development,  to 
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apprehend  tlie  principle  by  which  its  stages  or  periods  should 
be  determined ;  and  could  only  seem  to  detennine  them  by  fixing, 
and  even  that  on  inadequate  grounds,  on  certain  conspicuous 
events  sufficiently  distant  from  each  other  to  divide  the  whole  of 
European  history  into  a  few  ages,  and  yet  not  so  unequally  dis- 
tant that  the  inequality  should  of  itself  show  the  non-co-ordinacy 
of  these  ages.  And  not  only  is  there  no  proof  given  that  the 
events  which  are  thus  selected  as  the  origins  of  periods,  the 
turuiug-points  of  history,  are  all  of  the  same  rank — that  is,  on 
a  level  as  to  importance  or  influence;  but,  as  Comto  has  well 
remarked,  tliey  are  not  even  of  the  same  order,  one  being  indus- 
trial, another  political,  another  scientific,  another  religious. 

Another  defect  must  be  indicated.  Condorcet  belonged  to  a 
generation  which  was  narrow  and  unjust  in  its  judgment  of 
many  great  causes,  and  he  did  not  in  that  respect  rise  above 
the  general  spirit  of  his  time.  He  carries  into  his  estimate  of 
the  past  not  the  calm  catholic  spirit  of  the  philosopher,  but  the 
passionate  and  prejudiced  spirit  of  sectarian  fanaticism.  He 
sees  no  beauty  or  worth  in  philosophy  except  when  it  attempts 
to  explain  the  world  on  mechanical  and  sensational  principles, 
and  in  religion  none  at  all.  Idealism  and  Christianity  appear 
to  him  as  simply  delusions ;  Monarchy  and  the  Church  as  two 
essentially  pernicious  institutions,  the  one  of  which  has  per- 
sistently tyrannised  over  men  by  brute  force,  and  the  otlier  con- 
stantly betrayed  them  with  lies.  These  views  are  of  course 
both  uncharitable  and  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  his- 
tory. They  are  inconsistent  even  with  Condorcet's  own  funda- 
mental notions  of  progress  and  perfectibility.  Progress,  con- 
tinuous and  indefinite  impiovement,  should  have  reasons.  But 
what  reasons  for  them  can  there  be,  if  all  l!ie  most  powerful  and 
durable  agencies  and  institutions  in  history  have  been  essentially 
obstructive  and  hurtful?  How  comes  it,  if  such  be  the  case, 
that  retrogression  is  not  the  cliaracteristic  of  history  instead  of 
progress  ?  It  might  have  been  jjossible  for  Condorcet,  had  his 
philosophy  been  other  than  it  was,  to  have  evaded  if  not  avoided 
this  difficulty  by  ascribing  progress  to  a  power  iuhei-ent  in  human 
nature,  and  capable  of  not  only  dispensing  with  any  external  aid. 
but  of  triumphing  over  every  external  opposition— to  an  innate 
spontaneous  and  irresistible  faculty ;  but  his  sensationalism  and 
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denial  of  a  priori  principles  and  original  tendencies  precluded 
his  having  recourse  to  tliis  eiplanation,  and  left  him  no  escape 
from  self-contradiction.  History  itself  is  less  illogical;  never 
contradicts  itself;  never  presents  anjrthing  good  or  bad  for  which 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  cause.  If  there  has  been  auywhere 
improvement  in  the  world,  it  has  been  because  there  the  forces 
of  good  have  been  on  the  whole  mightier  than  those  of  evil ; 
and  if  anywlicro  deterioration,  it  has  been  because  there  the 
superior  strength  has  been  on  the  side  of  eviL 

The  most  original,  and,  notwithstanding  its  errors,  the  most 
important  part  of  Condorcet's  treatise,  is  that  which  has  been 
most  censured  and  ridiculed,  the  last  chapter,  which  has  for 
subject  the  future  of  the  human  race.  There  the  idea  that 
generalisations  from  the  past  must  supply  data  for  prevision  of 
the  future  in  historical  as  well  as  in  physical  science,  is  for  the 
first  time  perhaps  adequately  insisted  on. 

"If  man,'' it  is  said,  "can  predict  with  almost  entire  confidence 
phenomena  when  he  knows  their  laws,  if  oven  when  these  laws  are 
unknown  he  can  from  experience  of  the  past  foresee  with  great 
probftbiiity  the  events  of  the  future,  why  should  it  he  deemed 
chimerical  to  attempt  to  pictui-e  the  probable  destiny  of  the  human 
rftce  in  accordance  xvilh  the  results  of  its  history  t  The  sole  foun- 
dation of  belief  in  the  natural  sciences  is  the  idea  that  the  general 
laws,  known  or  ignored,  which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  are  necessary  and  constant ;  and  for  what  reason  should 
this  hold  less  true  of  the  intellectual  au<l  moral  faculties  of  man  than 
of  the  other  operations  of  nature  1"  Since  opintnna  formed  on  the 
experience  of  the  past  are  the  rules  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  wiser 
portion  of  mankind,  why  should  the  philosopher  be  forbidden  to 
rest  Ids  conjectures  on  the  same  biusis,  provided  he  attribute  to  them 
no  greater  certainty  than  the  number,  the  consistency,  and  the  accu- 
racy of  his  observations  warrant  1  ^ 

It  is  owing  to  his  having  nt  once  distinctly  enunciated  this 
idea  and  sought  to  realise  it  that  both  Saint-Simon  and  Comte 
have  assigned  to  his  work  a  place  among  the  most  important 
productions  of  the  scientific  mind,  although  thoroughly  aware 
of  its  defects.  The  truth  of  the  idea  is  not  dependent  on  any 
exaggerated  view  of  progress  as  the  continuous,  ubiquitous,  in- 
evitable manifestation  of  an  inherent  faculty  or  force,  but  on 
*  EsquuM,  pp.  827.  S28  (2d  «<].). 
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the  simple  fact  of  progress  in  directions  which  can  be  traced ; 
nor  38  it  aflected  by  mistakes  which  Condorcet  may  have  made 
in  his  delineation  of  the  future.  And  without  any  wish  to 
excuse  or  explain  away  hia  mistakes  of  the  latter  kind,  I  be- 
lieve they  have  not  only  been  more  than  sufiBciently  dwelt  on, 
but  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  erroneous  to  represent  him  as 
assuming  the  rdU  of  prophet  farther  than  that  a  certain  sort  of 
prevision  seemed  to  him  essentially  involved  in  historical  science, 
— farther  than  that  general  laws  regulative  of  the  past  seemed 
to  him  to  warrant  general  inferences  respecting  the  future.  He 
confined  himself,  however,  entirely  to  general  inferences,  and 
never  pretended  to  predict  particular  events.  He  confined 
himself,  indeed,  to  infer  from  the  entire  history  of  the  past  three 
tendencies  as  likely  to  be  characteristic  features  of  the  future ; 
and  to  believe  with  measure  in  any  of  them  appears  to  involve 
nothing  obviously  absurd  and  Utopian. 

These  three  features  of  the  future,  or  tendencies  of  the  pres- 
ent, or  directions  of  progress,  are:  1,  The  destruction  of  ine- 
quality between  nations ;  2,  the  destruction  of  inequality  be- 
tween classes;  and  3,  the  improvement  of  individuals.  Vow, 
as  to  the  first,  the  destruction  of  inequality  between  nations, 
Condorcet  does  not  thereby  mean  that  nations  tend  to  become, 
or  ever  will  become,  in  all  respects  alike,  which  would  really 
amount  to  holding  that  nations,  as  nations,  must  cease  to  exist. 
Nationality  is  inconsistent  with  absolute  equality.  But  only 
inexcusable  carelessness  can  explain  any  one's  supposing  him 
to  believe  in  such  equality.  That  wliich  he  speaks  of  is  equal- 
ity of  liberty  or  right,  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  t^rm 
among  his  contemporaries,  and  that  which  is  found  in  the 
legislation  of  the  period — e.g.,  in  the  Codes  of  1791  and  1793. 
Hence  when  he  says  nations  tend  to  equality  he  means  simply, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  that  they  all  tend  to  freedom ;  that 
liberty  is  what  they  are  alike  entitled  to,  and  will  alike  enjoy ; 
that  nature  has  not  doomed  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  to 
slavery  either  of  body  or  mind,  but  made  them  for  independence 
and  the  exercise  of  reason.  The  differences  or  distinctions 
which  flow  from  the  very  use  of  reason  and  freedom  do  not 
seem  to  him  incompatible  with  equality,  but  only  those  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  true,  i.e.,  free  moral  personality  as  their 
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gfroa&d ;  only  those  which,  on  the  contrary,  attack  and  seek 
subvert  it,  by  denial  of  the  right  of  all  nations  without  distinc- 
tion to  rational  freedom.  Kations.  he  thinTrft  are  equal  if 
equally  free,  and  are  all  tending  to  equality  because  all  tending 
to  freedom. 

Thus  understood,  the  disappeai-ance  of  inequality  between 
nations  implies  the  disappearance  of  inequality  between  the 
different  classes  of  citizens  in  a  nation.  It  presupposes  that 
the  right  to  freedom  does  not  divide  hut  unite  men,  belonging 
of  its  very  nature  to  all ;  that 

"  Our  life  is  turned 
Out  of  her  coune,  vberever  man  is  made 
An  offering  or  »  ncritire,  «  tool 
Or  implemeDt,  »  paatiTe  thing  employed 
Ab  ft  bruU  mean,  without  scknowlodgmonl 
Of  eommun  right  or  interest  in  the  and ; 
Used  or  nbosed,  u  Bclfisbnew  may  prooijit." 

The  inequality  between  the  different  classes  in  a  nation  com- 
prises inequality  of  wealth  and  instruction ;  and,  according  to 
Condorcet,  the  tendency  of  historical  progress  is  towards  equal- 
ity as  rej^ards  both.  In  saying  this  of  wealth,  he  does  not  mean 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  no  man  will  be  richer  than 
another,  but  simply  that  the  numerous  distinctions  between 
men  according  to  their  wealth  which  have  been  originated  by 
the  civil  laws,  and  perpetuated  by  factitious  means,  are  destined 
to  be  swept  away ;  and  that  their  abolition,  leaving  property, 
trade,  and  industry  entirely  free,  must  help  to  destroy  all  fixed 
class  distinctions — moneyed  inclusive — all  casteship,  in  society. 
He  may  have  been  mistaken.  Many  think  that  the  experience 
of  our  own  country  since  it  entered  on  the  path  which  Con- 
dorcet  recommended  to  the  world,  goes  to  show  that  wealtli  left 
to  itself  tends  not  to  equality  but  to  inequality ;  and  the  most 
democratic  of  nations,  the  United  States,  far  from  manifesting, 
as  might  have  been  looked  for,  an  equal  or  higher  faith  in  free- 
dom of  trade,  shows  a  singular  aversion  to  it.  Under  the  Eng- 
lish Hffime  of  liberty,  the  rich  are  always,  it  is  said,  growing 
richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,  and  so  the  distance  between  rich 
and  poor  is  continually  widening  instead  of  lessening.  But 
does  the  little  wealth  of  the  poor  tend  when  free  to  decrease  in 
tlie  same  mode  and  sense  that  the  much  wealth  of  the  rich  tends 
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to  increase  ?  Or  must  not,  on  the  contrary,  when  free,  the  ten- 
dency alike  of  small  and  of  large  sums  be  to  increase ;  and  if  the 
little  of  the  poor  be  actually  seen  to  become  leas,  must  it  not  be 
owing  to  some  disturbing  cause,  such  as  population  outgrowing 
capital,  and  iicitlier  to  freedom  nor  the  increase  of  tlie  riches  of 
the  rich  in  a  state  of  freedom,  both  of  which  of  themselves  only 
tend  to  diminish  the  poverty  of  the  poor?  And  granting  that 
the  difference  of  fortune  between  the  wealthiest  and  the  poorest 
member  of  the  community  is  greater  at  present  tbnn  ever  it  was, 
are  not  the  number  of  intermediate  fortunes,  their  gradation,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  pass  from  one  person  to  another,  suffi- 
cient uotwithstanding  to  eatablish  the  existence  of  that  tendency 
to  equality,  even  as  regards  wealth,  for  which  Condorcet  con- 
tended ?  Further,  have  we  not  simply  to  look  around  us  and 
mark  how  rapidly  landed  property  is  passing  out  of  noble  into 
trading  and  mercantile  hands,  and  how  vainly  the  new  pro- 
prietors must  strive  to  gain  the  social  position  of  their  prede- 
cessors, in  order  to  convince  ourselves  that  free  trade  is  a  most 
democratic  thing,  surely  and  steadily  pulling  the  higher  classes 
of  society  down  to  a  lower  level  ?  It  may  very  well  be  thought. 
then,  that  in  this  respect  sficiety  is  tending  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Condorcet ;  but  even  if  not,  his  opinion  is  simply 
erroneous,  and  neither  absurd  nor  Utopian;  a  proposition  for 
discnssion,  not  for  ridicule. 

So  when  he  speaks  of  a  tendency  in  history  to  equality  of 
instruction,  equality  must  again  be  understood  as  an  attribute 
of  liberty,  and  as  meaningless  or  mischievous  when  detached 
from  it  and  regarded  as  a  separate  or  co-ordinate  principle. 
He  in  the  plainest  terms  rejects  the  notion  that  no  man  is  to 
receive  more  learning  than  another,  but  all  are  to  be  taught 
the  same  things  and  to  the  same  extent.  The  equality  of 
instruction  for  which  he  contends  is  certainly  not  that  which 
would  give  all  men  the  same  amount  of  knowledge ;  it  is  only 
that  which  will  autfice  to  destroy  all  slavish  dependence.  He 
holds  that  by  a  choice  of  the  appropriate  kinds  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  means  best  adapted  to  communicate  them,  the 
entire  mass  of  a  people  may  be  instructed  in  all  that  each 
individual  needs  to  know  in  order  to  secure  the  free  develop- 
ment of  his  industry  and  faculties ;  that  equality  carried  thus 
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far,  the  inequality  of  the  natural  faculties  of  each  would  benefit 
all  as  regards  both  scieDce  and  practice ;  and  that  all  men 
ought  to  receive  so  much  education,  aud  that  of  such  a  character, 
as  will  enable  them  to  live  aa  men,  as  rational  and  free  beings, 
and  not  as  brute  creatures  which  are  driven  and  ruled  from 
without  for  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  a  roaster.  The  pages 
in  which  he  states  what  he  means  by  "  the  equality  of  instruc- 
tion which  we  can  hope  to  attain,  and  with  which  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied/*  and  indicates  his  reasons  for  believing  that  it  would 
be  favourable  to  a  real  equality  in  every  sphere  of  life,  even 
where  natural  inequalities  are  allowed  free  development,  are 
aa  admii'uble  for  their  lucidity  aud  reasouableness  as  for  their 
eloquence;  tliey  are  full  of  a  noble  enthusiasm,  but  contain  not 
a  sentence  which  warrants  the  accusation  of  utopianism. 

The  third  and  most  famous  inference  of  our  author  is  the 
iudefinite  perfectibility  of  human  nature  itself,  intellectually, 
morally,  and  physically.  He  uses  even  the  term  infinite,  and 
Cousiu  and  other  critics  have  taken  him  rigidly  at  his  word, 
but  very  unfairly,  as  he  clearly  shows  his  meaning  merely  to  be 
that  no  fixed  term  or  limit  is  assignable  to  progress.  He  has 
nowhere  denied  that  progress  is  conditioned  both  by  the  consti- 
tution of  humanity  and  the  character  of  its  surroundings,  but 
lie  affirms  that  these  conditions  are  compatible  with  endless 
progress ;  and,  in  fact,  only  a  being  not  absolute  aud  infinite, 
but  conditioned  and  finite,  is  capable  of  progress  of  any  kind. 
An  absolutely  infinite  progress,  implying  the  progress  of  an  ab- 
solutely infinito  being,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  Condor- 
cet  was  quite  right  in  tliinkiug  that  the  human  mind  can  assign 
no  fixed  limits  to  its  own  advancemeut  in  knowledge,  and  that 
science  both  as  to  wealth  of  results  and  improvement  of  methods 
may  grow  more  and  more  for  ever,  constantly  finding  its  horizon 
recede,  constantly  attaining  a  wider  and  clearer  range  of  vision. 
The  very  attempt,  indeed,  of  reason  to  assign  limits  to  its  own 
progress,  is  the  same  sort  of  absurdity  as  would  be  a  man's  at- 
tempting to  leap  out  of  or  into  his  own  body.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarj',  however,  here  to  have  recourse  to  the  metaphysical  reason- 
ing which  establishes  this  fundamental  truth  of  metaphysical 
^science ;  it  is  enough  merely  to  ask  those  who  deny  it  to  state 
where  they  suppose  knowledge  is  necessitated  to  stop.     Thus 
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far,  then,  Condorcet  was  oa  firm  ground.  But  he  went  farther; 
he  supposed  that  intellectual  acquisitions  do  not  entirely  pass 
away  with  the  individuals  or  generations  which  have  made 
them,  but  are  to  some  extent  transmitted  or  inherited ;  and  that 
in  consequence  there  is  in  the  course  of  apes  a  gradual  increase 
not  only  of  the  intellectual  wealth,  but  of  the  intellectual  ability 
of  men.  It  may  be  so.  The  opinion  is  not  absurd,  not  indefen- 
sible. It  seems  an  almost  necessary  inference  from  the  theory 
of  development  which  was  only  struggling  into  existence  when 
Condorcet  wrote,  but  which  is  now  the  most  prevalent  and 
influential  of  scientiHc  doctrines.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that 
Condorcet  did  not  indicate  tlie  reasons  for  his  opinion,  or 
attempt  to  show  that  the  facta  which  at  least  appear  to  con- 
tradict it  in  reality  do  not.  Doubtless  he  would  have  done  so 
had  adverse  fate  not  prevented  him.  The  want,  however,  of 
any  proof  or  investigation  of  the  kind  does  not  affect  his  main 
position.  The  doctrine  of  the  iudefiuite  perfectibility  of  know- 
ledge is  quite  distinct  from,  and  rests  on  quite  other  grounds 
than,  the  doctrine  of  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  the  intel- 
lectual constitution.  Philosophy,  science,  poetry,  and  politics 
may  have  made  constant  progress  from  the  origin  of  history  to 
the  present  day ;  and  yet  the  philosophic  genius  of  Plato,  the 
scientific  genius  of  Aristotle,  the  poetical  genius  of  Homer,  and 
the  political  genius  of  Pericles,  may  never  have  been  surpassed 
or  even  equalled. 

Condorcet  believed  as  firmly  in  the  indefinite  progress  of 
morality  as  of  knowledge.  He  thought  the  knowledge  of 
moral  truth  could  not  retrograde  or  remain  stationary  if  the 
knowledge  of  all  other  truth  advanced,  and  that,  as  in  other 
spheres  bo  in  ethics,  action  would  correspond  to  knowledge, 
"  Men  could  not,"  he  says,  '*  become  enlightened  upon  the 
nature  and  development  of  their  moral  sentiments,  upon  the 
principles  of  morality,  and  upon  the  natural  motives  for  conform- 
ing their  conduct  to  their  interests,  either  as  individuals  or  as 
members  of  society,  without  making  an  advancement  in  moral 
practice  not  less  real  than  in  moral  science  itsell"  "Just  as  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences  contribute  to  improve  the 
arts  that  are  employed  for  our  most  simple  wants,  is  it  not 
equally,"  he  asks,  "  in  the  necessary  order  of  nature  that  the 
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progress  of  the  moral  and  political  sciences  should  exercise  a 
similar  inHuence  upon  the  motives  that  direct  our  scutimeuts 
and  our  actions  V  The  problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal» 
however,  was  too  complex  and  ditficult  to  be  solved  in  so  simple 
and  superficial  a  way.  He  was  in  all  prohability  right  in  hold- 
ing that  there  has  been  considerable  moral  progress  in  the  past, 
and  may  be  illimitable  moral  progress  in  the  future ;  right  in 
maintaining  that  the  growth  of  knowledge  is  naturally  favour- 
able to  the  diffusion  of  virtue,  and  that  the  destruction  of  false 
and  the  establishment  of  true  beliefs  are  indispensable  to 
the  improvement  of  lawSj  institutiuns,  and  manners ;  right,  in 
abort,  as  against  all  who  have  represented  ignorance  as  the 
condition  of  innocence,  intellectual  progress  as  indifferent  or 
prejudicial  to  moral  advancement,  or  morality  as  having  been 
wholly  or  nearly  stationary.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  B8 
probably  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
even  of  knowledge  of  ethical  subjects,  necessarily  or  universally 
brings  with  it  improvement  of  conduct,  or  that  virtue  mnst 
be  in  proportion  to  general  enbghtenment;  wrong  in  believing, 
or  at  least  virtually  assuming,  that  moral  progress  is  dependent 
on  no  other  causes  than  intellectual  progress  and  those  in- 
fluences to  wliich  such  progress  is  itself  due ;  and  wrong,  like 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  in  regarding  man  as  good  by 
nature,  and  only  evil  owing  to  ignorance,  erroneous  instruction, 
or  bad  institutions.  He  overlooked  the  greatest  of  all  impedi- 
ments to  moral  progress,  those  which  are  inherent  in  human 
nature  itself,  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  in  the  passions  of  the 
soul.  He  asked :  "  What  vicious  habit  can  be  mentioned,  what 
practice  contrary  to  good  faith,  what  crime  even,  the  origin 
and  first  cause  of  wliioh  may  not  be  traced  in  the  legislation, 
institutions,  and  prejudices  of  the  country  in  which  we  observed 
such  liabit,  such  practice,  or  such  crime  to  be  committed?" 
But  he  did  not  ask  :  Whence  have  legislation,  institutions,  and 
prejudices  derived  the  injustice  and  vice  which  are  in  them? 
He  failed  to  perceive  that  legislation,  institutions,  and  preju- 
dices are  effects,  not  "first  causes." 

Admission  of  the  doctrine  of  indefinite  moral  progresdon 
does  not  necessitate  admission  of  the  doctrine  timt  the  men  of 
later  generations  will  be  born  with  better  moral  dispositions  tlian 
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those  of  earlier  times.  True  or  false,  this  latter  doctrine  of 
Condorcet  bos  no  essential  connection  witli  the  former.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  he  himself  has  not  presented  it  as  more  than 
"a  conjecture  which  enlarges  the  boundary  of  our  hopes,"  and 
which  "analogy,  an  investigation  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
even  some  facts,  appear  to  authorise." 

The  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  perfectibility  to  the  physical 
constitution  of  man  is  its  most  doubtful  application ;  and  Con- 
dorcet at  this  point  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  have  fallen 
into  extravagance.  It  is  inexcusable,  indeed,  to  represent  him, 
as  some  careless  or  unscrupulous  critics  have  done,  as  holding 
that  our  physical  constitution  may  be  so  perfected  that  man 
will  live  for  ever ;  he  expressly  says,  "  certainly  man  will  Dot 
become  immortal"  He  believes,  however,  that  the  improve- 
menta  in  medicine,  sanitary  science,  political  economy,  and  the 
art  of  government,  may  vastly,  and  even  illiraitably,  prolong 
life;  "that  a  period  will  arrive  when  death  will  be  nothing 
more  than  the  effect  either  of  extraordinary  accidents  or  of  the 
increasingly  slow  destruction  of  the  vital  powers;  and  that  the 
duration  of  the  interval  between  the  birth  of  man  and  this 
destruction,  will  itself  have  no  assignable  limit"  The  distance 
between  the  moment  in  wliich  man  begins  to  exist  and  the 
common  term  when,  in  the  course  of  nature,  without  malady, 
and  without  accident,  be  iiuds  it  impossible  any  longer  to  exist, 
will,  he  affirms,  for  ever  increase,  unless  its  increase  be  pre- 
vented by  physical  revolutions,  either  in  conformity  to  a  law 
by  which,  though  approaching  continually  an  unlimited  extent, 
it  could  never  reach  it,  or  a  law  by  which,  in  the  immensity  of 
ages,  it  may  acquire  a  greater  extent  than  any  determinate 
quantity  which  may  be  assigned  as  its  limit.' 

Now  there  is  much  in  this  theory  wliich  is  true  and  reason- 
able. "We  certainly  do  not  exactly  know  the  normal  limits  of 
human  existence,  and  cannot  precisely  tell  when  death  must 
necessarily  occur  even  in  the  undisturbed  course  of  nature. 
That  the  rate  of  mortality  diminishes  with  the  advance  of 
medical  science  and  the  progress  of  civili.sation  is  a  proposition 
which  had  probability  in  its  favour  when  Condorcet  wrote,  and 
.  which  has  been  amply  established  since.  However  ditHcult  it 
1  EequiMO,  pp.  379-33i(. 
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may  be  to  prove,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  and  in  no  way  inhe- 
rently absurd  to  suppose,  that  a  time  will  come  when  death  will 
result  only  from  accidents  which  cannot  be  foreseen  or  from 
slow  decay.  Reason  may  not  be  able  positively  to  authorise, 
but  neither  is  it  entitled  positively  to  forbid,  the  hope  that 
the  actual  average  duration  of  human  life  will  approximate 
indefinitely  to  its  average  normal  or  natural  duration.  If.  when 
Condorcet  speaks  of  the  infinite  prolongation  of  human  life,  he 
speaks  merely  of  its  mean  duration  approaching  indefinitely  its 
natural  limits,  then  there  is  hardly  anything  unreasonable  in 
what  he  teaches  as  to  the  physical  perfectibiUty  of  man.  And 
even  according  to  so  careful  an  expositor  as  M.  Janet  this  is 
really  all  that  he  teaches  on  the  subject*  I  cannot,  however, 
30  interpret  our  author's  language.  He  appears  to  me  plainly 
to  mean  that  "  la  dur^e  moyeune  de  la  vie."  "  la  durfo  de 
Tintervalle  moyen,"  is  not  the  average  of  actual  but  of  normal 
life — not  the  distance  between  birth  and  death  as  it  is,  but  '*  la 
distance  entre  la  moment  ou  rhomme  commence  ii  vivre  et 
r^poque  commune  ou  naturellcment  sans  maladie,  sans  accident, 
il  eprouve  la  difficult^  d'etre;"  an  average  and  distance,  there- 
fore, which  can  only  be  indefinitely  pi-olonged  by  the  indefinite 
recession  or  retreat  of  such  death  as  is  the  natural  limit  of  life. 
That  death  will  indefinitely  recede,  and  the  distance  between 
the  natural  limits  of  life  illimitably  increase,  is,  I  think,  his 
doctrine;  and  It  is  one  for  which  I  cannot  perceive  that  we 
have  any  evidence.  The  decrease  of  the  death-rate  of  a  country 
is  no  indication  that  tiie  bodies  of  its  inhabitants  are  becoming 
endowed  with  more  enduring  powers  of  life.  Not  a  step  has 
yet  been  made  towards  proving  that  there  is  an  organic  evolu- 
tion towards  longevity  at  work  either  among  human  beings  or 
mere  animals. 

Condorcet  was  aware  that  his  hopes  as  to  human  progress 
were  dependent  on  its  not  being  arrested  by  physical  revolu- 
tions, on  the  earth  retaining  its  situation  in  the  system  of  the 
universe,  and  on  no  change  occurring  which  would  prevent  the 
human  race  from  exercising  the  faculties  or  finding  the  re- 
sources which  it  at  present  possesses.  A  more  thorough  and 
searching  investigation  would   have  aliown  him  that  society 

>  I!,  p.  689. 
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carries  within  itself  greater  dangers  to  its  progress  than  any 
which  it  is  likely  to  encounter  from  without,  and  that  these  are 
of  such  a  kind  that  we  cannot  foresee  to  any  great  distance  the 
future  of  humanity.  His  optimism  as  to  that  future  was  as 
uncritical  as  is  our  later  pessimism  regarding  it.  It  was  not  a 
legitimate  inference  from  his  science  j  it  was  his  religion, — the 
faith  wliich  yielded  him  strength  and  consolation  after  other 
faith  had  been  lost. 


Tlie  erroneoTLsness  of  Condorcet's  opinion  as  to  the  in<lefinite 
prolongation  of  human  life  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  '  Essai 
sur  I'Histoire  de  I'Espto  Humaine/  par  C.  A.  Walckenaer,  pub- 
lished in  1798,  It  is  shown  that  bodily  growth  is  otherwise 
limited  than  social  progress,  and  that  although  individuals 
must  die  iu  a  short  term  of  years,  it  may  be  possible  for 
nations  to  live  for  an  Indefinite  time.  The  work  is  charac- 
terised by  good  sense;  gives  evidence  of  a  large  amount  of 
reading;  and  tonclies  instructively  on  a  great  number  of  points. 
It  is  not  so  important,  however,  as  to  call  for  an  extended 
notice.  It  distinguishes  and  distributes  the  stages  of  social 
development  according  to  the  modes  in  which  men  obtain  theii- 
subsistence.  Hence  the  first  period  of  history  is  represented  by 
peoples  who  nourish  themselves  chiefly  with  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  ground ;  the  second  by  peoples  that  live 
chiefly  by  fishing  and  hunting;  the  third  by  pastoral  peoples; 
the  fourth  by  agricultural  peoples  unaided  by  commerce  and 
manufactures;  the  fifth  by  peoples  at  once  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial ;  and  the  sixth  by  peoples  in  the  decad- 
ence of  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  trade. 


CHAPTER    V. 


THE  NINBTKENTH   OENTURV :    GENERAL  REMARKS — 
HISTORIOGRAPHY. 


T. 


The  Revolution,  after  passing  through  various  stages  daring 
which  the  minds  of  men  were  too  engrossed  with  the  events  of 
the  day  to  be  able  to  study  those  of  bygone  ages,  issued  in  the 
military  despotism  of  Napoleon,  which  proved  as  unfavourable 
to  historical  science  as  democratic  disorder  and  ^^olence  bad 
been.  Napoleon  was  the  persistent  oppressor  of  free  thought. 
He  feared  and  hated  speculation ;  cherished  a  mean  jealousy  of 
every  kind  of  intellectual  superiority  which  he  could  not  en- 
slave; and  exerted  the  immense  force  which  his  genius  and 
fortune  gave  him  to  turn  reason  from  every  p^ith  of  inquiry 
which  might  lead  to  conclusions  unfavourable  to  his  own 
schemes  and  interests,  lie  made  France,  as  has  been  said,  one 
soldier,  and  himself  the  god  of  that  soldier ;  and  to  confirm  and 
perpetuate  the  idolatry,  he  strove  to  extinguish  light  and  to 
crush  liberty.  He  failed  as  he  deserved  to  do ;  and  was  signally 
punished  for  his  selfish  abuse  of  vast  powers,  and  for  preferring 
a  baneful  glory  to  loyal  service  in  the  cause  of  France  and  of 
humanity.  When  he  fell,  the  profusion  with  which  ideas  burst 
fortli  showed  how  ineffective  all  his  efforts  at  the  repression  of 
thought  had  been.  By  partially  and  temporarily  checking  it« 
utterance  he  had  probably  rather  favoured  than  hindered  its 
formation.  During  the  period  of  comparative  silence  which  he 
enforced,  meu  did  not  cease  to  investigate  and  reflect,  although 
they  had  to  keep  their  conclusions  to  themselves.    Consequently 
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when  freedom  returned  with  tlie  Restoration,  it  soon  appeared 
that  there  had  been  growing  up  diverse  systems  of  opinion,  all 
resting  on,  or  at  least  iavohiDg,  general  theories  of  history. 

Before  reviewing  these  theories,  however,  I  must  indicate 
some  of  the  conditions  which  favoured  their  rise  and  affected 
their  development. 

A  change  which  took  place  in  philosophical  belief  was  one 
condition  of  the  kind.  Wliat  little  philosophy  was  tauglit  in 
France  during  the  Empire  was  that  which  hod  prevailed  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Condillaciau  ideology 
which  derived  all  knowledge  from  impressions  of  sense.  Hut 
this  doctrine  was  already  in  decay  at  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  imperial  toleration  did  not  tend  to  re- 
invigorate  it  or  to  increase  its  influence.  Some  of  the  latest 
representatives  of  ideology  were  accomplished  and  able  men, 
but  they  required  to  discuss  only  safe  themes  and  to  speak  as 
under  authority ;  they  could  not  apply  their  principles  with 
independence  to  the  solution  of  religious,  political,  or  social 
questions,  or  to  the  elucidation  of  the  course  or  significance  of 
liistory,  or,  indeed,  to  the  discussion  of  any  subject  of  great  and 
general  interest.  Besides,  their  doctrine  itself  was  increasingly 
felt  to  be  barren  and  unprofitable.  Imagination  and  feeling,  the 
heart  and  spirit,  metaphysics  and  religion,  made  more  and  more 
emphatic  claims  to  a  satisfaction  which  a  doctrine  reducing 
everything  to  sensation  and  using  only  analysis  could  not  give. 
Ideology  scarcely  survived  the  Empire.  The  modifications 
made  on  it  by  Laromiguifere  and  Maine  de  Birau  rendered  only 
more  apparent  its  radical  insufficiency.  Boyer-CoUard,  in 
opposing  to  it  the  philosophy  of  Eeid,  showed  the  necessity  of 
getting  rid  of  it,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  finding  a  better 
system.  Cousin  enthroned  in  its  stead  an  eclectic  philosophy 
which  professed  to  be  the  outcome  of  all  the  philosophies  of  the 
past ;  to  reject  what  was  false  and  to  combine  what  was  true 
in  sensualism,  idealism,  scepticism,  and  mysticism;  to  employ 
as  its  method  close  internal  observation,  strict  analysis,  and 
careful  induction,  yet  to  rise  thereby  from  paychology  to 
ontology,  and  not  to  neglect  dealing  with  any  of  the  great 
problems  of  metaphysics  or  to  refuse  satisfaction  to  any  of  the 
real  interests  of  religion ;  to  welcome  light  from  all  quarters, 
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and  to  Btimulate  research  in  every  direction ;  and  to  unite 
philosophy  and  history  in  the  moat  intimate  and  fruitful  co- 
operation. A  spiritualist  philosophy  derived  from  or  akin  to 
the  eclecticism  of  Cousin  was  the  predominant  philosophy  in 
France  for  about  forty  years,  and  is  still  not  without  vigour. 
What  thti  pliilosophical  situation  in  France  has  been  during 
the  last  thirty  years  need  not  be  at  present  described.^ 

A  change  occurred  in  reganJ  to  religion  analogous  to  that  as 
to  philosophy.  Before  and  during  the  Revolution  a  fanatically 
anti-religious  spirit  prevailed.  But  this  spirit  was  discredited 
by  the  excesses  to  which  it  gave  rise,  as  well  as  by  its  coldness, 
poverty,  and  self-suflBciency.  A  reaction  ensued  of  which 
Napoleon  took  advantage,  and  to  which  Chateaubriand's  *  G^nie 
du  Christianisme '  gave  an  immense  impulse,  as  much  because 
of  its  opportuneness  as  of  its  ability.  Crowds  flocked  to  the 
reopened  churches;  Catholicism  regained  favour.  Napoleon's 
despotic  conduct  towards  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Pope 
seriously  injured  the  Gallicanism  which  he  supported,  greatly 
strengthened  the  Uitramontanism  which  he  opposed,  and  gave 
popularity  and  influence  to  the  writings  and  ideas  of  De 
Maietre  ami  Be  Bonald.  The  sceptical  and  atheistical  views 
which  liad  been  current  iu  the  eighteenth  centuxy  were,  of 
course,  widely  held  during  the  period  of  the  F.mpire,  but  they 
were  not  allowed  expression,  and  only  found  vent  after  the 
Restoration  when  clerical  and  political  reactionaries  stirred  up 
slumbering  revolutionary  passions.  Madame  de  Stael,  Benjamin 
Constant,  and  otliers  like-minded^  while  not  acknowledging 
supernatural  revelation,  warmly  advocated  the  claims  of  reli- 
gion, and  insisted  that  religious  faith  was  not  merely  intellec- 
tual assent,  but  also  emotion,  affection,  aud  self-surrender,  a 
conscious  experience  of  life  in  Grod.  Since  the  Restoration  the 
religions  condition  of  France  has  been  very  unstable  and  fluc- 
tuating. Religious  independence  and  reasonableness  are  com- 
paratively little  diffused,  and  those  who  possess  them  are  with- 

^  On  the  hUtory  of  philosophy  m  France  during  the  preuenb  oentuiy  see  M. 
Ph.  Damiron, '  Esui  sur  llitBtotre  de  U  Philoeophie  en  France  eu  xix*  si^cle,'  M  ed. 
1436  ;  F.  B&Taiaaan,  '  La  PhUoeophie  en  France  au  xix«  Hi^e,'  1867,  Sd  ed.  1669  ; 
and  M.  V^erraz,  'Histoire  de  la  Philoeophie  en  FVance  au  xix*Biuolej'  'Social* 
Ume,  Naturalinue,  et  Poeitiruine,*  1677;  '  TnulitionaUune  et  UltntmontaniBme-' 
3d  ed.  1880  ;  '  SpmtualUme  et  Liberaliame/  1887. 
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out  the  union,  the  organisation,  and  the  enthusiasm  necessary 
to  spread  spiritual  truth  and  freedom  among  a  people.  Cleri- 
calism is  admirably  organised  and  indefatigably  active.  It 
abounds  in  means  and  agents  of  propagandisni,  and  can  point 
to  many  good  works  done  and  excellent  institutions  maintained  ; 
but  it  spreads  false  and  degrading  superstitions,  is  unscrapulous 
where  its  own  interests  are  concerncdj  and  is  hopelessly  com- 
mitted to  the  denial  of  rights  and  liberties  essential  alike  to 
individuals  and  to  nations.  The  more  it  gains  ground  and  dis- 
plays its  true"  character,  the  more  there  is  evoked  a  bitter  and 
passionate  spirit  of  unbelief  and  irreligion,  which  far  overshoots 
its  mark,  confounds  truth  and  error,  good  and  evil,  and  by  its 
blindness  and  violence  increases  and  consolidates  the  power  of 
the  enemy  which  it  seeks  to  destroy.  Tlirougliout  the  present 
century  the  religious  (question  has  been  keenly  agitated  in 
France ;  and  the  course  of  its  discussion  has  naturally  had  a 
very  consideiuble  influence  on  the  general  course  and  charac- 
ter of  French  historical  reflection.  All  tlioughtful  Frenchmen 
recognise  that  the  question  has  as  yet  been  only  superflcially 
and  inadequately  answered.^ 

The  changes  which  philosophy  and  i*eligion  underwent  were 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  literature.  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years  the  so-called  classical  style  had 
been  alone  cultivated.  The  boldest  innovators  of  the  eighteenth 
century  did  not  dream  of  emancipating  themselves  from  the 
mlea  based  on  the  assumption  of  its  exclusive  legitimacy. 
Rousseau  and  Diderot,  B.  de  Saint  Pierre  and  A.  Chenier, 
were,  indeed,  precursors  of  the  coming  change,  but  uncon- 
sciously. With  the  opening  years  of  the  present  century, 
however,  there  began  to  make  itself  felt  throngliout  France,  as 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  a  new  life  which  the  old  literary 
forms  could  not  contain  or  satisfy.  It  was  a  freer  and  riclier, 
a  more  natural  and  yet  subtler  life,  and  it  originated  ft  move- 
ment of  revolt  against  the  inherited  traditions  and  conventions, 

^  Db  FrMBBHs^'i  *  L'£gli»e  et  U  ReTolaUon,'  D'HaussoDviUe's  '  L*£gli?o  rom&ine 
At  I«  prsmior  Empire,'  and  A.  Leroy  Bcftulieu'a  '  Le»  Catholiqucs  Ubdraux  et 
r£gUfle  de  Fnuic«  dejniis  1830  Ik  nos  joim '  ('  Rev.  dea  Dtux  Moodee,'  torn,  Ixiv. 
ftud  lxvi.)i  iorm  a  good  iatroductioD  to  a  atudj  of  the  religious  situation,  and  of 
the  fuccewiTe  pbasea  aaramed  bj  the  eccleaiaatical  qLestion  in  France  during  Lhe 
ninatAttith  century. 
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— a  movemeut  which  claimed  for  the  ideal  and  iuBuite  a  fuller 
recognition,  and  for  imagination  a  wider  sphere  of  activity,  which 
did  not  hesitate  to  employ  hitherto  unused  modes  of  expression 
and  to  convey  hitherto  unfelt  sentiments,  and  which  thus  at  once 
enfranchised  speech  and  enriched  thought.  Its  representatives, 
with  Victor  Hugo  at  their  head,  have  renewed  French  litera- 
ture in  all  its  forms,  and  shown  that  the  French  mind  and 
language  are  abundantly  endowed  with  powers  which  they 
were  not  previously  suspected  to  possess.  Victor  Hugo  has 
been,  perhaps,  as  much  the  literary  king  of  the  nineteenth 
centur}'  as  Voltaire  was  of  the  eighteenth.  Romanticism 
greatly  affected  historiography;  in  fact,  it  so  quickened  the 
historical  imagination  and  so  enlarged  historical  sympathy 
as  almost  to  transform  history  into  a  new  art.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  spirit  of  Romanticism,  after  having  for  half  a  century 
pervaded  and  leavened  French  literature,  will  be  ever  again 
wholly  expelled  from  it.  But  during  the  last  twenty  years  it 
has  ceased  to  be  its  chief  inspiration.  At  present  Naturalism 
or  Realism  is  predominant  in  all  departments  of  literary  art> 

The  political  spirit  of  France  in  the  nineteenth  century  has 
likewise  not  been  what  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
has  been  considerably  less  self-confident  and  dogmatic,  much 
more  hesitating  and  opportunist;  it  has  learned  not  to  despise 
"  accomplished  facts  "  and  "  the  powers  that  be."  The  politi- 
cians of  the  Revolution,  and  the  philosophers  who  were  their 
teachers,  started  from  faith  in  certain  principles  which  they 
held  to  be  ultimate,  certain  rights  which  they  regarded  as 
inalienable,  and  from  these  they  deductively  reached  codes  and 
constitutions  whicli  they  deemed  alone  legitimate  and  uncon- 
ditionally Rpplicable.  They  laid  comparatively  little  stress  on 
historical  considerations.  It  is  a  common  notion,  at  least 
outside  of  France,  that  this  is  still  the  way  in  which  French- 
men deal  with  political  questions  and  atVairs,  owing  to  an 
inveterate  characteristic  which  unfavourably  distinguishes  the 
French  from  tlie  English  and  German  mind.  The  political 
history  of  France  in  the  present  century  does  not  supjwrt  this 
notion.  The  weakness  most  conspicuous  in  French  political 
practice    since   the  Restoration  has  been   excessive  distrust 

^  Sm  0.  F«IU8si«r,  '  Le  MouTomeot  LitUnure  ku  six*  Si6cl«,'  1869. 
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of  reason  aud  principle,  excessive  deference  to  history  aud 
precedent.  AVhereas  in  the  revolutionary  period  men  too 
oommouly  acted  as  if  free-will  were  omnipotent,  as  it'  the  ideal 
could  be  realised  in  all  circumstances,  and  as  if  the  past  could  be 
prevented  from  influencing  the  present  or  the  future,  they  have 
since  very  widely  assumed  that  there  ia  no  other  truth  than 
that  of  fact  and  success,  that  history  is  a  process  of  fatalistic 
evolution,  aud  that  both  universal  rights  aud  individual  efforts 
are  of  little  moment.  The  political  doctrines  which  have  found 
favour  in  France  among  our  contemporaries  and  their  imme- 
diate predecessors  have  been  mostly  based  on  the  interpreta- 
tion or  misinterpretation  of  history,  not  drawn  by  deduction 
from  true  or  false  principles.  The  connection  between  history 
and  politics  has  been  nowhere  so  close  as  in  France.  While  in 
Germany  the  course  of  historical  theorising  has  been  mainly 
determined  by  the  movement  of  philosophy,  in  France  it  has 
been  chiefly  affected  by  the  interests  and  vicissitudes  of  politics. 
Further,  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  decidedly  in- 
clined towards  individualism,  whereas  that  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has,  on  the  whole,  tended  towards  socialism.  The 
great  aim  of  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  secure 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  individuals,  to  remove  burdens,  to 
destroy  privileges  and  inequalities,  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  State  and  to  limit  the  sphere  of  it^  action.  It  was  pre- 
dominantly negative  and  destructive.  When  the  Restoration 
allowed  opinion  freely  to  manifest  itself,  it  was  seen  that  this 
was  no  longer  its  general  character.  ^VTiat  all  the  great 
parties  in  France  were  beheld  to  be  aiming  at  was  construc- 
tion, organisatioa  Tlie  Ultramontanists  or  Theocratists  were 
denouncing  the  ages  of  private  judgment;  and  were  urging 
that  authority  should  be  re-established,  aud  that  society  should 
be  built  up  anew,  on  the  basis  on  which  it  had  rested  previous 
to  the  Iteuaissaucc  and  the  Kcformation.  The  Socialists,  while 
maiutaiuiug  these  ages  to  be  trausitionally  necessary,  and 
denying  that  humanity  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  return 
to  its  medieval  condition,  admitted  that  the  epoch  of  private 
judgment,  the  critical  epoch,  ought  not  to  be  prolonged,  but 
tliat  an  organic  epoch  should  be  introduced:  hence  their 
schemes  for  the  suppression  of  poverty  through  the  organisa- 
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tioa  of  industry.  The  Constitutionalists  of  all  shades  were  at 
one  in  maintftiuing  tliat  society  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an 
organic  system,  in  which  all  interests  should  he  duly  recog- 
nised and  guarded,  and  all  forces  properly  distributed  and 
harmonised.  The  characteristic  referred  to  has  been  especially 
conspicuous  in  the  economic  domain.  The  condition  of  the 
labouriug  population  in  France  became  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion very  different  from  what  it  had  been  previous  to  the 
Revolutiou  or  under  the  Empire.  ^Vs  regards  the  class  occu- 
pied with  agriculture,  its  position  was  greatly  improved  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  effected  by  the  Revolution.  But 
it  lost  its  relative  importance.  Mechanical  inventions,  chemi- 
cal discoveries,  and  the  applications  of  steam,  electricity,  &c., 
to  the  furtherance  of  production,  gave  vast  dimensions  to  manu- 
factures and  trade,  led  to  a  redistribution  of  population,  and,  in 
fact,  brought  about  an  industrial  revolution  as  socially  influ- 
ential as  the  political  one  which  liad  been  so  violent  and  mani- 
fest. It  called  into  existence  a  fourth  estate  more  formidable 
than  the  third  estate,  in  the  interests  of  which  mainly  the 
Revolution  had  been  effected.  It  raised  questions  wliich  no 
legislation  about  laud,  taxes,  or  privileges  of  birth  and  rank 
could  settle, — questions  as  to  the  right  of  private  property 
itself,  as  to  the  justice  of  the  gains  of  capital  employed  by 
individuals  in  any  circumstances,  and  as  to  the  duty  of  at- 
tempting to  reconstitute  and  reorganise  society  with  a  view  to 
the  suppression  of  competition  and  the  extinction  of  poverty. 
The  desire,  in  many  instances  so  passionately  intense  as  to  be 
akin  to  religious  fanaticism,  for  a  revolution,  social  rather  than 
political,  and  more  comprehensive  and  constructive  than  that 
with  which  the  eigbt^enth  century  closed,  has  taken  a  general 
and  tenacious  hold  of  the  industrial  population  of  France 
siuce  the  Restoration,  and  has  been  the  cause  or  occasion  of 
infinite  perplexity,  of  great  calamities,  and  of  many  and  strange 
speculations  and  schemes. 

France,  in  passing  through  the  changes  indicated,  has  moved 
with  the  movement,  and  lived  in  the  life,  of  Europa  The 
nations  which  constitute  the  European  system  have  never 
been  less  isolated,  or  more  manifoldly  and  intimately  con- 
nected, than  in  the  nineteenth  century.     And  France  lias,  at 
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least  since  1815,  "been  singulolry  open  and  snscoptible  to  ideas 
and  influences  coming  from  without.  While  largely  giviug  to 
the  nations  around  her,  she  has  as  largely  received  from  them. 
She  has  done  nothing  entirely  by  herself.  She  has  produced  un- 
aided and  alone  neither  her  philosophy  nor  her  science,  litera- 
ture, art,  or  industry.  Her  philosophy  has  been  drawn  to  some 
extent  from  Scottish,  English,  Spanish,  and  Italian  sources, 
and  to  a  still  greater  extent  from  German  sources.  The 
rise  of  romanticism  in  French  literature  was  duo  to  causes 
which  affected  all  Europe,  and  which  made  themselves  felt  in 
Britain  and  Germany  even  earlier  than  in  France.  The  dis- 
cussion of  social  and  religious  questions  in  France  has  been 
inflnenced  by  their  agitation  in  neighbouring  countries.  The 
students  of  physical  science  and  of  historical  research  are 
throughout  all  Europe  in  incessant  communication,  fellow- 
workers  in  a  commonwealth  of  which  the  limits  are  far  wider 
than  those  of  nationality,  and  of  which  the  members  must  be 
on  the  alert  to  know  what  all  others  similarly  engaged  are 
accomplishing. 

Tlie  foregoing  considerations  will  find  ample  confirmation  in 
the  succeeding  portion  of  this  volume. 


II. 


The  rule  of  Napoleon  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  his- 
torical study ;  but  even  under  his  reign  the  classical  and 
ideological  school  had  three  worthy  representative  historians 
in  Daunou,  Ginguen(5,  and  Michaud. 

Daunou  was  bom  in  1761.  He  belonged  in  early  life  to  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory ;  played  an  active  and  honourable 
part  in  the  Kevolution ;  and  was  keeper  of  the  archives  under 
Bonaparte.  After  1819  he  taught  history  in  the  College  of 
France  for  many  years;  was  elected  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1838;  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1839 ;  and  died  in  1840.  He  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century,  while  a  Benedictine  in  his 
habits.  He  was  of  a  firm  and  independent  character;  strongly 
opposed  the  condemnation  of  Louis  XVI.  to  death ;  and  was 
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the  reverse  of  subservient  to  Napoleou,  although  he  lent  him 
important  aid  in  his  controversy  with  the  Pope.  His  best 
historical  work  was  done  in  connection  with  the  '  Histoire 
Litt(iraii6  de  France.'  The  '  Dificoiirs  sur  I'^tat  dcs  Lcttres  au 
xiii*  sifecle,'  which  fills  most  of  the  sixteenth  volume,  is  espe- 
cially remarkable ;  and  that  not  merely  for  its  erudition  and 
clearness  of  exposition,  but  even,  considering  its  author's 
aversion  to  the  medieval  spirit,  for  its  impartiality.* 

Giuguen^  (1748-1816)  was  also  u  contributor  to  the  '  Histoiie 
Litt^raire  de  France/  but  his  claim  to  remembrance  rests 
chiefly  on  his  'Histoire  Litt^raire  d'ltalie'  (9  vols..  1811-19). 
In  this  work  he  depicted  the  intellectual  development  of 
Italy  from  the  close  of  the  Uiirteeuth  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  ginng  a  full  and  interesting,  although  un- 
doubtedly a  generally  too  favourable,  account  of  the  literary 
products  of  the  whole  of  that  time.  His  work  is  indeed 
based  on,  and  even  largely  borrowed  from,  that  of  Tiraboschi, 
but  it  has  also  merits  exclusively  its  own,  and  is  still  a  book 
with  which  the  student  of  Italian  literature  cannot  dispense. 

Michaud  (17G7-1839),  we  are  told  by  his  colldbm'oteur  and 
biographer  Poujoulat,  "  spent  almost  every  moment  of  twenty 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  "  on  his  '  History  of  the  Crusadea* 
The  result  was  an  immense  addition  to  what  was  previously 
known  regarding  these  extraordinary  and  eventful  movements. 

Madame  de  Stael  and  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubriatid 
initiated  in  Franco  the  literature  distinctive  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Both  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment even  of  French  historical  literature. 

Madame  do  Stael  (1746-1817)  has  a  place  apart  among  the 
illustrious  women  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Aa  a  literary 
artist  she  may,  perhaps,  have  been  equalled  or  surpassed  by 
George  Sand,  or  George  Eliot,  or  some  others  of  her  sex  ;  but 
not  in  personal  greatness  or  general  influence.  Xo  other  woman 
of  the  century  has  shown  the  same  force  of  intellect,  as  wide  a 
range  of  culture,  as  firm  and  comprehensive  a  grasp  of  the 
principles  on  which  social  stability  and  progress  depend,  or  a 
will  as  energetic  in  defence  of  them,  and  as  resolutely  and 

*  Dftunou  has  boeo  admirably  Appreciated  \yy  Mi^ut,  nnd  unjuttly  ileprecUt4M) 
by  Sunto-Beave.     See  aUo  Pioavet,  '  Lee  Id^loguee,'  pp.  396-408. 
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righteously  defiant  towards  a  aeeminglr  omnipotent  despotism. 
S)iB  owes  her  unique  position,  notwithstanding  some  French 
defects  and  feminine  weaknesses,  not  less  to  her  greatness  and 
generosity  of  heart,  and  her  strength  and  nobility  of  character, 
tlian  to  her  brilliance  and  vigour  of  intellect.  Here,  of  course, 
I  have  only  to  indicate  how  her  writings  concern  the  art  or  the 
science  of  history.  ITer  '  De  la  Litt^rature  considenie  dans 
ses  rapports  avec  les  institutions  sociales  *  (1800)  showed  how 
much  she  had  been  influenced  by  Rousseau  as  a  writer,  but 
also  how  much  she  was  his  superior  in  political  and  historical 
intelligence.  It  assigned  to  literature  its  due  place  in  society 
and  history,  insisting  on  its  importance  to  them,  and  pointing 
out  how  poor  and  dull  they  must  be  without  it.  It  exhibited 
in  a  clear  light  the  closeness  of  the  connection  between  the 
development  of  literature  and  of  society,  and  established  that 
literature  could  not  be  judged  of  aright  by  merely  examining 
its  products  in  themselves,  apart  from  the  social  medium  in 
which,  and  the  social  in6uences  under  which,  they  came  into 
being.  It  thus  made  manifest  the  insufficiency  of  literarj' 
criticism  as  it  had  hitherto  been  practised,  and  the  necessity  of 
adopting  that  comparative  and  historical  method  which  Ville- 
main,  Sainte-Beuve,  Taine,  and  others,  have  since  so  success- 
fully employed.  It  likewise  maintained  that  progress  in 
literature  required  an  originality  wliich  could  only  be  attained 
by  having  recourse  to  fresh  fountains  of  inspiration,  and  by 
absorbing  new  elements  of  life ;  and  that  Tjench  literature,  in 
particular,  needed  for  its  reinvigoration  to  avail  itself  more  of 
what  the  Christian  spirit  and  Germanic  thought  and  imagina- 
tion could  supply  it  with.  The  idea  that  the  history  of  literature, 
like  that  of  humanity  in  general,  is  ruled  by  a  law  of  perfecti- 
bility, pervades  the  whole  book,  and  is  presented  with  some' 
exaggeration.  '  Corinne '  (1807),  although  a  romance,  helped 
to  eoTTect  and  enlarge  historical  thought  by  the  views  which 
it  gave  of  the  significance  of  the  fine  arts  in  human  life, 
and  of  the  place  and  mission  of  Italy  among  the  nations. 
'  L'Allemagne '  (1810)  was  a  still  greater  event.  It  was 
marvellously  successful  in  revealing  to  Europe  the  originality 
and  interest  of  German  philosophy  and  literature,  and  in 
preparing  the  way  for  their  serious  and  sympathetic  study. 
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It  broke  down,  as  Goethe  has  observed,  the  wall  of  intellectual 
separation  between  France  and  Germany,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
both.  The  '  Considerations  sur  la  Revolution  framjaiso'  (1818), 
although  an  unfinished  book,  not  well  planned  or  proportioned, 
and  too  much  of  an  apotheosis  of  Necker,  is  characterised,  on 
the  whole,  by  a  power  of  insight  and  of  comprehension  greater 
even  than  bad  been  displayed  in  any  of  Madame  de  Stael'a 
previous  wrifciDge.  The  causes  of  the  Revolution  are  accurately 
indicated ;  its  principal  events  are  impartially  judged ;  its 
faults  and  crimes  are  condemned  as  they  deserve,  while  due 
allowance  ia  made  for  circumstances ;  its  Ijad  and  its  good  effects 
are  alike  exhibited;  and  the  conditions  of  orderly  and  free 
government  are  admirably  expounded.* 

Madame  de  Staiil  was  the  leader  and  inspirer  of  all  among 
her  French-speaking  contemporaries  who  held  fast  to  what  had 
been  true  in  the  Revolution,  and  who  maintained  the  cause  of 
unlicentious  liberty  and  constitutional  government.  Two  of 
her  friends  did  good  service  as  historbms.  Sismondi  (1773- 
1842)  devoted  almost  fifty  years  of  a  laborious  existence  to 
historical  research  and  composition.  His  *  Histoire  des  R(5pub- 
bques  Italiounea  du  Moyen  Age'  (10  vols.,  1807-1818)  ia  perhaps 
his  best  work ;  but  bis  '  Histoire  des  Franqais '  (31  vols.,  1821- 
1844)  was  much  superior  to  any  previous  history  of  France. 
Benjamin  Constant  (1767-1837)  was  a  practical  politician,  not 
a  professional  historian,  but  he  wrote  a  history  of  religion  from 
a  point  of  view  both  new  and  true.  His  '  De  la  Religion,  coa- 
sider^e  dans  sa  source,  ses  formes  et  ses  d^veloppements '  (5  vols., 
1824-1831),  traces  the  progress  of  the  sentiment  which  he  holds 
to  be  the  constituent  element  of  religion,  as  it  purifies  and  per- 
fects itself  without  ceasing,  and  creates  and  destroys  a  multi- 
tude of  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  systems  on  its  way  towards 
full  satisfaction.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  treat 
religion  simply  as  a  psychological  and  historical  phenomenon. 
The  merits  of  the  conception  may  atone  for  considerable  defects 
of  execution. 

Chateaubriand  (1768-1848),  while  inferior  to  Madame  de 

1  The  literature  regarding  MnduDe  de  Stael  u  vast  The  best  works  belonging 
to  it  an  indicated  by  M.  Albert  Sorel  in  bi«  comprehenstre  and  excellent  bcxik, 
'  Kndame  de  Stael* '  published  in  the  aeries  of  '  Les  OrandB  £crivaia»  Fran^aia. ' 
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Stael  in  understanding  and  character,  ]iad  more  of  the  tempera- 
ment of  genius,  more  of  the  spirit  of  poetry,  a  keener  feeling  of 
beauty,  higher  gifts  of  imagination,  and  finer  powers  of  expres- 
sion. He  did  sore  injustice  to  liis  real  greatness  by  an  inordin- 
ate desire  of  appearing  great,  and  marred  the  eflect  even  of  chiv- 
alrous and  magnanimous  actions  of  wliich  few  but  himself  were 
capable  by  his  excessive  love  of  effect.  If  he  failed,  however, 
as  a  politician,  he  succeeded  in  exerting  vast  influence  as  a  man 
of  letters.  His  earliest  work,  the  *  Essai  sur  les  Rtjvolutions ' 
(1797),  is  interesting  to  a  student  of  his  personal  history  from 
the  date  and  circumstances  of  its  composition,  its  sceptical  und 
melancholy  tone,  and  even  its  immature  and  chaotic  cliaracter; 
but  as  a  treatment  of  its  theme  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
incoherent  rhapsody.  The  doctrine  of  perfectibility  is  scouted. 
It  is  declared  that  the  human  race  has  not  made  a  step  of  pro- 
gress in  the  moral  sciences ;  and  that  even  the  principles  of  the 
physical  sciences,  in  which  alone  there  has  been  any  advance, 
may  easily  be  denied.  Hi3*G<^niedu  Christianisme '  (1802)  ])ad 
an  immense  effect  in  recommending  Catholicism  to  the  popular 
imagination  and  heart.  It  was  an  apology  for  Catholicisni, 
not  for  Cluistlauity.  Far  from  attempting  to  distinguish  in 
Catholicism  the  Christian  from  the  unchristian  elements,  it 
assumed  it  to  be  Christian  throughout,  and  endeavoured  by 
appeals  to  fancy  and  feeling  to  show  how  beautiful,  consoling, 
and  strengthening  it  had  been,  and  was  fitted  to  be,  in  all  its 
beliefs  and  practices.  It  was  most  skilfully  accommodated  to 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  when  it  appeared,  exquisitely 
adapted  to  secure  the  immediate  end  which  it  actually  attained, 
and  written  with  a  beauty  and  charm  of  style  previously  un- 
known in  French  prose ;  but  it  lacked  the  inner  truthfulness 
without  which  the  glory  of  art  must  pass  away  before  the 
scrutiny  of  reason  as  the  flower  of  the  grass  withereth  under 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Its  influence  was,  therefore,  extensive 
rather  than  intensive,  wide  but  not  enduriug.  No  work  pub- 
lished in  France,  however,  contributed  so  much  to  discredit 
the  eighteenth-century  estimate  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of 
their  institutions.  The  '  Martyrs*  (1809)  were  the  opening  of 
a  new  epoch  in  historical  composition.  Greek  and  Christian 
life  were  there  beautifully  depicted^  and  the  Franks  marched  to 
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battle  fierce  and  terrible  as  when  they  conquered  the  Gauls  and 
the  Komans.  It  is  well  known  how  the  vivid  descriptions  of 
this  work,  and  Sir  "Walter  Scott's  '  Tvanhoe,'  acted  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  young  Augustin  Thierry,  and  influenced  his  choice  of 
a  career.  They  thus  directly  contributed  to  give  to  France  the 
greatest  of  historical  narrators,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  chiefs 
of  the  modem  historical  school.  The  principal  historical  pro- 
duction of  Chateaubriand  is  his  '  £tudes  Historiques/  4  vols., 
1836  (CEuvres  Competes,  iv.-vii.)  It  is  unfinished  and  frag- 
mentary, and  has  been  the  lea-st  read  of  his  works.  It  shows 
want  of  thoroughness  in  research,  numerous  marks  of  haste  in 
the  form  of  small  inaccuracies,  and  a  decided  preference  for 
striking  versions  of  incidents  to  those  which  are  more  prosaic 
but  better  authenticated.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  sim- 
plicity, vividness,  and  agreeableness  of  style,  it  is  surpassed  by 
few  histories  of  the  graphic,  narrative  kind.  The  preface,  dated 
1831,  is  of  special  interests  It  indicates  the  chamcleristics  of  a 
large  number  of  French  historians.  It  gives  a  slight  account 
of  Vico's  historical  philosophy  (pp.  47-50).  It  vigorously  criti- 
cises and  refutes  the  fatalistic  theory  of  history  attributed  to 
Thiers  and  Mignet,  and  the  tlieor)-  of  the  Terror  propounded  by 
Jacobin  historians  (pp.  74-88).  It  states  the  reasons  which 
may  be  assigned  for  preferring  any  of  the  various  species  of 
liistory,  but  maintains  that  no  one  is  exclusively  valid ;  that 
they  may  be  profitably  combined;  and  that  each  historian 
should  follow  the  natural  bent  of  his  own  genius.  The  book 
professed  to  be  pervaded  and  unified  by  a  comprehensive  and 
original  philosophical  idea.  It  claimed  to  rest  the  whole  system 
of  humanity  on  the  triple  basis  of  religious,  philosophical,  and 
political  truth;  to  judge  of  the  progress  in  history  by  the 
measure  of  the  appropriation  of  these  three  kinds  of  truth ;  and 
to  refer  to  them  all  the  facts  of  history  according  as  there 
is  between  them  conflict,  separation,  or  harmony.  But  this 
idea  is  left  vague  and  undeveloped;  it  does  not  penetrate, 
inspire,  or  mould  the  history.  In  the  'Iiltudes,'  I  may  add, 
Chateaubriand  appears  as  a  decided  believer  in  progress.  Not- 
withstanding his  faith  in  Legitimacy,  there  could  never  be  any 
doubt  of  his  regard  for  liberty.^ 
^  Od  Chntaaubriand  mb  VillemuD, '  Le  Tribaoe  Modenie,  M.  de  Ohatewibrlasct,* 
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The  great  masters  who  initiated  iu  France  the  various  forms 
of  the  historiography  distinctive  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
Augastin  Thierry,  De  Barante,  Guizot,  Mignet,  Thiers,  and 
Michel  et. 

Augustin  Tliierry  (1796-1826)  almost  perfect^^d  historiography 
as  a  literary  art.  He  has  no  superior  as  an  animated  and  pic- 
turesque narrator.  There  is  in  his  style  and  mode  of  treating 
a  suhject  a  simplicity,  breadth,  and  vividness,  a  charm  and  a 
force,  which  remind  us  of  Homer.  His  '  Conquet*  de  I'Angle- 
terre  par  lea  Normands '  casts  a  spell  over  the  reader  not  un- 
like that  of  '  Ivanhoe '  itself.  His  '  R<Scits  des  Temps  Merovin- 
giens '  gave  to  ages  which  had  previously  seemed  the  dullest 
and  dreariest  imaginable  an  interest  which  has  stimulated  to 
various  fruitful  researches,  and  which  has  not  yet  passed  away. 
In  his  '  Lettres  sur  Viiistxiire  de  France/  he  showed  with  rare 
effectiveness  iu  what  respects  the  older  historians,  when  deal- 
ing with  the  medieval  period  of  French  history,  liad  failed  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  historical  investigation  and  exposi- 
tion ;  and  he  exhibited  in  the  clearest  light  wliat  these  require- 
ments were.  In  his  maturest  work,  the  '  Essai  sur  Thisloire 
de  la  formation  et  dcs  progres  du  Tiers  !fitat,'  he  entered  on 
a  path  which  Guizot  had  opened,  and  followed  it  up  with  a 
success  which  has  excited  many  to  emulation.  He  fully  recog- 
nised that  the  historian  should  be  content  only  with  the  oldest 
and  most  reliable  testimony ;  and  he  constantly  referred  in 
support  of  his  statements  to  what  he  believed  to  be  such  testi- 
mony. His  historical  criticism,  however,  was  weak.  He  often 
failed  sufficiently  to  sift  the  evidence  ;  often  took  false  for  true 
witnesses ;  often  failed  to  observe  the  order  and  relationship 
in  which  those  whom  he  adduced  as  authorities  stood  to  one 
another  and  to  the  facts.  At  times  his  imagination  outran  his 
knowledge.  And  even  his  sympathy  with  the  weak  and  van- 
quished exercised  a  disturbing  influence  on  his  sense  of  historical 
justice.  This  was  in  a  considerable  measure  the  cause  why  he 
represented  the  history  of  England  to  so  exaggerated  an  extent 
as  tlie  history  of  a  conflict  between  Saxons  and  Normans,  and 
that  of  France  as  the  history  of  a  conflict  between  Gauls  and 

1868;  Sftinte-Beuve,  'Chateaubriand  et  bod  Groupe  Litt^ire  niu  I'Empirc,' 
1841;  aod  the  wtiolA  on  Cbatcaubriuid  in  Sir  A.  Alison'ii  EiuiyB. 
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Frauks,  AL  Amedee  Thierry,  hy  his  'Histoire  des  Gaulois/ 
•Histoire  de  la  Gaule  sous  radministration  romaine/  'K^cits 
de  I'histoire  romaine  au  iv«  et  v«  sifecles/  *  Histoire  de  Saint- 
Jerome,'  Sec,  has  rendered  scarcely  less  valuable  services  to 
historical  study  than  his  illustrious  brother. 

M.  de  Baraute  (1782-1866)  published  in  1324  his  *  Histoire 
des  Duos  de  Burgogne  de  la  raaisou  de  Valois/  It  is  purely 
narrative,  and  composed  in  the  style,  and  largely  even  in  the 
words,  of  the  primary  authorities,  Froissart  and  other  chron- 
iclers of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  history  of  the  period  with  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  deal  could  not  be  otherwise  reproduced  with  so  much 
exactness  and  circumstantiality,  so  much  natural  life  and  local 
colour.  He  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  pronounce  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  events  which  he  describes ;  but  this  was 
not  owing  to  moral  indifference  in  himself,  but  because  he  be- 
lieved that  when  events  are  properly  descril>ed  readers  may  with 
advantage  be  left  to  form  their  own  estimate  of  them.  He  did 
not  deny  that  other  methods  of  dealing  with  liistory  than  his 
own  were  legitimate,  so  long  as  they  involved  no  perversion 
of  facts  in  support  of  preconceived  opinions  and  party  inter- 
ests ;  he  only  held  that  the  method  which  he  himself  employed 
ought  to  precede  others,  inasmuch  as  faithful  narrative  is  what 
is  fundamental  in  historiography.  He  fully  recognised  the 
necessity  of  a  strict  preliminary  criticism  of  the  sources.  The 
preface  to  his  work  expounds  the  theory  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  deserves  careful  perusal.  Some  of  his  critics  obvi- 
ously did  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  it.  In  addition  to  his 
chief  work,  he  wrote  a  widely  known  book  on  the  French 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  histories  of  the  National 
Convention  and  of  the  Directory,  and  many  iiudes  of  an 
historical  and  biographical  kind. 

A  new  era  in  the  philosophical  study  of  historj'  was  initiated 
by  Guizot,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  treat  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

M.  Mignet  (1796-1884)  held  for  sixty  years  the  first  place 
among  the  political  historians  of  his  country.  He  is  the  Hanke 
of  France,  and  his  works  display  the  same  admirable  qualities 
which  distinguish  those  of  the  great  German  historian.    They 
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are  based  on  the  closest  study  of  sources  of  which  many  were 
previously  unknown  or  unused,  and  characterised  by  scrupnlous 
accuracy  of  statement,  keen  and  comprehensive  disclosure  of 
the  causes  which  determine  the  course  of  events,  felicitous  and 
prudent  generalisation,  perfect  impartiality,  masterly  arrange- 
ment, and  a  style  which,  altliuugh  spariu^dy  coloured,  unlieated 
by  passion,  and  seldom  irradiated  by  the  play  of  imagination, 
is  singularly  translucent,  harmonious,  and  graceful.  Most  of 
these  features  are  conspicuous  even  in  the  work  of  his  youtli, 
the'Histoire  de  la  K^volution  fran^aise,'  1824;  they  are  still 
more  ao  in  those  works  which  relate  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  chief  field  of  his  researches, — '  Antonio  Perez  et  PhiHppe 
II.,*  '  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart,'  '  Rivalit^  de  Francois  T""  et 
de  Charles-Quint,'  'Charles-Quint,  sou  abdication,'  &c.  The 
'M^moire  sur  la  conversion  de  la  Germanic,'  the  'M^moire 
8ur  la  formation  territoriale  de  notre  pays,'  and  the  '  M^moire 
sur  r^talilissement  de  la  reforms  religiense  et  la  constitution 
du  Calviniame  k  Geufeve,'  are  fine  specimens  of  philosophical 
history.  Chateaubriand  accused  M.  Mignet>  as  well  as  his 
friend  M.  Thiers,  of  teaching  historical  fatalism.  And  the 
cliarge  has  been  repeated  by  other  critics,  A  semblance  of 
support  can  be  found  for  it  in  some  insufficiently  guarded  ex- 
pressions of  'The  History  of  the  French  Revolution.'  But 
although  M.  Mignet  beUeved  in  the  action  of  general  causes 
and  the  power  of  general  ideas  and  passions  in  history,  in  the 
existence  of  laws  of  history,  and  in  the  guidance  and  sover- 
eignty of  Providence,  and  may  have  at  times  expressed  his 
belief  in  them  even  too  absolutely,  no  one  who  has  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  his  system  of  thought  as  a  whole  can 
doubt  that  he  also  held  the  free  agency  and  moral  responsi- 
bility of  individuals  as  unquestionable  truths.  He  has.  in  fact, 
repeatedly  insisted  that  it  is  an  historian's  prime  and  impera- 
tive duty,  while  exhibiting  order  and  causation  and  law  in 
history,  not  to  leave  the  impression  that  they  are  exclusive  of 
contingency,  liberty,  and  merit  or  demerit  lb  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  '  l^loge '  on  Hallaui  as  of  itself  conclusive  on  this 
point.* 

^  See  M.  Julca  Siinon'i '  Xotioe  mw  Migaet.'  uid  M.  Edouard  Fotif  s  '  Fran^oU 
Mignet,'  18S9. 
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Shortly  before  M.  Afignet'a  '  Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
fran^aise'  appeared,  M.  Thiers  published  the  first  volume  of 
a  far  more  extensive  work  on  the  some  event.  51.  Thiers  and 
M.  Mignet  were  united  in  the  closest  friendship  and  were 
ardent  believers  in  the  same  political  principles.  Accordingly, 
their  Histories  gave  substantially  the  same  estimate  of  the  Rev- 
olution. But  otherwise  they  differed  greatly.  M.  Mignet's 
History  is  an  epitome  or  summary ;  that  of  M.  Thiers  is  a 
detailed  narrative  and  exposition.  The  former  is  written  in  a 
style  remarkable  for  literary  finish ;  in  the  latter  M.  Thiers 
wrote  as  he  would  have  spoken — with  marvellous  ease,  lucidity, 
animation,  and  fulness  of  knowledj^e,  but  also  with  the  faults 
inseparable  from  extemporisation,  a  certain  looseness  of  arrange- 
ment, diffuseness  of  statement,  and  want  of  minute  accuracy. 
M.  Thiers'  choice  of  his  subject  was  obviously  determined  both 
by  patriotic  and  party  feeling.  He  wished  to  do  justice  to  a 
great  event  in  his  country's  history  and  as  much  harm  as  he 
could  to  his  political  opponents,  the  admirers  and  upholders  of 
absolute  authority  and  despotic  government.  He  succeeded, 
perhaps,  even  better  in  the  latter  aim  than  in  the  former.  The 
work  was  a  ten'ible  blow  to  the  royalist  reactionaries ;  its  im- 
mense popularity  was  an  overwhelming  revelation  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  policy.  As  to  the  Revolution  itself,  he  did  it, 
in  my  opinion,  considerably  more  than  justice,  and  excused 
much  which  should  have  been  condemnefl.  At  the  same  time 
I  regard  it  as  substantially  just,  and  a  great  advance  towards 
complete  justice.  I  can  by  no  means  subscribe  to  the  follow- 
ing judgment  passed  upon  the  work  by  Mr  Carlyle,  writing  iu 
1837 :  "  Thiers'  History,  in  ten  volumes  foolscap  octavo,  contains, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  one  reference ;  and  that  to  a  book,  not 
to  the  page  or  chapter  of  a  book.  It  has,  for  these  lust  seven 
or  eight  years,  a  wide  or  even  high  reputation ;  which  latter  it 
is  as  far  as  possible  from  meriting.  A  anperficinl  air  of  order, 
of  clearness,  calm  candour,  is  spread  over  the  work ;  but  in- 
wardly, it  Is  waste,  inorganic ;  no  human  head  that  honestly 
tries  can  conceive  the  French  Revolution  so.  A  critic  of  our 
acquaintance  undertook,  by  way  of  bet,  to  find  four  errors  per 
hour  in  Thiers ;  he  won  amply  on  the  first  trial  or  two.  And 
yet  readers  (we  must  add),  taking  all  this  along  with  them, 
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may  peruse  Thiers  with  comfort  in  certain  circumstjuices,  nay 
even  with  profit ;  for  he  is  a  brisk  man  of  his  sort ;  and  does  tell 
you  much,  if  you  knew  nothing."  Mr  Carlyle  did  not  recollect 
rightly.  M.  Thiers  may  have  given  too  few  references;  he 
tells  us  that  he  gave  them  only  on  points  likely  to  be  disputed ; 
but  there  are  at  least  a  hundred,  and  most  of  them  are  suffi- 
ciently definite.  It  has  to  be  remembered  likewise  that  the 
books  to  which  he  could  refer  were  few ;  that  his  sources  were 
the  '  Mouiteur,'  some  Memoirs  nearly  all  unedited,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  ocular  witnesses;  and  that  it  was  his  work  and 
Miguet's  which  gave  rise  to  that  extraordinary  outpouring  of 
publications  on  the  French  Revolution  which  has  since  pro- 
ceeded without  interruption.  So  far  from  its  being  the  case 
that  "  no  human  head  that  honestly  tries  can  conceive  the  French 
lievolution"  as  M.  Thiers  represeuted  it,  all  who  have  come 
after  him  (Mr  Carlyle  included)  have  conceived  the  great  bulk 
and  main  course  of  the  events  composing  it  so;  while  as  re- 
gards interpretations  of  it,  M.  Thiers*  is,  after  due  discount 
for  exaggeration,  the  one  which  is  still  most  widely  accepted, 
whereas  all  Mr  Carlylc's  genius  has  been  unable  to  make  the 
view  that  it  was  simply  a  hideous,  fantastic,  and  meaningless 
imbroglio,  essentially  sheer  chaos  and  bankruptcy,  credible  to 
any  thoughtful  human  being.  M.  Thiers'  strong  point  was  not 
accuracy  in  details,  and  his  History  was  disfigured  by  a  number 
of  errors  due  to  haste  or  carelessness ;  but  the  most  scrupulous 
and  laborious  carefulness  would  not  have  saved  him  from  falling 
into  many  errors  which  would  be  obvious  to  critics  wlio  liad 
consulted  sources  of  information  inaccessible  to  him.  Mr 
Carlyle  had  an  immense  capacity  of  taking  pains ;  yet  after  M. 
Louis  Blanc  had  utilised  tliose  collections  of  pamphlets  and 
documents  in  the  Britisli  Museum  at  which  Mr  Carlyle, 
standing  on  a  ladder,  merely  looked,  a  reviewer  even  of  Mr 
Carlyle's  '  French  Eevolution '  could  have  no  difiiculty  in  find- 
ing in  it  many  times  four  errors.  The  '  History  of  the  French 
fievolution*  by  Thiers  will  not  only  tell  much  to  those  who 
know  nothing,  but  may  be  read  with  profit  even  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  Histories  of  Cai'lyle  and  Michelet, 
Blanc  and  Taine.  Hia  *  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  I'Empire  * 
ia  a  still  abler  work.      It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  Interesting 
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history  ever  written  on  the  same  scale.  No  reader  of  it  fe 
its  twenty  volumes  to  be  too  many.  For  the  author  bad  in 
perfection  the  art  of  presenting  a  vast  array  of  facts  in  their 
natural  order;  of  describing  a  multitude  of  incidents  in  a 
most  graphic  and  animated  manner,  wliile  never  allowing  the 
unity  of  the  whole  to  which  they  belonged  or  the  co-ordination 
of  its  facts  to  drop  out  of  sight.  He  had  above  all  men  the 
precis3  kind  of  talent  required  adequately  to  exhibit  and  ex- 
plain the  military  achievements,  the  financial  measures,  and 
the  policy  of  Napoleon ;  and  he  did  full  justice  to  his  talent, 
being  only  too  much  in  love  with  his  theme.  His  '  History  of 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire '  had  the  same  fault,  however,  as 
his '  History  of  the  Kevolution.'  The  fault  arose  from  excess  of  a 
virtue, — from  the  intensity  of  patriotism  which  was  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  M.  Thiers.  He  was  a  man  who  woidd  have 
sacrificed  his  own  life  or  any  number  of  lives,  broken  any  law,  or 
crushed  any  nation,  if  he  could  thereby  have  secured  the  safety 
or  glory  of  Trance.  Moved  by  his  predominant  passion  he 
has  too  often  made  his  histories  apologies  for,  or  eulogies  of,  the 
Revolution  and  Napoleon  when  both  deserved  condemnation. 
Wliat  was  the  result  ?  His  '  History  of  the  Revolution  '  gave  an 
immense  impulse  to  a  delirious  apotheosis  of  the  Revolution 
which  has  done  incalculable  harm  to  France ;  his '  History  of 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire '  to  a  not  less  insane  and  perni- 
cious Cfesarism ;  and  his  own  public  Ufe  was  largely  a  struggle 
with  the  two  monsters  of  which  he  had  been,  in  part  at  least, 
the  Frankenstein.  History  serves  patriotism  best  when  she 
maintains  a  severe  impartiality  and  critical  independence  of 
judgment,  and  tells  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  however  unpleasant  to  patriotism  that  may  be.' 

Of  M.  Michelet's  work  as  an  historian  I  shall  have  to  treat 
at  a  later  stage. 

Most  of  the  initiators  of  the  French  historiography  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  granted  long  lives  and  the  full  possession 
of  their  powers  of  mental  work  to  the  last.  Some  of  them  have 
only  recently  passed  away,  after  having  presided  over  almost 
its  whole  development.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  trace  that 
development,  or  to  give  even  the  most  general  survey  of  the 
'  See  M.  Julei  Simon's  'Notice  tur  Thien,'  and  H.  Paul  de  R^uut's  'Thtcm' 
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hifltorical  work  done  in  France  since  Thierry  and  Guizot,  Thiers 
and  Miguet,  commenced  their  labours.  The  study  of  history 
has  during  no  other  period  been  cultivated  with  equal  enthu- 
siasm and  success.  And  among  the  nations  which  have  most 
fully  displayed  their  genius  in  tliis  form  of  intellectual  acti\nty 
France  has  been  among  the  most  conspicuous,  and  probably  sur- 
passed only  by  Germany.  There  are  few  fields  of  history  in 
which  Frenchmen  have  not  made  fruitful  investigations ;  few 
epochs  or  great  events  of  hi^story  on  wliich  tliey  have  not  shed 
fresh  light.  They  have  actively  contributed  to  those  sciences  of 
recent  growth  by  which  the  darkness  shrouding  prehistoric 
time  has  been  at  last  in  part  dispelled ;  and  to  those  sciences 
which  have  been  from  of  old  recognised  as  auxiliaries  to  histori- 
ography. Knowledge  of  the  history  of  China  has  been  promoted 
by  such  scholars  as  Abel  R^musat,  Reinaud,  Biot,  Julien,  Pau- 
thier,  and  Pavie ;  of  India  by  Burnouf,  Lauglois,  De  Taasy, 
Foucaux,  Saint-Hilaire,  Feer,  and  Regnaud;  of  Persia  by  De 
Sacy,  Defrdmery,  Mohl,  and  Gobineau ;  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia by  Oppert,  Fresnel,  Lenormant,  and  Mdnant;  of  Egypt 
by  ChampoUion-Figeac,  Ix-tronne,  De  Roug(5,  Mariette,  Chabas, 
Naville,  and  Maspero ;  and  of  the  Semitic  peoples  by  Munk, 
Franck,  De  Perceval,  De  Saulcy,  De  Slane,  Quatremfere,  Sedillot, 
Fournel,  Renan,  Beuss,  Derembourg,  D'Eichtal,  and  Vemes. 
As  regards  the  history  of  the  classical  world,  the  names  of 
Amp6re,  Boissier,  Bouch^-Leclercq,  Brunet  de  Presle,  Coulanges, 
Desvergier,  Duruy,  Egger,  Girard,  Guigniaut,  Havet,  I^e  Clerc, 
Maury,  Perrot,  Renier,  Waddington,  and  Wallon,  are  but  a  few 
out  of  the  many  names  which  recall  eminent  services  rendered 
in  this  department.  The  languages,  literatures,  institutions, 
sciences,  arts,  philosophies,  and  religions  of  classical  antiquity 
have  all  been  separately  treated  of  historically  in  numerous 
learned  wrilinga.  It  is,  however,  the  history  of  France  itself 
which  has  been  most  cultivated.  Three  general  histories  of 
France  have  succeeded  Sismondi's, — those  of  Jlichelet,  Martin, 
and  Dareste.  Michelet's  is  a  work  of  great  but  unequal 
genius,  of  singular  merits  and  serious  faults;  Martin's  is 
not  a  work  of  genius,  but  of  talent  of  a  high  order,  of  an 
intelligence  always  clear,  vigorous,  and  alert,  and  of  a  con- 
scientiousness without  flaw;  and  Darcste's,  also,  is  a  work 
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of  much  research  and  ability.  There  is  likewise  a  general 
'History  of  French  Civilisation'  by  M.  Alfred  Rambaud,  in 
tlie  three  unpretentious  volumes  of  which  is  to  be  found  more 
of  vitally  important  information  as  to  the  growth  of  France 
tlian  in  any  twenty  other  volumes  which  I  could  name. 
The  study  of  the  medieval  period  of  French  history  in  all  ita 
aspects  is,  however,  that  in  which  the  energies  of  Frenchmen 
of  learning  have  been  most  zealously  devoted  since  Guizot  and 
Thierry  set  the  example,  and  the  Ecole  des  CharCes,  the  ComiU 
dea  trava-ux  historiq-ues,  and  the  SocUU  de  I'histoire  de  Fruncej 
were  founded.  Among  the  names  which  most  readily  occur  to 
me  in  this  connection  are  those  of  Beugnot,  Boittnric,  Choruel, 
Coulanges,  Dareste,  Delisle,  Haureau,  JubainvUle,  Levasseur, 
Littr^,  Luoe,  Luchaire,  Jlas-Latrie,  Montalcmbert,  Gaston  and 
I'auliu  Paris,  Perreus,  Picot,  Pojusignon,  Kaynouard,  Ray,  and 
Baoul  Rosiferes.  In  addition  to  Guizot,  Michelet,  Mignet,  and 
Thiers,  I  shall  mention  as  having  distinguished  themselves  by 
works  on  the  modern  liistory  of  France  only  the  Dukes 
D'Aumale  and  De  Broglie,  Louis  Blanc,  Aim^  Chdrest,  Clarctie, 
Pierre  Clement,  Taxile  Dclord,  Feillct,  Duvergier,  De  Hau- 
ranne,  Mortimer- Temeaux,  Nettemeut,  Quiuet,  Eousset,  Saiute- 
Beuve,  Sorel,  Taine,  and  Tocqueville,  We  owe  to  MM.  Hiraly, 
GeOroy,  Perreus.  Rambaud,  Rosscuw  Saiut-Hilaire,  and  ZoUcr 
well  reputed  works  on  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  StiiUjs 
of  Central  Europe,  and  on  the  histories  of  the  Scandinavian 
Statea,  Florence,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Germany  and  Italy. 

There  has  not  ordy  been  the  most  manifold  activity  in 
French  historiogriiphy  during  the  period  under  consideration, 
but  also  in  essential  respects  manifest  improvement.  To 
observe  it,  however,  we  must  not  look  from  a  merely  artistic 
point  of  view.  So  regarded,  Thierry's  '  Norman  Conquest*  and 
the  earlier  volumes  of  Michelct's  History  have  not  only  not 
been  surpassed,  but  have  not  been  equalled.  The  excellencies 
of  form  and  stylo  displayed  by  Mignet  and  Thiers  have  not 
reappeared  in  the  same  degree  in  any  of  their  disciples.  Yet 
there  has  been  progress,  and  even  great  progress.  There  has 
been  the  progress  involved  in  a  continuous  subdivision  of 
labour  and  an  immense  multiplication  of  researches.  There 
hafi  been  a  decided  progress  in  mctliod.    The  obligations  of 
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the  historian  not  to  depend  on  secondary  sources  of  informa- 
tion, but  to  have  recourse  to  the  primary  sources,  and  as  far 
as  possible  to  master  and  exhaust  them  all,  have  been  steadily 
becoming  more  fully  recognised;  and  the  necessity  for  strin- 
gency in  criticism  and  exactitude  in  interpretation  has  been 
growuigly  felt.  And  there  has  been  also  progress  in  truth- 
fulness and  impartiality  of  judgment.  One  reason  why  the 
historians  of  to-day  are  comparatively  averse  to  generalisation, 
to  high  colouring,  to  the  exercise  of  imagination,  and  to  elo- 
quent writing,  is  that  they  are  more  conscious  than  their  pre- 
decessors of  the  extent  to  which  these  things  have  falsified 
history.  The  younger  race  of  historians  are  more  emancipated 
than  those  who  preceded  them  from  the  prejudices  of  party,  of 
country,  and  of  creed ;  and  more  anxious  to  keep  all  their 
feelings  and  convictions  under  such  control  as  will  prevent 
them  vitiating  their  investigations.  They  have  come  to  learn 
that  the  supreme  law  of  history  is  not  to  be  attractive  and 
beautiful,  or  helpful  to  patriotism,  morality,  and  religion,  but  to 
be  wholly  and  exactly  true ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  historian 
is  primarily  bound  to  be  critical  and  8cienti6c,  and  only  second- 
arily bound  to  be  artistic  and  edifying. 

The  various  modes  or  systems  of  thought  which  have  in 
France  during  the  period  we  are  considering  given  rise  to 
theories  or  philosophies  of  history  have  likewise  produced 
histories.  The  histories  exemplify  in  their  own  way  the  prin- 
ciples maintained  in  the  theories.  And  therefore  it  seems 
desirable  to  indicate  t!ie  chief  works  of  history  tlius  connected 
with  the  theories  which  are  to  be  expounded  in  the  chapters 
that  follow. 

The  theocratist  and  ultramoutanist  party  has  had  among 
its  adherents  in  France  no  historians  of  great  distinction. 
Eohrbacher,  author  of  an  ecclesiastical  history  in  twenty  vol- 
umes which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  much  more  deserving 
work  of  Flcury,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  eminent ;  but  he  is  de- 
plorably wanting  in  candour  and  justice.  Liberal  Catholicism, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  had  among  its  representatives  such 
historians  as  Montalembert,  Ozauam,  Riancey,  and  Be  Broglie. 

Louis  Blauc  is  by  far  the  greatest  historian  which  French 
Socialism  can  claim.      The  'Parliamentary  Historj-  of   the 
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Revolution'  drawn  up  by  M^f.  Eoux  and  Buchez  is  valuable 
on  account  of  the  documents  which  it  contains,  but  what  M, 
Buchez  contributed  to  it  of  his  own  is  very  incoherent  and 
extravagant  stuff.  M.  Benoit  Malon,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  International  and  the  Parisian  Commune,  has  written  a 
'History  of  Socialism'  remarkably  fuU  of  information,  and 
laudably  fair,  except  to  those  who  are  wholly  outside  the 
household  of  the  socialistic  faith. 

A  large  number  of  French  historians  have  acknowledged' 
Guizot,  the  chief  of  the  doctrinaire  school,  as  their  master. 
Once  the  acknowledgment  meant  that  those  who  made  it  ac- 
cepted the  principles  of  the  historico-political  creed  which 
Guizot  maintained;  latterly  it  has  seldom  meant  more  than 
that  those  making  it  regard  themselves  as  following  up  the 
path  of  historical  investigation  into  which  he  led  so  many. 
Historians  like  Coimt  de  Cam^,  De  Tocqueville,  and  H.  Martin 
may  be  reckoned  among  his  disciples. 

The  Eclectic  school  had  for  basis  a  philosophical  doctrine, 
and  its  members  have  cultivated  the  history  of  philosophy 
with  more  zeal  and  success  than  those  of  any  philosophical 
school  of  this  century  except  the  Hegelian.  Cousin,  Jouflroy, 
De  Ei^musat,  Saisset,  Damiron,  Matter,  Wilm,  Saint-Hilaire, 
Franck,  Nourisson,  Janet,  Bouillier,  Caro,  Simon,  Vacherot,  and 
many  of  their  associates  and  disciples,  have  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves  as  historians  of  philosophy.  If  eclecticism 
has  exerted  any  perverting  influence  on  historical  research,  it 
has  been  very  slight  compared  with  that  of  Uegelianism. 

Positivism  has  had  its  best  representative  among  French 
historians  in  LillriS;  and  Naturalism  in  Taine. 

Granier  de  Cassagnac  and  Mortimer  -  Terneaux  may  be 
named  as  historians  of  a  conservative  type,  desirous  of  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  authority.  Napoleon  III.  wrote  his 
*Histoire  de  Jules  C(isar'  in  order  to  recommend  Ciesarism. 
Lamartine,  Michelet,  Quinet,  Bami,  Lanfrey,  and  others  have 
sought  to  spread  by  their  historical  writings  the  principles  of 
Liberalism. 

At  present  most  of  the  younger  historians  are  content  to 
be  simply  historians.  Wliile  not  denying  the  legitimacy  of 
historical  generalisation,  they  carefully  refrain  from  treating 
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history  as  subservient  to  the  establishment  of  extra-historical 
creeds  or  theories  of  any  kind.  It  is  historians  of  this  stamp 
who  are  the  contributors  to  such  periodicals  as  the '  Biblio- 
th^ue  de  r&ole  des  Chartes '  and  the  '  Revue  Historique.' ' 


It  is  necessary  to  notice  in  this  chapter  only  two  works 
which  treat  of  history.  The  first  is  the  'Cours  d'fitudes 
Historiques*  of  Daunou,  wlio  has  been  already  under  our  con- 
sideration. This  '  Cours  '  comprises  twenty  volumes  published 
between  1842  and  1849,  and  is  composed  of  the  lectures  which 
the  author  had  delivered  as  Professor  of  History  at  the  College 
of  France.  Some  of  the  earlier  volumes  alone  are  occupied 
with  the  methodology  of  history.  The  first  volume  deals  directly 
with  it.  In  the  introduction  it  is  maintained  that  those  who 
cultivate  the  mental  and  historical  sciences  should  aim  at 
being  as  scrupulously  exact  in  observation,  as  severely  analyt- 
ical in  investigation,  and  as  impartial  in  judgment,  as  the 
students  of  physical  science ;  and  that  the  progress  of  mental 
and  historical  science  warrante  us  to  hope  that  this  end  may  bo 
at  least  approximately  attained.  The  bulk  of  the  volume 
(Book  1.)  is  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  treatise  on  his- 
torical criticism.  It  discusses  the  following  subjects, — the 
certitude  or  probability  attainable  in  history  (cliap.  i.) ;  the 
sources  of  history  (chap,  ii) ;  the  foundation  and  propagation 
of  traditions  (chap.  ilL) ;  the  traditional  histories  of  the  most 
celebrated  peoples  (chap,  iv.) ;  the  rules  of  criticism  applicable 
to  the  traditional  past  of  history  (chap,  v.) ;  historical  monu- 
ments (chap,  vi.) ;  medals  and  inscriptions  (chap,  vii.);  charters 
or  pieces  of  archives  (chap.  \Tii.)  ;  records  made  at  the  moment 
when  the  facts  took  place  or  a  few  days  after  (chap,  ix.); 
records  written  in  the  course  of  the  age  when  the  events 
occurred  or  shortly  afterwards  (chap,  x.) ;  rules  of  criticism 
appUcablo  to  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  records 
(chap.  xL) ;  and  liistorical  collections,  abridgments,  and  extracts 
(chaps,  xii.-xv.)  It  concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  rides 
of  historical  criticism,  a  statement  of  the  importance  of 
grammatical  criticism  to  the   historian,  and   observations  on 

1  On  French  historiogrBphj  in  t)>c  nmcteenth  oenttuy  ne  'R&pports  aor  les 
6tnd«8  HUtoriquei,'  pftr  JkUI,  Ge&oy.  Zeller.  «t  Tb!^ot :  1867. 
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the  conditions  wliicU  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  history 
may  become  a  science.  Almost  all  the  matters  taken  up  are 
carefully  and  judiciously,  learnedly  and  independently,  dealt 
with.  The  second  book  (torn,  ii,  pp.  1-290)  ia  on  the  uses  of 
history.  Although  less  satisfactory  than  the  6r8t,  the  difl- 
quiflitions  which  it  contains  re<;arding  the  bearings  of  historical 
Study  on  moral  and  social  science,  on  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  of  its  original  and  acquired  tendencies,  on  perception 
of  tlie  conditions  of  domestic,  commercial,  and  civil  life,  and  on 
political  theory  and  practice,  as  well  as  of  the  bearings  of  these 
things  on  it,  are  generally  sound  and  luminous.  The  second 
volume  from  p.  291  to  its  close  treats  of  the  history  of  geo- 
graphy and  of  geography  as  auxiliary  to  history.  Volumes 
iii.-W.  form  an  extremely  elaborate  and  erudite  work  on 
chronology.  The  bond  of  connection  between  these  studies  on 
geography  and  on  chronology  is  that  both  are  regarded  as 
concerned  with  the  classification  of  historical  facts  or  data — 
the  former,  namely,  with  their  distribution  in  space,  and  the 
latter  with  their  arrangement  in  time.  Volume  viL  is  a 
treatise  on  the  exposition  of  historical  facts,  or,  in  other  words, 
on  the  art  of  writing  history.  It  discusses  almost  all  the 
relevant  points  and  questions,  if  not  with  originality  or  pro- 
fundity, certainly  with  thoughtfulness  and  good  .sense.  The 
subsequent  volumes  contain  elaborate  disquisitions  on  the 
characteristics  of  eminent  historians,  and  on  the  contents, 
merits,  and  defects  of  their  works.  History  had  not  been 
treated  of  before,  at  least  in  France,  in  nearly  so  complete, 
thorough,  and  practical  a  manner  as  in  the  lectures  of 
Baunou. 

The  second  work  referred  to  is  '  La  M^thodologie  dea  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques  appliqu^e  k  la  Science  de  I'Histoire '  of  M. 
Cros-Mayreviile,  published  in  1848.  WTiile  Dauuou  regarded 
history  and  all  questions  relating  to  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  ideologist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Cros-Mayreville 
looks  at  them  in  the  light  of  an  age  still  present  with  us.  But 
he  lacks  the  intellectual  thoroughness  and  the  vast  special 
knowledge  of  his  predecessor.  Hence  his  work  ia  comparatively 
slight  and  unsatisfactory.  He  treats  first  of  the  nature  of 
historical  facts,  of  their  proofs,  and  of  their  criticism ;  next,  of 
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the  reproduction  of  the  facts,  especially  in  the  form  of  general 
history ;  then,  of  the  causation,  moral  succession,  and  moral 
appreciation  of  the  facts ;  further,  of  the  influence  of  the  teach- 
ing of  general  history  on  the  education  of  peoples,  and  of  the 
organisation  of  this  teaching ;  and,  finally,  of  the  desiderata 
and  ultimate  conclusions  of  the  science  of  history.  On  all 
these  points  he  makes  good  and  useful  observations;  yet  his 
treatment  of  none  of  them  is  otherwise  than  very  inadequate. 

The  views  on  history  of  various  writers  on  historical  science 
will  come  before  us  in  several  of  the  chapters  which  foUow. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


TH1E   DLTBAMONTAlflST  AND   LIBEHAL  CATHOLIC   SCHOOLS. 


The  historical  doctrine  of  what  is  variously  known  as  the 
Iraditionalist,  or  ul  tram  on  tan  e,  or  theocratic  school  was  advo- 
cated in  defiance  of  Napoleon  daring  the  whole  period  of  hia 
reign,  and  appeared  to  triumph  in  hia  faU.  Its  advocates  were 
moved  by  a  powerful  polemical  motive,  and  had  immediately 
in  view  a  partisan  purpose ;  they  were  as  unlike  as  could  Ijc  to 
calm  labourers  in  the  field  of  science.  Hence  no  systematic 
exposition  of  their  distinctive  historical  theory  is  to  be  found 
in  any  of  their  writings ;  nor  has  any  member  of  the  French 
division  of  the  theocratic  school  given  us  an  elaborated 
pliilosophy  of  hiStor)',  or,  indeed,  any  philosophy  of  history 
simply  for  its  own  sake.  Their  \'iews  of  the  course  and  desti- 
nation of  human  history  must  be  disengaged,  disentangled,  from 
an  extensive  literature  composed  of  works  belonging  chiefly 
to  the  departments  of  theological  and  political  polemics  or 
apologetics.* 

I  shall  try  to  indicate  what  these  views  were  as  set  forth  in 
the  writings  of  the  three  best  representatives  of  the  party, — De 
Maistre,  De  Bonald,  and  De  Lamennais  during  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career.^ 

1  'DBmirott  and  Fcrraz  have  treftted  of  the  trulitionftUst  and  ultramontanlit 
•ohool  in  the  wnrkn  ftlmidy  mentioued,  and  KettnmeDt  in  his  '  Hiirtoira  de  U 
R«8Uuratioa.'  1  may  mfer  al«o  to  Principal  Fairbatra'a  articie  on  "  Catholicitm 
and  Raligiftua  Thought,"  in  'Cont.  Rev."  for  May  1885. 

'A  learned  PanUh  baron,  M.  d'Rckstein,  advocated  euhatantially  the  samfl 
viewB  aa  De  Bonald,  De  Uaiatre,  and   l>e   Lameunaia,  in   the  pagea  of  'L«_ 
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Count  Joseph  de  Moistre  (1754-1821),  a  Savoyard  but  of 
French  descent,  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  fiery 
zeal;  dogmatic,  intolerant,  and  paradoxical  in  his  judgments; 
a  sincere  hater  of  public  liberty,  and  a  decided  denier  of  his- 
torical progress ;  a  writer  of  great  directness  and  force,  with,  as 
has  been  said,  "  something  of  tlie  eloq^uence  of  Rousseau,  and 
somoLhinj^  of  the  wit  of  Voltaire ;  "  a  most  formidable  polemic, 
audacious  and  ingenious,  trenchant  and  sarcastic ;  and  in  his 
private  and  domestic  character,  as  revealed  by  his  letters, 
tender  and  amiable  to  an  extent  which  the  reader  of  his  books 
alone  could  never  expect.  Viscount  Louis  de  Bonald  (1754- 
lS-10)  began  his  literary  career  about  the  same  time  aa  De 
Maistre,  and  maintained  substantially  tlie  same  views,  but  his 
method  of  thought  and  style  of  writing  were  altogether  differ- 
ent, the  former  being  exclusively  and  rigidly  ratiocinative,  and 
the  latter  slow  and  heavy  in  movement,  although  occasionally 
not  without  animation  and  force.  The  Abb^  de  Lamennais 
(1782-1854)  was  a  greater  and  more  interesting  personality 
than  cither  De  Maiatre  or  De  Bonald.  He  was  a  man  who 
could  not  rest  in  doubt  or  probability ;  who  could  not  tolerate 
hesitation  or  iDdifl'ercnce;  who  must  have  certitude,  and  give 
himself  wholly  to  the  cause  which  he  espoused.  He  had  a  soul 
of  flame  in  which  reason  and  passion  were  combined  as  light 
and  heat  in  fire.  He  was  master  of  a  commanding  eloquence 
which  made  him  seem  a  second  Bossuet.  His  'Essai  snr 
rindifTifirence' (1818)  had  a  much  greater  practical  influence 
than  all  the  ultramontanifib  writings  which  had  previously  ap- 

Catbolique,'  a  |wriodical  edited  iind  for  tbe  moat  port  written  by  himitplf.  H« 
vu,  however,  much  more  t«mperate  in  his  advocacy  of  thorn  ;  and,  iudecd,  ox- 
presaly  saya  of  tho  three  chief*  of  tlio  theocratic  party  that  "  their  fear  of  the 
Kevolution  haa  communicated  to  their  polemic  a  tincture  of  reaction  which  we 
believe  to  be  neither  ueceeaary  nor  evuu  advantageous  to  the  maintetiaQce  of 
sound  doctrioea  "  (torn.  L  pjx  8,  9).  '  Le  Catholique '  began  to  appear  in  1826, 
and  extended  to  twenty  volumes,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  tho  first  twelve, 
those  being,  1  understand,  all  that  the  library  of  the  Britifth  Museum  pouesaek. 
The  moat  interesting  of  tho  fttudics  which  tboy  cootain  are  perhaps  Uikt  on 
B.  Oomtent's 'De  la  Religion,'  in  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  and  tliat  on  '  InduBtrialiam,* 
i.e.,  Saint- Simoniem,  in  voL  v.  D'Eokstein  waa  ezcuptioD^ly  conversant  with 
Qormon  learning  and  Bpeculatton,  and  hiB  periodical  must  have  contributed 
•omewhat  to  spread  tlie  knowledge  of  them  in  France.  PhiUrJtte  Chaalee,  in  an 
amusiug  page  of  liis  'Mt^motrct'  (torn.  i.  p.  2<i9),  give*  personal  ramiiuscences  of 
'  Le  Catholique '  and  its  editor. 
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peared  in  France  put  together.     It  is  only  the  general  theory 
history  contained  in  tlie  works  of  tliese  authors  which  reqiiires 
to  be  here  exhibited.* 

Like  all  decided  adherents  of  the  theocratic  creed,  they  had 
a  passionate  aversion  to  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  looked  on  that  century  as  an  epoch  of  shame, 
closing  in  an  event  the  most  horrible  the  world  had  seen. 
They  stood  too  near  the  Kevolutiou,  and  had  suffered  too  much 
through  it,  to  be  able  to  judge  it  impartially.  The  terror,  the 
religious  and  moral  delirium,  the  confiscations,  banishment,  and 
bloodshed,  which  accompanied  it,  seemed  to  them  of  its  very 
essence,  and  they  believed  that  they  could  not  condemn  it 
sternly  enough,  nor  assail  its  principles  too  strongly,  nor  oppose  ' 
its  influences  too  resolutely.  To  meet,  conquer,  and  crush  the 
spirit  of  the  devolution,  was  the  aim  which,  under  a  sincere 
sense  of  duty,  they  set  before  them. 

In  proposing  to  themselves  to  counteract  the  Revolution, 
to  root  out  its  principles  and  undo  its  effects,  they  were  not 
blind  to  the  magnitude  of  their  task.  They  hated  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  they  did  not  despise  it ;  they  recognised  that  it  was 

'  The  following  nro  the  worki  from  wbieh  my  expoeition  of  the  thecwrmtie  theoi7 
i>  drnwii :  M.  de  Bonald,  'TliiSorie  du  Pouvoir  Politique  et  Religteuw  daiw  la 
SooiduS  Civile,'  1796;  'Eesai  Anolytique  sar  lea  Loia  NaturfillflJi  de  rOrdre 
Social,'  1800;  and  *La  Legislation  Primitive,*  2d  od.,  1821;  M.  de  Uai«ire, 
■Consid^tiaoi  Bur  U  France.'  1706  ;  '  Du  Pap«,'  1819  ;  'Do  Vt^iaa  GaliicAoc,' 
1S21  ;  *Le£  Sotr^  de  Saiut  Fetersbourg,'  1821 ;  and  *  CorreapoodaQce  * ;  and 
M.  de  I^amennats,  'Es&Ki  Mur  I'lndiffSrenoe  en  Mnti^re  de  la  Itcligioo/  1817-23  ; 
•De  la  HeligioD  oouaider^  dans  aes  rapporU  avec  I'Onlre  Politique  et  Ciril,* 
1825-26  i  '  Dee  Progrfes  de  la  Rdrolatton  et  de  la  Guerro  contre  1'I^Uh,'  182S  ; 
and  '(Euvres  luSditcB.'  A  collected  edition  of  De  Bonald's  work*  has  been 
WTeral  timee  printed,  On  De  M&istre  ue  the  eaaay  of  Frof.  v.  Sjrbel  in  bu 
'  Kleine  Schriftcn,'  and  that  of  Mr  Morlej  in  hb  'Critical  MiaoeUanlaB ' ;  also 
Janet'a  'FbUocophie  do  la  Revolution  fran^aiae,'  pp.  •tO-44.  In  theee  pagei  3(. 
Janet  luu  well  indicated  the  indebtedncai  of  De  Maistre  to  Saint- Hartan  •• 
pegarda  his  view*  of  the  Revolution.  Oa  Saint-Martin  the  reader  may  oonatdt 
M.  Cftfo,  *  La  Vie  et  la  Doctrine  do  Saiut-Hortin,'  and  H.  Franck.  *  I^a  PhilosopUe 
Mystique  au  zriii"  Si^cle.'  On  Lamenoaia,  be«tdefl  the  'Essai  Biographique  *  of 
M.  Blaize  and  the  itudiea  of  Sainte-Beuve,  there  are  various*  articles  worth  con- 
suiting— f.j7..  Jules  Simon'a  in  '  Revue  dc«  Deux  Houdea,'  1841,  L.  Binaud's  in 
same  periodical  (Noa.  for  Aug.  15,  1860,  and  Feb.  I,  1861),  E.  R^nan'B  in 
'  Eaiaia  de  Morale  et  Critique,"  Frof.  Huber'g  in  hi«  '  Kleine  Schriftcn,'  and  Prot 
Dowdene  in  '  Fortnightly  Review,'  Jon.  1,  1809.  Cardinal  Xewman's  article  on 
Lamennaia  in  his  'Critical  and  Historical  Miacellanies'  i«  of  no  value  eo  far  aa 
ita  Hubject  is  ooncerocd,  but  may  be  of  Bomo  interest  &«  the  work  of  Newman. 
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no  prodnct  of  petty  canses ;  they  believed  it  to  be  the  inevi- 
I  table  result  of  a  radically  erroneous  couccption  of  man's  rela- 
tion to  Gkid  and  to  his  fellow-men  which  had  been  growing  and 
spreading  into  wrong  habits  of  thoug:Iit  and  action  from  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance  downwards,  till  at  length  head,  heart» 
and  every  member  of  the  body  politic  were  diseased  and  cor- 
rupt. I)e  Maistre,  indeed,  contended  that  the  Revolution  was 
not  a  natural  event,  but  "an  event  unique  in  history,"  "a 
Satanic  event,"  "a  providential  event,"  "a  miracle  strictly  so 
called,"  "  a  predestinated  revolution,"  "  a  revolution  wliich  im- 
pelled men  rather  than  they  it"  But  he  thereby  meant  that 
it  was  only  intelligible  when  referred  directly  to  tlie  divine 
purpose  revealed  in  it ;  when  viewed  as  an  awful  expiation  for 
enormous  sin.  He  did  not  mean  that  it  was  an  accidental  or 
isolated  event,  for  which  there  had  been  no  historical  prepara- 
tion. He  and  De  Bonakl,  even  in  their  earliest  works — the 
two  books  published  in  1796 — gave  clear  expression  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  roots  of  the  Eevolution  went  far  deeper  down 
and  farther  back  thuu  was  generally  supposed.  They  set  them- 
selves to  resist  it  with  the  full  consciousness  that  it  was  but  a 
startling  outward  phase  of  an  internal,  moral,  and  social  revo- 
lution wliich  began  when  the  modem  world  emerged  from  the 
medieval  world,  and  was  really  what  had  to  be  combated  and 
overcome.  They  believed  that  it  could  only  be  opposed  suc- 
cessfully if  opposed  in  its  principles,  and  they  admitted  that 
in  undertaking  so  to  oppose  it  they  proposed  to  etfect  a  far 
greater  revolution  than  it  liad  itself  been,  even  nothing  less 
than  resettling  and  reorganising  society  on  a  foundation  from 
which  it  had  been  gliding  with  ever- in  creasing  velocity  for  iliree 
centuries.  They  thus  deliberately  took  up  a  position  of  antag- 
onism to  modem  philosophy  and  to  modern  history.  "  For 
three  hundred  years,"  says  De  Maistre,  "  historj'  has  been  a 
continuous  conspiracy  against  the  truth." 

In  sensationalism,  the  dominant  philosophy  in  France  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  writers  under  consideration  saw 
one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
crimes  associated  with  it.  Against  this  philosophy,  therefore, 
they  waged  an  unwearied  polemic,  charging  it  with  degrading 
man  to  the  level  of  the  brutes,  and  with  leading  inevitably  to 
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immorality,  auarcliy,  misrule,  and  impiety.  As,  however,  they 
attacked  it  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  practical  life,  or,  in 
other  words,  not  aa  false  but  as  evil,  they  not  only  contrib- 
uted nothing  to  its  philosophical  refutation,  but  assumed  and 
asserted  its  causal  connection  with  tlio  vices  which  they  de- 
nounced, even  where  proof  was  most  incumbent  upon  them. 
The  refutation  of  materialism  in  De  Ronald's '  Eecherches  3ur 
les  Premiers  Objets  de  nos  Connaissances  Morales,'  IE  an  excep- 
tion to  this  statement,  is  the  only  one. 

The  writers  in  question  did  not  stop  with  opposition  to 
sensationalism.  Tliey  went  on  to  attack  modern  pliilosophy 
in  its  principle  and  entire  development.  De  Maistre  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  Bacon  a  scientific  charlatan,  and  laid  it  down 
as  a  principle  tliat  "contempt  for  Locke  is  the  beginning  of 
knowledge."  De  Bonald  argued  that  the  history  of  philosophy 
was  nothing  else  than  a  history  of  the  variations  of  philo- 
sophical schools,  which  loft  no  other  impression  on  the  reader 
than  an  insurmountable  disgust  at  all  philosophical  researches. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Essai '  of 
Lamennais,  and  the  whole  of  its  '  Defense,'  were  devoted  to 
show  that  all  philosophy  since  Descartes  was  radically  vicious, 
—that  its  metliod  was  identical  with  that  employed  by  religious 
heretics,  and  that  it  ended  inevitably  in  scepticism. 

The  explanation  of  this  direct  and  conscious  antagonism  to 
modem  philosophy  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  takes  us  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  theocratic  theory.  The  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  advocated  the  rights  of  reason  or  rights 
of  man  in  a  one-sided  and  exaggerated  way :  they  had  given, 
that  is  to  say,  an  undue  prominence  to  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidualism ;  liad  pushed  it  too  far ;  and  had  forgotten  the  claims 
of  tlie  principle  which  limits  it.  The  consequences  had  been 
terrible.  This  caused  in  the  way  of  reaction  another  party  to 
arise,  who  could  see  only  the  evil  which  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidualism had  caused  or  occasioned,  and  who  pushed  the  com- 
plementary principle  of  authority  to  a  farther  but  contrary 
extreme.  They  saw  that  to  make  any  man,  however  wise, 
and  still  more  to  moke  every  mau,  however  foolish,  believe  that 
any  private  judgment  or  private  crotchet  of  his  was  entitled 
to  as  much  deference  as  great  institutions  which  had  lasted  for 
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Bges»  and  which  were  still  satisfying  in  a  large  measure  the 
reasons  of  vast  masses  of  men,  was  not  only  to  make  them 
believe  a  falsehood,  but  a  falsehood  disniptive  of  the  con- 
tinuity between  the  present  and  the  past  of  humanity,  and 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  family,  the  Church,  or 
Iho  State;  one  which  meant,  in  fact,  the  entire  dissolution  of 
society.     Hence  they  rushed  into  the  breach  to  oppose  it. 

The  easiest  way,  however,  of  opposing  a  doctrine,  that  which 
first  suggests  itself,  and  which  at  first  sight  seems  the  most  pro- 
mising of  success,  is  direct  denial  of  it  and  the  affirmation  of  the 
contrary, — the  assertion  and  defence  of  the  antagonistic  prin- 
ciple as  the  exclusive  truth.  And  this  was  how  the  reaction 
combated  the  Kevolution.  The  principle  of  individual  inde- 
pendence had  been  taught  ao  as  to  be  scarcely  compatible,  if 
not  altogether  incompatible,  with  that  of  social  authority ;  now 
that  of  social  authority  was  so  taught  as  to  be  incompatible 
with  individual  independence.  Order  had  been  sacrificed  to 
progress;  now  progress  was  sacrificed  to  order  The  present 
had  been  gloritied  at  the  expense  of  the  past;  now  the  past 
was  glorified  at  the  expense  of  the  present.  A  theocracy  was 
held  forth  as  the  very  ideal  of  society,  and  democracy  de- 
nounced as  an  insanity.  Passive  obedience  was  represented  as 
the  source  of  all  virtue ;  the  exercise  of  individual  indepen- 
dence as  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  tradition,  supernatural  in  its 
origin,  as  the  source  of  all  truth  ;  and  free  inquiry  as  the  source 
only  of  error. 

Now,  which  of  these  two  doctrines,  thus  held  as  antagonistic 
and  mutually  exclusive,  was  the  truest  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  modem  thought?  There  could  be  but  one  answer.  The 
men  of  the  reaction  themselves  could  not  refuse  for  a  moment 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Revolution  was  the  legitimate  heir  of 
the  preceding  four  ceuturitis, — the  completest  assertion  in  poli- 
tics of  the  same  principles  which  the  Renaissance  had  introduced 
into  literature,  the  Refonnation  into  religion,  and  Cartesianism 
into  philosophy.  They  felt  that  their  own  doctrine  was  ancient 
as  opposed  to  modern,  and  they  were  too  honest  to  conceal  or 
disavow  what  they  felt.  On  the  contrary,  they  proclaimed  their 
conviction  that  the  last  four  centuries  were  wrong  in  root  and 
branches,  and  nowhere  more  obviously  wrong  than  in  philo- 
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BOph)',  which,  if  it  have  no  other  merite,  has  at  least  that  of 
being  ever  the  clearest  expression  of  the  spirit  of  its  age.  Its 
systems  seemed  to  them  to  contradict  and  destroy  one  another, 
and  to  leave,  as  they  passed  in  rapid  succession,  not  a  wrack 
behind,  because  all  were  ba.sed  on  the  hopelessly  false  founda- 
lion  that  in  order  to  find  truth  the  mind  must  seek  it  in  itself, 
in  its  own  consciousness,  and  differed  only  as  to  what  principle 
of  the  mind,  what  faculty  of  the  conscious  being,  should  be 
supposed  to  have  in  it  the  supreme  criterion  of  certainty, 
wliether  sense,  or  feeling,  or  reason,  Cartesians  and  Baconians, 
sensationalists  and  idealists,  dogmatists  and  sceptics,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  writers  we  are  speaking  of.  alike  started  from 
the  ego  or  individual  consciousness ;  and  to  reason  from  this 
datum,  they  were  agreed,  could  only  land  in  universal  scepti- 
cism, if  the  reasoning  were  carried  far  enough.^ 

The  ground,  they  thought,  on  which  the  temple  of  truth 
ought  to  be  raised  must  be  sought  elsewhere, — not  in  man  but 
out  of  him.  And  the  criterion  of  truth,  they  thought,  must  be 
sought  not  in  the  individual  but  in  the  race.  The  individual, 
they  held,  has  no  true  life  or  light  except  in  the  race  ;  and  the 
race  has  in  like  manner  no  true  life  or  light  except  in  God. 
The  general  reason  of  man  is  represented  by  them  as  the 
absolute  rule  of  every  particular  reason,  and  the  reason  of  God 
primitively  revealed  as  the  absolute  rule  and  only  true  foun- 
dation of  general  reason.  The  reason  of  the  individual  when 
it  seeks  to  guide  itself  wanders  in  darkness;  and  only  by  re- 
nouncing itself,  only  by  the  self-denial  wliich  constitutes  faith 
in  tradition,  or  common  or  catholic  consent,  does  it  unite  itself 
to  its  kindred  and  its  Creator,  aud  come  under  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  true  light  which  shiueth  in  darkness  and  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

It  was  as  a  supposed  philosopliical  basis  for  this  doctrine 
that  the  theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  language  elaborated 
by  Be  Bonald  appeared  to  the  theocratists  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  scientilic  acliievements.     According  to  this  theory, 


>  AU  Uie  M-gument«  uied  by  Brousnui  in  hu  trMtiw  *  De  I'lrriUtloti  et  de  U 
FoUe'  (1828),  mad  by  Comte  ftg«iiut  the  psychological  method,  ifa«  inductive 
study  of  cooKiaiuDeu,  hkd  been  prevtoualy  euiployod  by  De  Booftld,  De  I^aroen. 
Dais,  and  D'Eokstein. 
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man  was  the  passive  recipient  of  language,  and  with  langnage 
of  UiQugbt:  language  being  not  tlie  product  but  the  condition 
of  thought.  Language,  holds  De  Bonald,  contains  all  thought, 
and  man  can  have  nothing  in  his  thought  which  is  not  revealed 
to  him  by  his  speech,  the  relation  of  thought  and  language  being 
like  that  of  light  and  the  organ  of  vision,  so  that  man  can  no 
more  tlxink  without  words,  or  otherwise  than  words  will  allow 
him,  than  he  can  see  without  light  or  anything  else  than  light 
discloses  to  him.  Language,  which  is  thus  not  merely  the 
instrument  but  the  very  life  and  substance  of  intelligence,  he 
further  maintains,  is  of  miraculous  origin,  or  the  immediate,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  mediate,  gift  of  God.  In  proof  it 
is  argued  that  it  cannot  have  been  invented  by  man's  reason, 
for  man  has  no  reason  until  he  has  language ;  that  Scripture 
represents  it  as  the  direct  gift  of  God  to  the  first  parents  of 
the  human  race;  that  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  representa- 
tion is  confirmed  by  philological  research,  which  establishes 
the  original  unity  and  essential  identity  of  all  language;  and 
that  an  examination  of  its  nature  clearly  shows  it  to  be  far 
too  complex  and  elaborate,  far  too  perfect  and  difficult,  to  be 
the  work  of  man.  This  hypothesis  of  De  Bonald  implies  the 
.truth  of  the  fundamental  error  of  Condillac — namely,  that 
human  nature  is  mere  sense  and  purely  passive ;  it  proceeds 
ou  a  ^^ew  of  the  relation  of  language  to  thought,  and  of 
revelation  to  reason,  which  is  not  only  unproved  but  inherently 
absurd;  and  it  is  defended  by  arguments  which  are  either 
unsound  or  irrelevant;  but  it  was  very  natural  that  it  sliould 
be  readily  accepted  by  the  theocratists.  Its  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  speech  was  equally  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
reason  and  of  society,  and  consequently  of  all  that  reason  has 
produced  and  society  has  experienced.  It  referred  all  these 
origins  to  revelation,  and  made  tradition  or  the  transmission  of 
revelation  the  substance  or  life  of  history,  the  law  and  limit  of 
rational  and  voluntary  activity.  It  led  directly  to  the  result 
which  the  theocratists  were  above  all  anxious  to  demonstrate — 
viz.,  that  man  is  dependent  for  his  intelligence,  its  operations 
so  far  as  legitimate,  and  its  conclusions,  religious,  moral, 
political,  and  social,  so  far  as  true,  on  tradition  flowing  from  a 
primitive  revelation. 
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They  were,  of  course,  hostile  to  the  hypothesis  that  man  had 
gradually  raised  himself  from  a  state  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism to  one  of  science  and  civilisation.  They  treated  this 
even  then  prevalent  opinion  as  merely  a  popular  delnsion, 
le  rive  favori.  The  primitive  age  was,  according  to  them, 
truly  the  golden  age ;  and  the  first  men  were  superior  to  their 
descendants  both  in  intellect  and  in  virtue.  In  the  pagan 
religions  and  philosophies  they  saw  only  more  or  less  corrupt 
forms  of  the  most  ancient  religion  and  science;  and  whatever 
truths  they  contained  they  believed  to  have  descended  from 
the  revelation  communicated  to  the  earliest  parents  of  man- 
kind. They  regarded  the  savage  state  as  in  all  its  phases  and 
degrees  the  resnlt  of  a  process  of  degradation  and  of  departure 
from  divine  truth  which  had  its  origin  in  Adam's  sin.  They 
considered  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  as  going  far  to  explain 
history.  They  rejected  the  doctrine  of  progress  aa  a  pre- 
sumptuous falsehood  which  history  contradicted. 

They  were  equally  averse  to  the  theory  of  Kousseau  that 
society  originated  in  a  contract,  in  the  combination  and  com- 
promise of  a  uumber  of  individual  wills.  They  attached  but 
little  value  to  the  individual.  They  regarded  man,  apart  from 
society,  as  merely  a  potentiality  or  an  abstraction.  Man,  ac- 
cording to  their  view,  becomes  a  real  person,  an  actual  man, 
only  through  participation  in  the  life  of  society.  Not  indi- 
viduals, but  the  family,  the  State,  and  the  Church  are  the  true 
social  units.  lAmenuais*  whole  doctrine  of  truth,  certitude, 
and  authority  implies  the  vanity  of  mere  individual  reason  and 
will  "  It  is  not  individuals,"  says  De  Bonald,  "  which  con- 
stitute society,  but  society  which  constitutes  individuals,  since 
individuals  exist  only  in  and  for  society."  De  Maistre  will  not 
recognise  indi\iduals,  "  men,"  at  all ;  they  seem  to  him  only 
abstractions.  Hence  he  pronounces  the  proclamation  of  "  the 
rights  of  man  "  one  of  the  most  foolish  acts  of  the  Revolution. 
"There  is,"  he  writes,  "no  man  in  the  world.  T  have  seen 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  Russians;  but  as  for  man,  I  declare  that 
I  have  never  met  him  in  my  life." 

The  tlieocratists  further  held  that  society  ought  not  to  be 
r^arded  as  a  mechanism,  but  as  an  oi'ganism.  They  charged 
the  revolutionists  with  having  done  just  the  opposite — with 
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having  supposed  that  laws  could  be  instituted,  constitutions 
made,  and  societies  created^  by  the  mere  will  and  wisdom  of 
men.  According  to  their  own  view,  on  the  contrary,  God  alone 
instituted  laws ;  constitutions  are  not  made,  but  grow ;  and 
societies  are  natural  organisms  which  the  skill  of  man  is  power- 
less to  produce.  An  implicit  belief  to  this  efTect  may  be  safely 
ascribed  to  the  whole  the«x;ratic  party.  De  Bonald's  theory  of 
society  is  a  delineation  of  society  as  an  organic  system.  Dc 
Maistre,  however,  must  be  credited  with  having  alone  presented 
the  view  with  appropriate  explicitness  and  clearness.  Alan,  he 
tells  us,  although  capable  of  modifying  all  that  lies  within  the 
sphere  of  his  activity,  can  create  nothing  either  in  the  physical 
or  moral  world.  He  can,  for  example,  plant,  tend,  and  train  a 
tree;  but  he  never  fancies  that  he  can  make  a  tree.  He  lias 
no  more  reason  for  imagining  that  he  can  make  a  constitution. 
To  assign  to  any  assembly  of  men  the  task  of  making  a  con- 
stitution is  a  more  insane  procedure  than  any  which  takes  place 
in  lunatic  asylums.  A  constitution  is  the  whole  of  the  organic 
conditions  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  people,  and,  therefore,  not 
a  thing  which  can  be  produced  at  will  or  made  to  order,  like  a 
loom  or  an  engine  or  an  article  of  furniture.  Tt  is  a  natural 
thing,  and  tlierefor©  no  art  of  man  can  make  it:  art  can  only 
produce  artificial  things;  nature  alone  can  do  natural  things. 
It  is  a  living  thing,  and  nothing  which  lives  is  the  result  of 
human  deliberation  or  human  decree.  The  rights  of  peoples 
are  never  written.  Xo  nation  which  has  not  liberty  can  give 
itself  liberty.  Xothing  great  is  great  to  begin  with  All  normal 
social  movement  is  continuous  and  unconscious.  All  healthy 
social  institutions  are  the  pro<lucts  of  time  and  history. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  De  Alaistre's  teaching  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  his  '  Considerations  sur  la  France.'  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  identical  with  the  doctrine  of  what  is  knoNvn 
as  the  Historical  School.  De  Maistre  was  the  most  notable 
French  precursor  of  Savigny,  the  founder  of  that  school.  And 
80  far  as  general  principles  were  concerned,  Savigny  did  not 
add  to  what  De  Alaistre  laid  down.  Yet  the  latter  diflered 
from  the  former  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
more  one-sided  and  extreme.  He  went  nearer  to  assertion  of 
the  uselessuess  of  reflection  and  discussion  in  political  life; 
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nearer  to  the  elimination  of  reason  from  among  the  means  oE 
social  progress,  and  to  the  representation  of  histoiy  as  a  merely 
instructive  process.  In  the  second  place,  whereas  the  general 
political  theory  of  Savigny  was  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
of  historical  continuity,  tliat  of  De  Maistre  was  in  glaring  con- 
tTftdiction  to  it.  The  revolntiooista  had  endeavoured  to  throw 
off  and  abolish  the  medieval  tradition  of  authority  in  order  to 
realise  the  modern  tradition  of  liberty  which  had  been  growing 
up  since  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  De  Maistre  and  those  whom 
he  represented  were  bent  on  obliterating  this  later  tradition, 
and  on  expelling  and  destroying  the  spirit  of  the  centuries 
which  had  nourished  and  strengthened  it.  But  manifestly  this 
too  was  an  attempt  to  break  the  continuity  of  history.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  tear  out  of  history  the  centuries  nearest  to  his 
own  time.  History  never  shows  us  individuals  or  nations  going 
back  to  the  ages  which  they  have  outgrown. 

The  writers  with  whose  views  on  history  we  are  now  occu- 
pied detested  what  they  called  liberalism  or  iudiflerentiam ; 
and  in  assailing  it  they  attacked  all  the  primary  rights  and 
essential  liberties  of  man.  They  represented  the  claim  to  exer- 
cise private  judgment  as  impiety  towards  God  and  rebellion 
against  the  authorities  that  He  had  ordained ;  religious  tolera- 
tion as  the  persecution  of  true  religion ;  the  concession  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  fi-ecdom  of  the  press  as  the  approval 
of  all  their  possible  abuses;  and  the  granting  of  electoral  or 
self-governing  powei-s  to  the  people  as  a  violation  of  the  divine 
order  of  society  sure  to  produce  anarchy  and  ruin.  They  fought 
against  liberty  in  every  form.  They  combated  especially  the 
independence  of  reason.  Faith,  not  reason,  and  submission, 
not  freedom,  seemed  to  them  the  true  conditions  of  social 
existence. 

They  defended  the  cause  of  absolute  authority  alike  in 
Church  and  State.  As  to  the  former,  Liberal  Catholicism, 
Protestantism,  deism,  atheism,  were  all  condemned  as  but  so 
many  stages  of  deviation  and  descent  from  the  true  religion, 
the  sure  and  eternal  basis  of  social  order.  Gallicanism  was 
keenly  attacked;  its  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies 
unsparingly  exposed.  The  right  of  the  State  to  limit 
sphere  or  control  the  action  of  the  Church  was  strongly 
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nied.  The  right  of  the  Church  to  freedom  was  strongly 
affirmeii ;  but  what  was  meaut  by  it  was  a  right  to  despotic 
licence,  the  right  of  the  hierarchy  to  usurp  the  rights  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Churcli,  and  even  to  lord  it  over  all 
mankind  in  matters  of  education,  morality,  and  religion,  De 
Bonald,  De  Maistre,  and  Lameunais  %vere  at  one  in  claiming 
for  the  Church  this  sort  of  freedom,  in  ascribing  to  it  this  sort 
of  authority.  They  differed  somewhat  as  to  where  the  freedom 
and  autbority  resided.  De  Bonald  was  not  strictly  ultramon- 
tauist.  He  placed  infallibility  and  sovereignty,  not  in  the 
Pope,  but  in  the  Church  as  a  whole.  He  held  that  a  general 
coimcil  was  superior  to  the  Pope.  But  he  was  decidedly  anti- 
Galtican  and  absolutist,  maintaining  the  unlimited  authority 
of  the  Church,  as  represented  by  a  general  council,  even  in 
the  political  sphere.  De  Maistre  maintained  the  Pope  to  be 
infallible  and  superior  to  a  general  council,  yet  xmable  to  dis- 
pense with  the  bishops,  his  necessary  organs,  not  instruments 
that  he  may  use  or  not  as  he  pleases.  In  his  famous  work, 
'  Du  Pape/  he  argtied  that  infallibility  was  necessarily  implied 
in  sovereignty,  and  that  the  sovereiguty  of  the  Pope  had  its 
divine  warrant  in  the  manner  of  its  acquisition,  in  the  history 
of  the  growth  and  services  of  the  papacy.  Hence  the  work 
is  largely  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  papal  power. 
As  such,  we  can  not  only  admire  its  cleverness,  but  may 
readily  grant  it  to  be  much  truer  than  any  professedly  his- 
torical survey  which  traces  the  growth  of  the  papacy  mainly 
to  deceit  and  corruption.  History,  however,  can  only  justify 
historical  right,  and  historical  right  falls  infinitely  short  of 
absolute  right.  Whatever  history  gives  it  may  also  take  away. 
Lamennais  was  far  the  most  iiiHuential  advoc^iLe  of  the  ultra- 
montane creed  in  its  entirety.  He  taught  with  a  success 
which  he  himself  soon  came  to  deplore,  but  the  effects  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  undo :  that  without  the  Pope  there 
can  be  no  Church,  without  the  Church  no  Christianity,  with- 
out Christianity  no  true  religion,  and  without  true  religion 
no  proper  social  order ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  welfare  not 
only  of  the  Churcb  but  of  society  depended  on  the  Pope  as 
the  organ  of  the  divine  law,  of  which  kings  are  merely  the 
minlstert-.      He   inculcated   papal   infallibility  as  not  only  a 
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religious  dogma,  and  necessary  to  the  safety  and  strength  of 
the  Church,  but  alsu  as  the  central  truth  of  political  science 
and  the  guiding  principle  of  history,  the  recognition  of  wliich 
can  alone  secure  peace,  stability,  and  prosperity  to  nations. 

As  to  the  State,  it  was  argued  that  sovereignty  in  the  secular 
sphere  corresponds  to  infallibility  in  the  religious  sphere,  and 
must,  like  it,  be  one  and  indivisible,  and  entitled  to  unques- 
tioning submission.  "  The  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century/' 
says  De  Maistre,  "  ascribed  the  sovereignty  to  the  Church — ie^ 
to  the  people.  The  eighteenth  century  carried  the  principle 
into  politics.  It  is  the  same  system,  the  same  folly,  under 
another  name."  llie  temporal  power,  it  was  admitted,  ought 
to  be  subject,  indeed,  to  the  spiritual  power,  to  which  it  is 
naturally  inferior,  because  a  more  distant  and  a  feebler  emana- 
tion from  the  divine  power ;  but  it  can  only  be  limited  from 
above,  not  from  below — only  by  the  Pope,  not  by  its  subjects. 
They  have  no  right  to  judge  it,  and  still  less  to  resist  it  and  to 
impose  conditions  on  it.  The  constitutional  Government  of 
Britain  was  in  this  lij^ht  specially  offensive  to  the  genuine 
representatives  of  the  theocratic  school.  De  Maistre  con- 
temptuously pronounced  it  "  an  insular  peculiarity  utterly 
unworthy  of  imitation;"  and  De  Bonald  calmly  said  that, 
"mainly  owing  to  its  defects,  the  English  are  by  far  the  most 
backward  among  civilised  peoples."  De  Bonald's  own  type  of 
a  good  government  was  ancient  Egypt,  with  its  Pharaohs  sur- 
rounded by  priests,  and  seated  on  the  summit  of  an  organised 
system  of  rigidly  defined  castes.  The  adherents  of  the  theo- 
cratic party  in  general  adopted  the  social  ideal  of  the  medieval 
hierarcliy,  and  glorified  the  personages  and  institutions  that 
had  come  nearest  realising  it. 

The  theocratists  sought  support  for  their  theorems  in  the 
Bible ;  but  they  had  to  misinterpret  and  misapply  its  state- 
ments in  order  to  seem  to  find  it.  De  Bonald's  hypothesis  of 
the  revealed  origin  of  speech  and  reason,  science,  art,  and 
government,  was  an  extravagant  exaggeration  of  a  few  words 
of  Scripture,  which  it  was  unreasonable  to  use  at  all  in  the 
discussion  of  a  scientific  problem.  De  Maistre  professed  to 
found  on  Scripture,  l>nt  had  no  warrant  for  the  profession 
when  he  represented  all  the  evils  which  afflict  society  aa  only 
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punishments,  and  pnniahmenta  of  original  sin.  Nothing  can 
be  more  intensely  unchristian,  as  well  as  inhuman,  than  his 
glorification  of  the  scaffold,  his  eulogy  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
his  vindication  of  war  as  an  eternal  ordinance  of  God  and  .1 
fundamental  law  of  the  world.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposed 
both  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter  of  the  Gospel  than  to  main- 
tain, as  he  does,  that  "  the  earth  is  for  ever  crying  for  the  blood 
of  man  and  beast ; "  that  it  is  *'  an  immense  altar,  on  which  all 
that  lives  must  be  immolated  without  ceasing  and  without  end 
until  the  consummation  of  ages,  the  extinction  of  evil,  the 
death  of  death ; "  and  that  God  has  laid  on  man  the  charge 
of  slaughtering  his  fellow-men»  and  has  made  wars  and  battles, 
the  incessant  effusion  of  human  blood,  a  condition  of  divine 
acceptance  and  mercy.  Yet  he  passes  off  these  revolting  false- 
hoods as  truths  derived  from  revelation.  Lamennais,  in  his 
references  to  Scripture,  generally  shows  himself  a  loose  and 
capricious  exegete. 

The  writers  whose  views  regarding  history  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  set  forth  were  men  of  exceptional  abilities  and 
varied  gifts ;  but  they  were  also  men  of  utterly  unscientific 
minds.  They  were  essentially  dojimatists,  rhetoricians,  preach- 
ers, and  pleaders,  not  men  inclined  by  nature  or  qualified  by 
training  to  seek  truth  in  a  proper  and  rational  way.  They 
were  ignorant  of  what  science  and  scientific  method  are,  and 
also  ignorant  of  their  ignorance.  M.  de  Bonald  was  the 
acknowledged  philosopher  of  the  theocratic  school ;  but  liow 
little  he  knew  of  true  science  is  decisively  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  took  for  scientific  laws,  for  principles  explanatory  of 
real  things,  these  two  most  absurd  propositions:  that  nil 
things  are  included  imder  one  or  other  of  the  three  terms  of 
thought, — cause,  mean,  and  effect, — and  that  wliat  the  cause 
is  to  the  mean  the  mean  is  to  the  effect.  In  metaphysics, 
the  trinitarian  formula  appears  as  God,  mediator,  and  man ; 
in  religion,  as  the  Church,  priests,  and  laity;  in  the  State, 
as  king,  ministers  or  nobles,  and  people;  in  the  family,  as 
father,  mother,  and  child  ;  and  in  the  individual,  as  soul,  sense, 
and  body.  All  these  special  formulse,  M.  de  Bonald  holds, 
correspond  to  one  another  in  virtue  of  their  common  rela- 
tion to  the  general  formula ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  king  is 
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in  the  State  and  the  father  in  the  family  what  God  is  in  the 
univerae ;  and  further,  the  terms  of  each  formula  are  related  to 
one  another  as  the  terms  of  every  other,  the  cause  being  always 
to  the  mean  as  the  mean  to  the  effect.  The  result  is  obvious, 
and  yet  startling — a  complete  theory  of  the  theocracy,  of  abso- 
lutism in  Church,  State^  and  family,  capable  of  being  expressed 
in  algebra. 


The  ultramoutanbt  theory  of  history  need  not  be  traced 
farther.  The  lievolution  of  1830  showed  so  plainly  that  the 
French  people  would  not  tolerate  political  absolutism,  that  for 
a  time  those  who  had  been  advocating  it  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion deemed  it  prudent  to  be  silent.  A  Liberal  Catholicism 
arose,  and  strove  to  reconcile  the  Church  and  society  by  gaining 
the  former  over  to  the  side  of  popular  rights  and  Uberties.  But 
when  this  gradually  came  to  be  seen  to  be  a  hopeless  task,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  revolutionary  and  socialistic  spirit  gained 
ground,  ultramontanism  reappeared.  Immediately  before  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  during  the  Second  Empire,  the  most 
active  propagandist  of  its  principles  was  the  violent,  domineer- 
ing, and  unscrupulous  publicist,  M.  Louis  Veuillot,  editor  of 
*  L'Univers,'  and  its  worthiest  and  most  cultured  advocate  was 
M.  Blanc  de  Saint-Bonnet,  author  of  L'TJnit^  Spirituelle,'  2d  ed., 
1845,  "La  Kestauration  fran^aise,'  1851,  'De  I'Affaiblissemeut  de 
]a  Raison  et  de  la  Decadence  en  Europe,'  2d  ed.,  1854,  'L'lnfailli- 
bilit^  au  point  de  vue  meLaphysique,'  1861,  and  other  writinpis. 
The  works  of  M.  de  Saint-Bonnet  have  many  merite.and  abound 
in  good  thoughts  and  wise  counsels  lucidly  and  vigorously  ex- 
]>ressed.  But  so  far  as  historical  theory  is  concerned  they  add 
Uitle,  if  anything,  to  what  had  been  said  by  De  Bonald,  De 
Maistre,  and  Lamennais.  The  historical  generalisations  which 
they  contain  show  neither  extensive  nor  accurate  liistorical 
knowledge,  and  his  judgments  on  particular  historical  events 
are  generally  wanting  in  impartiality  and  moderation. 

The  '  Bibliotheque  nouvelle,'  edited  by  M.  Veuillot,  was  begun 
in  1850  with  a  work  *De  la  Philosophic  de  I'Histoire'  by  M. 
Roux-Lavergne.  In  this  work  the  philosophy  of  history  is  ex- 
plicitly identified  with  the  theology  of  history,  and,  in  fact,  is 
practically  treated  as  a  branch  of  CathoHc  apologetics.     In  the 
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opinion  of  M.  Veuillot,  the  philosophy  of  history  had  heen  in- 
vented in  order  to  destroy  Catholicism;  M.  Koux-Lavergne  at- 
tempts to  compose  a  philosophy  of  history  which  will  be  a 
verification  of  Catholic  dogmas. 


TT. 

In  the  party  of  reaction  which  rose  into  prominence  at  the 
Restoration,  all  who  were  absolutists  in  politics  were  not  tra- 
ditionalists or  ultmmontanifits  in  religion.  Count  Ferrand 
(1758-1821),  as  a  historical  theorist,  represented  this  type  of 
opinion.  While  decidedly  opposed  to  allowing  the  people  any 
share  in  the  government  of  their  country,  and  a  sternly  Iiostile 
critic  of  the  creed  as  to  the  rights  of  man  proclaimed  hy  the 
Revolution,  he  was  also  a  severe  judge  of  tlie  papacy  and  of 
ita  policy.  Two  of  his  works  must  be  mentioned^  but  need  not 
be  dwelt  on.  The  'foprit  de  Tllistoire,'  4  torn.,  1802.  is  an 
attempt  to  give,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  son,  a  general 
view  of  the  great  epochs  of  history,  and  to  trace  especially 
what  its  author  regards  as  the  true  substance  and  main  move- 
ment of  history;  the  progress  of  government  and  laws  and 
their  influence  on  manners  and  public  happiness.  Its  central 
idea,  perhaps,  is  that  political  law  rests  on  moral  law,  and 
moral  law  on  divine  law.  It  is  a  book  of  little  valua  The 
epochs  of  history  are  not  determined  in  it  according  to  any 
principle;  the  generalisations  in  it  are  few  and  insignificant; 
and  the  reflections  which  it  contains  are  commonplace  and 
supsrScial.  The  '  Theorio  des  IMvolutions/  4  torn.,  is  a  consid- 
erably better  work.  It  abounds  in  condemnation  of  Napo- 
leon, and  hence,  although  printed  in  1811,  was  not  published 
until  1817.  It  treats  first  of  physical  revolutions  in  relation 
to  their  political  ellects,  and  then  of  reUgious  revolutions  and 
their  political  effects;  but  five  of  the  nine  books  of  which  it 
consists  deal  with  jKjlitical  revolutions.  Such  revolutions  are 
described  as  *'  moral  maladies  attached  to  empires  as  physical 
revolutions  to  the  human  species,  and  referable  to  causes  which 
produce  them  in  all  times  and  places,  although  always  with 
modifications  according  to  times  and  places."  Starting  from 
this  view  of  their  nature,  it  is  argued  that  there  must  be  a 
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theorj'  of  revolutions,  just  as  there  is  a  theory  of  laws.  This 
theory  he  endeavours  to  supply  by  a  study  of  the  species, 
causes,  occasions,  pretexts,  motives,  immediate  effects,  and 
enduring  consequences  of  revolutions.  The  study  is  commend- 
ably  comprehensive,  but  generally  wants  thoroughness.  The 
most  interesting  portion  of  it  is  that  which  treats  of  the  effects 
of  revolutions  (vii.)  It  is  of  a  truthfulness  altogether  remark- 
able, and  obviously  drawn  directly  from  the  life.  The  rest  of 
his  work  a  study  of  history  under  the  guidance  of  Aristotle, 
Bossuet,  and  Montesquieu  might  have  enabled  him  to  write ; 
but  this  part  of  it  could  not  have  been  composed  had  he  not 
been  an  interested  and  observant  witness  of  the  tremendous 
revolution  through  which  his  country  passed  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Many  of  the  positions  laid 
down  by  him  regarding  that  revolution  have  since  been  elab- 
orately maintained  by  M.  Taine,  very  possibly  without  know- 
ledge of  the  views  of  the  earlier  writer.  Also  specially  worthy 
of  bein^'  noted  is  the  use  which  he  makes  (iv.  4)  of  Aristotle's 
distinctioa  between  absolute  and  proportional  equality.  He 
has  forcibly  shown  that  to  affirm  absolute  equality  as  a  politi- 
cal principle  must  destroy  liberty  and  establish  despotism. 
Count  Ferrand  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  spirit 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Its  chief  aim  be  believed  to  be  an 
impious  desire  to  destroy  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  all 
religion.  Ixx  his  own  opinion  the  union  of  religion  and  of  the 
State  has  been  felt  in  all  times  and  countries  to  be  a  natuml 
and  sound  principle,  and  is,  in  fact,  altogtilher  necessary  to  the 
preservation  and  welfare  of  communities.  Religion  is  the 
true  basis  of  civil  society,  of  policy,  and  of  legislation. 

It  must  further  be  observed  that  all  those  who  were  theoc- 
ratists  and  traditionalists  in  religion  were  not  absolutists  in 
politics.  M.  Ballanche  (1776-1847)  was  an  insUince,  and  he  too 
was  among  the  historiosophists.  He  was  a  man  of  delicate 
and  easily  moved  sensibility  and  lively  imagination ;  of  gentle 
and  tolerant  disposition ;  of  meditative  and  mystical,  not  ratio- 
cinative  or  dogmatic  mind.  He  was  fertile  in  peculiar  and 
ingenious  views,  but  very  sparing  of  proofs,  and  very  imper- 
fectly aware  of  when  they  were  needed.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  Frenchman  who,  prior  to  Michelet,  had  gained  a  real 
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insight  into  the  ideas  of  Vico ;  and  he  was  also  among  the  first 
of  French  writers  sympathetically  to  appreciate  that  regenera- 
tion of  the  Grernian  genius  which  showed  itself  in  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  Winckelmann  and  Herder,  Goerres  and  SchelUng,  and 
Creuzer.  His  literary  career  began  iu  1801,  with  a  book  on 
'Sentim(?nt  conaidtSrue  dang  sea  rapports  avec  la  Litt^rature  et 
les  Arts.'  His  views  on  history  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  his 
•  Essai  sur  les  institutions  aociales  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  lea 
idte  nouvelleg/  1S18,  and  'Paliug<5n«sie  Sociale/  1823-30. 
Two  unversified  poems  which  had  once  a  certain  celebrity, 
'Antigone/  1814,  and  the  'Vision  d*Hebal,'  1831,  may  be 
regarded  as  so  far  complementary  to  them.  Ballanche  was  iu 
all  respects  a  romanticist.^ 

The  idea  which  pervades  and  unifies  hia  historical  views  is 
that  history  is  a  progressive  rehabilitation  of  humanity  from 
the  evils  of  the  Fall,  marked  by  successive  iniiiaiuma,  palin- 
geneses.  Man  gradually  raises  himself  from  the  state  into 
which  he  sank  through  his  first  sin,  by  a  series  of  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  devoteduess  which  unloose,  one  by  one,  the  bur- 
dens that  press  upon  him,  and  remove  the  obstacles  which 
nature  and  society  oppose  to  his  advancement.  These  acts  of 
redemption  and  deliverance  are  in  most  instances  performed 
by  individuals,  but  the  benefits  of  them  devolve  on  communi- 
ties in  accordance  with  tlie  law  of  revertibility  on  which  De 
Maistre  had  so  emphatically  insisted. 

As  regards  the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  he  was,  ia  the 
main,  a  disciple  of  Vico.  Like  Vico,  he  deemed  the  struggle  of 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  to  be  the  key  to  its  explanation — 
the  fact  which  determined  the  stages  of  historic  movement 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  Like  Vico  also,  he 
represented  mythology  as  being  a  kind  of  history  of  the  oldest 
societies,  and  saw  in  languages  the  most  ancient  archives  of 
the  human  race. 

As  regards  the  Christian  world,  Vico  could  no  longer  serve 
him  as  a  guide.    According  to  M.  Ballanche,  Christianity  is  an 


'  There  aro  essaya  on  Bftlluncbe  by  Saint«-BeuTe,  De  Lftprvle,  and  J.  J. 
Ampere.  His  general  sjsteni  of  thought  faaa  been  wall  expounded  by  "hi.  Ferrac 
("Traditionalume  et  UltrnmontaQiaaie '},  and  by  U.  Bug.  Blum  ('Crit.  Phil.'  of 
30th  Jane  1887). 
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eminently  plebeian  religion.  It  is  the  law  of  emancipation 
and  of  grace  for  all ;  it  secures  to  the  whole  human  race  the 
right  to  liberty  and  equality.  Its  spirit  was  misunderstood  in 
the  middle  age,  and  it  is  vain  to  imagine  that  mankind  can  be 
satisfied  by  the  restoration  of  medieval  institutions.  It  is  the 
perfect  and  final  religion.  It  is  the  permanent  and  inex- 
haustible aounie  of  progress.  Within  it  there  is  room  for  the 
utmost  possible  progress,  "  Fundamentally  and  in  itself,  in- 
deed, religion  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  progressive.  But  in  the 
measure  that  time  moves  on,  the  veils  fall,  the  seals  of  the 
sacred  book  are  broken,  a  new  spirit  burses  forth  from  under 
the  letter  of  the  old  texts,  and  things  appear  under  an  alto- 
gether fresh  light." 

Ballanche  supposed  the  material  of  all  truth  to  be  a  aacred 
tradition,  which,  while  ever  substantially  the  same,  was  also 
ever  varying.  He  fully  accepted  the  doctrine  that  language 
was  a  revelation ;  that  it  had  been  directly  and  immediately 
taught  by  God  to  the  first  man ;  that  the  words  of  God  were 
what  originally  communicated  thoughts  to  man ;  but  he  insisted 
on  the  gradual  alteration  and  development  both  of  the  contents 
and  form  of  this  revelation,  both  of  language  itself  and  the 
spiritual  truths  it  conveyed  -  and  even  divided  the  whole  move- 
ment of  history  into  epochs  corresponding  to  the  chief  phases 
through  which  language  had  passed.  First,  language  was  merehj 
spoken.  This  was  when  man  was  in  his  naive  and  graceful 
childhood,  when  all  the  world  around  him  appeared  in  the 
colours  of  poetry,  when  religion  was  an  intuition  and  inspira- 
tion, when  reiletition  had  scarcely  dawned  and  speculation  and 
doubt  were  unknown,  and  when  song  was  the  common  channel 
by  which  the  divine  word  passed  from  heart  to  heart.  In 
this  stage  the  sacred  deposit  of  spii'itual  truth  transmitted  in 
language  was  in  imminent  danger  of  l>eing  corrupted,  owing  to 
the  vague  and  unfixed  character  of  its  medium  or  form  or 
vehicle,  and  society  had  to  be  distributed  into  castes,  with 
priests  and  poets  specially  set  apart  to  pre9er%'e  and  diffuse  it  in 
purity  and  power.  But  beautiful  and  graceful  as  the  childhood 
of  the  race  is,  it  must,  like  that  of  the  individual,  be  outgrown. 
In  the  course  of  time  thought  ceases  to  be  mere  intuition, 
poetry,  and  faith ;  it  becomes  reflective,  r^ular,  and  less  grace- 
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ful,  but  more  powerful  and  mature  ;  and  can,  condeqitently,  no 
longer  be  left  to  be  merely  uttered  by  the  voice,  merely  spoken, 
but  must  be  fixed  in  a  visible  and  more  permanent  form,  must 
be  wrxtten  as  well  as  spoken.  In  this  second  atage  of  tradition, 
which  is  also  the  second  great  epoch  of  history,  the  priest  and 
poet  no  longer  suffice,  and  the  philosopher  rises  to  interpret  or 
question  their  message  and  share  in  their  authority.  At  the 
same  time  authority  is  weakened  by  being  divided,  inquiry 
spreads,  activity  finds  new  channels,  and  knowledge  grows 
from  more  to  more.  Writing  even  perfected  to  the  utmost  is 
at  length  found  insufficient  to  contain  and  convey  the  wealth 
of  experience  and  ideas  which  has  been  acquired,  and  a  new 
art  is  sought  and  discovered  to  satisfy*  the  new  demands 
which  have  arisen.  Thenceforth  thought  is  not  orUif  spoken 
and  wrUien,  but  aUo  printed.  It  has  reached  its  majority  and 
stands  no  longer  in  need  of  protection.  It  claims  the  completest 
freedom  within  the  limits  of  reason  and  justice,  and  will,  sooner 
or  later,  inevitably  secure  it.  All  castes  and  class  privileges 
will  disappear.  All  will  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will 
make  them  free.  Those  who  attempt  to  obstruct  humanity  on 
its  march  towards  its  goal— the  realisation  of  rational  freedom 
— must  fail  and  be  put  to  shame.  Such  is  the  general  formula 
of  historical  development  suggested  by  M.  Ballancbe.  It  im- 
plies that  history  is  a  progressive  movement  or  growth,  ever 
advancing  and  spreading  into  a  broader  liberty,  always  tending 
towards  perfect  freedom  in  e%'ery  phase  of  life. 

Ballanche  recognises  in  history  the  combination  of  liberty 
and  necessity ;  of  the  free  agency  of  individuals  and  the  de- 
terminaLing  influence  of  the  social  medium.  He  insists  at 
once  on  the  importance  of  personal  initiation  and  on  the  con- 
ditioning and  constraining  power  of  the  collective  movement ; 
both  on  the  ability  of  men  to  create  and  shape  the  future  for 
themselves,  and  on  the  certainty  that  every  future  will  neces- 
sarily correspond  to  the  past  and  present  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. Like  Hegel  and  Cousin  he  ascribes  a  vast  historical 
importance  to  great  personalities  —  revealers  and  initiators, 
prophets  and  heroes;  like  them  also  he  attributes  their  in- 
Huence  and  siguiScance  not  to  what  isolates  and  individualises 
them,  but  to  what  unites  them  with  their  fellows  and  renders 
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them  the  fitting  instruments  aod  organs  of  the  spirit  of  their 
age  and  people. 

He  does  not  confine  his  views  of  the  future  of  humanit^r  to 
the  present  world,  but  represents  the  souls  of  men  as  passing 
after  death  through  many  lives  in  many  worlds,  gradually 
raising  themselves  by  their  own  efi'orts  into  ever  nobler  lives 
in  ever  brighter  worlds,  until  they  reach  at  length  the  glory 
which  is  immutable,  where  progress  must  cease.  This  portion 
of  his  teaching — his  doctrine  of  metempsychosis — took  root  in 
the  minds  of  Pierre  Leroux  and  Jean  Reynaud,  and  reappeared 


in  their  writings. 


III. 


The  Revolution  of  1830  was  a  heavy  blow  to  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  to  political  absolutism.  In  striking  down  the  latter  it 
terrified  the  former  into  silence.  It  comjwlled  the  admirers  of 
theocratic  despotism  to  understand  that  an  open  advocacy  of 
their  cause  was  in  the  then  state  of  public  opinion  the  worst 
method  of  serving  it.  Accordingly  they  retired  into  obscurity, 
kept  quiet,  and  waited  for  an  opportune  season  when  they 
could  reappear.  The  place  from  which  they  had  withdrawn 
was  occupied  by  the  Liberal  or  Neo-Catholic  party,  which  had 
been  forming  and  growing  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to 
1830,  but  which  only  became  conspicuous  and  influential  when 
its  natural  ally,  constitutional  monarchy,  triumphed  over  ab- 
solute monarchy.  It  was  a  party  generous  in  its  aims,  full  of 
hope  and  courage,  lavish  in  promises,  and  eager  for  action! 
Its  chiefs  were  brilliantly  gifted,  thorouglily  sincere,  nobly 
self-denying,  and  inspired  with  the  enthusiasm  both  of  patriot- 
ism and  of  piety.  Their  followers,  largely  composed  of  the 
brightest  and  best  of  the  youth  of  France,  were  every  way 
worthy  of  such  leaders  as  Ijimennais,  Lacordaire,  and  Oza- 
nam,  as  Afontalembert,  De  Falloux,  and  De  Broglie. 

"What  this  party  had  in  view  was  to  help  to  bring  back  into 
the  fold  of  the  Church  those  who  had  withdrawn  from  it,  to 
secure  and  set  forth  the  harmony  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  of 
modern  science,  and  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  hierarchy 
with  the  rights  of  the  laity  and  the  liberties  of  nations.     It 
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was  certainly  a  grand  and  mosb  desirable  end ;  one  which  all 
who  believed  it  attainable  were  clearly  bound  to  strive  to  reach. 
And  although  to  realise  it  was  even  then  manife.stly  a  most 
arduous  task,  it  was  not  yet  a  wholly  visionary  and  hopeless 
one.  The  disastrous  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.,  the  Syllabus^  the 
decreeing  of  the  Infalliliility  of  the  Poi>e  as  a  dogma,  were  still 
in  the  future.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  work  so  earnestly 
attempted  failed,  and  failed  so  utterly  that  intelJigent  men  are 
never  likely  to  undertake  it  again.  The  Church  had  for  ages 
been  departing  from  truth,  justice,  and  liberty,  and  could  only 
return  to  them  by  an  act  of  self-humiliation  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected from  any  great  world-power,  and  especially  from  one 
which  claimed  to  have  immunity  from  error.  The  interests  of 
those  who  ruled  it  were  directly  opposed  to  restoring  to  the 
lower  clergy  and  the  laity  the  rights  of  which  they  had  deprived 
them,  and  which  they  were  able  to  retain  by  their  absolute 
command  of  the  administration  and  resources  of  the  Church. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Catholic  laity  were  too  ignorant  and 
superstitious  to  take  the  side  of  enlightenment  and  indepen- 
dence. Many  even  of  the  educated  and  intelligent  minority 
held  aloof  from  the  new  movement,  either  because  they  doubted 
of  the  practicability  of  its  aims,  or  because  they  feared  lest  the 
freedom  which  was  sought  for  the  Church  would  be  employed 
by  it  to  the  injury  of  the  State.  And,  further,  the  advocates 
of  Liberal  Catholicism  were  not  themselves  prepared  to  assert 
their  principles  in  opposition  to  an  express  condemnation  of 
them  by  the  Pope.  With  the  exception  of  Lamennais,  they 
•were  all  found  at  the  critical  moments  afraid  to  incur  for  their 
convictions  the  risk  of  excommunication,  the  danger  of  losing 
their  souls  through  separation  from  the  Church.  But  the  Pope 
and  hierarchy  must  always  prove  too  strong  for  those  who  are 
thus  afraid  of  their  condemnation. 

While  the  Liberal  Catholic  movement  utterly  failed  to  attain 
the  ends  towards  which  it  reached,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  it  was  wholly  in  vain.  It  greatly  stimulated  intellectual 
activity  and  quickened  spiritual  life  while  it  lasted ;  and  good 
effects  of  it  remain.  The  truths  contended  for  by  those  who 
took  part  in  it  may,  even  where  dormant  and  buried  now,  yet 
"  awake  to  perish  never." 
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One  incidental  result  of  it  was  the  pix>duction  of  various 
historical  works  which  have  been  widely  read,  and  wliich  have 
had  considerable  influence  on  public  opinion.  Viewed  gener- 
ally, these  works  ore,  as  regards  style,  remarkably  eloquent ; 
as  regards  spirit,  ardently  in  sympathy  with  what  is  noble  and 
good ;  and  want  only  critical  thoroughness  and  impartiality  to 
be  excellent.  With  the  exception  of  eloquence,  there  is  little 
to  commend  iu  the  *  Vie  de  Saint- Dominique,'  1840,  of  the 
famous  Christian  orator,  Lacordaire.  It  conceals  the  ferocious 
fanaticism  of  the  persecutor  in  order  to  glorify  the  piety  of 
the  ascetic  It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  so  one-sided  and 
unfair  a  book  could  be  written  by  so  eminent  a  man.  The 
•  Vie  de  St  Elisabeth '  of  Moatalembert  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
literary  composition,  but  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  biography 
at  alL  Its  author  overlooked  the  proper  sources  of  information, 
gave  credence  to  letrend,  and  allowed  free  scope  to  his  feelings 
and  imagination.  Hence  a  very  erroneous  representation  of  the 
facte  as  to  Klisabeth,  and  an  ignoring  of  the  baneful  influence 
of  the  infamous  Conrad  of  Marburg,  papal  inquisitor-general, 
upon  her  nature  and  happiness.^  Montalembert's  chief  work, 
'  Histoire  des  Moines  d'Occident,'  6  vols.,  is  of  high  value.  It 
is  the  fruit  of  lengthened  and  sympathetic  study.  Its  subject 
is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  amply  worthy  of 
the  eloquence  and  learning  devoted  to  its  treatment.  It  is 
avowedly  apologetic  in  aim,  "  intended  to  vindicate  the  glory 
of  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  Christianity;"  but  that  it 
should  be  so  is  much  better  than  if  it  bad  been  hostile  and 
depreciatory.  The  reader,  however,  who  wishes  to  distinguish 
fact  from  legend  in  it  must  do  so  by  the  continuous  exercise 
of  his  own  critical  faculty,  as  the  author  is  very  sparing  in  the 
exercise  of  his.  Oranam  was  richly  endowed  with  the  best 
qualities  of  a  historian.  Although  an  early  death  prevented 
his  executing  more  than  some  parts  of  the  great  work  which 
he  had  planned,  these  amply  prove  his  right  to  be  ranked 
amoug  the  best  historical  writers  of  his  country.  His '  Histoire 
de  la  Ci\'ilisation  au  5®  sifecle/  1889,  and  'Etudes  German- 
iques/  1847-49,  are  the  products  of  rare  mental  and  of  accu- 
rate and  extensive  research.    Although  a  desire  to  do  apologetic 


*  For  proof  se«  WogvlaV  wt,, 
Sjbele  '  Hift  Zt.'  Bd.  v.,  1861. 
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service  to  the  Church  13  always  apparent  in  them,  it  can  also  be 
seen  to  have  been  kept,  on  the  whole,  well  under  contrul.  The 
brothers  Charles  and  Henry  de  Riancey  published  in  183S  an 
'  Histoire  du  monde,'  wliich  gave  a  general  delineation  of  human 
history  as  viewed  from  the  Liberal  Catholic  standpoint.^ 

None  of  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Liberal  Catholic 
movement  wrote  on  the  philosophy  of  history  any  work  which 
calls  for  notice.  But  the  celebrated  Abb^  Gratry  (1805-72) 
may  perluips  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Liberal 
Catholic  party  in  virtue  of  his  enlightened  and  liberal  opin- 
ions ;  and  his  'La  Morale  et  la  loi  de  I'hifltoire,'  1868,  2'*  ed., 
1871,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.®  It  is,  indeed, 
more  the  production  of  a  preacher  than  of  a  philosopher,  more 
a  work  of  practical  edification  than  of  science.  It  is  neverthe- 
less an  able  and  valuable  book  by  a  very  remarkable  man. 
While  unequal,  often  diffuse,  abounding  in  repetitions,  some- 
times rash  in  assertion  and  exaggerated  in  expression,  and 
bearing  other  traces  of  improvisation,  and  of  an  intensity  and 
fervour  of  conviction  not  conducive  to  orderliness,  thorough- 
ness, or  accuracy  of  exposition,  it  is  also  characterised  by  in- 
dependence and  considerable  originality  of  thought,  as  well  as 
by  impressiveness  and  vigour  of  style.  It  presents  in  a  most 
striking  manner  some  truths  of  vital  importance  to  historical 
philosophy^  and  contains  many  admirable  pages. 

Gratry  prefaced  the  first  edition  of  the  work  by  the  words : 
"The  science  of  the  laws  of  history,  this  Nao  Science  which 
Vico  has  named,  but  could  not  know,  ia  the  science  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  I  endeavour  to  teach  in  this  book."  Hence  it 
is,  I  suppose,  that  he  has  been  called  the  "  Christian  Vico  "  and 
the  "Vico  of  the  nineteenth  century."     He  had,  however,  little 


^  Thoro  ore  EiigtiDb  biograpliiea  of  LaoortUire,  Ozftnam,  auJ  Moat&lembert  re> 
spcctively  by  Dom  Qr««nwell  (1867),  Kathleen  O'Ueara  (1876],  and  Mrs  Oliphuit 
(IS72),  the  firat  two  of  which  are  good,  K»fi  the  lost  in  every  respect  admirable. 
The  French  biDgr«phic&l  writlnga  relfttin^;  to  the  leadera  of  the  Liberal  Cattiolio 
movement  bto  numeroue.  The  most  philosophical  history,  written  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  PVexioh  Liberal  Catholicism,  ifi  '  L'KgliRe  et  VEmpire  Romaiii  ms 
(]iiatri^m6  m'icle*  (6  voh.,  3»  ed.,  1S60),  by  M.  Albert  de  Broglie.  It  is  cliarac- 
terued  by  profound  inaight  into  the  j^od  studied,  and  chargeable  neither  with 
vmnt  of  critical  thoroughn«si  nor  of  impartiality. 

•  On  Gratry,  see  the  art  "Gratry"  in  Fraock's  'Diet,  des  SoL  Phil,'  and  the 
essay  of  M.  Caro  oa  Gratry's  religioua  philotophy  In  '  Philoaophie  et  PtulosopheB.' 
In  the  latter  work  there  in  also  a  most  interestipg  notice  of  Oiaoam. 
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intellectual  rcscmblauco  to  Vico ;  uud,  notwithstanding  his  real 
ability,  cannot  justly  be  represented  as  nearly  equal  to  the 
Italian  historiosophist  in  genius.  He  had  read  Vice's  '  Seconda 
Scienza  Nuova,*  and  makes  a  long  quotation  from  its  fourth 
book,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  his  having  studied  it  closely  or 
8}'mpathetically.  The  fact  that  he  can  charge  Vico  with  hav- 
ing seen  in  history  ordy  the  political  movemenl,  is  suf&cient  to 
show  that  he  did  not  really  understand  his  system. 

Gratry  has  himself  delineated  what  he  calls  "  the  scientific 
framework"  of  his  theory  of  history  in  words  wliich  I  shall 
reproduce  so  far  as  abbreviation  will  allow. 


"The  new  science,  the  science  of  history,  is  one  greatly  needed  in 
the  present  age  of  restlessness,  uncertainty,  and  euiftiriiig,  for  it  is  the 
science  of  hope.  As  such  it  rests  on  this  solid  basis, — the  history  of 
humanity  has  iU  laws,  or,  more  correctly,  its  law,  and  that  law  is 
worthy  of  man  and  worthy  of  God,  The  idea  of  law  and  the  idea  of 
liberty  do  not  iu  any  way  exclude  each  other.  Law  and  fatality  are 
not  the  same  thing.  The  hfe  of  the  human  race  is  subject  to  a  law, 
nut  le!^s  than  the  motions  of  the  stara.  Dut  while  the  stars  obey 
their  law  necessarily^  man  obeys  lus  law  freely.  A^  inertia  is  the 
essential  property  of  matter,  liberty  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
man.  Man,  therefore,  can  do  what  matter  cannot:  he  can  accept  or 
resist  impulses,  and  alter  the  velocity  and  direction  of  his  movements. 
He  can  struggle  against  the  law  of  his  life  and  the  immense  force 
whicli  inspiree  and  dirtjcts  it.  He  can  choose.  He  can  triumph 
under  the  law,  or  break  himself  against  the  law.  But  the  law  reigns 
whether  it  breaks  or  gluiiUes  the  free  being  which  it  rules.  All  the 
movements  of  history  are  the  inevitable  eflects  of  the  force  of  man 
acting  under  his  law,  to  follow  it  or  violate  it :  movements  of  life  or 
death,  of  progress  or  decadence,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the 
force  acts  under  the  law.  The  law  always  reigns ;  no  one  violates 
it  in  itself.  The  free  force  breaks  itself  against  tno  law,  or  triumplis 
under  the  law,  but  it  i.^  always  in  virtue  of  the  law  that  it  is  either 
triumphant  or  broken.  The  law  always  reigns,  even  in  the  details 
and  form  of  the  breakage  and  failure,  as  attraction  always  reigns 
through  all  so-called  perturbations :  every  detail  of  perturbation  is  a 
regular  effect  of  the  law."  * 

•'  What  is  the  law  of  history  1  It  is  one  which  was  thus  formu- 
lated by  Jesus:  'All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  nnto  them.*  This  formula  is  even 
shorter  than  that  of  the  law  of  attraction,  and  like  it  involved  u 
whole  science.  It  is  the  law  of  history  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  law  of 
the  cause  which  produces  all  the  facts  of  history.     lint  as  iu  astion- 

» T.  i.  4-8, 
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omy  besidee  ttie  law  of  attraction,  the  lav  of  the  cause,  there  are 
throe  secondary  laws,  ineTitaHe  conscquonceB  of  the  attraction  acting 
under  its  law,  which  describe  the  form  of  its  movements,  so  in  history 
besidee  the  fuudanieutaJ  law,  the  law  of  tlje  force,  tiiero  is  a  law  of 
the  phases  of  progress,  and  of  the  form  of  the  movements.  This 
latter  lav  has  Ukeviso  been  formulated  by  Jesus,  and  is:  'If  ye 
abide  in  my  word,  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will  make 
you  free.'  Its  three  phases  or  moments  are :  abiding  in  the  law, 
knowing  the  truth,  arid  itecoining  free ;  and  they  are  the  effects  of 
human  force  acting  under  the  law.  If  man  does  not  Abide  in  the 
lav,  instead  of  a^Wancing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  by  this 
knowledge  attaining  freedom,  he  will  go  into  darkness,  and  through 
darkness  into  slavery."  ^ 

"The  significance  of  the  law  of  the  force  and  of  the  luw  of  the 
form  of  history,  however,  can  only  be  properly  realised  when  it  is 
recognised  that  man  is  bom  into  three  worlds  in  which  they  ajiply, 
— the  physical  or  natural  world,  the  human  or  social  world,  and  the 
supreme  or  divine  world.  Hence  the  true  division  of  his  duties: 
duties  towards  nature, — towards  man, — and  towards  God.  He  has 
to  increase,  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  ;  to  subdue  nnd  trans- 
form, improve,  and  enrich  it,  by  his  labour  and  science.  Ue  has  to 
bring  society,  throughout  the  whole  earth,  into  order  and  justice; 
to  cause  war,  spoliation,  and  misery  everywhere  to  cease  Ho  has, 
further,  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness;  to  draw 
by  faith,  piety,  and  religious  science,  from  the  bosom  of  the  heavenly 
Father,  the  Infinite  source  of  life  and  energy,  those  divine  forces  which 
will  solve  the  problems  and  overcome  the  obstacles  with  which  the 
forces  of  nature  and  of  humanity  cannot  successfully  cope.  These 
tasks,  those  duties,  are  incumbent  on  all  genonitions  of  men,  but  they 
are  unequally  accomplished  at  different  periods.  Hence  the  three 
ages  of  history  :  1.  The  struggle  against  luitnre;  2.  The  struggle  for 
justice ;  and  3.  The  endeavour  after  the  freedom  and  perfection  of 
the  religious  life.  The«e  a^es  are  inseparably  connected  and  inter- 
dependent. For  men  find  that  in  order  to  subdne  the  earth  thej 
must  establish  justice,  and  in  order  to  establish  justice  must  have 
recourse  to  God  ;  and  that  then  they  must  recommence  their  labour  to 
subdue  the  earth  and  to  establish  justice.  These  are  the  three  great 
historical  circles  of  which  Vico  caught  a  glimpse,  without  being  able 
to  distingtush  the  special  content  of  each.  He  correctly  perceived 
that  they  always  follow  in  the  same  order,  and  then  recommence ; 
but  not  that  thoy  also  always  rise,  and  always  in  each  circle  lessen 
labour  and  enlarge  the  range  of  vision,  like  those  spiral  paths  which 
mount  up  from  the  plain  to  the  tops  of  monntains."  * 

"  This  law  of  progress  explains  tiie  history  of  the  Christian  world. 
In  its  first  phase,  tlie  Church  struggles  during  more  than  a  thousand 
years  against  Eoman  paganism  and  German  barbarism,  practising  the 


>  T.  i.  QIO. 
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uonl  of  God  and  justice.  Next,  it  enters  into  the  phnsu  of  tralfa, 
which,  at  first,  was  entirely  theological  and  scbolastlcal,  which  after- 
wards illumined  nature,  and  which,  in  our  days,  carries  light  into  the 
social  world.  The  third  phase,  that  of  liberty,  has  heon  badly  in- 
aaguraterl  by  the  French  Kevolution,  and  dates  only  from  the  present 
day.  Humanity  hitherto  passive  now  begins,  with  full  knowledge 
and  entire  freedom,  to  take  iuto  its  hands  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world ;  it  enters  into  its  age  of  manhood."  ^ 


Such  is  the  general  outline  of  Gratry's  historical  philoaophy. 
That  philosophy  was  inspired  by  a  firm  faith  in  progress,  but 
in  a  progress  which  is  the  work  of  freedom,  a  "  facultative  " 
progress.  Gratry  criticises  and  judges  severely  society  as  it 
actually  exists ;  some  of  his  chapters  are  on  fire  with  a  fierce 
indignation  against  the  enslavement  and  spoliation  of  man  by 
man,  the  unjust  and  homicidal  conduct,  which  still  prevail; 
and  he  sees  and  dreads  the  dangers  of  the  near  future ;  bub  his 
general  view  of  the  duty  of  the  human  race  is  characterised  by 
a  hopefulness  which  may  very  possibly  be  excessive.  At  least 
he  has  not  proved  that  he  has  a  right  to  suppose  that  the 
powers  of  mankind  will  be  multiplied  so  many  times  an 
hundredfold  that  the  earth  will  nourish  milliarda  of  persons; 
that  the  limits  of  life  will  be  greatly  extended ;  that  the  stars 
will  be  utilised  in  now  unsuspected  ways ;  and  that  the  place 
of  immortality  will  be  perceived.  The  main  source  of  such 
optimism  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  his  view  of  the  course  which 
history  has  to  run  was  obviously  the  intensity  of  his  belief  in 
providential  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  was  also,  doubtless,  in 
part  derived  from  the  teaching  of  the  celebrated  economist 
Bastiat,  the  ingenious  and  brilliant  opponent  of  socialism  and 
protectionism.  For  that  teaching  Gratry  had  great  admiration, 
and  its  influence  is  very  visible  in  the  work  under  consideration. 

The  chief  service  rendered  by  our  author  to  historical  philo- 
sophy is  the  demonstration  which  he  has  given  of  the  depend- 
ence of  political  and  social  progress  on  moral  progress.  He 
has  shown  with  singular  clearness  and  force  that  the  great 
obstacle  to  progress  is  vice ;  that  almost  all  the  evils  of  society 
would  be  removed  if  men  would  only  consent  to  refrain  from 
lying,  theft,  murder,  and  the  like ;  that  a  right  moral  state  is 

'  T.  i.  ch.  liii, 
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indispensable  to  economic  prosperity,  and  every  other  kind  of 
human  welfare ;  and  that  if  nations  die  it  is  not  inevitably, 
but  because  they  are  guilty  of  preferring  death  to  life.  It  is 
especially  on  account  of  this  merit  that  Gratry's  work  deserves 
to  be  kept  in  remembrance;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  to  it,  or 
depreciated,  because,  not  content  with  representing  morality  as 
the  condition  of  progress,  he  also  maintained  it  to  be  its  law. 
This  latter  position  is  an  obvious  error, — one  too  obvious  to 
require  refutation.  Any  truly  ethical  law  must  be  essentially 
distinct  from  a  merely  or  strictly  historical  law. 

I  shall  only  add  that  the  worthy  Abb^  strangely  says  notbing 
about  the  Reformation  ;  is  refreshingly  satisfactory  and  out- 
spoken for  a  Frenchman  in  regard  to  Louis  XIV. ;  passes  a 
judgment  on  the  Revolution  remarkable  for  the  courage,  iusight, 
and  fairness  which  it  displays ;  and  attacks  Buckle,  ^lalthus, 
and  J.  S.  Mill  too  violently.^ 


'  It  seems  dcairablo  to  mention  ftt  Uiis  point)  the  foUowisg  work*  : — 

1.  Abb^  Gabriel,  *  La  rio  et  la  inorb  des  Dations, '  1S37.  Its  chief  theslB  ia  thai 
the  ecieuce,  art,  and  industry  of  the  present  day  tond  of  themselves  only  to  push 
society  to  the  abyss,  and  that  ita  salvation  must  come  from  the  love  or  oh&rity 
which  Christ,  the  Church,  and  sacraments  inspire  or  convey.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  pious  mystic,  and  written  not  without  eloquence,  but  is  hazy  and  un  ins  tractive. 

2.  Abb^  Fr^re,  *  Priucipes  de  la  philoBoplue  de  rbifltoire,  *  1 638,     Worthless. 

3.  Baron  A.  Oulr&ud,  *  PhUosophie  oatholique  de  I'hiiitoire,'  1839.  The  author 
acquired  some  fame  as  a  poet,  and  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  but 
the  book  named  is  of  a  positively  ludicrous  character,  dealing  only  with  »uch 
■abjecta  as  the  two  principles  of  good  and  evil,  creation,  universal  tool,  state  of 
man  before  sin,  alimentatioD  and  multiplication  of  men  before  sin,  and  varioUB 
unprofitable  questJoDB  luifortunately  auggcatad  by  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to 
an  over  imaginativD  mind, 

4.  Abb<S  L.  Leroy,  '  Le  rSigne  de  Dieu  dans  la  grandeur,  la  mission  et  la  chute 
dea  empires,  ou  Fhiloeophie  de  I'tustoire  ooniid^r^  au  point  de  vue  divin,'  1SS&. 
llus  book  I  have  not  seen.     It  is  unfavourably  noticed  by  Rougemont,  c  ii.  4S2. 

5.  L.  Lacroix,  '  Dix  am  d'cuscignemeDt  biatortque  li  lo  Facultd  des  Icttrca  de 
Nancy/  1865.  This  is  a  oollcction  of  "opening  disooursee."  Their  subjccta  are 
rcBpectively — the  union  of  religion  and  science  ;  the  law  of  history  ;  the  gener- 
ating principle  of  societiea ;  Moses  as  historian  and  legislator ;  the  Qrccka  and 
Fvniana — the  Medic  wars ;  Rome,  the  Empire,  and  the  Church ;  Christianity 
and  Islamism ;  and  the  dynastic  revolutioua  of  France.  They  are  the  produc- 
tions uf  a  cultured  and  scholarly  mind,  and  present  attractively  a  general  view 
of  the  course  of  history  as  seen  bt)m  the  standpoint  of  Liberal  Catholicism  ;  but 
they  fathom  no  deptba  and  solve  no  difficulties. 

6.  P^re  Felix,  *  Le  Frogr^s  par  le  ChrifUaniauie.  ConfiJrences  do  Notr«*Damd 
de  Paris.  1850-64.'  Theee  diMOursea  are  eloquent,  but  devoid  of  philosophical 
or  historical  value. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


THE    SOCIALISTIC    SCHOOLS. 


I  HAVE  now  to  consider  the  historical  theories  of  a  class  of 
thinkers  who  felt  as  deeply  as  those  treated  of  in  the  preceding 
chapter  that  society  was  grievously  diseased  and  disorganised, 
but  who  held  very  different  views  both  as  to  the  character  and 
causes  of  the  evil  and  as  to  wliat  would  be  the  appropriate 
remedy.  Instead  of  being,  like  the  theocratic  absolutists, 
wholly  hostile  to  the  llevolution,  they  largely  accepted  its 
ideas  and  continued  its  spirit.  Equality  and  fraternity,  in 
particular,  they  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  sacred  truths, 
the  latest  and  noblest  birtlis  of  time.  And  far  from  looking,  as 
even  the  Catholic  Liberals  did,  to  the  Church  for  inspiration 
and  guidance,  they  believed  that  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  life- 
giving  and  socially  beneficent  institution.  AU  the  powers  of 
the  past,  they  thought,  had  been  proved  incapable  of  regener- 
ating society,  of  raising  the  masses,  of  extinguishing  injustice 
aud  misery;  and  so  a  new  way  must  be  attempted — reorgani- 
sation from  the  very  foundations,  and  not  merely  some  reform 
of  religion  or  philosophy,  of  this  institution  or  of  timt,  wliich 
would  leave  the  world  much  the  same  as  before.  It  was  also 
essential,  these  thinkers  believed,  to  carry  out  this  attempt  In  a 
direct  way.  It  seemed  to  them  very  unfortunate  that  religion 
in  its  various  forms  Imd  either  entirely  despaired  of  society, 
and  aimed  only  at  the  salvation  of  individuals,  or  had  assumed 
that  society  could  only  be  saved,  regenerated,  through  the 
salvation,  regeneration,  of  individuals.  Kven  the  latter  view, 
they  said,  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  truth.    We  must  seek  to 
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regenerate  individuals  through  the  regeueration  of  society,  by 
the  establishment  of  new  social  arrangements  and  institutions; 
and  afi  an  essential  condicion  we  must  persuade  men  to  6x 
their  eyes  on  a  goal,  not  beyoud  the  earth,  but  on  it ;  and  to 
regard  religion,  like  everj'thiug  else,  as  of  value  only  in  so 
far  as  it  guides  society  to  the  great  object  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  class  the  most  numerous  and  poor.  It  was 
thus  that  Claude  Henri  de  Saint- Simon  and  Frani^is  Marie 
Charles  Fourier,  the  founders  of  modern  socialism,  were  led  to 
their  peculiar  speculations.  These  speculations,  of  course,  only 
concern  us  here  so  for  as  they  have  history  for  their  subject.^ 

Saint-Simon  wns  bom  in  1760.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
which  professed  to  be  descended  from  Charlemagne,  and 
claimed  to  be  better  entitled  to  the  throne  of  France  than  the 
Bourbons.  He  had,  however,  no  aristocratic  prejudices,  or 
family  pride,  and  was  even  deticient  in  self-respect.  Religion 
had  a  slight  hold  on  him,  and  his  morality  was  lax.  But  he 
was  generous  and  benevolent,  athirst  for  glory,  and  from  youth 
to  old  age  resolutely  bent  on  doing  great  things  for  mankind. 
He  wandered  in  many  lands,  witnessed  extraordinary  events 
in  the  Kew  World  and  in  the  Old,  made  acquaintance  with  all 
conditions  of  men,  and  had  experience  of  the  most  varied 
phases  of  life  and  of  the  extremes  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
He  acted,  experimented,  and  endured  much  before  he  under- 
took to  teach. 

The  literary  career  of  Saint-Simon  began  in  3,808,  and  from 
1807  to  1825  was  characterised  by  uninterrupted  activity. 
From  1807  to  1814,  general  science  was  the  chief  subject  on 
which  his  mind  was  occupied ;  from  1814  to  1824,  political 
and  social  organisation ;  and  a  new  religion,  *'  le  nouveau 
Christianisme,"  was  its  latest  product.  He  died  iu  1825.  Of 
;  his  works  those  which  have   most  interest  for  a  student  of 


'  Od  the  gonenU  history  of  MoiiJiffin  in  France  tho  following  are  among  tbs 
best  works  to  oansolt:  L.  lleybnad,  '  Ktudos  sur  les  r^formatflurs  ooDtefflporaiaa,' 
4*  ed.,  1844  ;  A.  Sudre,  'Uigtoire  du  comnmnisoae,*  2"  ed.,  1887;  B.  Halon, 
*Histoir«  du  sodaliiime,*  6  vols,  (theseoond  volumo);  L.  Stein,  *Der  SociftHamas 
nnd  Communiamus  dee  heuttgcn  FrankreicV  2  Aufl.,  1848;  K.  Qriia,  'Die 
Bociale  BeweguDg  in  Frankreioh  und  Belglen,'  1345;  and  W.  L.  Sorgontj  'Social 
iDDOTators'  1858. 
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the  development  of  historical  philoaophy  are  the  '  Introduction 
aux  Travaux  Scientifiques  du  xix'  si^cle/  the  *  M^moire  snr 
la  Science  de  rHomme/  and  the  *  Travail  sur  hi  Gravitation 
Universelle.'  They  all  belong  to  what  may  be  conveniently 
designated  the  scientific  period  of  Saint-lSimon's  life,  the  first 
having  been  written  and  privately  circulated  in  1807-8.  al- 
though not,  properly  speaking,  published  till  1832;  and  the 
two  latter  having  been  written  and  privately  circulated  in 
1813  and  1814,  although  not,  properly  speaking,  published 
till  1859.  It  is  also  necessary,  however,  to  have  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  more  important  of  Saint-Simon's  other  writings, 
as  well  as  with  the  celebrated  '  Exposition  de  la  Doctrine 
Saint- Si monienne/  published  in  1832,  and  chiefly  the  work 
of  M.  Hazard.^ 

Saint-Simon  had  considerable  power  of  historical  insight 
and  historical  generalisation,  and  abounded  in  ingenious  views 
on  the  course  and  tendencies  of  human  development.  He 
was  a  lavish  sower  of  ideas.  He  was  not,  however,  specially 
qualified  to  cultivate  and  reap  them.  He  had  a  susceptible, 
original,  and  fertile  mind,  but  not  one  whose  habits  of  thought 
were  scientific;  and  he  seldom  either  adequately  verified  or 
developed  what  he  had  conceived.  He  was  in  this  respect  a 
contrast  to  11.  Comte,  whose  distinctive  merits  lay  much  less 
in  wealth  and  originalitj*  of  conception  than  in  persistent  pur- 
suit of  scientific  certainty,  and  power  of  elaborate  co-ordina- 
tion and  constructian.  Almost  all  (Dombe's  leading  ideas  on 
the  philosophy  of  history  may  bo  found  more  or  leas  plainly 


^  All  the  vrituiRB  of  S&ini-Simon,  altliough  not  very  numerous,  kre  only  to  be 
found  in  the  *  (Euvree  do  Saint-Simon  et  d'Enf&nttn,'  a  publication  begun  in 
1865,  ftnd  now  oantAining  at  least  40  volumee.  His  principal  works  run  to  be 
found  in  tlie  two-voluuicd  edition  of  Hubbard,  1857,  and  the  tbrM-volumed 
edition,  publitibod  at  BruaselA  in  1659.  Booth's  '  Saiot-Simou  and  Saint-Simon- 
iam,'  1873,  and  Janet's  'Saint-Simon  et  le  Saint-Si monisme,'  1878,  are  excellent 
studies.  Probobly  the  moAt  inatructiTe  document  on  the  history  of  the  Saint- 
Simonian  schod,  from  the  death  of  SaintSimon  to  its  disruption,  is  the  "  M^moire 
sur  le  Saiot-Simoniiime,"  hj  the  late  M.  H.  Camot,  publiithed  in  the  Compis- 
Kendu  de  I'Acad.  d.  So.  Mor.  et  Pol.,  18:37  (7*  and  S*  liTraisona).  See  also  the 
account  in  Louis  Blanc's  '  History  of  Ten  Yeare,'  B.  HI.  eh.  8  (R  T. )  Michclct 
tuw  some  interesting  pages  on  Saint-Simon  in  hU  '  Hiitoire  du  xix*  si^lc' 
The  most  thorou^^h  treatment  of  his  views  on  btatory  and  historical  progress 
will  be  found  in  four  artiolea  of  M.KenouTier  in  the  'Critique  Philoaophique,' 
AnnL^  X. 
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expressed  in  works  written  and  either  published  or  privately 
circulated  by  Saint-Simon  before  his  acquaintance  with  Comte, 
which  began  in  1818,  and  came  to  a  violent  close  in  1824 
The  Saint-Simonian  doctrine,  as  it  came  to  be  received  in  the 
Sainl-Siniouian  school,  went  far  beyond  what  Saint-Simon  had 
explicitly  taught,  and  much  of  it,  perhaps,  he  would  have 
refused  to  acknowledge. 

It  is  much  easier  to  exaggerate  Saint-Simon's  originality 
than  to  say  precisely  in  what  it  consisted.  It  was  not  orit,a- 
nality  of  the  highest  order.  It  did  not  imply  extraordinary 
power  of  iudfjpeudeut,  self- productive  thought,  deep  incelleetunl 
ponetration,  or  the  apprehension  even  of  a  single  great  entirely 
unknown  truth.  It  sprang  chiefly  from  openness  of  mind  to 
novel  ideas  of  all  kinds,  and  readiness  to  perceive  their  bear- 
ing on  social  reorganisation,  the  absorbing  interest  of  his  life. 
He  has  himself  very  candidly  stated  how  much  he  was  in- 
debted in  forming  his  system  not  only  to  the  writings  of 
Vicq-d*Azir,  Cabanis,  Bichat,  and  Condorcet,  but  also  to  the 
friendly  instructions  of  Dr  Burdin,  Dr  Bougon,  and  M.  Oelsner. 
But  the  loans  acknowledged  made  up  a  very  large  portion  of 
his  whole  intellectual  capital  It  is  enough  to  refer  here  only 
to  those  of  which  we  should  have  known  nothing  but  for  his 
own  statement.  He  owed  to  Dr  Burdin  those  views  as  to  the 
nature  of  knowledge,  the  law  of  the  development  of  thought, 
and  the  order  of  the  evolution  of  the  sciences,  which  Comte 
appropriated,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  system  of  Positivism,* 
Ur  llougou  removed  his  doubts  as  to  the  continuity  of  beings. 
M.  Oelsner  convinced  him  that  the  middle  age  was  not  a 
period  of  retrogression. 

Saint-Simon  had  the  merit  of  assigning  to  the  science  of 
history  a  clearly  defined  place  in  the  general  system  of  the 
sciences.  The  science  of  history  forms,  according  to  him,  the 
second  part  of  the  science  of  man — thac  part  which  treats  of 
the  human  species  or  raca  The  first  part  treats  of  man  as  an 
individual  composed  of  body  and  mind,  and  so  comprises  a 
physiological  and  psychological  section.     The  whole  science  of 


'  Se«  'CEuTTW  ChoiuB  de  C.  H.  de  .Saint- Simon,'  1S59,  t  ii.  20-36.  Th« 
*  M^moire  sur  U  Science  da  rhoinm^'  in  which  the  puakge  occurs,  wm  first 
publtthediii  1818. 
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man,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  science* 
physiology,  which,  as  understood  by  Saint-Simon,  includes 
biology,  psychology,  and  the  science  of  history.  Mental  action 
and  Iiistorical  evolution  are  both  regarded  by  him  as  physio- 
logical functions ;  only  the  physiologist  can  hope  to  stndy 
either  with  success.  M.  Corate,  I  may  here  remark,  partly 
followed  and  partly  abandoned  this  view  of  Saint -Simon, 
merging  psychology  in  physiology,  and  yet  including  historical 
evolution  in  the  separate  and  final  science  of  sociolog}-.  But 
surely  consistency  is  on  the  side  of  the  earlier  thinker.  If 
the  progress  of  the  individual  mind  be  merely  a  biological 
function,  how  can  the  collective  progress  of  any  number  of 
individual  minds  be  an  essentially  different  sort  of  function, 
the  subject  of  a  distinct  and  fundamental  science  ? 

Pliysiology  understood  as  stated,  is  further  regarded  by  Saint- 
Simon  as  the  last  of  a  series  of  sciences  which  have  gradually 
and  slowly  passed  one  after  another  out  of  a  conjectural  and 
theological  state  into  a  positive  and  properly  scientific  state. 
The  entire  movement  of  thought  in  history  is  from  the  one 
to  the  other  of  these  states.  The  mind  passes  through  a  suc- 
cession of  religious  phases, — fetichism,  polytheism,  deism, — and 
steadily  substitutes  for  them  in  one  department  of  inq^uiiy  after 
another  those  positive  and  scientific  conceptions,  the  sum  of 
which  Saint-Simon  designates  by  the  word  phj/sicism.  This 
law  of  two  states  is  as  fundamental  in  the  system  of  Saint- 
Simon  as  tlie  more  celebrated  law  of  three  states  in  that  of 
Corate;  and  the  latter  law  differs  from  the  former  only  by 
the  insertion  between  its  terms  of  the  metaphysical  state. 
M,  Littr^  was  bound  to  have  remembered  this  circumstance 
when  denying  M.  Hubbard's  statement  that  the  law  of  three 
states  was  borrowed  from  Saint-Simon.  Ho  was  correct  when 
he  said  that  the  law  of  three  states  is  not  enunciated  in  any 
of  Saint-Simon's  writings ;  but  as  there  is  undoubtedly  often 
enunciated  and  constantly  implied  a  law  of  two  states,  both 
included  in  Comte's  three,  he  was  quite  mistaken  when  he 
aOirmed  that  as  in  the  origination  of  Comte's  historical  con- 
ception Saint -Simon  is  kors  de  cause.  So  little  is  that  the 
case,  that  Comte's  own  assertion  of  originality  cannot  be  allowed 
for  a  moment  to  weigh  against  the  opposing  texts  and  facts. 
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Comte  could  not  but  have  learned  from  Saint^Simon  a  law  of 
two  states  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  has  become  so 
closely  associated  with  his  own  name ;  one  to  wliicli  he  only 
added  a  term  wliich  few  even  of  his  disciples  seem  to  think  on  a 
parity  witli  the  other  two,  and  wliich  others  of  them  appear  not 
unwilling  altogether  to  extrude.  Comte  may  have  been  quite 
sincere  in  affirming  the  whole  conception  to  have  been  his  own; 
but  the  affirmation  itself  was  certainly  not  true,  and  only  showed 
how  little  either  liis  memory  or  judgment  could,  after  the  rup- 
ture of  1822,  be  trusted  as  to  his  obligations  to  his  former  friend 
and  master. 

With  the  age  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  according  to  Saint- 
Simon,  the  day  of  positive  science  began  to  dawn  out  of  the  night 
of  theological  conjecture.  And  first  astronomy,  with  the  help 
of  mathematics,  next  physics,  and  then  chemistry,  came  under 
the  beams  of  the  light ;  the  reason  of  this  order  being  that  the 
facts  of  astronomy  are  the  simplest,  and  those  of  chemistry  the 
most  complicated.  Physiology,  more  concrete  and  complex  still 
than  chemistry,  is  as  yet  partly  conjectural  and  partly  positive, 
although  on  the  eve  of  becoming  completely  positive.  When  it 
has  done  so,  philosophy  itself  will  attain  to  positivity.  "  For 
the  special  sciences  are  the  elements  of  general  science ;  general 
science,  that  is  to  say,  philosophy,  could  not  but  be  conjectural 
so  long  as  the  special  sciences  were  so ;  was  necessarily  partly 
conjectural  and  partly  positive  when  one  portion  of  the  special 
sciences  had  become  special  while  another  was  still  conjectural, 
and  will  be  quite  positive  when  all  the  special  sciences  are 
positive,  which  will  happen  when  physiology  and  psj'chology 
are  based  on  observed  and  tested  facts,  as  there  is  no  pheno- 
menon which  is  not  astronomical,  chemical,  physiological,  or 
psycliological.  We  know,  therefore,  at  what  epoch  the  philo- 
sophy taught  in  the  schools  will  become  positive."  It  is  only 
when  the  sciences-  have  all  become  positive  that  society  can 
be  rationally  organised  ;  for  religion,  general  politics,  morality, 
and  education,  are  only  applications  of  principles  whicli  must  he 
furnished  by  science.  Such  is  Saint-Simon's  view  of  philosophy 
or  general  science,  and  of  the  place  occupied  therein  by  the 
science  of  history.  This  view  was  derived  from  Dr  Burdin, 
and  is  substantially  the  same,  as  T  have  said,  with  that  of  M. 
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Comte.  As  it  is  most  explicitly  stated  in  the  '  Jldmoire  sur  la 
Science  de  rHomme,'  written  five  years  before  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  Comte's  intercourse  with  Saint-Simon,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  former  received  it  from  the  latter.  It  is 
quite  in  vain  to  say,  as  M.  Littr^  does,  that  tliat  work  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  non-existent,  seeing  that  although  written  in 
1813  and  sent  to  certain  persons  whose  names  are  known,  it  was 
not  published  till  1859 ;  for,  first,  the  list  to  which  M  Littr6 
refers  contains  only  the  names  of  twenty-eight  distinguished 
pubUc  men,  leaving  Saint-Simon,  as  sixty  copies  of  his  book 
were  printed,  thirty -two  to  dispose  of  among  his  personal 
friends  and  disciples  at  a  time  when  these  were  very  few ;  and 
further,  the  work  is  incontestable  evidence  that  Saint  -  Simon 
possessed  certain  ideas  in  1813,  which  it  ia  simply  impossible 
to  believe  he  would  not  communicate  to  any  person  who  was  on 
such  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  as  Comte  was  some  years  later 
It  will  be  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  Saint-Simon 
was  aware  of  the  closeness  of  the  connection  between  the  science 
of  history  and  physical  science.  Indeed  he  conceived  of  it  as 
far  closer  than  he  was  warranted  to  do.  He  regarded  the  science 
of  history  as  a  physical  science ;  in  other  words,  refused  to 
recognise  the  distinctions  which  exist  between  the  physical  and 
moral  worlds,  or  at  least  that  any  of  these  distinctions  necessitate 
essentially  different  explanations  of  physical  and  moral  plieno- 
meno.  He  had  consequently  to  attempt  to  bring  physical  law 
over  into  the  moral  world,  and  into  liistory  a  province  of  the 
moral  world.  His  attempt  was  a  very  curious  one,  and  he 
himself  came  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  unsuccessful  Fancying 
that  the  unity  of  tlie  system  of  nature  and  the  unity  of  science 
implied  that  tliere  was  one  all -pervasive  law  from  which  every 
other  law  and  fact  in  existence  might  be  derived,  he  was  led  by 
obvious  and  superficial  considerations  to  believe  gravitation  that 
law,  and  to  maintain  that  it  accounted  for  chemical  and  biological, 
and  even  mental  and  historical,  phenomena ;  that  gravitation 
was,  in  fact,  the  law  of  the  universe,  of  the  solar  system,  of  the 
earth,  of  man,  of  society,  or,  generally,  of  the  whole  and  all  its 
parts ;  and  that  if  other  laws  had  the  appearance  of  independ- 
ence, it  was  only  because  they  had  not  yet  been  reduced  xmder 
or  deduced  from  it. 
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TLe  social  atmosphere  seems  to  have  been  full  of  ideas  of 
this  kind  when  he  ^vrote.  His  rival  Fourier  was  at  the  same 
time  insisting  with  much  greater  emphasis  that  the  central 
social  law  was  what  he  called  the  law  ot  passional  attraction, 
which  he  believed  to  be  a  rigorous  deduction  from  Newtou's 
law ;  and  M.  Azuis,  with  copious  speech  and  too  facile  pen,  was 
explaining  everything  in  the  material,  mental,  and  social  worlds 
hy  expansion.  Of  course,  all  these  attempts  at  universal  ex- 
planation must  be  regarded  as  utter  failures.  No  explanation 
of  the  kind  aimed  at  has  yet  been  reached  even  for  the  physical 
world,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  good  reasons  for  supposing  that 
any  such  explanation  ever  will  be  reached.  Far  less  likely  is 
it,  however,  that  the  mind  will  ever  attain  to  a  unity  8o  absolute 
that  it  will  account  at  once  for  all  the  phenomena  of  matter 
and  of  spirit,  wliicli  have  so  little  in  common  and  so  much  in 
contrast.  To  establish  that  the  law  which  regulates  the  motions 
of  material  masses  is  likewise  that  which  reigns  in  the  reason, 
conscience,  affections,  and  will  of  man,  and  which  determines 
their  evolution  in  history,  must  be  regarded  as  a  task  for  sur- 
passing in  difficulty  any  achieved  by  Newton ;  and  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  neither  Saint -iStmon,  nor  Fonrier,  nor  Azais  has 
given  us  anything  designed  to  that  end  which  has  even  the 
semblance  of  long  -  sustained  reasoning  and  profound  truth. 
They  had,  indeed,  no  better  reason  for  their  transference  of 
physicfd  law  into  the  spiritual  world  than  the  existence  of 
those  analogies  between  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  the 
recognition  of  which  is  the  source  of  metaphorical  language. 
To  talk  of  the  gravitation  or  attraction,  or  expansion  of  the 
thoughts  or  feelings  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  successive  or 
coexistent  states  of  society,  is  purely  such  language ;  and  the 
whole  argumentation  of  those  who  maintain  spiritual  fact  and 
law  to  be  reducible  to  material  fact  is  a  process  in  which  they 
cheat  their  minds  hy  uuJerstanding  figurative  speech  literally. 

Serious  as  Saint-Simon'a  error  was,  it  is  not,  as  M.  Littrd 
maintained,  conclusive  against  his  claims  to  be  ranked  among 
poeitivists.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  claim,  but  is  sim- 
ply a  case  of  false  explanation  of  phuuomeua.  It  differs  from 
Comte's  own  reduction  of  psychology  under  biology  only  in 
degree ;  it  is  a  greater  error,  but  the  same  sort  of  error.     As 
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it  does  not  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  mind  can  knot 
anything  beyond  phenomena  and  their  laws,  it  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced, on  the  mere  ground  of  falsity,  inconsistent  with 
positive  philosophy.  Tt  must  be  further  remarked  that  Saint- 
Simon  does  not  appear  to  have  promulf^ated  the  idea  in  any  of 
his  works  written  subsequently  to  1814,  and  that  he  stated  to 
M.  Oliude  Kodrigues  that  he  had  found  reason  to  abandon  it 

In  the  judgment  of  Saint-Simon,  Vicq-d'Azir,  Cabanis,  Bichat, 
and  Coiidorcet  were  those  among  his  immediate  predecessors 
who  liad  advanced  most  the  science  of  man;  and  Condorcet 
he  regarded  as  the  person  who  had  done  most  for  that  part 
of  the  science  of  man  which  is  conversant  with  history. 
He  took,  in  fact,  precisely  the  same  view  of  the  speculations 
in  Condorcet's  '  Esquisse '  and  nf  the  relation  of  his  own 
speculations  to  them  which  we  find  subsequently  taken  and 
expressed  by  Comte  in  both  of  his  great  works;  that  is  to 
say,  wliile  censuring  the  exaggerations,  the  prejudices,  the 
manifold  errors  of  omis-sion  and  commission  vnth  which  the 
book  abounds,  he  accepted  its  leading  principles,  that  man 
must  bo  studied  as  a  species  no  less  than  as  an  individual ; 
that  generations  are  so  bound  to  generations  that  the  species 
is  progressive  and  perfectible;  that  human  development  is 
subject  to  law  and  passes  through  a  series  of  phases ;  and  that 
from  the  past  the  f\iture  may  be  so  far  foreseen,  as  true  and 
fundamental,  as  requiring  only  development  and  a  more  careful 
application.  He  professed  to  do  no  more  than  to  build  on  the 
foundation  constit\tted  by  these  principles. 

The  idea  which  Condorcet  merely  incidentally  expresses, 
that  "  tU«  progress  of  society  is  subject  to  the  same  general 
laws  observable  in  the  individual  development  of  our  faculties, 
being  the  result  of  that  very  development  considered  at  once 
in  a  great  number  of  individuals,"  seems  to  me  the  central 
principle  of  the  Saint-Simoniau  philosophy  of  history.  "  Gen- 
eral intelligence  and  individual  intelligence  are  developed  ac- 
cording to  the  same  law.  These  two  phenomena  difler  only 
as  regards  the  size  of  the  scales  on  which  they  have  been 
constructed."  Tliis  being  his  guiding  thought,  Saint-Simon 
naturally  compares,  as  so  many  others  have  doner  the  periods 
of  human  life  to  the  stadia  of  historj-.     A  fondness  for  building, 
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digging,  using  toola,  seems  to  hira  distinctive  of  childhood  in 
the  individual,  and  of  the  Ei^'ptians  in  the  race ;  a  love  of 
music,  painting,  and  poetry,  of  youth  from  puberty  to  twenty- 
five,  and  of  the  Greeks;  militnry  ambition,  of  most  men  from 
that  age  till  they  are  forty-live,  and  of  the  Romans  among 
nations ;  while  at  forty-five  the  active  forces  of  the  individual 
begin  to  diminish,  bat  his  intellectual  forces,  imagination 
excepted,  to  increase,  or  at  least  to  be  better  employed — and 
to  this  age  corresponds  the  era  of  humanity  inaugurated  by 
the  Saracens,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  algebra,  chemistry, 
physiology,  &a  The  race  is  now  about  the  middle  of  its 
allotted  course,  or  at  that  epoch  when  the  human  mind  is  in 
fullest  possession  both  of  imagination  and  reason.  Our  pre- 
decessors had,  relatively  to  reason,  too  much  imagination,  and 
our  descendants  will  have  too  little.  A  year  of  individual  life 
probably  answers  to  about  two  centuries  in  that  of  the  species. 
It  was  thus  that  our  author  worked  out  a  parallelism  which  is 
too  fanciful  to  require  criticism.  But  his  principle  led  him 
to  other  thoughts  which,  whether  true  or  not,  are  at  least 
suggestive. 

One  of  tlieae  is  the  doctrine  of  an  ever-recnrring  alternation 
of  organic  and  critical  periods  in  history.  It  is  constantl}* 
implied,  and  often  partially  stated  by  Sstint-Simon ;  but  its 
clearest  expression  is  due  to  Hazard,  who  in  this  as  in  several 
other  instances,  has  expounded  his  master's  thought  better  than 
he  succeeded  in  doing  himself.  The  doctrine  is  to  this  elTect. 
The  human  spirit  manifests  its  rational  activity  in  analysis 
and  synthesis,  in  ascending  from  particulars  to  generals,  and 
in  descending  from  generals  to  particulars.  These  are  the  two 
directions  either  uf  which  it  may,  and  one  of  which  it  must, 
take  when  it  reasons ;  an  upward  and  downward,  an  a  posteriori 
and  a  priori  direction.  The  general  process  inclusive  of  both, 
Saint -Simon  proposed  should  be  designated  by  the  rather 
extraordinary  name  of  the  De^artes.  The  twofold  procedure 
of  reason  is  not  confined  to  the  individual  mind,  but  regulates 
the  development  of  the  race  as  a  whole.  Societies,  like  indi- 
viduals, employ  sometimes  analysis  and  sometimes  synthesis; 
and  this  determines  whether  the  epoch  which  they  pass 
throtigh  will  be  critical  or  organic    All  history  may  be  di^nded 
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into  critical  periods  and  organic  periods.  The  critical  periods 
are  those  in  which  the  minds  of  men  are  employed  in  in- 
vestigating the  principles  of  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  in  endeavourinjr  to  amend  old  institutions  and  to  invent 
new  ones ;  in  which  no  creed  commands  the  assent  of  all,  so 
that  society  is  without  principles,  discontented,  changeful,  and, 
in  a  word,  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Organic  periods,  on  the 
contrary,  are  those  which  possess  an  accepted  doctrine,  in 
which  society  is  cemented  by  the  synthesis  of  a  common  faith, 
in  which  the  actual  institutious  give  satisfaction  to  the  world, 
and  men's  minds  are  at  rest.  Tims  pre-Socratic  Greece  was 
organic — post^Socratic  Greece,  critical.  Roman  history  began 
to  pass  from  organic  to  critical  with  Lucretius  and  Cicero. 
With  the  deiinite  constitution  of  the  Christian  Cliurch  in  the 
sixth  century  began  the  new  organic  period  of  feudalism ;  and 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Reformers  inaugurated  another 
critical  period  which  the  philosophers  have  continued  until  tlie 
present  time,  when  the  great  want  of  society  is  not  more 
analysis,  not  the  continuance  of  criticism,  but  a  new  synthesis. 
a  new  doctrine. 

The  coiTespondence  between  individual  and  social  develop- 
ment suggested  likewise  to  Saint-Simon  a  mode  of  giving  in- 
creased extension  and  precision  to  the  idea  of  progress  or  per- 
fectibility whicli  Condorcet  had  insisted  on.  It  seemed  to  lum 
that  that  idea  had  hitherto  been  barren,  because  tliere  had  been 
no  vigorous  attempt  in  presence  of  a  vast  variety  of  the  facts  of 
history  to  co-ordinate  them  into  homogeneous  series  with  the 
terms  so  connected  as  to  manifest  laws  of  increase  or  decrease. 
All  the  facts  of  history,  such  as  equality,  liberty,  authority,  war, 
industry,  could  be,  he  thought,  thus  ranged,  so  as  to  show  regular 
growth  or  decadence  in  the  past,  and  snch  as  might  therefore 
be  anticipated  in  the  future.  Hence,  besides  the  classi6cation 
of  the  facts  of  history  into  critical  and  organic,  he  endeavours  to 
exhibit  three  great  subordinate  or  auxiliary  series,  answering  to 
the  three  great  phases  of  human  nature.  In  that  nature  there 
are  intelligence,  sentiment,  and  physical  activity.  Tlie  products 
of  intelligence  are  the  sciences;  of  sentiment,  religion  and  the 
fine  arts;  of  pliysical  activity,  industry.  Saint-Simon  tries  to 
form  serial  co-ordinations  of  these  products  in  order  to  find  the 
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lawa  of  development  of  the  principles  whicti  have  originated 
them,  and  imagines  that  here  too  he  discovers  an  alternative 
movement  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  of  the  a  posteriori  and 
a  priori  method. 

He  makes  another  important  use  of  the  series  when  he  at- 
tempts to  arrange  the  various  societies  on  the  earth  in  a  scale 
graduated  according  to  their  mental  development.  He  points 
out  that  every  degree  of  culture  from  tlie  lowest  barbarism  to 
the  highest  civilisation  is  represented  somewhere;  and  on  this 
principle  describes  what  he  considers  the  different  stages  or 
terras.  The  lowest  he  illustrates  by  the  8tat«  of  the  savage  of 
Aveyron  at  the  time  of  his  capture ;  the  second  by  the  savages 
of  Magellan  Straits,  without  fire,  without  houses,  or  chiefs; 
the  third  by  some  tribya  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
unable  to  count  beyond  three,  and  witli  the  merest  rudiments  of 
a  language  and  chieftainship ;  the  fourth  by  the  cannibal  New 
Zealandcrs;  the  fifth  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Society 
and  Sandwich  Islands;  the  sixth  by  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans 
as  discovered  by  the  Spaniards;  the  seventh  by  the  Egyptians; 
after  whom  the  series  becomes  chronological  or  strictly  histori- 
cal, its  eighth  term  being  the  Greeks;  its  ninth,  the  Eomans; 
its  tenth,  the  Saracens ;  its  eleventh,  European  society  founded 
by  Charlemagne ;  and  the  twelfth,  that  which  ia  rising  on  its 
ruins, 

A  general  glance  at  thia  scale  or  series,  and  still  more  a  close 
study  of  the  fifty  pages  devoted  to  its  consideration,  will  dis- 
close many  defects.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  inevitable 
in  the  wretched  condition  in  which  ethnolo^  was  half  a  cen- 
tury ago;  and  had  they  been  even  more  numerous,  they  would 
not  have  annulled  the  merits  of  the  general  conception  and  of 
the  attempt  to  reabse  it ;  a  conception  on  which  well-known 
and  very  able  works  have  since  been  based,  and  on  which  many 
other  works,  we  may  safely  sny,  will  be  based ;  a  conception 
which  so  links  together  ethnology  and  history  us  to  allow  of 
their  giving  full  assistance  to  each  other.  The  greatest  error 
into  which  Saint-Simon  fell  in  connection  with  it  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  his  making  it  the  expression  of  an  hypothesis,  in- 
stead of  regarding  it  simply  as  a  mode  of  arranging  facts  in  such 
a  way  as  might  be  hoped  would  eventually  lead  to  the  scientific 
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proof  of  a  theory.  He  assumed  that  the  lowest  stage  of  culture 
was  representative  of  the  oldest;  that  man  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  earth  aa  a  speechless  and  disgusting  brute,  and 
gained  his  present  height  of  attainment  step  by  step.  It  may 
be  80 ;  but  that  assumption  is  one  tiling,  and  tlie  aeries  itself  is 
another.  And  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  in  the 
main  a  misfortune  that  the  ruder  races  of  mankind  have  l)een 
studied  even  by  ethnologists  with  undue  reference  to  tlie  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  barbarous  peoples  can  civilise  themselves. 
Theological  prepossessions  of  an  opposite  cliaracter  have  led 
some  to  affirm  and  others  to  deny  that  they  can,  with  an  em- 
phasis and  assurance  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  evidence;  and. 
in  the  case  of  most  of  those  who  claim  to  speak  merely  in  the 
name  of  science,  with  a  singular  forgetfulness  that  Us  first  duty 
must  he  to  collect  and  analyse  all  that  is  to  be  learned  regard- 
ing the  ruder  tribes  of  the  world,  and  its  next  to  endeavour 
without  prejudice  to  ascertain  what  are  the  various  stages  of 
social  eUvation  or  degradation,  and  what  the  laws  of  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  that  only  through  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  two  duties  can  it  hope  successfully  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  civilisation. 

Naturally  it  was  the  future  of  civilisation  which  interested 
Saint-Simon  most.  Naturally,  also,  his  views  as  to  the  future 
were  optiniistia  The  true  "age  of  gold,"  he  taught^  was  not  in 
the  past,  where  a  blind  tradition  had  placed  it,  but  in  the  future. 
The  reign  of  happiness  was  at  band.  It  would  give  full  satis- 
faction to  all  the  wants  of  that  "  flesh  "  which  Christianity  and 
the  Church  had  so  mischievously  sought  to  repress  and  cnicify. 
"With  the  true  organisation  of  society  there  would  be  a  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  flesh  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  material  enjoyment 
It  is  with  a  view  to  the  reijuirements  of  industry  and  to  the 
attainment  of  earthly  happiness  that  the  whole  process  of 
organising  society  is  to  be  eflectuated.  Theocracy  and  feudal- 
ism, the  ages  of  faith  and  of  force,  of  the  priest  and  the  warrior, 
have  irrevocably  gone.  Tlie  age  of  industrialinu,  of  labour, 
of  "  the  exploitation  of  the  globe  by  association,"  has  definitively 
come.  Henceforth  society  must  act  on  the  axiom  that  "as  in- 
dustry does  all  tilings,  all  is  to  be  done  for  industry."  Industry 
must  be  ihs  subject  of  administration,  and  those  who  govern 
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society  ought  to  be  those  most  competent  to  ndminister  industry, 
to  act  as  the  officers  of  the  vast  army  of  labour  m  which  every 
citizen  should  be  assigned  his  place.  His  views  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  composition  of  the  regulative  and  administrative  body 
passed  through  various  modifications,  but  in  no  form  did  tliey 
show  any  trace  of  a  demagogic  or  revolutionary  spirit,  or  even 
any  aversion  to  absolutism  or  despotism  provided  it  succeeded  in 
realising  desirable  ends.  He  was  evolutionist  and  anti-revolu- 
tionisb ;  a  believer  in  order  and  authority,  but  not  in  personal 
rights  or  liberties.  These  last  seemed  to  him  merely  metaphysi- 
cal abstractions. 

He  recognised  the  permanent  need  of  religion  as  a  social 
force.  But  he  had  no  belief  in  it,  or  appreciation  of  it.  as 
anything  more ;  and,  in  fact,  he  meant  by  religion  simply 
philanthropy.  His  '  JJ'ouveau  Cliristianisme  *  contains  no 
theology,  and  but  one  doctrine  —  namely,  that  "all  should 
labour  for  the  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  development 
of  the  class  the  poorest  and  most  numerous."  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  are  represented  as  effete  and  injurious, 
because  they  forget  practice  in  spccuLition,  and  insist  on 
more  than  that  men  should  regard  themselves  and  labour  to 
the  utmost  for  their  common  happiness.  Conduct,  individual 
and  social,  philanthropically  directed,  is,  according  to  Saint- 
Simon,  the  destined  religion  of  the  future,  the  result  and  goal 
of  all  the  religions  of  the  past  In  setting  forth  this  "  religion  " 
in  the  latest  work  which  he  wrote,  he  did  not,  as  has  often  been 
alleged,  break  with  his  own  past,  and  take  up  a  different  atti- 
tude towards  religion.  In  tlie  first  of  his  writings  he  is  found 
applying  the  word  "  religion  "  so  as  to  give  a  sentimental  sanc- 
tion and  colouring  to  liis  proposals  for  social  reconstruction. 
In  the  last  of  them  he  employed  it  no  otherwise.  In  commending 
religion  he  always  used  the  term  in  a  merely  rhetorical  or  meta- 
phorical manner,  not  in  its  proper  signification.  It  was  probably 
from  inattention  to  this,  that  thu  '  Nouveau  Christianisuie  '  was 
not  only  supposed  to  contain  what  it  did  not,  religious  doctrine 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  plirase,  but  that  a  auspicion  was 
entertained  that  the  Saiiit-Simouians  bad  forged  the  work  and 
published  it  in  their  master's  name.  Wronski  told  M.  Kouge- 
mont  in  1S31  that  such  was  the  case;  and  the  latter  accepted 
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the  account.^  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doulit,  however,  that 
il.  AVroDski  had  been  misled.  The  direct  testimony  to  Saint- 
Simon's  authorship  is  clear  and  decisive ;  and  tliere  is  nothing 
which  really  renders  it  suspicious  in  the  contents  of  the  work. 

The  opinions  of  Saint-Simon  on  particular  events  and  institu- 
tions of  history,  on  individual  personages  and  various  periods 
and  nations^  always  show  independence,  and  often  insight.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  not  infrequently  vitiated  by  prejudice, 
and  are  perhaps  rarely  based  on  adequate  research.  These 
opinions,  however,  time  and  space  forbid  my  examining. 


Charles  Fourier  was  born  in  1772,  twelve  years  after  Saint- 
Simou.  From  early  youth  to  the  age  of  sixty  he  was  engaged 
in  cnmmerce,  although  he  had  the  greatest  repugnance  to  this 
mode  of  life,  owing  to  the  dishonesty  practised  in  it.  His 
works  are  the'Theorie  des  quatre  mouvements,'  published  in 
1808,  the  'Association  domestique  agricole,'  published  in  1822, 
the  'Nouveau  monde  industriel  et  societaire,'  published  in  1829, 
and  the  'Fausse  industrie.'  published  in  1835.  Of  these  works 
the  first  contains  in  outline  or  germ  the  author's  whole  system, 
tlie  second  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  developed  account 
of  it,  the  third  is  its  clearest  and  most  sensible  exposition,  and 
the  last  is  merely  an  application  of  it  and  comparatively  to  the 
others  of  little  importance.     Fourier  died  in  1837.^ 

Although  his  moral  creed  was  in  various  respects  objection- 


1  Rousemont,  '  Deux  Cit6»,'  H  439. 

'  Numerous  popen  of  Fourier  wero  publUhed  posthumoualy  in  *  L*  Fhklimge.' 
Some  of  them  were  coBected  under  the  title  of  '  Manoscrita  de  Fourier.*  A 
Relection  of  them  wu  trannUted  bj  J.  R.  Morell,  and  edited,  with  Dotos,  bio- 
gmphy,  and  introduction,  by  Hugh  Doherty.  Thia  i«  the  work  entitled  'Tbo 
PiueionA  of  the  Human  Soul,'  1951.  On  Fourier  and  hi^  Byetc-m,  the  following 
worlcn  can  bo  recommended :  Dr  C.  PelUrin,  '  Fourier — sa  vie  eb  ea  tb<$one,' 
1"  ed.  1839.  &'  ed.  1871  ;  U.  lUnaud,  '  Solidorit^S,  rue  lynlhetiquo  fur  la  doc- 
tnnc  de  Fourier/  Be\'eral  editions ;  Victor  Conuderant'e  '  Destin*^  sociale,' 
1836-33  ;  P.  Jaoeti  '  Sodalisme  au  xix*  siicle — Charles  Fourier'  ('Rot.  d.  Deux 
MondM,'  1879);  A.  Brisb«zka,  'Social  Destiny  of  Man/  1840;  and  A.  Bebol, 
*  Cturlea  Fourier,  aeiD  Leben  und  seine  Theorion/  18&S.  The  Fourierifit  philo* 
Hophy  of  history  was,  perhaps,  beat  dereloped  by  Fourier's  earliest  diBcipIe,  Just 
Muiron(yirtonimvs)r"rrannctionsSocialM,'  2*cd.  1860.  It  hubseo  expounded 
ruid  criticised  with  thoroughness  and  impartiality  by  M.  KenouTier  ('Crttk  Phil.,* 
Annfre  xii). 
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able*  and  even  monstrous,  his  peraonal  conduct  was  strictly 
honourable.  He  was  disinterested  and  benevolent  to  a  rare 
degree.  He  had  a  more  original  and  a  far  more  ingenious  and 
powerful  mind  than  Saint^Simon,  to  whom  he  was  not  in  any 
way  indebted  for  his  ideas.  Whereas  Saint-Simon  did  little 
more  than  throw  out  general  views  and  vague  suggestions, 
Fourier  elaborated  a  vast  and  complicated  system,  and  dwelt 
with  even  ridiculous  minuteness  on  details.  Everj'where  in 
the  universe  and  throughout  society  he  fancied  that  he  saw 
definite  mathematical  relations  and  subtle  analogies.  Hia 
imagination  was  strong  and  exuberant  bub  unchastened  and 
unregulated.  He  was  a  keen  critic  and  a  formidable  polemic. 
Shrewd  observations  and  sensible  practical  suggestions  abound 
in  his  writings  amongst  innumerable  absurdities.  He  fully 
respected  liberty,  and  made  no  appeal  to  authority  either  for 
the  establinlimcnt  or  support  of  his  system.  Compulsion  is  not 
to  be  employed  even  in  the  nurseries  of  the  uew  societar}' 
world.  Attraction  is  to  do  all.  He  was  logically  more  of  an 
anarchist  than  a  socialist,  but  can  only  properly  be  called  a 
Fourierist.  He  hated  the  French  Revolution ;  its  oracles  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau  ;  its  leaders^  and  especially  Robespierre  and 
his  abettors;  and  its  methods.  He  had  the  utmost  confidence 
in  his  own  wisdom,  and  in  the  importance  of  his  message  to 
mankind.  He  started  in  the  formation  of  his  system  with  what 
he  calls  the  doute  absolu, — i.e,,  the  conviction  that  the  social 
world  as  at  present  constituted  is  throughout  a  violation  and 
reversal  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God ;  and  the  ^art  dbsolu, 
— t.tf.,  the  adoption  of  an  entirely  original  procedure,  unlike  any 
which  had  hitherto  been  attempted.  We  may  learn  from  his 
own  words  how  he  thought  he  had  succeeded :  "  I  have  done 
what  a  thousand  others  might  have  done  before  me ;  but  I  have 
marched  to  the  goat,  alone,  without  acquired  means,  without 
beaten  paths.  Alone  I  have  put  to  confusion  twenty  centuries 
of  political  imbecility ;  and  it  is  to  me  alone  that  ihe  present 
and  future  generations  will  owe  the  initiative  of  their  immense 
happiness.  Before  me,  humanity  has  lost  several  thousands  of 
years  in  foolishly  struggling  against  nature ;  I,  the  first  have 
bowed  before  her  in  studying  attraction,  the  organ  of  her  de- 
crees; she  has  deigned  to  smile  on  t\%  only  mortal  who  has 
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'iffered  her  incense ;  she  has  given  up  to  him  all  her  treasures. 
Possessor  of  the  book  of  destinies,  I  come  to  dissipate  political 
and  moral  darkness,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  nncertain  sciences 
1  raise  the  theory  of  uuivtjraal  harmony."  Charles  Griin  and 
others  have  called  Fourier  "  the  Hegel  of  France."  Tlie  title 
seems  to  me  unjust  to  Hegel.  Fourier  would  have  deemed  it 
the  reverse  of  a  compliment  to  hiuiself,  as  he  had  a  supreme 
contempt  for  all  who,  like  Hegel,  were  professors  of  Us  scittnus 
itieertaiiieSj — metaphysical,  moral,  or  j»olitical.  He  resembled 
Sweden  borg  much  more  than  Hegel.  He  had  the  same  material- 
istic and  figuratc  stylo  of  thinking;  the  same  kind  of  faith  in 
universal  analogy;  and  the  same  sort  of  tendency  to  trace  corre- 
spondences between  the  most  heterogeneous  things.  The  char- 
acter of  their  systomatisation  and  the  cast  of  their  imaginations 
were  not  unlike.  And,  I  must  candidly  avow,  they  seem  to  me 
to  have  resembled  each  other  in  the  want  of  full  mental  sanity. 
As  in  the  case  of  Swedenborg,  I  can  find  no  other  explanation 
of  much  that  he  wrote  than  a  strange  and  subtle  sort  of  hallu- 
cination, an  insane  belief  as  to  what  was  done  in  the  world  of 
spirits,  coexisting  with  great  general  strength  of  mind  and  great 
religious  discernment;  so  in  that  of  Fourier,  while  admitting 
his  ability  and  perspicacity  in  certain  directions,  I  cannot  but 
consider  him  to  have  been  xiuder  the  away  of  a  deranged  ima- 
gination, and  an  insane  belief  in  wonderful  things  soon  to 
happen  on  the  earth.  This  is  surely  not  an  unfair  judgment 
to  pass  on  a  man  who  believed  that  the  world  was  to  be  im- 
proved until  the  ocean  should  be  lemonade,  zebras  as  much 
used  as  horses,  and  herds  of  llamas  as  common  as  flocks  of 
sheep;  until  men  should  live  three  or  four  hundred  years,  and 
there  should  be  on  the  globe  thirty-seven  millions  of  poets 
equal  to  Homer,  thirty-seven  millions  of  philosophers  equal  to 
Newton,  and  thirty-seven  millions  of  writers  to  MoUere. 

The  historical  speculations  of  Fourier  are  connected  with  his 
cosmogonical  speculations,  but  not  indissolubly.  He  himself 
admitted  that  the  latter  were  neither  proved  nor  capable  of 
proof,  and  left  his  disciples  free  to  accept  or  reject  them.  It 
is  not  wonderful  tliat  they  should  have  generally  elected  to 
reject  them,  and,  indeed,  should  have  said  very  little  regard- 
ing them.     Fourier's  coSmogony  is,  for  the  most  part,  indescrib- 
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ably  absurd,  proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  the  stars  ore 
animated,  sentient,  and  voluntary  beings,  who  procreate  their 
own  species  and  exercise  their  generative  powers  in  the  produc- 
tion of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals ;  and  on  other  assumptions 
of  a  like  nature.  It  is  as  fantastic  as  the  wildest  cosmognnical 
dream  of  the  Hindu  mind.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  wholly 
without  coherence,  suggestive  views,  and  thoughts  which  future 
science  may  in  some  measure  con6rm. 

The  theology  of  Fourier  is  also  connected,  and  very  inti- 
mately connected,  with  his  doctrine  of  human  destiny  and 
development  and  his  system  of  social  organisation.  He  was 
very  hostile  to  atheism  and  materialism ;  a  most  sevei-e  judge 
of  what  he  regarded  as  the  irreligiousness  of  Owen  and  Saint- 
Simon;  and  not  merely  a  thetst,  but,  in  his  own  opinion,  n 
good,  if  not  the  only  good,  Catholic,  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  his  theology  was  not  the  root  of  his  sociology  but  a  growth 
from  it ;  not  a  primary  but  a  secondary  formation.  It  was 
what  it  was  because  his  views  of  men  and  of  society  retiuired 
that  it  should  be  so.  He  conformed  his  idea  of  God  to  the 
requirements  of  his  social  theory,  and  then  argued  that  his 
social  theory  must  be  correct  because  it  was  implied  in  his  idea 
of  God. 

[The  corner-stone  of  his  whole  system  is  a  curious  psychologyT]. 
which,  though  essentially  erroneous,  is  not  unmixed  with  im- 
portant truths.  £He  claims  to  have  found  the  fundamental  law 
of  society, — that  which  explains  its  past  and  enables  us  to 
foresee  its  future, — in  the  nature  and  workings  of  the  ]>assions, 
which  he  reduces  to  twelve  primitive  tendencies,  the  sources  of 
all  action,  progress,  and  eujoyment.  The  first  five  art/^the^t  wit'> 
seBsitive,-  and  have  the  senses  for  organs  and  stimulation  to 
industry  for  function.  The  next  four  consist  of  love,  friend- 
ship,  ambition,  and  familism,  which  originate  the  smaller  social 
groups  and  the  virtues  which  find  therein  appropriate  exercise. 
The  final  three  are  the  bntterflyish  {painllonnc),  or  craving  for 
change,  the  spirit  of  party  (passion  cabalisU),  and  the  enthu- 
siasm caused  by  the  simultaneous  enjoyment  of  many  sensuous 
and  mental  pleasures  (passion  composite);  they  have  hitherto 
been  only  sources  of  suflcring  and  vice,  but  were  designed  to 
combine  and  conciliate  the  sensuous  springs  of  action  with  the 
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social  affections,  and  will  be  of  upopoalcable  service  in  the  reign 
of  harmony  and  in  those  phalanst^ts  which  are  to  regenerate 
the  world.  The  satisfaction  of  all  these  tendencies  or  passions, 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  inner  and  outer  man  with  himself 
and  the  world,  is  unit^isme  or  religion ;  and  the  law  according 
to  which  human  nature  moves  onward  to  its  realisaliun  is  their 
attraction  when  left  free  and  unthwarted. 

It  is  on  this  law,  the  law  of  passional  attraction,  a  deduction 
from  the  Newtonian  law,  that,  according  to  Fourier,  the  welfare 
of  society  entirely  depends.  The  passions  are  not  to  be  checked 
and  resisted, — all  the  misery  in  the  world  has  arisen  from  the 
false  belief  that  this  is  necessary ;  they  are  to  be  harmonised 
and  allowed  f\ill  scope,  and  they  will  produce  a  social  system 
as  orderly  and  perfect  as  is  the  sidereal  system.  What  has  to 
be  done  is  not  to  curb  and  crush  the  passions  into  conformity 
with  the  social  medium,  but  to  modify  that  medium  till  it  offers 
1  no  opposition  to  the  freest  and  fullest  development  of  the  pas- 
sions. Fourier  claims  to  have  devised  a  social  mechanism, 
according  to  the  diversity  and  intensity  of  individual  attractions, 
which  would  completely  secure  this  end  and  make  every  person 
ineffably  happy. 

/     The  closest  and  most  comprehensive  connection  is  repre- 
1  sented  as  existing  between  man  and  the  earth  on  which  he 
,  lives.     About  80,000  years  is  the  duration  assigned  to  botli,  and 
the  history  of  the  one,  it  is  held,  will  be  found  to  correspond  at 
,  every  stage  witli  that  of  the  other.     The  earth  is  bad  when  man 
!  is  bad, — contains  noxious  beasta  and  behaves  itself  ill,  because 
be  has  perverted  appetites  and  conducts  himself  irrationally, — 
and  will  ameliorate  itself  as  he  grows  better.   The  simple  change, 
I  for  instance,  of  sea-water  into  lemonade,  will  purge  the  ocean 
by  a  sudden  death  of  legions  of  useless  and  frighthil  marine 
monsters,  images  of  our  passions;  and  replace  them  with  a  crowd 
of  new  creations,  amphibious  servants  for  the  use  of  tishermen 
and  sailors ;  while  a  boreal  crown  will  bring  about  marvels  as 
great  for  the  good  of  landsmen.     The  80,000  years  of  human 
liistory,  we  arc  further  told,  divide  themselves  into  thirty-two 
periods,  naturally  reducible  to  four  great  periods  which  corre- 
spond to  the  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual.   The  whole  course  being  a  natural  movement  from  birth 
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to  death  is  one  of  growth  and  decline ;  or,  as  Fourier  says,  of 
"ascending  and  descending  vibrations  of  life,  the  two  first  being 
phases  of  ascent  and  the  two  last  phases  of  descent.  The  ascent 
and  the  descent  are  equal  in  length — 1.«.,  about  40,000  years 
each."  The  notion  that  the  collective  movement  of  humanity  is 
like  the  course  of  the  individual  through  infancy,  youth,  man- 
hood, and  age,  is  applied,  however,  to  the  lesser  iieriods  of  his- 
tory as  well  as  to  its  total  development  on  eaitlLj  P)ach  of  tliese 
lesser  periods  is  thus  like  Leibniz's  monads — a  sort  of  mirror  of 
the  ^'^LoJ§r_  From  what  has  just  been  said  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive tnatlFourier's  general  conception^  oX  the  historical  move-l 
ment  wa»  not  one  merely  of  progress ;  it-ww  oiie  of  retrogres- 1 
sionl  as  well,  as  every  conception  of  the  kind  founded  on  the 
assumption  of  a  strict  analogy  between  the  course  of  histoi'y 
and  the  life  of  individuals  must  in  consistency  he. 

[jh^^firetof  the  four  periods  of  history,  that  of  infancy,  is  as 
yet  nowhwi  outgrown,  altliough  little  more  than  5000  years 
have  been  allotted  to  it.]  To  represent  the  human  race  as 
having  existed  on  earth  so  short  a  time  as  this  implies,  is,  of 
course,  not  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  modern  science. 
Fourier  is  only  concerned,  however,  to  vindicate  Providence  for 
its  having  been  so  long,  seeing  that  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
a  period  of  subversion  and  discord,  of  delusion  and  misery. 
^he  first  and  the  lost  periods  of  planetary  life  and  of  historical 
development,  he  argues,  ought  to  be  veiy  short  relatively  to  the 
intermediate  periods.  But  the  earth  and  the  human  species 
have  had  their  first  period  abnormally  prolonged  by  two  mis- 
fortunes :  "  the  scourge  of  the  Deluge,  by  which  the  aromal  system 
of  our  planet  was  vitiated  and  obstructed  with  deleterious  germs, 
which  horribly  impoverished  the  post-diluWal  creations;"  and 
'•  the  no  less  terrible  scourge  of  the  philosophic  or  twisted  mind, 
the  obstinacy  in  neglecting  to  study  the  divine  laws  and  pas- 
sional destinies  in  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  attraction." 
However,  it  is  but  short,  we  are  assured,  compared  witli  those 
vast  stretches  of  happiness  which  lie  before  humanity,  and  into 
which  all  the  souls  which  have  lived  in  "  the  state  of  limbo  or 
subversion "  will  live  many  times  under  many  fonnaj  Wliat 
Fourier  teaches  as  to  the  childhood  of  humanity  is  the  only 
portion  of  his  historical  theory  which  can  be  tested  or  verified. 
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^11  that  he  says  of  the  other 


three  ages  is,  of  course,  prophocvj 
and  moat  of  it  is  prophecy  which  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be 
falfillcd.  It  is,  therefore,  with  this  first  period  that  we  here 
chiefiy  require  to  occupy  ourselves. 

It  includes  seven  of  the  thirty-two  lesser  periods.  The  first 
ia  EdUrmmc,  the  pTimitive  paradisiacal  state  in  which  men  satis- 
tied  their  simple  wants  without  artificial  producliou  and  almost 
without  exertion,  lived  in  peace,  and  enjoyed  a  "  shadow  of 
happiness."  The  human  species,  according  to  Fourier,  was 
created  in  34  or  36  races,  of  which  only  about  a  third  wimposed 
the  happy  society,  the  remembrance  of  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  through  traditions  that  have  been  greatly  vitiated. 
Geologists,  archeeologists,  and  philologists  are  severely  censured 
for  having  instituted  frivolous  investigations  as  to  Adam  (the 
primitive  collective  man)  and  the  Edeuic  state,  while  neglecting 
to  seek  to  ascertain  what  is  alone  of  importance,  the  cause  of 
the  primitive  social  happiness.  Fourier  informs  us  that  it  was 
"  the  serial  system,  or  the  development  of  the  passions  by  series, 
graduated  into  ascending  and  descending  groups,  an  order  which 
a  certain  state  of  things  rendered  practicable  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  world,  and  which,  having  become  impracticable  afterwards, 
by  a  defect  of  the  enlarged  industrial  system,  might  be  re-estab- 
lished with  splendour  in  the  present  day,  when  enlarged  indus- 
tary  being  fully  developed,  furnishes  to  the  societaiy  system 
immense  resources  that  did  not  exist  in  the  primitive  or  infan- 
tine ages  of  humanity."  The  happiness  of  Eden,  however,  did 
not  endure  lon^^.  Tlie  spontaneous  productivity  of  nature 
ceased  to  be  able  lo  supply  the  wants  of  the  population  of  Para- 
dise as  that  population  went  on  increasing.  Inventiveness  and 
exertion,  science  and  instruments,  became  necessary,  and  were 
not  forthcoming.  Privation  began  to  be  felt;  disoord  arose; 
selfishness  and  thu  consciousness  of  superior  strength  suggested 
to  the  men  to  make  the  women  labour  for  them  ;  the  reign  of 
tyranny,  deceit,  and  injustice  originated.  Of  this  fall  tradition 
has  handed  down  an  account,  but  an  erroneous  one,  man  having 
taken  care  to  attribute  the  chief  blame  of  it  to  woman.  Its 
consequences  have  made  themselves  always  increasingly  felt  in 
the  four  periods  which  followed, — those  of  Sawvagerie,  Patriar- 
cat,  Barbai'ie,  and  Civiliaation.    These  are  aU  incoherent  and  un- 
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happy  ages ;  times  of  ignorance  and  of  a  philosophy  worse  than  I 
ignorance,  of  feebleness  and  poverty,  of  coercion  and  injustice;  | 
stages  of  unnaturalne&s  and  nntru t hs^^-^ieloTia  defetussetS, 

The  character  of  the  second  period,  that  of  savage  hordes,  is 
drawn  with  little  exaggeration  or  passion,  and  certainly  not  in 
too  dark  colouia.  The  common  lot  of  the  savage  man  is 
described  by  Fourier  as,  on  the  whole,  happier  than  the 
common  lot  of  the  civilised  man.  He  represents  the  mass  of 
mankind  in  the  savage  state  as  in  possession  of  a  measure 
of  freedom  which  comparatively  few  enjoy  in  civilisation ;  and 
as  exercising  without  restraint  the  natural  rights  of  which  the 
vast  m^ority  of  men  have  now  come  to  be  almost  entirely 
deprived.  They  were  free  to  take  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to 
fish,  to  hunt,  to  feed  animals  on  the  land  of  the  horde,  to  share 
in  all  that  was  involved  in  membership  in  the  horde,  to  appro- 
priate whatever  lay  outside  its  common  property ;  and  they 
were  free  from  care.  But  whilo  Fourier  holds  that  the  modem 
proleiariau  may  justly  envy  the  condition  of  the  savage,  and 
that  the  aversion  of  the  latter  to  change  hia  state  was  not 
altogether  without  reason,  he  also  maintains  that  the  freedom 
and  die  happiness  of  the  savage  were  insecure  and  insufficient 
inasmuch  as  they  did  not  rest  on  industry  and  passional  attrac- 
tion. Besides,  such  as  they  were  they  were  only  possessed  by 
the  males  of  the  tribe,  and  frequently  only  by  these  while  in 
the  vigour  of  life.  Women  were  excluded  from  all  share  in 
them ;  their  lot  was  slavery  and  misery.  And  children  and 
old  men  were  generally  harshly  dealt  with. 

In  the  third  period,  that  of  the  patriarchal  clans,  agriculture 
ifl  supposed  to  have  been  practised  to  some  extent ;  industry  to 
have  appeared  in  rudimentary  forms ;  a  certain  differentiation 
of  clasaea  to  have  been  developed  in  society  ;  the  natural  rights 
of  men  to  have  been  encroached  on ;  and  the  condition  of  women 
to  have  been  ameliorated.  In  the  fourth  period,  that  of 
barbarism,  the  head  of  the  society  wielded  unlimited  power; 
industry  was  pursued  on  a  larga  scale ;  the  arts  sprang  up ;  and 
violence  and  perfidy  prevailed.  Fourier,  however,  has  neither 
clearly  distinguished  nor  carefully  characterised  these  two 
periods;  indeed,  he  has  been  content  to  do  little  more  than 
represent  them  as  subversive  and  deplorable. 
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/  Civilisation,  the  fiCth  period  of  the  iufancy  of  the  human 
race,  is  the  stage  at  which  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the 
world  have  now  arrived.  It  has,  of  course,  an  ascending  and 
descending  movement,  and  passes  through  four  stages, — child- 
hood, youth,  manhood,  and  old  age, — like  humanity  itaelf.  In 
the  first  stage  the  governing  authority  is  no  longer  as  in 
barbarism  absolute  and  undivided,  but  the  kingly  power  is 
limited  by  combinations  of  great  vassals,  the  feudal  nobility. 
Slavery  has  also  generally  given  place  to  serfdom.  Monogamy 
is  recognised  as  the  foundation  and  law  of  the  family,  women 
attain  civil  rights,  and  wives  become  entitled  to  participate  in 
tlie  social  advantages  and  consideration  enjoyed  by  their  hus- 
bands. The  change  in  the  condition  of  the  female  sex  which 
distinguishes  civilisation  from  barbarism  gives  a  new  tone  and 
colouring  to  manners,  and  is  highly  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  of  music  and 
poetry.  The  ideals  of  chivalry  are  the  illusions  of  this  epoch. 
Gradually,  however,  the  feudalism  which  was  the  cradle  of 
civilisation  was  outgrown.  There  was  a  development  of  in- 
dustry and  trade,  of  art  and  science,  which  lessened  the  power 
of  the  nobility  while  it  increased  that  of  the  general  population- 
Guilds  became  strong,  townships  independent,  and  even  agri- 
cultural serfs  comparatively  free.  The  wealth  and  organisation 
of  the  burghers  enabled  them  to  resist  and  rival  the  nobles, 
and  to  wrest  from  kings  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
Idesircd.  The  foundations  of  the  representative  system  of 
Wovemment  were  laid.  The  illusions  of  freedom  displaced 
those  of  chivalry  as  social  ideals. 

f  Ginlisation  at  length  reached  the  highest  point  it  was  to 
/attain.     Experimental    and   mechanical   science  sncoecded   in 
/  transforming  industry,  and  endowing  it  with  hitherto  unknown 
/   resources.     The  art  of  navigation  was  greatly  improved;  geo- 
graphical discoveries  of  vast  importance  were  made ;  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  was  facilitated;   and  the  world-market  was 
opened  up.     The  consequences  are  to  be  seen  in  the  destruction 
of  small  industries  by  production  on  a  large  scale;   in  the 
disorganisation  of  agriculture  by  manufactures;  in  the  rise  of 
an  industrial  feudalism  more  oppressive  than  military  feudalism 
ever  was ;  in  wealth  becoming  the  chief  object  of  desire,  and 
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the  chief  source  of  power ;  iu  the  general  adulteration  of  goods, 
systematic  and  shameless  financial  swiudiiug,  and  commercial 
dishonesty  everywhere  prevalent;  in  the  rapid  and  constantly 
accelerating  spread  of  pauperism  and  misery  ;  and  in  a  division 
of  society  into  hostile  classes  which  threatens  to  isaue  in  a 
terrible  proletarian  revolution.  The  cherished  ilhisions  of  this 
stage  of  civilisation  are  economic  illusions^  those  dear  to  the 

^jistic  mercantile  spirit. 
Whereas  the  predominant  characteristic  uf  the  third  phase  of 
civilisation  is  mercantile  anarchy  or  false  competition,  that  of 
the  fourth  phase,  or  age  of  tlje  senility  or  decrepitude,  of  civi- 
lisation, is  a  species  of  false  regulation,  resulting  from  a  general 
monopoly  of  commerce  and  industry  hy  an  oligarchy  of  capital. 
A  feudality  based  on  wealth  is  fully  developed,  gains  the  com- 
mand of  all  labour,  regulates  all  the  movements  of  trade, 
monopolises  industrial  and  financial  enterprise,  controls  govern- 
ments, and  by  its  system  of  loans  draws  to  itself  the  revenues 
of  nations.  The  mass  of  mankind  thus  tiud  themselves  iu  the 
last  phase  of  civilisation  destitute  of  all  the  natural  rights  which 
the  savage  enjoyed,  including  that  of  sharing  in  the  consump- 
tion of  what  they  have  themselves  produced.  The  earlier 
servitude  of  individuals  has  only  been  replaced  by  a  collective 
servitude.  While  the  two  first  ages  of  civilisation  diminished 
and  abolished  personal  and  direct  bondage,  its  two  last  ages 
produce  an  increase  of  general  and  indirect  bondage,  seeing 
that,  as  population  grows  and  industry  expands,  tht;  labouring 
classes  become  more  and  more  dependent  on  a  league  of 
capitalists  who  have  the  wealth  of  society  in  their  hands.  The 
hopes  of  man  in  its  closing  phase  are  placed  in  association,  but 
these  hopes  are  illusions,  for  the  association  aimed  at  ia  tlie  false 
association  which  merely  combines  capitals,  and  so  only  in- 
creases their  power  of  absorption  ;  it  is  a  caricature  of  the  true 
association  which  duly  combines  capital,  labour,  and  talentT^ 
[The  succession  of  the  flfnynaaid-  states  of  society, — Edenism. 
Savagery,  Patriarcholism,  Barbarism,  and  Civilisation, — shows 
on  bhe  whole  dafflaTTiioni  or  decrease  of  good  and  increase  of 
evil.  In  the  first  only  a  shadow  of  happiness  was  enjoyed,  and 
the  other  four  have  been  subversive  and  anarchical  ages,  during 
which  the  earth  has  been  the  abode  of  fraud,  oppression,  false- 
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Lfeood,  and  misery.     Fourier  t>BM*  witih  »oom  the  uplioldow  of 
theory  of  coutinuous  progresst  those  who  look  upon  such 

*  progress  as  the  law  of  history,  or  on  the  actual  course  of  human 
events  as  having  been  one  cither  of  necessity  or  of  wisdom,  either 
in  accordance  with  nature  or  approved  by  Providence.  He  ad- 
mits, however,  that  notwithstanding  their  essential  inooberence 
and  baseness,  they  provide,  by  developing  industry,  arts,  and 
sciences,  important  elements  and  means  for  tlie  true  organisa- 
tion of  society. 

His  delineations  of  the  periods  referred  to,  and  their  sub- 
periods,  and  especially  of  civilisation  and  its  stages,  are  regarded 
by  his  disciples  as  "  veritable  masterpieces  of  obser\-ation  and 
description."  They  are  certainly  instructive  and  vigorous ;  and 
tliey  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  direct  or  indirect  source  of 
nearly  the  wliole  historical  philosophy  on  which  contemporary 
socialism  rests.  It  is,  Iiowever,  in  his  criticism  of  the  character- 
istics and  tendencies  of  the  post  ages  of  history,  and  especially 
of  the  existing  constitution  of  society,  that  his  intellectual  power 
is  most  fully  displayed.  He  censures  and  satirises  what  he  calls 
the  periods  of  subversion  and  misfortune,  and  above  all  modem 
induatrialism,  with  extraordinary  keenness  and  force.  Ronsseau 
bad  assailed  society  with  eloquent  vituperation,  but  his  declam- 
atory anathemas  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  methodical 
and  comprehensive,  persistent  and  relentless  attack  of  Fourier. 
No  socialist  has  since  surpassed  our  author  in  the  vigour,  close- 
ness, and  bitterness  of  his  criticism  of  the  organisation  which 
he  wished  to  overtlirow.  True,  his  picture  of  it  is  not  a  faith- 
ful likeness  but  a  caricature.  It  is,  however,  a  caricature  drawn 
with  amazing'  power;  one  which  is  at  no  point  wholly  without 
resemblance  to  the  object  delineated,  while  it  so  gives  promi- 
nence to  every  weak,  discordant,  and  repulsive  feature  thereof 
as  most  effectively  to  produce  the  impression  desired. 

With  the  close  of  the  period  of  civilisation  a  process  of  im- 
provement sets  in.  The  next  period,  Guaranteeism.  is  the  state 
of  full  transition  between  false  and  true  ori^'anisation,  "be- 
tween limbo  and  harmony " ;  the  stage  of  federation  among 
nations,  and  of  the  insurance  of  individual  interests  through 
collective  guarantees  against  risk  and  loss  in  all  departments 
of  social,  domestic,  and  industrial  economy.     This  sixth  period 
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leads  to  a  seventh,  that  of  srfmti  Atiitilifii^  ur  dawn  of  happi- 1 
ness ;  the  age  of  Seriosophy,  the  all-important  science,  hitlierto 
so  irrationally  and  disastrously  neglected,  of  the  organisation  I 
of  society  by  attraction  or  pleasure  according  to  natural  groups 
and  series.     When  proficiency  in  this  science  has  been  at- 
tained the  earth  will  soon  be  covered  with  a  federation  of  I 
pkalansUres,  and  the  second  great  era  of  time,  the  adolescence  I  ^^^.^.^.^jjjj 
of  humanity,  will  begi^  ^^ 

^t  this  point  humanity  '*  makes  a  leap  (/aU  tm  naui)  out  of 
chaos  into  harmony."  Harmony  is  to  last  about  70,000  years, 
and  will  include  two  great  periods  of  about  35,000  years  each : 
those  of  the  youth  and  manhood  of  the  race;  the  former  con- 
sisting of  nine  leaser  periods  of  gradually  increasing  happiness; 
and  the  latter  of  the  same  number  of  such  periods  of  gradually 
decreasing  happiness.  Tlie  height  or  fulness  of  happiness  is  to 
last  8000  years. 

Fourier  has  discoursed  with  even  more  fulness  and  minute- 
ness on  harmony  than  on  limbo.  It  was  his  principal  and 
favourite  theme,  and  he  has  dwelt  on  it  with  inexhaustible 
ingenuity  and  enthusiasm.  The  commingling  of  sense  and 
nonsense,  of  shrewd  practical  insight  and  of  extni\'agant 
credulity,  in  bia  treatment  of  it,  is  phenomenal,  and  perhaps 
without  parallel.  It  is  no  part  of  my  task,  however,  to  ex- 
pound or  examine  his  theory  of  social  organisation.  Yet  I 
may  relevantly  express  my  disl>elief  that  any  world  of  har- 
mony will  ever  be  raised  on  such  a  view  of  the  relationship  of 
reasun  and  passion  as  that  which  he  has  given.  Ii  seems  to  me 
a  thoroughly  false  one.  It  led  Fourier  to  form  imaginations 
as  to  tlie  relations  of  the  sexes  in  harmony  which  have  been 
justly  condemned  It  is  true  that  he  admits  that  these  relations 
would  be  altogether  wrong  in  civilisation,  and  that  amorous 
liberty  ought  not  to  be  exercised  until  harmony  is  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  but  moral  blindness  was  shown  in  his  fancying  that 
any  alteration  of  the  social  mechanism,  or  any  effects  of  its 
alteration,  could  make  immoral  relations  legitimate,  vices 
virtues.  Harmony  will  be  a  very  short  period  indeed  if  on 
this  point  Fourier  be  accepted  as  its  moral  legislator.  Most  of 
his  disciples,  it  is  right  bo  add,  have  rejected  this  part  of  his 
teaching.     It  is  further  only  fair  to  himself  to  state  that  he 
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lias  often  written  very  worthily  of  the  rights  of  woman  and  of 
her  place  in  histi)ry.  For  example,  in  his  'Theory  of  the  Four 
Movements/  he  has  maintained  and  defended  the  Following 
general  thesis:  "Social  advances  take  place  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  women  towards  liberty  ;  and  decadences  in  the 
social  order  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  the  liberty  of 
women.  .  .  .  Other  events  affect  political  vicissitudes ;  but 
there  is  no  cause  which  produces  so  rapidly  social  progress  or 
social  decline  as  change  in  the  condition  of  women.  The 
adoption  of  closed  harems  {s^raiis  feiines)  would  of  itself 
render  us  in  a  short  time  barbarous,  and  the  mere  opening  of 
the  harems  would  make  the  barbarians  pass  into  civilisation. 
In  fine,  the  extension  of  the  pri^-ileges  of  women  is  the  general 
principle  of  all  social  improvements," 

When  the  close  of  the  third  great  period,  or  twenty-fifth 
lesser  period,  is  reached,  humanity  is  to  take  a  second  leap; 
but  this  time,  uniortnnately,  out  of  harmony  into  chaos.  The 
epoch  of  its  old  a^e  will  begin.  And  it  will  go  on  declining 
through  seven  stages  corresponding  to  those  of  infancy,  but 
following  in  the  reverse  order,  thus :  (1)  traces  of  happiness ; 
(2)  garantisme ;  (3)  civilisation;  (4)  harbarie;  (5)  palriarcat; 
(6)  aauvageris;  and  (7)  series  confuses.  Fourier  gives  us  no 
particulars  as  to  any  of  these  periods ;  his  descriptive  survey 
of  the  course  of  human  history  ends  with  hannonism. 

Life  at  length  ceasea  to  manifest  itself  in  this  world,  our 
race  dies,  and  the  earth  bursts  up,  and  scatters  itself  in  frag- 
ments among  the  star  -  dust  of  the  Milky  "VVay.  But  this  is 
far  from  making  an  end  either  of  it  or  of  us.  It  has  a  living 
soul,  and  that  soul,  carrying  with  it  all  the  souls  which  compose 
it  and  have  dwelt  in  it,  goes  into  a  comet  which  is  to  l>ecome  a 
planet  and  to  make  part  of  the  sidereal  harmony.  The  soul  of 
every  planet  has  a  mnltitude  of  successive  lives;  ai^d  the 
dimii^utive  souls  which  reside  within  it  often  come  and'  taber- 
nacle in  individual  bodies  bom  on  the  planet,  although  where 
souls  outnumber  bodies  they  may  have  often  to  wait  a  consider- 
able time  for  resurrections.  On  our  present  globe  every  one  of 
us  is  sure  of  enjoying  about  400  consecutive  and  bodily  exist- 
ences in  the  course  of  a  career  estimated  at  80,000  years.  Out 
of  these  400  existences  seven-eighths  (350)  will  be  happy. 
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The  material  death  of  the  soul  will  only  transport  ita  great  \ 
soul  and  its  partial  souls  to  a  planet  of  higher  degree,  where 
they  will  recommence  careers  of  fuller  life  and  richer  happi- 
ness, although  these  careers  will  conform  to  the  same  law  of 
birth,  development,  and  death,  of  ascending  and  descending 
phases,  as  those  of  the  past.  Thus  the  souls  of  men^  passing 
from  existence  to  existence  in  the  course  of  their  resurrections 
on  this  globe,  and  then  rising  from  star  to  star,  from  system  to 
system,  in  the  more  fortunate  path  which  they  will  traverse 
during  eternity,  always  uniting  themselves  with  matter,  and 
clothing  themselves  in  new  bodies,  will  ex|">erience  the  im- 
mensity of  happiness  which  God  has  in  store  for  them.  " 
Some  of  Fourier's  critics,  talcing  into  account  only  his  views 
regarding  the  subversive  periods  of  history  on  our  eiirth,  have 
very  erroneously  represented  him  as  a  pessimist.  We  must 
judge  of  his  historical  theory  as  a  whole ;  and  considered  as  a 
whole  it  was  higlily  optimistic.  His  faith  in  the  future  was 
not  afiected  by  his  estimate  of  the  present ;  it  was  an  un- 
bounded confidence  tliat  all  men  were  destined  to  enjoy  in 
countless  existences  every  variety  of  pleasure  to  an  extent 
of  which  they  can  as  yet  form  no  conception. 
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The  direction  of  thought  inaugurated  by  Saint-Simon  and 
Fourier  was  followed  by  various  authors  who  applied  them- 
selves to  tlie  study  of  the  laws  of  history.  J'liree  of  them 
arrived  at  sufficiently  distinctive  results  to  have  a  claim  on 
our  attention.  They  were  Philippe  Joseph  Benjamin  Buchez, 
Pierre  Leroux,  and  Augi;sie  Comte.  I  shall  in  this  chapter 
apeak  only  of  the  first  two. 

M,  Buchez  was  bom  in  1796.  He  was  a  physician  by  pro- 
fession, a  very  ardent  republican,  and  a  copious  writer  on 
philosophy,  religion,  history,  and  politics.  He  was  for  some 
time  a  member  of  the  Saint-Simonian  society,  but  left  it  in 
consequence  of  aversion  to  the  strange  theological  dogmas  of 
its  spiritual  chief,  M.  Enfantin.  He  himself  devised  and  advo- 
cated a  sort  of  Socialist  Catholicism,  in  which  traditionalism, 
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rnysticisiu,  and  ratioualism,  despotism  and  democracy,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  Robespierre,  of  De  Bouald  and 
of  Saint-Simon,  and  many  other  heterogeneous  and  incon- 
sistent thinf?s,  were  confusedly  thrown  together.  He  edited, 
along  with  M.  Koux,  the  '  Parliamentary  History  of  the  Karly 
Periods  of  the  first  French  Revolution/  He  began  his  philo- 
sophical career  in  1833  with  the  publication  of  his  '  Introduc- 
tion h  la  Science  de  I'Histoire/  wliich  was  received  by  the 
public  with  considerable  favour,  and  very  warmly  commended 
by  the  eminent  jurist,  M.  T^rminier.  A  second  edition  ap- 
peared in  1342.  In  it  M.  Buchez  felt  at  liberty  to  dispense 
with  several  discussions  on  general  philosophical  problems] 
which  he  thought  necessaiy  in  the  first  edition,  having  in 
the  interval  published  a  '  Trait^S  de  Philosophie '  and  an 
'  Introduction  k  I'l^tude  des  sciences  m^dicales,'  where  they 
found  more  appropriate  places.  He  added  much  more,  how- 
ever, than  he  retrenched,  and  so  expanded  into  two  volumes 
what  had  been  originally  one.  He  was  raised  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1S48  to  the  presidency  of  the  National  Constituent 
Assembly.  The  honour  could  not  have  been  conferred  on  a 
more  sincere  republican  or  on  a  better-intentioned  man ;  but 
he  wanted  the  firmness,  decision,  and  political  capacity  needed 
in  u  situation  so  difficult  and  in  days  so  tempestuous.  On  the 
fall  of  the  second  French  Republic  he  retired  into  private  life. 
He  died  in  1860. 

His  general  philosophy  seems  to  me  of  very  small  value; 
and  as  it  has  been  the  subject  of  studies  by  Simon,  Hamiron, 
and  Fermz,  T  shall  say  nothing  regarding  it  On  the  other 
hand,  bis  'Introduction  to  the  Science  of  History'  contains, 
I  think,  u  good  deal  which  deserves  to  be  clearly  indicated. 

The  work  commences  with  two  prefatory  chapters,  the  first 
describing  the  present  condition  of  society,  and  the  second  ex- 
pliiining  the  general  purpose  of  the  treatise,  the  thought  which 
gave  rise  to  it  and  rules  it.  The  picture  of  society  is  painted 
in  the  gloomiest  colours.  Distrust,  selfishness,  misery,  are 
described  as  spread  over  all.  Class  is  represented  as  at  war 
with  class ;  the  rioh  as  restless  and  insecure ;  the  poor  as 
envious  and  oppressed;  women  as  fiivolous,  unfortunate,  and 
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enslaved ;  religion,  moral  principle,  worthy  aspirations,  sure 
and  elevating  hopes,  as  lamentably  wanting.  The  sight  of  the 
evil  suggests  the  question,  Is  there  a  remedy  i  The  considera- 
tion of  that  question  leads  to  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  man 
and  of  society,  and  that  to  the  search  for  a  science  of  history. 
It  is  history  which  sliows  us  the  actions  of  humanity ;  and  only 
through  its  actions  can  we  know  its  nature,  trace  its  past,  or 
foresee  its  future  fortunes.  Hence  it  is  the  science  of  history 
which  must  discover  the  final  causes  of  human  societies,  ex- 
plain their  revolutions,  account  for  their  miseries,  and  suggest 
the  appropriate  remedies. 

The  first  book  treats  of  the  design  and  foundation  of  the 
science  of  history,  and  consists  of  seven  chapters.  In  chap.  i. 
M.  Buchez  seeks  the  definition  of  the  science.  Science,  he 
argues,  is  a  systematised  whole  of  knowledge,  an  organised 
body  of  principles  and  consequences,  co-ordinated  in  relation 
to  an  end  or  purpose.  Science  can  ouly  be  defined  according 
to  its  end.  The  definition  of  a  science  ought  to  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  which  it  serves.  Like  Comte  and  others 
who  had  been  taught  in  the  school  of  Saint-Simon,  he  insists 
on  the  prevision  of  phenomena  as  the  test  of  true  scieuou.  He 
defines,  accordingly,  the  science  of  history  as  a  science  which 
has  for  end  the  prevision  of  tlie  social  future  of  the  human 
race  in  the  exercise  of  its  free  agency.  But  is  prevision 
possible  where  there  is  free  will  ?  or,  in  other  words,  is  a 
science  of  history  possible  ?  This  question  M.  Buchez  discusses 
in  chap.  ii.  under  the  impression  tliat  he  is  tlie  first  who  has 
done  BO.  Leaving  its  more  thorough  investigation  to  other 
parts  of  his  work,  he  here  treats  of  it,  however,  only  in  the 
most  general  way.  He  points  out  that  history  as  a  wliole  and 
in  all  its  parts  is  not  stationary;  that  it  is  a  process  in  which 
beliefs,  manners,  actions,  are  constantly  varying;  that,  in  a 
word,  it  moves;  further,  tliat  movement  is  of  two  kinds, 
fatalistic  and  free:  and  then,  having  endeavoured  to  establish 
that  all  human  and  social  movements  tend  cowards  ends  which 
are  not  arbitrary  but  determined  by  n^an's  nature  and  rooted 
in  the  reason  of  tilings,  he  concludes  that  their  course  can  be  in 
some  measure  foreseen  and  calculated.  This  suffices,  he  thinks, 
to  show  that  a  science  of  history  is  possible. 
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In  the  next  chapter  we  are  told  that  the  science  of  hiatory 
rests  on  two  ideas, — that  of  humanity  and  that  of  progress. 
The  four  following  chapters  treat  of  these  two  ideas.  The 
formei*  is  but  feebly  dealt  with.  Humanity  he  explains  as 
meaning  the  whole  human  species,  the  entire  succession  of 
genei-ations  and  the  entire  host  of  peoples,  regarded  as  one  vast 
society,  bound  together  by  manifold  ties  of  nature  and  respon- 
sibility ;  participant  in  one  spiritual  life,  in  a  continuous  edu- 
cation, and  in  an  unbroken  tradition ;  and  predestined  and 
organised  for  the  realisation  of  one  great  aim.  He  employs 
two  arguments  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  conception.  The 
first  is,  that  "humanity  is  the  function  of  the  universe," — a 
grandiose  phrase,  by  which  M.  Biiohez  means,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  humanity  is  not  self-existent  and  self-dependent,  but,  as 
geology,  physics,  physiology,  and  other  sciences  show,  closely 
related  to  the  various  orders  of  phenomena  amidst  which  it 
exists,  60  that  an  essential  alteration  in  any  of  them  would 
render  its  existence  impossible;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  whole  universe  is  subordinate  to  man.  His  other  argument 
is,  that  the  activity  of  the  individual  is  conditioned  by  that  of 
the  nation,  and  the  acti\'ity  of  the  nation  by  that  of  the  race, — 
or,  iu  a  word,  that  the  end  of  the  race  determines  the  place  and 
character  of  all  minor  ends. 

The  idea  of  progress  is  treated  with  much  greater  ability  and 
success.  M.  Buchez  gives  in  a  special  chapter  a  better  history 
of  the  idea  than  any  one  had  given  before  him.  Another  chap- 
ter on  the  definition  of  the  idea  shows  that  Saint-Simon's  best 
thoughts  on  the  subject  had  largely  fructified  in  his  disciple's 
mind.  The  remarks  which  he  makes  under  this  head  on  the 
consequences  which  may  be  truly  drawn  from  the  idea,  and  on 
those  which  are  falsely  drawn  from  it,  are  generally  both  just 
and  useful ;  while  those  on  the  resemblances  and  differences 
between  mathematical  and  historical  series,  successions  of 
quantities  and  successions  of  actions,  are  particularly  valuable. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Saint-Simon,  progress  in  history  had  been 
merely  stated  and  illustrated  as  a  fact;  with  him  and  his 
followers  it  began  to  be  analysed.  The  impulse  to  analysis 
came  from  natural  science,  and  especially  from  physiological 
scieuce,  which  became  aware  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century 
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of  the  immense  significance  of  the  ideas  or  facts  of  develop- 
ment and  orj.'anic  evolation.  In  this  connection  it  merits 
remark  that  ^£.  Bn'chez  is  careful  to  show  that  human  progress 
is  a  part  of  the  law  and  order  of  the  world ;  that  progress  is 
not  merely  an  historical  bat  also  a  universal  fact. 

The  second  book  of  his  treatise  is  occupied  with  "The 
Methods  of  the  Science  of  History."  The  following  is  a  very 
brief  summary  of  its  contents.  Thp  aim  of  all  scientific  in- 
vestigation is  to  discover  the  order  of  succession  of  phenomena, 
and  to  ascertain  their  relations  of  dependence,  so  that  one 
phenomenal  state  being  pven,  those  which  precede  and  those 
wliich  will  follow  it  may  he  known.  Science  is  a  power  of 
prevision,  and  prevision  has  two  degrees, — a  lower,  founded 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  order  of  succession  of  phenomena — 
and  a  liigher,  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  their 
generation.  Boch  imply  tlie  coexistence  and  presence  of  two 
conditions^ — a  cont^aiU,  «.«.,  an  invariable,  principle  of  order  in 
the  production  of  phenomena,  and  variations  in  the  manifes- 
tation. There  are  both  "  con.stauts"  and  "variations "  in  his- 
tory. Tiiere  are  "  constants,"  because  the  faculties  of  men 
have  been  neither  increased  nor  diminished  in  number  in  the 
long  series  of  generations.  There  are  "  variations,"  because 
these  same  faculties  have  increased  in  energy  and  range  of 
action  Iwth  as  regards  physical  nature  and  social  life.  The 
"constants''  originate  in  human  spontaneity,  and  all  tlie  ac- 
tive elements  subordinate  thereto;  the  "variations"  are  the 
expression  of  all  the  difficulties  of  realisation,  of  all  man's 
struggles  against  the  inanimate  world  or  against  mankind  it- 
self. If  we  take  the  various  social  constants  of  history,  make 
of  each  a  subject  of  special  study,  and  ran;T;e  under  it  accord- 
ing to  the  dates  of  occurrence  all  the  variations  which  belong 
to  it,  the  result  will  be  so  many  linear  classitications  of  facta, 
identical  in  essence,  homological  in  character,  chronological 
in  order,  and  increasing  or  decreasing  in  some  relation  of 
proportion.  These  linear  classiHcations  or  series  give  some 
knowledge  of  tlie  course  of  succession  among  phenomena,  and 
some  power  of  preWsion  ;  but  only  a  knowledge  which  is  slight 
and  imperfect,  only  a  power  of  prevision  of  the  feeblest  and 
lowest  kind.     It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  process  to  over- 
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IcX)k  the  great  facts  that  humau  nature  is  a  whole,  and  that 
all  iU  faculties,  all  the  social  constaats.  act  simultaneously, 
act  and  react  at  every  instant  on  each  other.  In  order  to 
bring  events  under  a  common  heading,  it  has  to  aei>araie  them 
from  all  other  kinds  of  events,  however  closely  connected  with 
them  iu  reality.  It  does  not  enahle  us  to  determine  the  nature, 
number,  or  relative  importance  of  the  different  social  constants 
and  the  series  dependent  on  them.  It  tells  us  nothing  except 
tliat  a  certain  order  of  facts  tends  to  increase  or  tends  to  dis- 
appear. It  needs  to  be  supplemented,  therefore,  by  another 
process  or  method, — one  which  will  put  us  in  possession  of 
the  law  of  the  generation  of  phenomena.     (I.-IV.) 

This  law  must  be  sought  among  the  laws  of  humau  ac- 
tivity,— the  cause  of  every  social  change, — and  these  in  its 
modes  of  manifestation  or  forms  of  production,  not  in  it« 
esaence  or  in  the  abstract  categories  of  reason.  Social  activity 
is  simply  the  sum  of  individual  activities,  and  cannot  be  essen- 
tially ditierent  in  its  laws  and  characteristics  from  the  forces 
which  compose  or  engeiider  it  The  law  of  the  generation  of 
social  pheuomena  must  therefore  be  involved  in  the  analogy 
between  th«  faculties  of  the  individual  and  of  humanity.  This 
implies  that  that  analogy  contains  both  a  law  of  constants  and 
a  law  of  variations.  The  tirst  of  all  social  constants  is  a  com- 
mon end  of  acti^'itv,  a  consciousness  of  a  common  work  to  do 
— not  merely  community  of  belief,  language,  or  locality.  It  is 
that  which  makes  a  society,  however  numerous  the  individuals 
which  compose  it  or  the  ages  through  which  it  passes,  a  single 
living  and  acting  being.  It  is  that  also  which  gives  rise  to  all 
other  social  constants,  sucti  as  the  wants  of  spiritual  conserva- 
tion, material  conservation,  individual  conservation,  good  gov- 
ernment, right,  the  discharge  of  duty,  &c.,  with  all  the  insti- 
tutions which  correspond  to  them.  From  it,  the  true  principle 
of  social  synthesis,  of  social  life,  every  other  constant  may  be 
deduced,  and  only  through  such  deduction  can  they  be  assignetl 
their  proper  places.     (V.-VI.) 

The  laws  of  variation  are  twofold — logical  and  tendentiaL 
The  movement  determined  by  logical  law  is  the  succession  of 
states  through  which,  an  end  of  activity  behig  given,  histor}- 
must  necessarily  pons  in  order  that  it  may  attain  outward  ex- 
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iatence  and  embodiment.  Tliero  is,  according  to  M.  Buchcz, 
such  a  movement  in  the  individual  mind ;  since  eveiy  action 
which  has  for  end  to  manifest  externally  any  idea  or  spiritual 
principle  must  necessarily  pass  in  an  invariable  order  through 
the  three  stages  of  desire,  reasoning,  and  realisation.  This  logi- 
cal law  is  univers;il.  There  is  another  which  is  more  limited. 
Ideas  involving  a  doctrine,  plan,  project,  Ac,  in  order  to  be  real- 
ised must  not  only  be  desired,  demonstrated,  and  executed,  hut 
must  pass  through  two  secondary  states,  wliich  may  be  called 
the  one  theoretical  and  the  other  practical.  These  two  move- 
ment.? freqnpntly  so  intersect  and  combine  that  each  period  of 
the  ternary  movement  may  be  decomposed  into  two  periods,  ac- 
cording to  the  binary  movement,  and  each  period  of  the  binary 
movement  into  three  periods,  according  to  the  ternary  move- 
ment, and  this  many  times.  Kow  social  activity  is  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  and  laws  as  individual  activity.  It  passes 
through  states  similarly  related,  similar  in  character  and  func- 
tions, and  i>asses  tlirough  tlieni  in  the  same  order ;  although 
what  lasts  but  an  instant  in  the  history  of  the  individual  often 
occupies  an  age  in  the  life  of  the  race.  Thus — to  take  only  the 
ternary  movement — every  great  epoch  of  humanity,  which,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  M,  Buchez  identifies  with  every  revela- 
tion, has  three  periods  or  stages.  There  is  first  that  of  the 
revelation  of  the  principle,  that  in  which  doctrines  are  im- 
parted and  accepted  as  immediate  satisfactions  to  emotional 
wants, — the  age  of  theology ;  next  that  of  rationalism,  of  scho- 
lastic explanation  and  exposition ;  and  finally,  that  of  pmctical 
experience  and  iipplication,  of  the  close  study  and  skilful  util- 
ising of  all  kinds  of  facts, — the  period  of  Christian  history,  for 
example,  wliicli  dates  from  Bacon  and  Descartes.  The  first 
corresponds  to  the  stage  of  desire,  the  second  to  that  of  reason- 
ing, and  the  third  to  that  of  execution  in  the  movement  of  in- 
di\'idual  activity.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  minute  anrl 
eoinplicated,  yet  regular  and  systematic,  subdivision  of  these 
periods  through  binary  and  ternary  decompositions.  Let  it  suf- 
fice to  say  that  these  decompositions  do  not  prevent  the  entire 
social  development  being  reducible,  as  Saint-Simou  taught,  to 
organic  or  synthetical,  and  critical  or  analytical  ages.  (VII.) 
The  principles  of  the  movement  called  tendential  are  spirit- 
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ual  appetencies  continuous  in  their  action,  indefinitely  progres- 
sive, and  always  aspiring  after  an  eml.  They  have  Uieir 
foundation  in  the  social  constants,  and  constitute  the  variations 
which  form  the  elements  of  the  series;  each  social  constant 
being  capable  of  becoming  the  basis  of  a  progressive  series. 
The  constants  may  be  viewed  as  regards  either  organised  cor- 
porations or  individuals,  and  this  leads  to  t!ie  classification  of 
tendencies  through  their  relation  to  duties  and  rights.  But  as, 
after  reading  several  times  what  M.  liuchez  has  written  con- 
cerning these  tendencies,  I  find  myself  unable  to  understand  it, 
I  can  only  report  that  he  Ixilieves  he  has  discovered  and  de- 
scribed a  method  which  remedies  the  defects  inherent  in  the 
mere  analysis  of  history  into  separate  chronological  series  of 
similar  events  considered  as  a  means  of  attaining  scientific  cer- 
tainty and  prevision.  His  remarks  on  the  conversion  of  the 
laws  of  the  logical  and  tendential  movements  into  methods  of 
historical  classification  and  prevision  are,  on  the  whole,  both 
intelligible  and  just.     (VIII.-IX.) 

The  third  book  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  foar  of  the 
most  important  social  constants,  the  common  end  of  activity, 
art,  science,  and  physical  labour,  but  unfortunately  in  the  way 
of  mere  general  disquisition;  so  that  it  contains  exceedingly 
little  which  properly  belongs  to  a  philosophy  of  history.  The 
next  two  books  are  wholly  occupied  with  matters  still  more 
extraneous  and  irrelevant;  the  fourth  treating  of  the  idea  of 
progress  as  a  means  of  forming  encyelopiedias  of  science  and  of 
education;  and  the  fiftli  propounding  a  multitude  of  geological 
speculations,  mostly  worthless. 

In  the  sixth  book,  Al.  Hucliez  reaches  the  sixth  day  of  tlie 
Mosaic  account  of  orcatiun,  and  so  plants  his  foot  again  on 
history,  or,  at  least,  on  what  he  calls  androgeny.  But  more  than 
the  half  even  of  this  book  is  occupied  with  discussions  regarding 
the  creation  of  man,  original  sin,  the  deluge,  &c„  of  a  kind  little 
calculated  to  benefit  historical  science.  In  its  fourth  chapter, 
however,  we  come  to  what  may  perhaps  be  fairly  considered 
the  chief  doctrine  of  his  system.  It  is  tliat  divine  intervention 
lias  been  the  great  motive  force  in  the  development  of  himianity; 
that  the  principle  of  each  distinct  historical  synthesis,  of  each 
complete  logical  epoch,  the  common  aim  of  every  entire  ci^^lisa• 
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tion,  is  only  to  be  fouud  in  a  rert'latitm.  History  is  represented 
as  liaviiiy  four  great  stages,  each  initiated  by  a  imiversal  revela- 
tion given  either  through  the  inspiration  of  certain  men  by  God, 
or  the  incarnation  of  God  in  men.  The  first  revelation  was 
made  throuj^h  Adam ;  and  founded  an  epoch  which  had  for  end 
the  conversion  of  its  precepts  enjoining  the  domestic  duties. 
into  habits  and  institutions.  The  second,  given  through  Noah, 
founded  an  epoch  which  had  for  end  tlic  realisation  of  iho  more 
comprehensive  class  of  duties  involved  in  the  relationships, 
both  internal  and  external,  of  tribes  and  races.  The  third  was 
imparted  to  some  great  prophet  who  lived  where  the  sons  of 
•Taplieth  wero  in  contact  with  those  of  Shem.  so  that  its  iu- 
Hiience  might  extend  to  Kgypt,  India,  China,  Greece,  and  Home, 
tmd  was  designed  to  communicate  the  sentiment  of  social  unity 
and  the  idea  of  eqtiality,  along  with  that  of  the  diversity  of 
functions.  And  the  last  of  all  was  the  perfect  revelation  of 
truth  and  life  in  Christ,  the  source  of  a  civilisation  which  has 
lasted  eighteen  centuries,  and  has  stiU  before  it  an  indefinite 
future.  The  revelation  given  to  Moses  is  not  included  in  the 
series,  because,  although  most  important,  it  was  not  universal 
but  particular- — i.e.,  designed  for  a  single  people. 

The  seventh  book  is  a  succession  of  pictures  of  the  four  great 
epochs  of  history,  and  of  the  lesser  periods  which  they  contain. 
These  are  but  feebly  and  inaccurately  drawn.  I'erliaps  M. 
Buchez  thought  that  the  'Essai  d'Histoire  Universelle '  and 
*  Histoire  des  Transformations  Religieuses  et  Morales  dea 
Peuples  *  of  M.  Boullard,  and  the  *  Manuel  d'Histoire  Univer- 
selle' of  Dr  Ott,  both  friends  and  almost  disciples,  rendered 
it  unnecessary  for  him  to  bestow  much  care  on  this  part  of 
his  task. 

We  have  now  a  general  knowledge  of  what  M.  Buchez  has 
done  in  connection  with  the  science  of  history.  What  judgment 
are  we  to  pass  thereon  ?  My  findings  are  as  follows :  First, 
his  treatise  is  prolix,  wearisome,  and  in  some  places  apparently 
almost  devoid  of  meaning.  Second,  three  out  of  its  seven  books 
are  not  occupied  with  the  science  of  history  at  all ;  and,  entirely 
irrespective  of  condensation,  by  the  simple  exclusion  of  what 
was  irrelevant,  it  could  have  been  easily  and  most  advantage- 
ously reduced  to  less  than  half  its  actual  size.    Third,  what  is 
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most  distinctive  in  M.  Duchez's  theory — the  division  of  historical 
development  into  tour  grreat  epoclis  originated  hy  four  universal 
revelations,  of  each  epoch  into  three  periods  corresponding  to 
desire,  reasoning,  and  performance,  and  of  each  of  these  periods 
into  a  theoretical  and  practical  age — is^  although  ingenious,  so 
erroneous  and  fanciful,  that  a  refutation  of  it  will  not  be  felt 
necessary  by  any  intellij;;ent  reader,  ifourlh,  the  tmly  valuable 
part  of  the  work  of  M.  Buchez  is  that  which  treats  of  the  aim, 
foundation,  and  methods  of  the  science  of  history.  It  appears 
to  be,  on  tlie  wliole,  worthy  of  much  commendation.  As  a  con- 
tribution to  the  methodology  of  historical  science  or  philosophy 
it  has  not  received  the  attention  and  recognition  which  are  its 
due. 


Pierre  I^eroux  was  bom  at  Paris  in  179S.  His  parents  were 
Breton  peasants,  and  his  sympathies  with  the  peasant  class  were 
always  keen  and  strong.  He  received  the  elements  of  a  good 
education  al  Paris  and  Rerines;  and  he  showed  throughout 
life  much  more  aptitude  for  learning  than  for  practical  affairs. 
After  having  been  for  some  time  a  printer,  he  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  *  Globe.'  With  the  other  members  of  its  staff 
he  helped  to  bring  about  the  July  Kevolution  of  1830.  In 
that  year  he  joined  the  Saint  -  Simouian  school,  and  had 
intluence  enough  lo  make  the  'Globe'  its  organ.  But  the 
ideas  of  Enfantin  on  marriage  and  female  messiahship  forced 
him  to  secede  before  he  had  been  two  years  in  the  society. 
He  set  himself,  in  consequence,  the  more  earnestly  to  deepen 
and  extend  his  knowledge ;  to  examine  the  systems  of  philo- 
sophy which  had  acquired  most  reputation  in  the  past  or 
were  enjoying  it  in  the  present;  and  to  elaborate  a  social 
doctrine  of  his  own.  One  result  of  these  studies  was  the 
*  EL'futntion  de  IMclectisme,'  1839,  a  severe  criticism  of  the 
principles  of  Cousin.  It  was  received  with  great  favour  by  all 
sections  of  the  socialistic  party,  and  was  certainly  not  devoid  of 
ability ;  but  it  lacked  moderation"  and  impartiality,  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  system  assailed  and  power  of  philosophical 
discrimination.    Being  far  from  just  it  was  far  from  conclusive. 

Leroux  was  a  moet  industrious  publicist,  and,  between  the 
years  1834  and  1848,  edited  or  co-edited  the  *  Kevuc  Encyclo- 
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p^dique,'  the  'Encyclop^die  Nouvelle,'  the  '  Revue  Indt'pendante.' 
and  the  '  Pievue  Socialei'  He  issued  besides  muny  books,  of 
wluch  it  may  suffice  to  name  the  following:  'De  I'^galitu/ 1838; 
*Dc  l'HunmuiL(5/  1840,  2e  <;d.  1845;  'Sept  discoura  sur  la 
situation  actuelle  de  la  80ci«5t^  et  de  I'esprit  huraain,'  1841 ;  *De  la 
doctrine  de  la  perfectibilit(5  et  da  progris  coatinu/  1845 ;  and 
'Du  Christian  is  me  et  de  ses  origines  dt!'moeratiques/  1848. 
Through  these  works  he  became  the  recoguistid  founder  of  a  form 
of  socialism  called  Humanitarianisra,  which  was  much  the  fashion 
in  Paris  for  some  years,  and  which  had  one  persuasive  prophet 
at  least,  Madame  Georges  Sand. 

The  celebrity  he  had  thus  acquired,  and  the  character  of  his 
political  views,  led  to  his  being  elected  in  1848  a  member  of 
the  Xational  Constituent  Assembly.  There,  however,  he  was 
sadly  out  of  his  place ;  and,  it  was  affirmed,  ratlier  abused  his 
position,  by  giving  wearisome  expositions  of  his  system,  and 
even  reading  chapters  out  of  his  own  books,  instead  of  speaking 
to  the  points  under  discussion.  Heuce  one  day  a  member 
gravely  moved  that  no  books  should  be  read  at  the  tribune; 
and  on  another,  when  the  subject  of  debate  was  Al.^eria,  General 
Lamorici6re,  rising  immediately  after  the  philosopher,  remarked 
that  M.  Leroiix  had  taken  them  all  through  the  histories  of 
Greece  and  Kome,  but  had  forgotten  the  Arabs,  and  he  hoped 
the  Assembly  would  allow  him  to  endeavour  to  supply  the 
omission,  as  the  Arabs  were  somewhat  interested  in  questions 
connected  with  Algeria.  Driven  into  exile  in  1851,  he  lived  for 
some  years  in.  Jersey,  and  afterwards  at  Lausanne,  until  the 
general  amnesty  of  1869  permitted  him  to  return  to  France. 
He  was  a  genial  and  benevolent  man,  who  had  amassed  much 
knowledge,  and  whose  brain  was  full  of  ideas  as  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  the  renovation  of  religion,  and  the  organisation 
of  society;  but  he  wa^  a  hazy  and  confused  thinki-T,  very  apt 
not  to  prove  what  he  maintained,  and  often  laying  himself  open 
to  ridicule  by  the  absurdity  of  his  hypotheses.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  the  sad  and  evil  April  of  1871. 

The  most  iniportant  of  his  works  is  the  *  Ue  I'HumaniU'.'  It 
contains  all  that  is  essential  in  his  social  and  historical  theory, 
but  the  *  Kefutation  of  Eclecticism '  may  almost  be  considered 
as  an  introduction  to  it.     He  singled  out  eclecticism  as  an  ex- 
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ample  of  systems  based  on  the  psychological  analysis  of  the 
individual  consciousness ;  a  process  which  he  held  could  only 
lead  to  delusion,  the  individual  consciousness  or  Ego  being  a 
mere  absLroctiou,  devdid  of  rcij  existence.  Tlie  fundamental 
error  and  weakness  of  the  dominant  philosophy,  he  thought,  was 
forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  the  individual  mind  ouly  exists  as 
a  part  of  a  whole,  and  can  only  be  studied  in  the  whole  of 
whicJi  it  is  a  part.  The  life  of  each  man,  he  insisted,  does  not 
belong  to  him  absolutely,  and  is  not  In  liim  simply,  but  is  in 
him  and  without  him,  through  an  incessant  commuuication  with 
his  fellows  and  the  universe :  the  thoughts,  feelings,  principles, 
beliefs  of  each  man  do  not  spring  up  originally  in  the  indiWdual 
mind,  but  are  received  as  a  part  of  the  universal  truth  of  man- 
kind. The  history  of  humanity,  he  maintained,  is  the  direct 
object  of  philosophy,  the  true  basis  of  the  science  of  life.  He 
took  up,  in  fact,  much  the  same  attitude  towards  the  psycho- 
logical metliod  in  philosophy  as  the  writers  of  the  theological 
school  and  M.  Comte. 

Now  we  may  grant  that  he  had  some  reason  for  doing  so,  the 
psychological  method  having  been  often  explained  and  applied 
in  a  narrow,  one-sided,  and  deceptive  way.  We  may  grant,  and 
I  believe  must  grant,  that  the  analysis  of  the  individual  con- 
sciousness requires  to  l^e  both  confirmed  and  supplemented  by 
objective  observation  of  various  kinds ;  that  the  consciousness 
of  the  race  and  not  of  the  individual  is  the  true  subject  of 
mental  science  in  all  its  brandies ;  and  that  if  it  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed entirely  from  within,  ignoring  the  combinations  of  human 
nature  which  are  presented  in  history,  literature,  and  language, 
and  which  ought  to  be  employed  as  the  materials  of  analysis 
and  induction,  it  must  inevitably  fail.  But  it  must  be  an  even 
more  fatal  error  of  method  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  laws 
of  human  nature  by  any  process  whicli  has  not  psychological 
analysis  as  its  basis  and  animating  principle.  No  immediate  or 
direct  apprehension  of  the  facts  in  which  these  laws  are  mani- 
fested is  possible  by  any  form  of  outward  observation,  since 
what  is  presented  to  outward  observation  is  always  mere  move- 
ments of  matter,  not  facts  of  human  nature  at  all.  The  signs 
and  expressions  of  consciousness  can  only  be  recognised  as  such, 
and  interpreted,  through  the  subjective  experience  of  conscious 
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states  corresponding  to  those  signified  and  expressed.  In  op- 
posing one  error  of  method,  then,  M.  Leroux  fell  into  another 
and  greater  error. 

Passiug  from  his  method  to  his  doctrine,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
in  the  iirst  place,  that  he  rests  his  theory  of  human  develop- 
ment on  a  definition  of  human  nature.  The  only  adequate 
definition  of  man,  according  to  hira,  is,  "an  animal  transformetl 
by  reason,  and  united  to  humanity."  Man  is  not  a  mere  animal 
— 1".«.,  a  being  endowed  simply  with  sensation  and  sentiment, 
nor  even  an  animal  with  reason,  an  animal  plus  reason  ;  he  is  a 
unity  of  sensation,  sentiment,  and  reason,  and  not  a  combination 
of  them  formed  by  mere  atlditiou.  M.  Leroux  attaches  the 
greatest  importance  to  this  proposition,  and  ascribes  most  of 
the  failures  of  previous  systems  of  political  and  historical 
philosopliy  to  the  denial  or  imperfect  apprehension  of  it.  Thus, 
he  thinks,  Plato  saw  in  man  only  reason ;  Hobbes,  only  apjxitite ; 
and  Eousseau,  only  sentiment  or  will:  and  these  three  errors 
all  naturally  led  to  despotism  as  the  ideal  of  social  life;  that  of 
Plato  to  a  theocracy,  that  of  Hobbes  to  an  absolute  monnrchy, 
and  that  of  Rousseau  to  the  unlimited  subjection  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  community.  He  CM  Leroux)  believes  himself  to 
have  been  the  Iirst  to  apprehend  what  man  is,  at  once  in  the 
unity  and  entirety  of  his  nature,  and  so  to  have  been  the 
tirst  to  enter  the  path  which  leads  to  an  adequate  theory  of 
historical  development  and  social  life. 

Man  is  not  only  an  animal  transformed  by  reason,  but  "  united 
to  humanity."  The  end  for  which  he  h  destined  can  only  be 
known  through  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  humanity,  and  is, 
in  fact,  no  other  than  the  full  development  of  entire  humanity 
which  constitutes  progress,  and  in  which  the  Eternal  Essence 
and  the  Creative  Principle  of  the  universe  reveals  itself.  "SL 
Leroux  is  a  firm  believer  in  continuous  progress.  He  discards 
the  Saint-Simonian  view  of  the  alternation  of  organic  and  criti- 
cal, constructive  and  destructive  periods.  He  supposes  that 
where  intelligence  may  not  he  advancing  the  affections  are 
growing,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  generations,  ideas  are 
changed  into  faculties,  wliich  would  remain  although  all  the 
products  of  human  reason  were  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth   by  some  great  convulsion   of  nature;   and  that   thus, 
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notwithstanding  many  appearances  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
everywhere,  and  always,  projxress.^  He  records  what  Bacon, 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Fontenelle,  Herder,  and  others  have  done  for 
this  idea^  and  claims  to  crown  their  lal)oiirs  by  what  he  calls 
the  ariom  of  solidarity.  It  ia  a  rather  curious  axiom,  has 
extraordinary  consequences,  and  probably  needs  much  more 
exposition  than  I  can  afford  to  give  it.* 

It  means  that  entire  humanity  is  one  vast  society,  of  which 
all  nations,  tribes,  communities,  and  men,  are.  in  their  several 
]}Iaces  and  degrees,  parts,  which  cannot  attempt  to  separate 
from  the  other  parts,  and  to  isolate  themselves,  without  violat- 
ing reason  and  produciuf;  evil;  but  it  means  more — viz.,  that 
men  are  fragments  or  portions  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  Being, 
the  all-present,  all-pervading  world-soul,  and  identical  iu 
essence;  so  that  in  seeing  one  man  we  see  all  other  men,  so 
that  in  seeing  Peter  we  see  also  Paul,  so  that  Confucius  and 
Xewton  lived  in  one  another  no  less  than  in  themselves.  It 
means  that  the  men  of  the  present  are  the  very  men  who  were 
in  the  past,  and  who  will  be  in  the  future;*  that  a  child  born 
brings  witli  it  into  the  world  only  a  soul  which  has  already 
lived;  that  each  of  us  reappears,  after  death,  on  the  earili  in 
the  form  of  a  child.  The  solidarity  of  men,  as  taught  by 
M.  Leroux,  thus  involves  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  represents  humanity  as  a  successiou  of  generations, 
not  of  diflereut  individuals,   but   of   the  same   individuals.* 

'  See  '  De  rHunuDit^,'  L  i.  ch.  iv.,  and  Mpeciallf  tha  ecnj,  "  De  la  Lot  do 
ConLinuit^,"  &c.,  in  th«  Rev.  Eucya,  1S33. 

*  It  u  explained  at  length  in  '  De  THumaniU,'  L  ir.  v.  ;  while  the  whole  of 
the  second,  and  a  ooniuderablo  part  of  the  first,  volume  of  that  work,  is  nn 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  ancicntA  uuiversally  believed,  more  or  leas  clearly,  'm 
the  reappearance  and  revival  of  the  individual  in  the  race,  of  man  in  humanity. 

'  The  title  of  ch.  xii.  1.  &^  '  Do  I'Uumanit^,'  ruun  thua :  **  None  aommee  non 
seulement  lee  file  et  la  poBterit<i  de  ooux  qui  ont  d^jb  \6ca,  mais  an  fond  et 
rMlement  cea  g^^iHtioua  antdrieureji  eUeatndinea." 

*  Aa  on  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  M.  Leronx  van  far  sur- 
paftsed  by  hie  friend  M.  Heynaud  (1806-1S63),  the  celebrated  author  of  '  Terre  et 
CieL'  The  hypothesia  hu  perhape  never  been  preiKDted  in  a  more  attractive 
form  than  in  thia  work.  M.  Reynaud  does  not,  like  Lerour,  assign  to  aoula  a 
suoceaiion  of  merely  terreatrial  Uvti.  Wonderfully  combining  Acienoe  and  imag- 
ination, ingenuity  and  eloquenoe,  he  arguei  that  the  medieval  ooaceptioa  of 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell  hu  been  for  ever  diacredited  by  the  enlarged  vittwa  of 
the  uoiverw  which  uodeni  Ktiencie  bu  girea  iu  ;  that  the  true  heaven  ia  the 
heaven  of  astronomy,  the  heaven  of  Htan  of  which  earth  ia  one,  a  heaven  which 
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Humanity  is  immortal,  and  so  is  each  individual  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  but  humanity  has  no  destiny  except  on  the  earth, 
and  the  individual  no  destiny  except  in  humanity.  The  indi- 
vidual carries  with  him  into  each  new  stage  of  existence  no 
remembrance  of  what  he  experienced  in  anterior  states.  The 
remembrance  of  such  experience,  M.  Leroux  thinks,  would  be 
no  boon,  but  an  intolerable  burden.  Those  who  wish  it  are 
as  foolisli  as  the  miser  who  desires  to  carry  his  gold  witli 
him  when  he  dies.  Memory  is  but  a  superficial  property ;  it 
belongs  not  to  our  essential  life.  The  old  Greeks  knew  its 
character  better  than  we,  when  they  represented  those  who 
went  into  the  under  world  as  drinking  out  of  Lethe,  the  river 
of  forge tfulness.  The  slumber  and  oblivion  of  death  ore  as 
refreshing  and  strengthening  as  those  of  nightly  rest^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  axiom  of  solidarity,  as  explained  by  M. 
Leroux,  must  tend  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  idea  of 
progress.  It  seemed  to  himself  to  raise  that  idea  to  the  rank  of 
a  religious  doctrine.  And  it  certainly  leaves  no  room  for  any 
other  religious  doctrines.  It  proves,  if  true,  that  no  hopes  or 
fears  are  warranted  except  those  which  are  involved  in  the 
earthly  destiny  of  collectivti  humanity.  All  hopes  nnd  fears  not 
thus  warranted  are  now,  according  to  the  teaching  of  M.  leroux, 
unnecessary.  Jlorality  once  needed  the  stimulus  of  everlasting 
reward,  and  the  restraint  of  everlasting  punishment,  but  faith  in 
social  progress  is  now  sufficient.  "  There  is  no  heaven  or  hell," 
cries  our  author:  "  the  wicked  will  not  be  punished,  nor  the 
good  rewarded;  cease,  mortals,  to  hope  or  fear.     Humanity  is 


hae  nn  limit  in  space  or  time ;  and  that  !□  thia  bearen  bouU  pasa  tlirough  an  end* 
1ms  oud  flTer-varyiiig  exiatence,  the  path  of  the  juat  being  ever  upwards,  froEfi 
Btar  to  8t*r,  as  they  continually  approach,  withuut  ever  completely  attaining  to, 
the  perfect  life  of  the  God-tujui  Christ,  while  failure  tad  ain  involre  the  most 
manifold  defleotioni  from  the  itraight  oourae,  with  the  Bufierings  and  penaltiee 
which  follow  as  their  natural  consequencos.  Into  our  planet  spirits  who  have 
tianagre&sed  lu  »ome  other  ootne  ts  into  a  place  at  once  of  probation  and  of  ex- 
piation. All  of  them  iharo  tn  the  guilt  and  puniahment  of  the  din  of  Adam, 
becauie  all  of  tbem  have  committed  it  in  a  diitant  age.  M.  Beyuaud's  book  had 
an  immense  suoceas  in  France,  and  deeerved  It.  Howercr  erroneoui  or  question- 
able  its  teaching  may  be,  the  genius  which  it  displayB  is  great  and  uuileniftWe. 

'  3J.  Leroux  devotes  three  chapters  to  repel  the  objection  to  his  doctrine, 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  men  have  no  remembrance  of  their  pre-existcnce  ;  uid 
to  maintain  that  the  want  of  such  remembrance  ta  more  than  supplied  by  lateut 
or  innate  powers,  and  new  conditions  of  existeoM.— L.  v.  c.  xiii.-xv. 
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an  immortal  tree,  the  branches  of  which  wither  and  fall,  one 
after  another,  but  in  doing  so  nourish  the  rout  in  unfading 
youth." 

Tlie  course  of  progress  is  described  as  a  continuous  advance 
towards  equality.  It  is  apprehended  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
its  negative  aspect,  as  a  deliverance  from  class  distiDctions,  an 
abolition  of  unjust  privileges.  It  has  had  tliree  great  stages, 
correspunding  to  the  three  chief  forms  of  caste.  In  the  first, 
the  task  of  humanity  was  its  self-deliverance  from  the  slavery 
of  the  family,  the  patriarchal  caste  of  the  oriental  world ;  in 
the  second,  from  the  despotism  of  the  state,  as  exemplified  in 
the  political  caste  of  Greece  and  Kome;  and  in  the  third,  from 
the  tyranny  of  property,  and  all  the  medieval  privileges  associ- 
ated therewith.  It  is  at  the  close  of  this  third  epoch  that  we 
are  standing  now ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  reorganisation  of 
society  in  the  future,  it  specially  behoves  us  to  remember  that 
the  family,  the  state,  and  property,  are  all  in  themselves  good, 
and  that  only  when  they  assume  the  form,  and  involve  the  dis- 
tinctions of  caste,  are  they  evil.  "  Tout  le  mal  du  genre  humaiu 
\'ient  des  castes.  La  famille  est  un  bien,  la  famille  caste  est  un 
mal;  la  patrie  est  uu  bien,  la  patrie  caste  est  un  mal ;  la  pro- 
priety est  un  bien,  la  propri^t^  caste  est  un  maL"  Future  progress 
must  lie  in  rejecting  the  evil  but  retaining  and  organising  the 
good,  alike  in  the  family,  the  state,  and  property.  Especially 
is  organisation  of  the  good  needed  in  the  period  of  history  at 
which  we  have  arrived.  The  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law 
has  come  to  be  recognised.  The  greatest  of  revolutions,  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  established  it  as  a  principle,  and  so 
inaugurated  a  new  and  better  era  of  history.  The  new  form  of 
society,  however,  is  not  yet  constituted,  although  its  principle 
has  been  found.  The  generation  in  which  we  live  ia  one  with- 
out faith,  law,  or  system.  The  old  order  is  broken  down,  but 
the  new  has  not  been  built  up.^ 

'  The  tbeory  of  M.  Leroux  regarding  the  hutorica)  eroluttoo  of  bumuittj  nnd 
its  stages  will  be  found  iq  the  pt-efacc,  &ud  lecoad  and  third  books,  of  'L'Hu- 
tnanitiJ,'  but  mote  fully  ai  the  '  Eoaai  sur  I'^falit^.* 
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Louis  Blanc  (1813-1882)  is  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in 
the  hiatory  of  socialism,  inasmuch  as  he  greatly  advanced  the 
socialistic  cause  by  separating  the  problem  of  the  organisation 
of  labour  from  such  dreamy  and  fantastic  theories  as  those  in 
which  Fuurier,  Buehez,  and  Leroux  indulged,  by  putting  for- 
ward so  definite  and  plausible  a  proposal  as  that  of  State-aided 
industrial  co-operation,  and  by  advocating  it  with  remarkable 
literary  and  oratorical  talent.  He  was  not,  however,  a  philo- 
sophical thinker ;  and  liis  philosophy  of  history  does  not  deserve 
more  than  the  briefest  statement.  The  following  sentences 
taken  from  the  first  pages  of  the  '  Histoire  de  la  Kevolution 
Fran(jaise'  present  it  to  us  in  his  own  words: — 

"  History  nowhere  begins  or  ends.  The  facts  wliicb  compose  the 
oontents  of  the  movement  of  the  world  exhibit  such  confusion,  and 
their  relations  with  one  another  are  so  obscure,  that  neither  the  first 
cause  nor  the  final  issue  of  any  event  can  be  indicated  with  certainty. 
Tlieir  beginning  and  ending  are  in  God— that  is,  in  the  unknown."  ' 

*  Tliree  great  principles  have,  one  after  another,  ruled  the  world 
and  history :  Authority,  Individualism,  and  Fraiemity.  .  .  .  The 
principle  of  authority  is  that  which  rests  the  life  of  nations  on  beliefs 
blindly  accepted,  a  superstitious  regard  for  tradition,  and  inequaUty; 
and  which  employs  constraint  as  its  means  of  government.  The 
principle  of  individualism  is  that  which  isolates  man  from  society; 
constitutes  him  the  sole  judge  of  Ids  surrounding  and  of  himself ; 
gives  him  a  lofty  opinion  of  his  rights  while-not  pointing  out  to  him 
his  duties ;  abandoiis  him  to  his  own  resources ;  and  proclaims  Jamer- 
faira  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  government  The  principle  of 
fraternity  is  that  which,  considering  those  who  belong  to  the  gi-eat 
family  of  mankind  members  one  of  another,  tends  to  organise  societies, 
the  work  of  man,  after  the  model  of  the  human  body,  the  work  of 
God  ;  and  bases  government  on  persuasion,  on  the  voluntary  consent 
of  hearts.  Authority  has  been  employed  with  astonishing  Selat  by 
Catholicism ;  it  prevailed  untU  Luther  appeared.  Individualism, 
inaugurated  by  Lather,  developed  with  irresistible  force;  and,  freed 
from  the  religious  elument,  triumphed  in  France  through  the  pub- 
licists of  tiie  Constituent  Assembly.  It  rules  the  present;  it  is 
the  soul  of  things.  Fraternity,  announced  by  the  thinkers  of  the 
Mountain,  disappeared  at  that  time  in  a  tempest,  and  appears  to  us 
even  at  present  only  in  the  ideals  of  the  future ;  but  all  great  hearts 
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evoke  it,  and  already  it  illumines  the  highest  sphere  of  intellects. 
Of  these  three  principles,  the  first  engeaders  oppression  by  stifling 
personality ;  the  second  leads  to  oppreeslon  through  anarchy ;  the 
third  alone  brings  forth  liberty  through  harmony."  * 

Whiit  M.  Blanc  here  represents  as  the  principles  of  authority 
and  of  individualism  are  merely  abuses  of  the  principles  of 
order  and  of  libeitj' :  two  principles  whicli  are  necessary  to 
each  other,  and  wliicli  have  always  coexisted  to  some  extent. 
Authority  was  resisted  and  restrained  by  individuali.«m  even 
in  tlie  middle  nga  Feudalism  was  a  manifestation  of  inde- 
]>endeuce  as  well  as  of  obedience  ;  and  so,  althongh  in  another 
form,  was  the  Church.  Xo  institution  in  history  has  tended 
more  than  feudalism  to  isolate  and  individualise  men  of  the 
ruling  class ;  and  none  has  been  more  eflective  than  the  Church 
in  limiting  the  sphere  of  the  State,  and  withdrawing  a  large 
portion  of  human  life  from  its  control.  The  honour  of  an- 
nouncing fraternity  ought  certainly  not  to  be  assigned  to  men 
who  80  lavishly  murdered  their  brethren  as  did  Robespierre 
and  the  so-called  pemeiors  de  la  Mo^itagnc.  No  one  has  ever 
proclaimed  the  principle  of  human  brotherhood  more  clearly 
and  fully  than  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that 
Church  has  always  both  taught  and  practised  it  in  some 
measure. 

AI.  Blanc  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  rise  nud  growth  of 
"individualism"  in  France:  to  show  how  it  gradually  acquired 
supremacy  in  the  doqpains  of  religion,  philosophy,  politics,  and 
industry;  how  it  sapped  the  authority  of  the  monarchy  and 
nobility,  and  made  the  bourgeoisie  the  ruling  power  in  the 
nation ;  and  how,  in  conjunction  with  the  spirit  of  fraternity, 
it  produced  the  Revolution  and  destroyed  the  old  order  of 
society.  His  socialism,  however,  made  him  incapable  of  rightly 
appreciating  liberty,  and  caused  him  often  to  condemn  it  as 
individualism,  and  to  ascribe  to  it  evils  which  were  not  its 
natural  consequences,  or  which  even  arose  from  its  absence  or 
violation.  Wliat  he  states  as  facts,  indeed,  are  almost  always 
real  facts  and  truly  stated;  but  they  are  selected  and  often 
misinterpreted  facts,  insufficient  to  establish  the  geueral  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them,     II.  Blanc  obviously  comprehended 
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very  imperfectly  the  teaching  of  IIus.  lie  displays  little  of 
the  insight  into  the  genius  and  influence  of  the  Eeformation 
and  of  Calvinism  so  conspicuously  manifested  both  by  Ranke 
and  Mignet.  He  indicates  well  the  services  of  Richelieu,  but 
overlooks  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  his  policy.  He  char- 
acterises the  historical  personages  whom  he  deems  the  repre- 
sentatives of  individualism  chiefly  I )y  their  defects;  and  those 
whom  lie  regards  as  the  prophets  of  fraternity  almost  entirely 
by  their  best  qualities,  or  their  mere  professions,  or  the  grand 
and  generous  intentions  which  he  himself  attributes  to  them. 
lie  vigorously  denounces  the  Terror  as  at  once  wicked  and 
foolish,  yet,  in  part  and  by  implication,  justifies  it  in  repre- 
senting it  as  an  inevitable  fatality.  For  so  representing  it 
he  certainly  gives  no  solid  reasons.  Some  of  the  guiltiest  of 
the  Terrorists  he  portrays  aa  the  prophets,  heroes,  and  martyrs 
of  the  faith  which  is  to  save  society  and  to  rule  the  future. 

The  historical  philosophy  of  M.  Blanc  is  so  feeble,  so  meagre, 
and  so  vague  that  I  must  not  dwell  on  it  farther. 


The  socialistic  theorists  whose  historical  speculations  have 
been  under  consideration  in  this  chapter  had  no  keener  or  more 
outspoken  opponent  than  P.  J.  Proudhon  (1804-69),  who  was 
commonly  regarded  as  himself  the  most  extreme  and  dangerous 
of  socialists,  although  he  was  really  much  more  of  an  extrava- 
gant individualist.  He  was  very  radical  and  revolutionary: 
hia  social  ideal  was  an-archy, — absolute  equality,  the  absence 
of  government, — which  he  held  was  not  to  be  confounded  with 
anarchy— ue.,  chaos  or  disorder.  Possessed  of  rare  ability  as  a 
polemic,  and  reckless  of  restraints  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
exercising  it,  he  aasailed  and  ridiculed  with  tremendous  effect 
the  doctaines  of  the  Saint-Simonians  and  Fourierists,  of  Leroux 
and  Louis  Blanc.  Unfortunately  he  was  as  indulgent  a  judge 
of  his  own  ideas  as  he  was  a  severe  critic  of  those  of  other 
people.  Besides,  he  changed  hia  opinions  very  often;  indulged 
most  liberally  in  exaggerated  statements  and  in  self-contra- 
diction ;  proclaimed  that  he  had  got  possession  of  truths  when 
he  waa  merely  hoping  to  find  them;  and  never  did  attain  the 
proved  and  definitive  system  which  he  sought  for.  He  loved 
to  startle  the  public  by  audacious  propositions,  la  propridU,  c^est 
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U  vol ;  Duu,  e'est  U  mal,  aiid  the  like. — regardless  of  the  mis- 
conceptions which  they  would  cause  and  of  the  needless  offence 
which  they  would  give.  Yet  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  great 
talent  but  of  mauy  estimable  qualities  of  character.  In  the 
most  violent  of  his  controversies  he  took  no  mean  advantages 
and  showed  no  malignity ;  although  intensely  in  sympathy 
with  the  working  classes,  far  from  flattering  them,  like  Lamar- 
tine,  Lcdru  Kollin,  Louis  Blanc,  and  so  many  others,  he  never 
hesitated  to  tell  them  the  most  disagreeable  truths  in  the 
plainest  way ;  notwithstanding  his  avowed  contempt  for  women 
in  general  he  showed  due  respect  for  them  individually,  and 
was  an  excellent  husband  and  the  affectionate  father  of  two 
daughters ;  and  rigid  honesty,  al>horrence  of  licentiousness, 
helpfulness  to  the  unfortunate,  and  absolute  faith  in  justice, 
were  among  his  most  prominent  traits.  He  had  an  original 
and  resourceful  intellect,  a  rich  and  good  nature,  and  remark- 
able literary  gifts,  but  was  so  deficient  in  self-restrairit  and 
patience,  calmness  and  moderation,  that  the  fruits  of  his  mind 
and  activity  never  ripened,  hut  were  forced  to  appear  as  crude 
and  undeveloped  thoughts,  abortive  schemes  and  eflbrts,  or  even 
outbursts  of  passion,  vanity,  and  impiety,  which  did  great  in- 
justice alike  to  his  talents  and  to  his  deeper  and  better  self.^ 

Proudhon  has  in  several  of  his  writings  treated  of  history. 
His  '  Be  la  Creation  de  I'Ordre  dans  rHumauito  (3d  ed.,  184!*) 
has  for  its  central  and  ruling  conception  an  historical  hypoth- 
esis. It  is,  however,  one  directly  borrowed,  although  without 
explicit  acknowledgment,  from  Comte.  Proudhon  expressed 
it  thus:  "  Keligion,  philosophy,  science;  faith,  sophistic,  and 
method ;  such  are  the  three  moments  of  knowledge,  the  three 
epochs  of  the  education  of  the  human  race."  ^  He  endeavoured 
to  prove  it  by  a  somewhat  lengthened  examination  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  and  concludes  in  the  following  terms : — 

"Without  religion  humanity  would  have  perished  at  its  hirxh; 
without  philosophy  it  would  huvo  remained  in  au  eternal  iufancy: 
but  the  opinion  that  religion  and  plalosophy  have  meant  anjtliing 

*  The  ohirmcter  of  Proudhon  can  be  best  studied  in  his  *  OorrenpaodMioe.*  1 4 
voU.,  1875.  Betidea  the  articles  of  Femkz  {op.  eU.),  Keuourier  (Grit,  phi].),  uid 
Franok  (Diet),  eee  Sainte-Beuve'B  '  I*roudIiuD,  m  vie  et  s&  correipoadoace,' 
1672. 
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more  than  a  particular  state  of  consciouaneM  and  intelligence  has 
been  the  worut  malady  of  the  human  mind.  Religion  and  philo- 
sophy, conceived  of,  the  first  as  a  revelation  of  divine  dogmas,  the 
second  as  the  science  of  causes,  have  filled  the  earth  with  fanatics 
and.  foots.  ...  A  little  of  philosophy  has  always  mingled  ^vith 
religion;  a  breath  of  religion  has  always  penetrated  philosophy. 
Chriatianity  was  a  philosophical  religion,  the  most  philojiophical  of 
religions :  Confucius,  Plato,  the  apostle  Paul,  Rousseau,  Bernardin 
de  Saint-Pierre,  Chateaubriand,  have  been  religious  philosophers. 
Their  writings  are  immortal :  but  of  all  the  things  which  it  most  con- 
cerns us  to  know,  and  of  which  they  have  sometimes  spoken  with 
an  eloquence  so  grand,  they  have  known  nothing,  and  have  taught  ns 
nothing;  and  the  combination  of  contrary  qualities  which  we  observe 
in  them  has  betii;  without  profit  to  science.  How  great,  then,  is  the 
illusion  of  those  wlio  now  speak  of  uniting,  as  two  realities,  philosophy 
and  religion  1  Theology  has  fallen,  sophistic  has  been  struck  dead: 
there  is  no  more  religion,  there  is  no  philosophy."  ^ 

Having  reached  this  result  M.  Proudhon  forthwith  proceeds 
to  expound  a  philosophy  of  his  own,  akin  to  the  philosophy  of 
Comte,  although  directly  drawn  to  a  greater  extent  from  the 
teaching  of  Eant,  Fourier,  and  Ampere.  It  is  a  sort  of  theory 
or  logic  of  science,  and  he  calls  it  Metaphysics,  not  improbably 
jnst  because  of  Comte's  repudiation  of  the  term.  lie  next  treats 
of  what  he  designates  Political  Economy,  but  by  which  he 
means  all  science  that  bears  on  economical,  political,  and  social 
organisation.  The  laws  of  Political  Economy  thus  understood 
he  holds  to  be  the  laws  of  history :  and  thus  is  led  to  set  forth 
his  views  on  history  (pp.  340-404). 

He  defines  it  as  "  the  succession  of  states  through  which  the 
mind  and  society  pass  before  the  former  attains  pure  science 
and  the  latter  the  realisation  of  its  laws."  He  artrues  that  it 
ia  properly  speaking  not  science,  but  only  matter  of  science; 
and  that  it  is  aa  evolution  the  laws  of  which  are  those  that 
Political  Economy  ought  to  ascertain  and  expound.  He  throws 
out  a  considerable  number  of  interesting  remarks  and  plausible 
generalisations  regarding  the  movement  of  history  under  the 
action  of  these  laws,  and  the  perturbations  which  follow  from 
their  violation;  but  he  fails  to  combine  them  into  auy  con- 
sistent whole.  The  general  impression  produced  is  confused 
and  disappointing.     He  follows  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier  in 
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attempting  to  elucidate  history  by  the  conception  of  the  scrUs, 
and,  as  he  supposes,  Hegel  by  applying  to  its  evolution  the 
formula  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  syutliesis. 

In  the  work  just  referred  to,  Proudhon  has  treated  of  the 
notion  and  fact  of  progress  at  considerable  length,  but  with 
arbitrary  ingenuity,  uselessly  quibbling  over  mere  words  and 
phrases,  and  arriving  at  no  clear  general  result.  Ko  has,  how- 
ever, dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  far  more  able  and  satisfactory 
manner  in  his  later  and  much  more  important  work,  '  De  la 
Justice  dans  la  Revolution  et  dana  I'figlise.'  Here  he  has 
shown  with  great  effectiveness  the  vagueness,  superficiality,  and 
exaggerations  of  the  representations  given  of  progress  by  ordi- 
nary theorists  and  eulogists;  and  has  traced  them  to  their 
source,  a  want  of  insight  into  what  human  progress  really  is. 
It  docs  not  follow  that  there  must  be  such  progress  because 
population  or  wealth  is  increasing,  or  because  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  advaneiug.  Wliile  any  or  all  of  these  things  are 
happening,  man  himself  may  be  deteriorating;  he  may  be  losing 
in  independence,  in  virtue,  in  manhood.  But  the  true  progress 
of  man  implies  the  true  progress  of  men ;  and,  therefore,  can 
only  be  their  own  work,  and  must  be  inclusive  especially  of 
what  distinguishes  them  as  men.  Its  chief  criteria  must  be 
found  not  in  what  is  external  to  or  independent  of  man,  but  in 
what  is  most  essentially  bis  own  and  constitutive  of  himself, — 
liberty  and  justice.  All  development  which  is  not  due  to  man's 
own  energy,  and  which  does  not  tend  towards  justice  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  must  be  merely  an  illusory  semblance  of  pro- 
gress. True  historical  progress,  having  for  its  condition  freedom 
and  for  its  end  the  establishment  of  justice,  may  be  defined  as 
"  la  justification  de  rhuraonit^  par  elle-mdme  sons  I'excitation 
de  I'id^al."  It  is  no  organic  evolution  or  inevitable  necessity  : 
decadence  is  possible,  and  has  often  occurred ;  it  takes  place 
whenever  justice  is  only  feebly  and  ^wrtially  sought  for,  or  when 
any  other  ideal  is  preferred  to  that  of  justice.  For  Proudliou, 
justice  consists  of  equality,  and  whatever  creates  inequality  is 
unjust.  Hence,  while  a  decided  opponent  of  communism,  he 
was  also  an  enemy  of  property  in  land,  of  the  exclnsive  posses- 
sion by  individuals  of  the  instruments  of  labour,  and  of  the  re- 
muneration of  work  according  to  any  other  scale  than  duration. 
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He  clearly  saw,  however,  what  communists  have  almost  always 
failed  to  see,  that  the  pursuit  of  equality  as  the  ideal  of  justice 
could  not  lead  to  wealth  but  to  indigence :  that,  for  example, 
were  his  ideal  obtained,  the  annual  income  of  France  could  not 
give  more  than  three  francs  per  day  to  each  French  family  of 
four  persons;  and  consequently,  that  the  existing  state  of  vari- 
ety of  fortunes  in  the  nation  would  be  replaced  not  by  one  of 
abundance  for  all,  but  by  one  of  universal  poverty.  Bat  this 
caused  him  neither  fear  nor  regret.  Always  poor,  always  labori- 
ous, he  never  complained  either  of  poverty  or  of  labour.  He  held 
that  labour  requires  poverty  and  that  poverty  is  the  condition 
of  labour  ;  that  they  are  naturally  conjoined,  and  that  both  are 
necessary  to  the  moral  development  of  man.  He  indulged  in 
no  excesses  of  sentimeutalism  over  the  toils  and  hardships  of 
the  poor;  he  was  tierce  in  his  denunciations  of  the  frivolity,  the 
luxury,  and  the  immorality  of  the  rich.  Wealtli,  not  poverty, 
was  in  his  eyes  the  evil  which  had  to  be  overcome ;  the  evil 
which  corrupts  individuals  and  ruins  communities. 

Proudhon's  intense  conviction  of  the  reality  and  supremacy 
of  moral  law  was  what  gave  its  chief  attraction  and  value  to  the 
historical  theoi-j'  expounded  in  his  'De  la  Justice.*  A  narrow 
and  extreme  view  of  its  all-sufficiency  and  exclusive  legitimacy 
was  the  source  of  its  most  pervading  defect.  He  unnaturally 
opposed  justice  to  piety,  morality  to  religion.  He  contended 
that  the  decay  of  faith  was  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
development  both  of  reason  and  of  virtue  ;  and  that  all  histoiy 
teaches  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  religion.  His  historical 
theory  is  thus,  while  profoundly  moral,  thoroughly  anti-religious. 
The  book  in  which  he  ha.s  most  fully  expounded  it  is  a  contin- 
uous assault  on  religion  ;  representing  it  as  a  power  which  in- 
variably perverts  reason  and  conscience,  and  produces  weakness 
and  disorder  in  society.* 

Iq  his  *La  Guerre  et  la  Taix,*  Proudhon  committed  himself 
to  a  defence  of  the  right  of  force  and  of  conquest  which  cannot 

*  Froudhon'a  t«ttc!iiug  in  farour  of  the  Mpamtion  of  monlity  from  religion  and 
philoMphj  was  adopted  by  a  Bohool  or  party  which  had  for  lome  yean  an  organ 
in  tho  weekly  prcn  of  Paris,  *Lft  Morale  Indi-Vendante,'  1865-69.  Ita  chief  eon- 
tributon  were  Miue.  Coignet  and  MM.  Massol  uid  Morin.  For  an  examination 
of  tho  fnndanicntal  theaea  maintained  in  it,  eee  E.  Caro,  '  Problimea  de  Morale 
Sociale,' ,p1l  i--«'- 
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be  reconciled  with  faithful  adherence  to  the  principle  of  justice. 
The  view  which  he  has  there  given  of  war  as  a  means  of  peace 
is  one  which  history  certainly  does  not  confirm. 

He  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  principle  of  Datiouality, 
which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  and  exerted  so  much  in- 
lluence  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  did  not  rejjret  the  de- 
struction of  Poland,  and  he  regarded  the  restoration  of  Italy 
as  a  deplorable  error.  He  believed  the  dissolution  of  all  extant 
nationalities  into  small  communities  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
attainment  of  a  truly  free  and  just  condition  of  society.  The 
State  he  regarded  as  incompatible  with  liberty  and  equality,  and 
as,  like  religion,  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  progress.  He  be- 
lieved that  what  was  needed  was  its  destruction,  not  its  mere 
reformation  ;  that  social  life  could  only  be  what  it  ought  to  be 
when  the  very  idea  of  the  State  had  been  cast  out  of  the  mind 
as  a  pernicious  idol,  and  when  all  that  had  been  built  on  it — 
legislation  and  administration,  kings,  senates,  tribunals,  diplo- 
macy, armies,  &c. — had  disappeared.  He  wished  that  there 
should  bo  no  social  authority  whatever ;  that  there  should  be 
only  free  associations  of  workmen.  It  was  because  he  held  this 
doctrine  that  he  called  himself  an  an~archist.  As  he  was  the 
&T8t  to  present  it  with  clearness,  he  has  the  best  daim  to  be 
considered  the  founder  of  Anarchism.^ 

The  Anarchism  of  Proudhon  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
Positive  Sociocracy  of  Comte.  These  two  systems  represent  the 
antithetic  extremes  of  social  theorising.  The  one  springs  from 
an  exaggerated  and  exclusive  conceptiou  of  liberty,  and  the  other 
from  an  equally  exaggerated  and  exclusive  conception  of  author- 
ity. Yet  both  led  their  authors  to  contemplate  with  satisfac- 
tion the  prospect  ot  national  dismemberment.  They  agreed, 
although  on  very  ditferent  grounds,  in  desiring  that  existing  na- 
tions should  be  broken  up  into  smaller  communities  concerning 
themselves  chiefly  or  entirely  with  industrial  interests.    Where- 

'  AiMrchum  Um  gained  *  large  lio«t  of  adiiereota,  ftod  assumed  a  wiety  of 
forms.  Ruana,  owing  to  euUy  perceptible  eauaes,  hu  be«D  iU  ohtef  hotbed  end 
nmiery.  Its  biatory,  so  full  of  policical  nnd  pAthoIogieal  tnteraat,  hai  nacawarSy 
u  yet  been  only  very  parti&liy  and  Buperficially  traced.  Almost  all  self-oonaoioua 
Tovoliitionnry  ndicaliBm  is  in  ibe  present  day  eitlier  anarchist  or  ooUecttrist. 
Anuvbiita  louk  for  no  good  fmrn  the  State,  and  seek  to  deatroy  it.  CoUeotlTiiits 
expact  everytbiog  from  the  State,  and  ktrive  to  make  it  omnipotent. 
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in  they  differed  was  that  while  Comte  approved  of  states  of  small 
size,  because  only  such  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  adequately  in- 
fluenced and  effectively  controlled  by  the  positivist  priests  and 
bankers  in  whose  hands  he  hoped  to  see  all  spiritual  and  civil  au- 
thority invested,  Proudhou  desired  communes  of  limited  extent, 
because  he  believed  that  only  such  could  dispense  with  authority 
and  organise  themselves  freely  by  association.*  Proudhon  has 
expounded  his  theory  in  a  special  work,  *  De  la  F^d^ration.' 
And  the  theory  there  presented  as  the  complement  of  Anarcliism 
has  had  a  far  greater  influence  on  practical  politics  than  when 
exhibited  in  its  Comtist  form  as  a  corollary  from  Sociocracy ; 
but  its  influence  has  been  tlie  reverse  of  beneficent.  Propagated 
by  so  fanatical  and  reckless  an  apostle  as  Bakunin,  and  adopted 
by  Russian  anarchists,  Parisian  communists,  and  Spanish  feder- 
alists, it  has  been  a  source  of  serious  disturbance  and  disaster 
in  the  Europe  of  recent  years. 

The  doctrine  favourable  to  small  states  or  communities  has 
found  at  least  three  ingenious  and  cultured  advocates  in  France, 
the  geognipher  ^filise  Recliis,  and  the  journalists  Justin  Drom- 
mel  and  Odysse-Barot.  It  lias  been  expounded  with  special 
attractiveness  and  skill  in  the  '  Lettres  sor  la  philosophie  de 
rUiatoire/  1864,  of  the  last-mentioned  writer,  and  with  the  con- 
sideration of  it  OS  there  presented  1  shall  conclude  my  account 
of  the  historical  speculations  to  which  French  socialism  has 
given  rise.- 

Tlie  tirst  nine  letters  of  M.  Barot  deal  with  war  and  peace, 
military  genius,  the  superiority  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  Csesar 

1  Fourier,  by  faia  advocacy  of  the  division  and  distribution  of  Europe  into 
fhaUxiuterUf  bad  preoeded  Comte  and  Proudhon  in  saoriHcing  historical  na* 
tions  to  SEQalt,  independent,  and  self-sufficing  iudu!>tnal  BucietiM,  federatiTely 
connected, 

'  3L  Odyssc-Barot  vaa  an  active  coadjutor  of  the  lata  U.  Eroile  de  Girardiu  in 
'La  Preeae,'  *L>a  Libert^,'  and  *  La  France.'  In  1871,  he  wu  secretary  of  Gua- 
tave  Floureni  and  editor  of  'Le  FM^raliste';  and  from  1871  to  1874^  an  exile 
in  England.  His  'Histoirc  do  la  Htt^aturo  con  tern  poraine  en  Anglcicrro,*  1664, 
Is  a  wurk  of  exceptional  merit.  His  'Lotten  on  the  Philosophy  of  History'  ap* 
peared  at  &ntt  in  'La  Preftee,'  and  M'ere  addrcMcd  to  &L  do  Oirardin,  wlioae 
criticism  of  them  is  appended  to  the  volume  of  the  '  Bibliotbdque  dc  PbDoeophle 
Contemporaino,'  in  which  they  were  rcpubliahed  in  18fl4.  As  the  criliciam  as* 
sumes  that  there  is  no  dUFercuce  between  fact  and  right,  and  some  other  peculiar 
fAodes  of  M.  de  Qirardin,  it  is  sven  less  satUfactory  than  the  theory  criticised. 
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and  NapoleoD,  diplomacy,  treaties,  and  congresaea.  Their  con-" 
necting  thought  is  that  society  is  constituted  by  two  principles 
— force  and  justice — of  which  the  former  leads  to  war  and  Jinds 
expression  in  battles,  while  the  latter  tends  to  peace  and  finds 
expression  in  treaties.  These  two  principles  are  compared  to 
positive  and  negative  electricity,  the  warm  and  cold  currents  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  the  male  and 
female,  &c.  They  are  held  to  be  equally  necessary,  since  the  one 
supplements  and  completes  the  other,  since  right  without  force 
and  force  without  right  are  alike  nugatory  and  sterile.  But 
force  is  described  as  the  more  prevalent.  M.  Barot  has  counted, 
he  says,  the  years  of  war  and  peace  and  the  treaties  concluded 
and  broken  from  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ  to  the 
present  time,  and  has  found  that  there  have  been  3130  years 
nf  war  to  227  of  peace,  and  8397  treaties  sworn  to  be  eternally 
observed,  the  mean  duration  of  the  eternities  of  which  has 
been  two  years.  War,  he  contends,  is  not  accidental  or  con- 
tingent, but  universal  and  necessary,  having  its  primary  cause 
in  the  essential  nature  of  man,  and  its  final  cause  in  the 
essential  nature  of  things.  The  progress  of  civilisation  has, 
in  his  opinion,  no  tendency  to  destroy  or  even  to  diminish  it 

With  the  tenth  letter  we  reach  the  kernel  of  his  theory. 
He  here  tells  us  that  historical  study  has  three  stages,  the 
empirical,  the  critical,  and  the  philosophical,  or  the  stages  of 
fact,  method,  and  law,  of  observation,  classiKcation,  and  gen- 
eralisation ;  that  it  has  now  reached  the  second  but  not  the 
third  of  these  stages;  that  important  materials,  however,  for 
a  pliilosophy  of  history  have  been  collected  and  prepared ;  and 
that  the  general  conclusion  which  he  himself  proposes  to  ex- 
pound is  the  result  of  ten  years*  research  and  rollectioa  He 
then  attacks  the  notion  that  Prance  is  a  single  nationality,  and 
that  French  unity  has  existed  for  ages.  He  insists  that,  on 
the  contrary,  France  is  only  a  geographical  expression,  and 
French  unity  a  quite  recent  creation. 

In  the  next  letter  M.  Barot  proceeds  with  his  proof.  He 
regards  every  State  in  Europe,  except  Portugal,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Switzerland,  as  not  a  nationality,  but  "  a  composite 
of  heterogeneous  elements,  a  Macedonia  of  peoples,  an  ethno- 
logical harlequin,  a  social  mosaic."     He  tells  briefly  the  story 
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of  the  foriuation  of  the  British  empire  through  the  union  ot 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  with  England ;  and  gives  a  very- 
interesting  account  of  the  slow  and  painful  process  by  which 
what  is  called  France  was  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Xormandy,  Provence,  Guienne,  Gascony,  Lorraine, 
and  Brittany.  Of  course,  he  lays  the  greatest  possible  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  each  of  the  different  peoples  incorpo- 
rated into  Britain  and  France  still  retains  its  distinctive  char- 
acter and  feelings. 

He  commeuces  the  twelfth  letter  with  the  prophecy  that 
perhaps  before  the  end  of  the  century,  and  certainly  before 
a  hundred  years  have  passed,  the  great  States  of  Europe 
will  be  dismembered ;  that  factitious  nacionalities  will  have 
given  place  to  real  nationalities;  that  Britain,  for  example, 
will  be  redistributed  into  four  kingdoms,  and  France  broken  up 
into  five  States — France  proper,  Brittany,  Aquitaine,  Burgundy, 
and  Lorraine.  Such  is  the  inevitable  conclusion,  he  argues,  of 
two  principles  which  have  taken  root  in  the  world,  and  can 
neither  be  arrested  nor  eradicated, — the  principle  of  decen- 
tralisation and  the  principle  of  nationalities ;  the  former  mean- 
ing dismemberment,  and  the  latter  the  system  of  small  or 
natural  States,  as  opposed  to  that  of  artiticial  or  agglomerated 
States.  But  what  is  a  natural  State  ?  a  true  or  simple  nation- 
ality ?  It  is,  M  Odysse-Bai-ot  asserts,  neither  a  linguistic,  nor 
an  ethnological,  nor  a  religious,  nor  a  moral  fact,  nor  a  com- 
bination of  theae  four  orders  of  facts,  but  a  purely  geographi- 
cal fact.  "  Une  nationality,  c'est  un  bassin."  The  centre,  the 
axis,  of  a  real  nation  is  a  river.  This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law 
which  has  no  exception  ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that 
geology  and  climatology  accord  with  history  in  recommending 
the  distribution  of  peoples  according  to  basins. 

In  the  following  chapter  a  second  so-called  law  is  deduced 
from  the  first :  "  Une  fronti^re,  c'esC  une  moutague."  The  two 
alleged  laws  are  said  completely  to  detiue  what  a  natural 
nationality  is.  Then  a  third  law  is  laid  down  as  determining 
the  whole  course  of  the  historical  movement.  "The  world 
oscillates  between  two  systems  of  society;  simple  and  com- 
pound societies ;  natural  nationalities  and  artificial  agglomer- 
ations; peoples  with  frontiers  and  peoples  without  them;  the 
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system  of  small  states  and  the  system  of  great  empires."  These 
two  systems,  according  to  M.  Barot,  reguJarly  alternate,  and 
historical  progress  is  little  else  than  the  periodical  return  of 
the  same  facts  and  ideas.  The  system  of  agglomeration  or  of 
great  empires  being  at  present  at  its  licight,  must  be  speedily 
succeeded  by  that  of  true  nationalities.  A  confederation  of 
such  nationalities  is  what  Europe  will  present  in  the  near 
future.  Small  and  natural  States  are  those  which  aie  most 
favourable  to  civilisation  and  liberty,  to  material  and  moral 
wellbeing. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  M,  Odysse-Barot.  It  seems  to  mc  tliat 
he  haa  wholly  failed  to  establish  it.  He  has  been  particularly 
unfortunate  in  his  search  for  "laws."  The  first  two  of  his 
so-called  laws  are  plainly  not  of  the  natui-e  of  laws  at  all; 
they  are  merely  attempts,  and  very  unsuccessful  attempts,  at 
definition.  The  third  might  reasonably  pass  for  a  law  were  it 
proved  ;  but  it  is  not  proved. 

"Nationality  is  a  river-basin."  This  is  affirmed  to  be  a  law 
without  exception.  In  reality,  it  is  a  paradoxical  assertion 
forced  to  serve  as  a  definition.  To  give  it  some  appearance  of 
truth,  our  author  finds  it  requisite  to  deny  that  there  are  any 
but  three  real  nations  in  Europe.  Perhaps  he  should  have 
gone  further,  and  denied  that  there  are  any  real  nations  in  the 
world.  Even  Egypt  is  not  witli  strictness  a  basin,  being 
bounded  not  by  mountains  but  by  a  desert  and  a  sea.  If 
Great  Britain  were  divided  according  to  basins,  it  would  con- 
tain far  more  States  than  four.  But  Great  Britain  never  was 
divided  in  that  way  ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  has  any 
country  of  Europe  been  so  divided  within  historical  times ;  and 
certainly  uoue  lias  since  natioual  feeling  made  its  appearance 
in  history. 

"  A  natural  boundary  is  a  mountain."  This  so-called  law 
is  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  the  previous  one :  an 
attempt  not  to  formulate  a  law  but  to  define  a  fact,  and  an 
attempt  which  fails.  Any  line  of  demarcation  whatever  be- 
tween two  uations  is  a  natural  boundary ;  for  what  makes  a 
boundary  natural  is  nothing  iu  itself,  but  the  circumstance 
that  it  separates  distinct  nations.  The  line  of  contact  is  the 
natural  boundary,  whether  it  be  mountain,  or  river,  or  sea,  or 
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ely  a  bodge  or  ditch.  M.  Odysse-Barot  regards  the 
unuatural  boundary;  but  assuredly  the  inhabitauts 
of  Great  Britain  will  not  be  found  to  agree  with  him.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  indeetl,  that  the  principle  of  nationality 
should  ever  have  been  associated  with  the  dogma  of  so-called 
natural  boundaries.  The  association,  or  confusion,  may  be 
traced  chiefly  to  an  obscure  and  unscrupulous  party  in  France 
before  the  Franco-German  war,  who  wished  their  country  to 
have  the  Ehine  for  a  boundary ;  and,  under  the  name  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  to  a  similar  party  in  America,  wlio  wished 
the  whole  Xorth  American  continent  to  become  the  seat  of  a 
single  great  republic.  The  theory  advocated  by  these  parties 
amounted  to  the  virtual  nttirmation  of  an  almost  universal 
right  of  international  robber)',  since  Russia,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Austria,  and  many  other  nations,  have  no  more  natural  bound- 
aries than  the  United  States  or  France.  The  theory  of  M. 
Barot,  although  it  equally  conjoins  the  principle  of  nationality 
with  the  hypothesis  of  natural  boundaries,  is  not  fairly  charge- 
able with  affording  either  a  provocation  to  international  rob- 
bery, or  a  justification  of  such  robbery.  The  nations,  however, 
which  venture  to  act  on  it  cannot  fail  to  be  thereby  involved 
in  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

The  two  fictitious  laws  referred  to  reduce  nationality,  as  M. 
Barot  himself  says,  to  "  a  gei^graphical  fact."  But  wlio  does 
not  see  that  this  is  a  one-sided  and  exaggerated,  a  mean  and 
narrow,  view  of  nationality ;  and  that  geography,  like  race, 
language,  religion,  and  unity  of  government,  is  merely  one  of 
the  factors  which  contribute  to  form  nationality  ?  Geograph- 
ical limits,  identity  of  race  and  descent,  community  of  speech 
and  faith,  the  same  government  and  the  same  political  antece- 
dents, participation  in  the  same  triumphs  and  the  same  disas- 
ters, all  conduce  to  the  rise  and  growth  of  nationality.  Yet 
not  one  of  them  constitutes  it,  and  not  one  of  them  will  infal- 
libly and  in  all  circumstances  generate  it  It  arises  from  the 
action  of  many  and  various  causes.  It  is  no  natural  quality, 
and  no  necessary  product  of  natural  forces,  but  a  spiritual 
creation,  a  result  of  intellectual  and  moral  development,  merely 
influenced  by  natural  forces  and  outward  circnmstanoea.  To 
this  extent  all  nationality  is  artificial,  and  it  sutticea  to  show 
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that  the  disiiuctioa  between  natural  and  artificial  natioQalities 
as  drawn  by  AI.  Barot  is  inherently  nntenable. 

For  tlie  third  aUe;?ed  law — "the  world  oscillates  between 
a  system  of  small  States  and  a  system  of  j^i-uat  empires" — ^no 
historical  proof  is  attempted.  But  without  ample  proof  we  must 
decline  to  accept  a  proposition  which  identifies  progress  with 
oscillation,  development  with  the  incessant  recurrence  of  the 
same  facts  and  ideas.  M.  Odysse-Barot  has  so  much  faith  in  its 
truth  that  the  prevalence  of  the  system  of  larji;e  States  appears  to 
him  enough  of  itself  to  warrant  his  prediction  of  the  near  advent 
of  a  system  of  small  States.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  him  tliat  the  former  system  is  a  natural  expression  of  eco- 
nomical and  social  conditions  which  are  not  likely  to  pass  away 
in  the  course  of  a  century;  that  it  is  implied  in  railways  and 
telegraphs,  and  the  gigantic  proportions  of  modern  industry  and 
commerce,  as  well  as  of  modern  war,  and  will  prevail  so  long 
as  these  continue.  Divide  France  into  fi^'e  iudependent  nations 
to-day,  and  the  work  of  unitication,  by  fair  means  and  foul,  by 
force,  fraud,  and  honest  exertion,  will  commence  to-morrow. 
A  great  empire  is  now  not  more  difficult  to  govern  than  a  small 
State  was  formerly,  while  the  disadvantages  of  small  States  are 
more  numerous  and  decided. 

A  great  European  wiir  would  obviously  tend  not  to  destroy 
but  to  develop  the  prevalent  system.  The  disintegration  or 
dismemberment  wliieh  is  predicted  will  recjuire  to  be  realised, 
therefore,  by  an  internal  movement,  by  the  irresistible  en- 
thusiasm of  the  populations  of  large  empires  for  reorganisation 
according  to  "  basins."  But  are  "  basins  "  at  all  likely  so  to  in- 
flame the  imaginations  of  men  ?  Is  "  a  banner  with  the  strange 
device  "  "  Basins  "  at  all  likely  so  to  terrify  or  so  to  charm  the 
powers  that  be  in  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  in  France,  and 
Italy,  and  England,  that  they  will  hasten  to  parcel  out  their 
kingdoms  into  "  natural  nationalities,"  and  forthwith  retire  in 
favour  of  Governments  which  can  have  only  a  fraction  of  their 
strength  ?  What  probability  is  there  of  Russia  dividing  herself 
according  to  river- basins,  even  if  she  possessed  mountains 
enough  to  serve  as  natural  boundaries  to  the  territories  through 
which  they  flow  ?  And  if  Russia  does  not,  how  can  Prussia  ? 
And  if  Prussia  does  not,  how  can  France  ? 
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It  is  true,  as  M.  Odysse-Barot  points  out,  that  a  general 
movement  in  favour  of  decentralisation  is  discernible.  But 
why  should  it  end,  as  he  infers  it  must,  in  dismemberment  ? 
Most  peoples  are  suffering  more  or  less  from  undue  centrali- 
sation, and  nature  and  reason  are  prompting  them  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  the  evil.  But  the  remedy  for  one  evil  is  not  another 
evil,  although  its  contrary.  The  remedy  for  the  evils  of  exces- 
sive centralisation  is  not  dismemberment,  but  simply  a  reason- 
able decentralisation,  the  limitation  of  the  central  power,  and 
the  leaving  to  provinces  and  municipalities  the  management  of 
properly  provincial  and  municipal  affairs.  It  is  to  add  to  the 
advantages  of  general  unity  those  of  local  and  personal  liberty, 
and  to  avoid  excesses  on  either  side. 


CHAPTER  vrn. 

aPirOTUALISTTC  MOVEMENT:   SO-CAXLED   ECLECTIC  AND  DOO- 
TKDJARIAN   HISTORICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  Theocratic  movement  in  tlie  France  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  mainly  a  reaction  from  the  mode  of  treating 
religion  and  religions  authority  prevalent  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Socialistic  movement  originated  in  a  recoil 
from  the  ethical  and  politico-economic  principles  and  ideaU 
which  gained  ascendancy  in  the  same  period.  There  was, 
however,  another  and  profounder  movement ;  one  which  started 
with  rejection  of  the  exclusive  sensationalism  and  negative 
rationalism  implied  in  the  religious  and  social  theories  against 
which  Theocracy  and  Socialism  were  protests. 

This  movement  of  philosophical  reaction  and  revival  found  a 
brilliant  leader  in  Victor  Cousin  (1792-1867).  He  b^an  to 
teach  philosophy  when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  in 
singularly  conspicuous  and  influential  positions.  His  philo- 
sophical studies  had  been  brief  and  slight,  so  that  he  had 
largely  to  lenrn  what  he  taught  while  teaching  it,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  leisure  whicli  a  jealous  Government  gave  him 
by  suspending  his  courses.  He  had  to  borrow  largely  from 
such  sources  as  were  most  easily  accessible  to  him,  and 
probably  often  required  to  extemporise  his  thoughts  as  well 
aa  his  words.  When  forty  years  of  age  his  career  as  a  public 
teacher  of  philosophy,  and  also  as  a  productive  speculative 
thinker,  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  gave  place  to  one  of 
political   and  administrative   activity.     Thenceforth,  although 
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he  long  powerfully  influenced  the  fortunes  of  philosophy  in 
Trance,  it  was  as  an  educational  reformer,  the  defender  of  the 
liberties  of  the  university  against  the  assaults  of  Ultramon- 
tanism,  the  dis|)enser  of  the  patronage  of  chairs  of  philo- 
sophy, and  the  incessant  and  sagacious  exciter  of  others  to 
philosophical  research  and  labour.  That  the  philosojihy  whicli 
he  propounded  in  the  courses  of  lectures  delivered  by  hiui 
between  1815  and  1833  should  have  been  one  far  frfjni  quite 
consistent  with  itself  at  all  stages  of  its  evolution,  or  either 
thoroughly  thought  out  as  a  whole,  or  carefully  enough  tested 
in  many  of  its  details,  was  inevitable.  But  that  it  had  also 
remarkable  merits  which  go  far  to  explain  and  justify  its 
extraordinary  success,  and  that  its  influence  on  the  thought 
of  France  was  in  the  highest  degree  stimulating,  must  in 
justice  be  admitted. 

Cousin  made  apparent  how  inaderjuate  the  theory  of  know- 
ledge of  tlie  ideologists  was  in  itself,  and  as  a  basis  for  philo- 
sophy. He  set  forth  with  a  powerful  and  attractive  elo<juence 
a  view  of  philosophy  which  showed  how  comprehensive  and 
important  it  really  is,  and  what  its  true  place  and  ftmciions  are 
in  human  life  and  universal  history.  He  contended  for  a 
method  of  philosophical  investigation  appropriate  in  its  char- 
acter to  the  nature,  and  conformed  in  its  processes  to  the 
variety  and  vastness^  of  philosophy  itself ;  and  traced  to  defec- 
tiveness of  method  what  is  erroneous  in  empiricism  and  tran- 
scendentalism, scepticism  and  mysticism.  He  showed  more 
truthfully  than  had  been  previously  done  how  philosophy  is 
^related  to  its  own  history.    He  drew  a  luminous  and  masterly 

leral  sketch  of  that  history,  and  instituted  into  special 
oints  and  particular  sections  of  it  original  investigations 
which  were,  perhaps,  none  the  less  fruitful  for  being  frag- 
mentary. He  translated  and  interpreted  Plato ;  commented 
on  Aristotle ;  edited  Proclus,  Abelard,  and  Descartes ;  pro- 
moted the  study  in  France  of  Reid,  Stewart,  aud  Hamilton,  of 
Kant,  Schelling.  and  Hegel;  and  instigated  a  host  of  gifted 
men  to  rethink  for  the  benetit  of  their  contemporaries  all  past 
philosophies, — to  reproduce,  criticise,  and  judge,  in  new  condi- 
tions and  under  fresh  and  fuller  lights,  the  views  and  systems 
of  the  great  thinkers  of  humanity  in  all  lands  and  ages.     He 
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expounded  witli  consummate  literary  skill  in  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  pliiloaoplncal  writings,  '  Du  Vrai,  du  Beau,  et  du 
Bien/  the  main  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived  in 
psychology,  in  metaphysics  and  theodicy,  in  ethics,  and  in 
sesthetics.  As  reyards  psychology,  his  proof  of  the  irreduci- 
bility  of  sensation,  will,  and  reason  to  a  single  principle  was  of 
vital  importance ;  his  account  of  intelligence  as  spontaneous 
and  reflective  had  much  influence ;  and  his  theory  of  the  im- 
personality of  reason  was  worthy  of  all  the  attention  which 
it  has  received.  As  to  metaphysics  and  theodicy,  he  based 
them  on  the  moat  solid  foundations,  gave  prominence  to  the 
truths  which  deserved  it,  and  committed  liimself  to  the  defence 
of  few  untenable  positions.  Alike  as  regards  spirit  and  sub- 
stance his  ethical  tenchiug  was  admirable.  And  although  his 
solutions  of  the  chief  problems  of  ajsthetica  were  vague  and 
inadequate,  his  criticisms  of  antecedent  and  contemporary 
theories  were  relevant  and  decisive,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  such  investigations  as  those  bo  which  we  owe  the  '  Cours 
d'Esth^tique '  of  Jouffroy  and  '  La  Science  du  Beau '  of  Leveque. 
Notwithstanding  what  1  have  just  said,  I  admit  that  Cousin 
was  much  better  qualilied  to  draw  up  pliilosophical  programmes 
than  to  realise  them;  that  he  showed  little  taste  for  psycho- 
logical research ;  that  he  was  not  a  metaphysician  of  the  first 
order;  that  he  overlooked  the  connections  of  physical  science 
with  philosophy ;  and  that  he  sometimes  made  tine  words  pass 
for  gruat  thoughts,  and  displayed  his  rhetorical  gifts  to  excess. 
Hence  in  the  representation  of  hiai  given  by  Taine  and  Lewes 
there  is  the  modicum  of  truth  which  is  indispensable  to  give 
verisimilitude  to  caricature.  A  gross  caricature,  however,  it 
is,  and  not  a  portrait  of  the  man,  who  is  justly  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  noUiblo  and  influential  personage  in  far 
the  most  coinpreheusive  and  fruitful  philosophical  movement 
wliich  France  has  felt  in  the  nineteenth  century.' 

*  See  m  Cuuun  the  *£loges'  of  Mi^et  aud  Jules  Favre  ;  Tftioe,  'Pbaocopltes 
inu]^*aii' ;  Reann,  '  KsA&ia  de  inamle  et  do  critique'  ;  Fruick,  'Sforaliatee  et 
pluloeophe*,'  had  '  Kouveauk  omnU  de  critique  pUiluatiphique' ;  Coro,  'Plulo- 
Bopbie  «t  philoaophee ' ;  &ad  eipocially  Paul  J&net, '  V'ictur  Cousin  et  aon  a*u\Te.' 
1665,  nnd  Julee  SitnoD,  '  Victor  Cousio,'  1887.  Hia  geiier*!  pblloeoplij  has  been 
treated  of  by  DamiruD,  Bersvt,  AJaux,  Secretaii,  RAvaiaaoo,  Femuc,  Ice.  Be  hu 
liimMlf  deicribed  in  the  famous  prefaces  to  the  first  two  editions  of  bla  *  Kroic- 
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The  greatest  aer\ice  rendered  by  Cousin  to  philosophy  was 
one  wliich  was  also  a  direct  service  to  the  philosophy  of  history 
It  was  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  a  truly  philosophical  and 
at  the  same  time  truly  historical  study  of  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy. With  marvellous  success  he  induced  men  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  history  of  philosophy  as  being  philusophy 
itself  in  the  process  of  evolution ;  and  to  study  it  as  such  in  a 
free,  critical,  and  impartial  8]>irit.  It  will  be  said,  and  with 
perfect  justice,  that  Hegel  had  preceded  him  in  so  conceiving 
of  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  its  history ;  and  that  he  had 
even  applied  his  couception  by  treating  of  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy with  a  profundity  and  subtlety  of  which  Cousin  was 
incapable.  But  in  this  reference  a  very  important  difl'erence 
between  them  lunst  be  nnitid.  Hegel  went  to  the  history  of 
philosophy  in  order  to  sliow  that  its  whole  evolution  was  an 
exemplification  of  the  philosophy  which  he  had  elaborated ; 
Cousin  went  to  it  in  order  to  be  guided  to  a  philosopliy  which 
he  wished  to  discover.  Hegel  construed  the  history  to  make  it 
conform  to  hia  speculative  conclusions ;  Cousin  was  content  to 
study  it  without  any  other  assumption  than  that  if  examined 
impartially  and  comprehensively  it,  would  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  a  catholic  eclecticism  which  would  separate  the  true  from 
the  false  in  all  anterior  systems,  and  harmonise  all  truths  in 
them  which  had  hitiierto  appeared  inconsistent  and  antag- 
onistic. This,  however,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  Hegel's 
method  of  treating  the  liistory  of  philosophy  was  directly  anti- 
3cienti6c  and  unreasonable,  while  Cousin's  was  legitimate  and 
appropriate. 

It  was  in  the  lectures  delivered  at  Paris  in  1828  to  an 
admiring  audience  of  two  thousand  persons  that  he  propounded 
his  historical  theories ;  and  it  is  only  with  that  part  of  his 
system  which  relates  to  history  that  I  mean  to  deal.  It 
was  the  last  part  added,  and  it  is  that  on  which  the  influence 
of  Hegel  is  most  apparent.  As  regards  this  influence,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  although  Hegel's  '  Philosophy  of  History ' 
was  only  published  in  1837,  Cousin  was  not  only  acquainted 


uenU '  ttiD  aucc4>aaive  hteyt  of  hia  philosophioal  career  with  great  candour,  and 
with  a  trutti  vthicU  cau  be  easily  subatautiated  by  au  examluatiou  of  hia  workt 
in  tlieir  ctironulogical  order. 
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with  tJie  outlines  of  world-history  contained  in  the  '  Encyclo- 
pedia' (1817)  and  the  'Philosophy  of  Right'  (1820);  but 
during  a  stay  of  some  mouths  at  Berlin  in  1824-25  had  met 
Hegel,  and  become  intimate  with  some  of  liis  most  zealous 
disciples,  Gans,  Hotho,  Henning,  and  Miclielet;  and  again  in 
1827  had  enjoyed  a  month  of  Hegel's  society  in  Taris.  It  is 
very  probable,  therefore,  that  Cousin  derived  his  views  on 
historical  optimism,  war,  great  men,  and  some  of  the  other 
subjects  treated  by  him  in  the  'Cours  de  1828'  directly  or 
indirectly  from  Hej^el.  Certainly  his  intercourse  with  Hegel 
must  have  conlirmed  him  in  them.  As  he  lias  generally  staled 
them  with  more  clearness  and  more  appearance  of  proof  than 
Hegel,  I  shall  discuss  them  as  he  has  presented  them,  and  shall 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  them  when  Hegel  cornea 
under  review. 

The  general  aim  of  the  first  three  lectures  is  to  determine 
the  place  of  philosophy  and  of  its  history  within  universal 
history.  Psychologiciil  analysis  is  maintained  to  be  indispens- 
able to  the  accomplishment  of  the  task.  The  variDus  mani- 
festations and  phases  of  social  life  are  all  traced  back  to  the 
tendencies  of  human  nature  from  which  they  spring ;  to  tive 
fundamental  wants,  each  of  which  has  corresponding  to  it  a 
general  idea.  The  idea  of  the  useful  gives  rise  to  mathematical 
and  physical  science,  industry  and  political  economy  ;  the  idea 
of  the  just  to  civ*il  society,  the  State,  and  jurisprudence ;  tlie 
idea  of  the  beautiful  to  art;  the  idea  of  God  to  religion  and 
worship ;  and  tlie  idea  of  truth  in  itself,  in  its  highest  degree 
and  under  its  purest  form,  to  philosophy.  These  ideas  are 
argued  to  be  simple  and  indecomposable;  to  coexist  in  every 
mind ;  to  constitute  the  whole  foundation  of  humanity ;  and  to 
follow  in  the  order  mentioned  But  if  human  nature  manifests 
itself  in  the  individual,  it  manifests  itself  also  in  the  race,  the 
history  of  wliich  is,  in  fact,  but  the  representation  of  human 
nature  on  a  great  scale.  There  is  in  the  race  only  the  elements 
which  are  in  the  individual  Tlie  unity  of  civilisation  is  in 
the  unity  of  human  nature ;  its  varieties  are  in  the  variety  of 
the  elements  of  that  nature.  All  that  ia  in  human  nature 
passes  into  the  movement  of  civilisation,  to  subsist,  organise 
itself,  and  prospers,  if  essential  and  necessary,  but  soon  to  be 
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extinguished  if  Rccidental  and  individual.  Therefore,  as  hu- 
man nature  is  the  matter  and  the  base  of  history,  history  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  judge  of  human  ntiture,  and  historical  analysis 
is  the  counterproof  of  psycliological  analysis.  History,  called 
in  to  the  help  of  analysis,  shows  us  that  civilisatiou  —  the 
magnified  image  of  human  nature — includes  at  all  epochs  a 
philosophic  element,  which  ha3  a  distinct,  always  subsisting, 
and  continually  increasing  part  or  history  ou  the  stage  of  the 
world ;  and  that  what  philosophy  is  to  the  other  elements  of 
human  nature  and  civilisation,  the  history  of  philosophy  ia  to 
the  other  brandies  of  universal  history.  It  shows  us  that  the 
history  of  philosophy  is  the  last  of  all  the  developments  of  his- 
tory, but  superior  to  them  all, — the  only  one  in  which  human- 
ity knows  itself  fully,  with  all  its  elements  borne,  as  it  were,  to 
their  highest  power,  and  set  in  their  tnicst  and  clearest  light. 

In  the  fourth  lecture  M.  Cousin  treats  of  the  psychological 
method  in  history.  He  argues  that  the  historical  method  can 
be  neither  exclusively  empirical  nor  exclusively  speculative,  by 
which  he  means  deductive^  but  both  in  nnion  ;  and  that,  com- 
bining speculation  with  empirinism  in  a  legitimate  manner,  it 
must  start  from  the  human  reason,  enumerate  completely  its 
elements,  reduce  tliem  by  a  severely  acientiSc  analysis  to  the 
lowest  number  possible,  determine  their  relationship,  and  fol- 
low their  developmeut  iu  history,  with  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing that  the  historical  development  is  an  expression  of  the 
internal  development  of  reason.  Accordingly,  he  sets  about 
laying  the  foundation  of  this  method  by  a  study  of  the  cate- 
gories uf  thought.  He  reaches  the  result  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  constitutive  and  regulative  principles  of  reason  are 
three:  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  otherwise  called  unity,  sub- 
stance, the  absolute,  &c. ;  the  idea  of  the  finite,  likewise 
designated  plurality,  difiference,  phenomenon,  relative  existence, 
the  conditioned,  &c.;  and  the  idea  of  the  relation  between  the 
infinite  and  the  finite,  a  relation  which  so  unites  the  two  terms 
that  they  arc  inseparable,  and,  along  with  itself,  constitute,  at 
the  same  time,  a  triphcity  and  an  indivisible  unity.^ 

*  It  hu  been  conudered  expedient  to  dUtinKuisb  the  expository  and  cHticml 
portions  of  this  cbapter  bj  priniint;  the  former  in  larger,  eod  the  latter  In 
emaller,  print 
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Cuusln  had  tho  great  merit  of  seeing  that  psychology'  and  the 
philosophy  of  history  are  Intimately  related.  He  perceived  that  t!ie 
latter  has  its  root  in  the  former ;  that  the  acience  of  history  us 
properly  a  psychological  science ;  that  it  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentnl  powers,  atfectious,  and  laws  of  the  htiniaa  uiiiid 
and  character  ]  and  that  histoncal  analysis  may  supplement  and 
correct,  but  can  neither  be  severed  from  nor  substituted  for  psyclio- 
logical  anulyela.  Probably  no  one  before  him  liad  seen  so  clearly 
that "  necessity  of  connecting  all  our  generalisations  fi-om  history  with 
the  laws  of  human  nature,"  the  honour  of  recognising  which  J.  fcs. 
Mill  most  erroneooaly  ascribed  to  "  M.  Comte  alone,  among  the  new 
historical  school." 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Cousin  was  far  from  entirely 
faithful  to  his  own  doctrine.  Indeed,  he  had  no  soouer  enunciatod 
it  than  he  to  a  large  extent  implicitly  withdrew  it  by  aurrcptitiously 
substituting  human  reason  for  human  nature.  What  warrant  is 
there  for  this  ?  Why  limit  the  field  from  which  deductioi;s  appli- 
cable to  hiator)'  may  be  drawn  to  reason,  a  single  part  or  faculty  of 
human  nature?  Why  exclude  anything  truly  belonging  to  that 
nature  1  Cousin  docs  not  give  any  explicit  reasoned  answer.  He 
makes  an  atUmipt  to  show  that  in  every  act  of  consciousness  the 
three  terms  or  ideas  which  havo  been  specified  are  involved  as 
conditions,  and  forthwith  proceeds  to  argue  as  if  he  had  thereby 
reduced  all  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  to  these  terms,  in 
strange  obliviousness  of  there  being  a  great  diffVi-ence  between  the 
detection  of  the  formal  or  metaphysical  conditions  of  consciousness 
and  the  analysis  of  coiisciuusnesti  into  its  real  or  psychological 
elements.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  have  succeede*!  in  discovering  the  ultimate  categories  of 
reason,  and  yet  have  the  inquiry  into  human  nature  as  the  basis  of 
history  to  begin ;  that  tho  conditions  implied  in  the  passil)ility  of 
reason  are  not  the  laws  of  the  development  of  reason,  and  alill  les--* 
of  those  principles  which  are  distirtct  from  reason.  He  abanJons, 
in  fact,  without  seeming  to  know  that  he  is  doing  so,  the  great  truths 
with  which  he  starts:  that  the  matter  of  history  is  human  nature 
in  its  entirety,  in  all  its  wants,  faculties,  and  principles;  and  that 
a  science  of  historj'  can  be  founded  on  no  narrower  basis  than  the 
whole  of  psychological  science  supplies.  He  seeks  to  bmld  not  on 
tho  whole  mind,  but  on  reason  alone,  or  rather  not  even  on  reason, 
as  a  positive  principle  of  the  mental  constitution  and  life — wliich 
is  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  a  true  factor  of  history — but  on 
abstract  ideas  of  reason  with  wliich  niotaphyaics  is  conversant,  but 
with  which  the  science  of  history  has  no  more  to  do  than  the 
science  of  chemistry.  He  thus  sacrifices  in  practice  tlie  important 
truths  which  ho  holds  in  theory. 

The  next  three  lectures  treat  of  the  fundnmental  ideas  of 
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history,  the  great  epochs  of  history,  and  the  plan  of  history. 
The  reduction  of  reason  into  three  ideas  is  supposed  to  have 
already  determined  all  the  conclusions  to  be  come  to  on  these 
points,  and  the  course  of  actual  history  is  referred  to  only  as 
aflbrding  illuatrations  of  truths  obtained  independently  of  the 
study  of  it* 

The  development  of  intelligence  is  described  as  of  a  twofold 
nature,  spontaneous  and  redective.  The  spontaneous  develop- 
ment, taking  place  in  all  men  without  exception,  instinctively 
and  involuntarily,  is  a  primitive,  impersonal,  and  universal  fact 
The  reflective  development,  displaying  itself  in  a  marked  degree 
only  in  tlie  philosophical  few,  is  a  secondarj',  personal,  and 
particular  fact.  Reflection  presupposes  and  is  occasioned  by 
spontaneity.  It  is  a  sort  of  reversal  of  the  spontaneous  process, 
a  going  over  it  again  from  the  opposite  point,  an  analysing 
of  it,  a  scrutiny  of  its  conditions  and  rules.  It  adds  nothing 
new,  nothing  of  its  own,  to  it ;  but  only  seeks  to  account  for  it, 
to  find  how  it  has  reached  its  present  stage  and  character,  out 
of  what  principles  it  has  grown  up,  and  what  elements  it 
includes.  To  etVect  this  end  it  is  necessitated  to  decompose, 
separate,  distinguish.  To  apprehend  clearly  the  diflerent  con- 
stituent elements  which  are  all  confusedly  united  in  spon- 
taneous consciousness,  it  must  ap])rehend  them  one  by  one,  and 
while  intent  on  the  contemplation  of  any  one  must  extrude 
the  others  from  its  sight 

Hence  clearness,  but  hence  also  error.  Error  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  thought  taken  for  tlie  whole  of  thought ;  an  in- 
complete truth  converted  into  absolute  truth.  No  other  error 
is  possible,  because  thought,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  possess 
some  one  of  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  some  element 
of  reality-  Reflection,  therefore,  always  includes  truth,  and 
ahnost  always  error,  because  it  is  almost  always  incomplete. 
And  error  necessitates  difference  between  men.  The  primitive 
unity  of  spontaneous  intelligence,  not  supposing  distinction, 
admits  neither  of  error  nor  difference;  but  reflection,  in  dis- 

*  I  leave  uuDoUced,  u  properlj-  faUiiig  withiu  the  provinces  «f  tbe  thooltjgian 
and  metaphysician,  wltftb  i«  said  iu  theso  lectures  w  to  the  ideaa  of  the  infinite, 
fiuite,  nud  the  relatiou  of  tbe  iutinite  uid  fluite,  belunging  not  to  man,  bat  to 
nbeoluto  intelligence,  comitituting  tbe  nature  of  Deity,  and  neo«Mit«tiug  and 
explaining  the  creation  of  the  uuiverM. 
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criminating  the  elements  of  thought,  and  considering  them 
separately  and  exclusively,  produces  error,  and  variety  of  error 
or  difference.  Hence  the  different  epochs  of  individual  exist- 
ence, which  are  only  the  stages  caused  by  a  change  in  ideas, 
by  variations  in  the  points  of  view  of  reflection. 

Hence,  further,  Uie  diflerences  of  men  compared  with  one 
another  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  agree  together  to  con- 
sider at  the  same  time  the  same  side  of  thought  and  of  things, 
and  so  they  necessarily  dilfer,  fail  to  comprehend  one  another, 
and  even  despise  one  another.  He  who  is  exclusively  preoc- 
cupied with  the  idea  of  unity  and  infinity,  pities  the  man  who 
linjoys  tlie  finite  world,  life'  in  its  movement  and  variety ;  and 
he  who  is  wholly  attached  to  the  interests  and  pleasures  of  this 
world,  regards  as  a  foal  the  man  whose  thoughts  and  affections 
are  centred  on  the  invisible  principle  of  existence.  Most  men 
are  thus  merely  halves  or  quarters  of  men,  and  can  become  en- 
tire men  only  by  delivering  themselves  from  the  exclusiveness 
which  renders  them  unable  to  comprehend  others,  and  by  realis- 
ing in  themselves  all  the  elements  of  humanity. 

It  is  with  the  human  race  as  with  individuals.  What  re- 
flection is  to  the  individual,  histor)'  is  to  the  race.  It  is  the 
condition  of  the  successive  evolution  of  aU  the  essential  elements 
of  humanity,  and  has  consequently  epochs,  an  epoch  being  noth- 
ing else  than  the  predominance  of  one  of  the  elements  of  hu- 
manity during  the  time  necessary  for  it  to  ilisplay  all  the 
powers  which  are  in  it,  and  tu  impress  itself  upon  industry,  the 
State,  art,  religion,  and  philosophy.  As  the  essential  elements 
of  thought  are  three,  no  more  and  no  less,  the  epochs  of  history 
must  be  three,  no  more  and  no  less.  The  three  elements  are, 
indeed,  to  some  extent  in  each  epoch;  but  each  one  of  them,  in 
order  to  nni  through  its  whole  development,  must  have  an  epoch 
to  itself.  The  tliree  epochs  succeed  each  other  in  a  necessary 
order.  It  is  not  man  himself,  not  the  sentiment  of  the  jm  and 
of  liberty,  which  is  dominant  in  new-born  reflection,  but  the 
sense  of  feebleness,  the  consciousness  of  dependence  upon  the 
infinite,  upon  God:  and  as  it  is  thus  in  the  individual  life,  so, 
too,  the  first  epoch  of  humanity  is  necessarily  pervaded  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  misery  and  nothingness  of  man,  and  filled  with 
the  idea  of  the  infinite,  of  unity,  of  the  absolute,  and  of  eternity. 
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The  growth  of  reflection  in  the  individual  gives  rise  to  a  feeling 
of  personal  freedom  and  power;  and  equally  the  exercise  of 
liberty  leads  humanity  to  feel  the  charm  of  the  world  and  of 
life,  and  to  yield  itself  up  exclusively  thereto,  which  is  the  reign 
of  personality,  the  epoch  of  the  finite.  Having  exhausted  the 
extremes,  there  is  nothing  left  either  for  the  individual  or  the 
race  but  to  unite  and  harmonise  them ;  and  so  the  two  epochs 
of  the  infinite  and  finite  are  necessarily  succeeded  by  a  third 
which  reconciles  them  and  sums  them  up,  impressing  every- 
where upon  industry,  the  State,  art,  religion,  and  philosophy, 
the  relation  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  and  thus  gives  to  that 
relation  its  own  expression  in  Idstory,  its  own  empire. 

Such  are  the  epochs  of  history,  and  the  order  of  their  succession; 
but  under  the  relation  of  succession  lies  one  of  generation.  The 
first  epoch  of  humanity  begets  the  second,  and  the  fertile  residua 
of  the  two  first  epochs  combine  to  produce  the  third.  Although 
the  different  epochs  of  humanity  are  wholes  which  have  each  a 
life  of  its  own.  humanity  itself  is  an  active  and  productive  force 
which  pervades  them  all,  and  an  organic  whole  which  compre- 
hends them  all.  The  truth  of  history  is  therefore  not  a  dead 
truth,  or  one  confined  to  any  particular  age,  but  a  living  and 
growing  truth,  which  comes  forth  gradually  from  the  harmonious 
work  of  ages,  and  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  progressive 
birth  of  humanity.  It  is  more.  History  reflects  not  merely  the 
movement  of  humanity,  but  of  God's  action  on  and  in  humanity. 
It  is  the  government  of  God  made  visible.  And  as  His  govern- 
ment must  be  like  His  character,  perfect,  everything  in  history 
nmst  be  in  its  place^  must  be  reasonable^  and  for  the  greatest 
good  of  all  things. 

This  ia  il.  Cousin's  celebrated  theory  of  historical  development, 
stated,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  its  author.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  to  it  a  certain  sort  of  grandeur  and  plausibility;  but  it  fails 
at  almost  every  point  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  of  science. 

The  distinction  between  spoutaueity  and  reflection  with  which  it 
starts  was  one  to  which  M.  Cousin  attached  great  importance,  but 
which  he  never  succeeded  in  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehending. 
He  regarded  spontaneous  reason  as  reason  in  itself,  as  absolute  or  im- 
personal reason,  as  consequently  incapable  of  error,  and  a  sure  foun- 
dation for  the  authority  of  universal  beliefs ;  and  reBective  reason  as 
that  which  is  modified  and  guided  by  will,  the  principle,  according  to 
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iuin,  in  which  personality  consists;  and  therefore  as  individual, 
variaWo,  and  sulijcct  to  error.  Xowthis  is  untenable.  Spontaneous 
thought  doua  not  dilFer  from  reflective  thought  by  being  unaccom- 
panied and  uninilueiiced  by  will.  The  progress  of  spontaneous 
thought,  like  all  progress  in  thought,  implies  throughout  the  active 
concurrence  of  tlie  will  with  the  intelligence.  In  the  course  of  that 
progress,  which  embraces  human  histfiry  in  all  its  len;^th  ajid  hreadtli, 
arts  have  been  invented  nnd  sciences  evolved,  poems  written,  moral 
creeds  elaborated,  religious  established,  complex  and  durable  civiliau- 
tions  built  up .-  and  although  the  mind  has  not  proceeded  along  this 
lengthened  road  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  goal  to  which  it  li^ads, 
neither  has  it  taken  etepe  in  utter  darkness ;  and  aa  little  lias  it  been 
driven  on  by  any  fatalistic  force  either  over  it  or  within  it.  It  has 
had  light  and  freedom  sufficient  to  make  it  responsible  for  each  suc- 
cessive step,  as  it  became  right  that  it  should  be  taken.  The  will 
has  everywhere  beun  present,  choice  everj'where  called  for,  error 
everj-where  poesible.  To  speak,  as  M.  Cousin  does  of  spontaneous 
intelligence  as  instinctive,  is,  taken  literally,  no  less  absurd  than  to 
speak  of  white  blackness  or  a  circular  square. 

Further,  M.  Cousin,  instead  of  drawing  a  consistent  distinction, 
has  mL'n;ly  mixed  up  and  confounded  a  number  of  distinctions. 
When  he  distinguishes  spontaneous  from  reflective  inteUigence  by 
characterising  the  former  as  immediate,  involuntary,  and  incapable  of 
error,  the  only  real  meiitfil  fact  which  corrcspouds  to  it  is  perception 
external  or  internal,  and  reflection  includes  the  whole  of  what  is 
commonly  calle<l  thought.  This,  however,  wae  by  no  means  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  wished  to  draw. 

While,  however,  a  pai't  of  what  we  are  told  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween spontaneity  and  reflection  is  true  only  of  the  distinction  between 
perception  and  thought,  another  part  of  it  is  true  only  of  that  between 
ordinarj-  and  scientific  thought,  or,  more  accurately,  between  the 
lower  and  higher  stages  of  thought.  When  spontaneoua  intelligence 
is  described  as  comparatively  obscure  and  confused,  reflective  inteUi- 
gence as  comparatively  clear  and  distinct;  when  it  i«  admitted  that 
the  former  really,  although  slowly,  progresses  through  the  ages,  and 
constitutes  the  thinking  of  the  mass  of  men,  while  tlie  latter  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  philosophic  few, — a  diflerence  of  degree  is  presented 
to  us  as  a  distinction  of  kind.  Science  differs  from  ordinary  know- 
ledge not  absolutely  or  specifically,  but  relatively  and  in  degree. 
Science  has  grown  out  of  ordinary  knowledge,  and  ordinary  knowledge 
is  on  the  way  to  become  science.  The  knowledge  which  enables  the 
rudest  savage  to  satisfy  his  simplest  wants,  and  the  broadest  and  WsU 
established  generalisations  of  the  moat  advanced  living  astronomer  or 
chemist,  are  merely  the  extremes  of  a  procejta  which  has  been  con- 
tinuous, and  which  has  gradually  filled  up  the  whole  distance  between 
them. 
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Then,  anotlier,  a  third  distinction  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which 
will  answer  to  that  part  of  M.  Cousin's  account  which  refers  the 
origin  of  religion  and  poetry  to  spoutaneityj  and  of  philosophy  to  re- 
flection— viz.,  the  distinction  between  thought  combined  with  and 
thought  separated  from  emotion.  This,  also,  is  only  a  difference  of 
degree;  for  a  complete  severance  of  thought  fi-om  emotion  is  im- 
possible; and  it  is  further,  properly  speaking,  no  division  of  thoughts 
themselves  into  kinds. 

And  there  is  at  least  another,  a  fourth  distinction  with  wluch 
that  under  consideration  is  identified :  that  of  thought  wluch  works 
on  objects  given  to  it,  and  of  thought  which  makes  itself  its 
own  object ;  of  thought  which  deals  with  exterior  things  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  natures  and  laws,  and  of  thought  which 
studies  and  analyses  its  own  procusi^es.  This  m  a  dititiuction  of 
kind  and  not  of  mere  degree  ;  fur,  thus  understood,  reflection  is  not 
the  continuance  of  spontaneity,  not  a  further  stage  of  the  same  pro- 
cess, although  it  presupposes  and  is  occasioned  by  it;  but  is  a  sort 
of  reversal  of  it,  a  going  over  it  again  from  an  opposite  point  and 
with  an  opposite  aim.  It  is  only  when  M.  Cousin's  distinction  of 
spontaneous  and  reflective  intelligence  is  undei-stood  as  eijuivalent  to 
this  distinction  that  the  statement  that  reflection,  in  going  over  the 
processes  of  spontaneous  tlmiight,  adds  to  them  nothing  new,  and 
not  a  few  other  statements  wliich  he  has  made,  can  be  received  as 
true.  Perhaps  the  general  i»i])re6(*iun  his  account  leaves  is  that  this 
was  the  distinction  be  had  in  view,  but  that  he  altogether  failed  to 
steady  his  eye  upon  it  It  was  certainly,  I  think,  the  distinction 
which  he  should  have  drawn,  and  to  which  he  should  have  exclusively 
adhered. 

But  then,  if  this  be  the  distinction,  spontaneous  intelligence  may 
be  very  clear  and  precise,  and  reflective  intelligence  very  obscure  and 
confused.  The  great  mass  of  thought  will  be  what  is  called  spon- 
taneous thought,  and  it  need  not  necessarily  bo  vaguer,  or  shorter,  or 
easier  than  reflective  thought.  There  is  probably  no  psychological 
analysis  which  haa  displayed  so  much  perspicacity,  vigour,  concen- 
tration, and  perseverance  of  mind,  as  the  discoveiy  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  an  achievement  of  spontaneous  research.  The  spon- 
taneous intelligence,  in  this  acceptation  of  the  term,  originates  not 
only  the  simplest  but  the  subtie.si  inventions ;  apjireheiuU  not  only 
the  most  obvious  but  the  moat  recondite  trutlis.  It  is  to  it,  and  not 
to  reflective  intelligence,  thus  distinguished,  that  the  world  owes  its 
religious,  its  legislations,  its  artji,  its  industries,  its  sciences,  and  even 
far  the  larger  portion  of  its  philosophy. 

M.  Cousin  haa  not  succeeded,  tlien,  in  distinguifihiug  between 
spontaneous  and  reflective  intelligence,  although  there  is  a  real  dis- 
tinction between  them  on  which  he  has  occasionally  touched.  Had 
he  apprehended  it  more  clearly  and  consistently,  he  would  have  seen 
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tlmt  it  could  not  possibly  be  applied  to  hiatorj  in  the  way  be 
attt^nptod.  If  rcfloction  be  restricted  to  denote  that  kind  of  thought 
whicli  bay  its  origin  ia  the  conviction  tliat  processes  of  mind  require 
explanation  no  less  than  proce^^.ees  of  matter ;  and  that  if  the  mind 
will  only  turn  its  eye  inwanis — will  only  bend  its  attention  back 
upon  itself,  and  study  these  processes — an  explanation  of  them  may- 
be reached ;  and  if  spontaneity  he  understood  aa  comprehending  all 
other  thought ;  the  notion  that  the  whole  maaa  of  thought  in  indi- 
viduals, nations,  and  humanity  is  set  in  motion  and  kept  in  motion 
by  the  action  of  reflection,  ceaacia  to  be  in  any  degree  plausible. 
Keflection  must  then  be  admitted  to  be  n  kind  of  thouj*ht,  which, 
instead  of  setting  all  other  thought  in  motion,  makes  its  own  appear- 
ance only  when  moat  other  kinds  of  thought  have  already  run  a 
lengthened  course ;  only  after  notable  result*  have  been  reached  in 
science,  art,  morals,  and  religion.  Instead  of  determining  the  general 
movement  of  thought,  it  must  be  determined  by  it;  and  instead  ot 
imposing  a  law  uf  movement  on  spontaneous  thought,  a  law  of  move- 
ment already  there  must  comprehend  and  regulate  its  own  movement. 
But  this  mcins  ruin  to  M.  Cousin's  theory;  it  is  the  pulling  out  of 
its  foundation-stone.  If  true,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  historical 
movement^  that  cause  cannot  be  the  decomposition  of  spontaneous 
thought  into  its  essential  elements  under  the  action  of  reflection; 
and  whatever  be  the  law  of  historical  movement,  that  law  cannot  bo 
the  inability  of  reflection  to  think  more  than  one  of  these  elements 
at  a  time,  or  in  any  other  order  than  that  of  infinite,  finite,  and  rela- 
tion of  finite  and  infinite.  Both  cause  and  law  must  be  looked  for 
elsewhere.  The  attention  must  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  rela- 
tion of  one  kiiiil  of  thought  to  another;  but  the  whole  movement 
of  thought  must  be  studied  in  itself,  and  in  relation  to  nature. 

'But  may  not,  it  will  be  said,  spontaneous  thought,  althougli  it 
move  independently  of  the  impulse  of  reflection,  still,  in  the  course 
of  its  movement,  manifest  one  of  its  elements  after  another,  so  that 
each  element  shall  liavo  an  epoch  to  itself  after  the  manner  indicated 
by  Cousin  1  I  think  not  If  spontaneous  intelligence  develop,  and 
if  there  are  certain  elemeiita  so  es^entiully  constitutive  of  it  as  to  be 
included  in  its  every  act,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  alt  these  elements 
can  fail  to  be  continuously  and  contemporaneously  developed,  and 
especially  how  they  can  be  so  separated  as  to  be  the  distinctive 
principles  of  historical  epochs  of  immense  duration.  And  whether 
such  a  successive  development  of  the  elements  of  reason  be  possible 
or  not,  obviously  every  presumption  adduced  hy  M.  Cousin  in  its 
favour  is  swept  away  by  the  dispersion  of  the  confused  augmentation 
on  which  he  rests  it.  Any  presumptions  or  probabilities  which 
remain  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  Thus  the  speculative 
grounds  on  which  Cousin  hoses  his  hypothesis  of  a  successive  separate 
development  of  the  elements  of  intelligence  in  successive  historical 
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QpMibs  am  undermined ;  and  it  u  on  th^e  grounds  that  he  has 
cAJeflj  Tested  it.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  exclnsively  on 
these  grounds,  there  being  nothing  else  adduced  in  ita  favour  except 
a  passing  assurance  that  the  actual  course  of  history  is  found  to 
oontirm  the  conclusion  which  they,  according  to  him,  support. 

The  ultimate  appeal,  however,  must  be  to  the  facts  themselves. 
What,  then,  do  they  sayl  Do  they  substantiate  the  notion  of  three 
historical  epochs,  the  first  characterised  by  tlie  supremacy  of  the 
iniinibe,  the  second  of  the  finite,  and  the  third  of  the  relation  of  the 
infinite  and  finite?  To  my  thinking,  they  do  not.  The  epoch  of  the 
infinite,  accortUng  to  M.  Cousin,  was  that  of  the  East,  wiiere  every- 
thing was  more  or  less  immobile,  industry  feeble,  the  arts  gigantic 
and  monstrous,  the  laws  of  the  State  fixed  and  immutable,  religion 
A  longing  after  a)>sorpti(>n  iu  the  invisible,  and  ])hilo80phy  the  con- 
templation of  absolute  unity.  Well,  was  the  East  in  any  form  in 
which  this  description  can  be  regarded  as  even  approximately  true, 
the  first  epoch  of  history  ?  Is  it  possible  for  us  seriously  to  hold  it 
wasl  M.  Cousin,  while  believing  in  a  pi*imitivo  revelation,  an  age 
of  gold,  the  Eden  of  poetry  and  religion,  discarded  the  Ljueslioii  of 
a  primitive  people,,  as  mora  embarrassing  than  important,  and  as  not 
properly  belonging  to  history,  which,  strictly,  is  only  where  difTeronce 
and  development  are.  So  be  it.  But  was  there  no  long  interval, 
no  time  of  difference  and  development,  of  struggle  and  evolution,  no 
epoch  between  E^leii  and  the  East  described  by  M.  Cousin  ?  Did 
the  latter  spring  itnniediatoly  out  of  the  former?  There  was,  we 
may  be  certain,  a  long  interval,  and  no  immediate  connection,  or 
even  suddi;it  growth.  The  East  presents  us  with  several  elaborate 
and  artificial  civilisations,  but  with  none  which  wc  have  rcasion  to 
suppoae  dates  from  Eden ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  more  or  less 
evidence  of  their  having  developed  gratlually  from  simple,  if  ftot 
barbarous,  conditions  of  society.  But  rude  and  simple  peoples,  still 
more  barbarous  peoples,  are  never  found  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  infinite,  and  of  absolute  unity.  The  Brahmins  and 
Buddhists  of  Asia  may  l>e  so ;  but  the  low  and  sensmous  popula- 
tions which  the  Aryans  encountered  in  India  on  their  arrival  were 
not;  and  these  Aryans  themselves — the  Vedic  hymns  show  \is — 
were,  so  far  from  being  at  first  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of 
the  infinite,  feebly  and  dimly  conscious  of  any  such  feeling,  while 
keenly  alive  to  the  phases  and  impressions  of  nature,  and  to  the 
interests  of  a  life,  healthy,  varied,  mobile,  active,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
that,  according  to  M.  Cousin,  life  in  the  epoch  of  the  infinite  should 
not  have  been. 

This  is  not  all.  M.  Cousin  applies  his  description  of  the  epoch 
of  the  infinite  to  the  East.  liut  the  East  is  a  very  wide  word. 
Did  M.  Cousin  realise  how  comprehensive  it  wasl  A  little  inquiry 
shows  us  that  he  did  not     His  description  of  the  East  is  to  a  cou- 
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siderable  extent  true  of  India,  after  the  definite  eetablishmuit  of 
Brabimniem,  but  of  no  other  Eastern  nation ;  it  characterises  not 
very  inaccurately  a  stage  of  Hindu  life,  but  it  most  unwarrantably 
profesjjes  to  be  a  delineation  of  the  whole  life  and  history  of  Asia 
plus  Egypt.  There  is^  for  instance,  no  country  in  Europe  to  which 
that  description  of  the  East  applies  Ices  than  to  China.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  China  affords  a  good  example  of  comparative  immo- 
bility ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  immo- 
bility due  to  the  absorption  of  the  Chinese  mind  in  the  study  of  the 
infinite  and  the  absolute.  That  mind  is  exceptionably  indiOerent 
and  dead  to  these  things ;  strangely  atheistic  and  materialistic  ;  eu- 
-groesed  in  the  finit« ;  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  eartldy  gains; 
greedy  of  sensuous  joys.  It  might  readily  be  shown  that  M.  Cousin's 
description  also  fails  to  answer  to  the  monarchies  of  Middle  Asia 
and  to  Egypt.  And  uUUough  it  should  be  granted  that  the  Jewish 
people  was  distinguished  by  itA  oonsciousness  of  the  presence  of  an 
infinite  and  eternal  God  and  Judge,  it  must  at  the  same  lime  be 
maintaint'd  that  that  cunscioustieits  elicit«d  instead  of  crushing  the 
sense  of  personality,  freedom,  responsibility ;  and  that  it  proved 
itself  to  be  in  no  wise  incompatible  with  vigour  and  enterprise. 

There  is  yet  another  difficulty.  The  epoch  of  the  infinite  comes 
to  an  and.  When  1  M.  Cousin  answers :  When  the  injiniit  u  eas- 
hatuted  in  every  direction.  And  it  appears  not  to  have  occurred  to 
liim  tbat  there  need  be  any  hesitation  in  accepting  the  answer.  But 
surely  it  is  a  most  mystenous,  if  not  a  self- contradictory  one,  and 
the  very  reverse  of  exjilanatory.  How  can  the  infinite  be  exhautdtnl 
in  any  direction?  and  much  more,  in  nt'ery  direction  I 

The  epoch  of  the  finite  M.  Cousin  finds  in  the  history  of  classical 
antiquity.  In  describing  it,  however,  he  keeps  his  eye  exclusively 
fixed  on  Greece  ;  and  yet  entirely  overlooks  the  obvious  difHculty, 
that  if  the  finite  realised  itself  so  admirably  in  Greece,  it  should  nut 
have  reappeared  in  a  less  perfect  form  in  Ilctme.  Tbis  difficulty  he 
could  not  have  got  over  by  saying  that  in  Greece  the  finite  did  not 
impress  itself  on  all  the  phases  of  life,  and  therefore  had  t-o  continue 
itself  in  Rome;  because,  according  to  his  own  teaching,  tbe  lotit  phase 
of  life  on  which  an  idea  can  impress  Itself  is  the  philosophical;  and 
it  is  certainly  not  true  that  Rome  was,  and  Greece  was  not,  a  phil- 
osophical nation.  In  order  that  the  finite  should  have  had  all  its 
developmeut,  he  tells  us  that  it  must  have  had  an  almost  exclusive 
development,  unhindered  by  any  movement  of  the  infinite  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  describes  Greece  as  liavlng  been  wholly  dominated  by 
the  idea  of  the  finite.  I5ut  he  thereby  only  shows  liow  dangerous  is 
the  kind  of  historical  speculation  in  which  he  indulges.  For  the 
sake  of  his  formula,  he  has  to  ignore  the  plainest  teaching  of  such 
expressions  of  Grecian  life  as  the  mysteries,  metaphysics,  and  tragedy; 
has  to  mutilate  the  facte,  or  notice  only  those  which  suit  the  foregone 
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conclusion,  seeing  that,  looked  at  fairly  and  fully,  they  -would  show 
Greece  to  have  contributed  \'ery  greatly  to  the  development  of  the 
ideas  of  the  iafmit«  and  of  the  absolute.  Greece  certainly  did  not 
represent  the  Infinite  less  than  China^  nor  did  it  even  represent  the 
finite  more.  The  superiority  of  Greece  over  the  East  lay,  not  in 
carrying  the  finite  farther — which  would  have  been  no  merit  or  pro- 
gress— but  in  having  a  truer  sense  of  beauty  of  form,  of  proportion, 
of  harmony.  Of  course  Enitencss  and  form  are  very  dillerent  things; 
and  a  graceful  form  is  no  more  finite,  or  suggestix'e  of  the  iinitC;,than 
one  which  is  the  reverse. 

To  the  modern  world — the  third  epoch — is  assigned  the  tflsk  of 
apprehending  and  expressing  the  relation  of  the  infinite  and  finite. 
How  this  can  be  done,  apart  from  the  development  of  the  related 
ideas,  M.  Cousin  doea  not  show,  Neitlier  does  he  show  that  the 
effort  to  reconcile  these  two  ideas  is  really  distinctive  of  the  modem 
world.  And  this  for  the  good  reason  that  such  is  not  the  case.  It 
is  impossible  to  study  the  Hindu  philosophies  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  object  was  not  the  infinite  to  the  exclusion  of, 
but  in  relation  to,  the  finite ;  nor  the  Greek  philosophies  without 
similarly  discovering  that  their  object  was  not  the  finite  in  itself, 
but  in  ila  connection  with  the  infinite. 

Tested,  then,  by  the  facts,  this  distribution  of  epochs  is  found  to 
be  false.  Whatever  be  the  plan  of  history,  it  cannot  he  that  drawn 
by  M.  Cousin.  And  there  is  some  comfort  in  this  reflection,  seeing 
that  he  denies  our  race  a  future.  There  can  be,  he  tells  us,  no  new 
epoch  of  history.  "  Try,"  he  says,  "  to  add  a  fourth.  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  thought,  I  do  not  say  to  succeed  in  it,  but  even  to 
attempt  it;  for  thought  is  able  to  conceive  of  anything  only  by 
roason  of  the  finite,  of  the  infinite,  and  of  their  relation."  Had 
'  there  been  no  other  objection  to  M.  Cousin's  theory  than  that  it 

Ic^cally  involved  the  dogmatic  denial  of  the  possibility  df  any  new 
epoch  of  history  in  the  future,  I  should  consider  that  in  itself  to 
outweigh  any  reasons  bo  has  given  for  it.  It  is  true  he  tries  to  break 
the  force  of  the  objection  by  saying  that  the  present  epoch  is  only 
emerging  from  the  stage  of  barbarism.  This  assertion,  however,  is 
not  only  unsupported  by  any  appeal  to  facts,  but  is  in  manifest  con- 
tradiction to  his  account  of  what  determines  the  comjtletion  of  an 
epoch,  and  to  the  character  which  he  ascribes  to  his  own  philosophy 
as  an  all-comprehensive,  all-reconciling  eclecticism. 

M.  Cousin,  as  I  have  indicated,  concludes  his  exposition  of  the 

■  plan  of  history  by  a  profession  of  his  faith  in  historical  optimism. 
H  "  History  is  the  government  of  God  made  visible ;  and  hence  every- 
I           tiling  is  there  in  its  place  :  and  if  everything  is  there  in  its  place, 

■  everything  is  there  for  good;  for  everything  arrives  at  an  end, 
I  marked  by  a  beneficent  power."  It  is  marvellous  how  our  author 
I          could  fancy-  he  was  entitled  to  believe  so  great  a  theory  on  such  a 
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faint  uppcaranco  of  reason.  There  arc  thinga  without  number  which, 
our  intellects  and  consciences  testify,  appear  to  be  iudubitably  out  of 
place,  bad,  and  mischievous.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  not 
what  they  appear  to  be — not  really  bad,  but  really  good — let  it  be 
donej  but  let  us  not  ignore  the  fact«,  or  affirm  without  examination, 
that  they  nre  just  the  opposite  of  what  they  aeom,  on  no  better  ground 
than  an  enthymcme  so  contemptible  as  that  God  i»  good,  and  there- 
fore everything  is  good. 

There  are  still  tliree  lectures  of  Cousin  to  notice,  and  they 
treat  of  places,  nations,  and  great  men ;  because  these  are  the 
three  things  by  which  the  spirit  of  an  epoch  manifests  itself,— 
tlie  three  important  points  on  which  the  historian  ought  to  fix 
his  attention. 

As  to  the  first — places,  the  part  of  geography  in  history, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  eighth  lecture — the  substance  of  M. 
Cousin's  teacJiing  is  as  follows :  Everything  in  the  world  has 
a  meaning;  nothing  is  insignificant;  and  consequently  everj' 
place  necessarily  represents  an  idea, — one  of  the  ideas  which 
underlie  and  connect  all  other  ideas.  The  relation  of  man  to 
nature  is  not  one  of  cflect  to  cause ;  but  man  and  nature  are 
two  great  effects  of  the  same  cause,  so  harmoniously  correspon- 
dent to  each  other  that,  given  a  country,  you  may  tell  what  the 
people  will  be,  or,  given  a  people,  what  sort  of  country  they 
must  inhabit.  No  place  represents  more  than  one  idea.  The 
three  great  epochs  must  therefore  have  three  dinerent  theatres. 
If  we  consider  what  these  must  be,  we  shall  be  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  theatre  of  tlie  epocli  of  the  infinite  can  only 
be  an  extensive  continent  with  vast  plains  and  almost  impass- 
able mountains,  and  bordering  upon  the  ocean ;  that  of  the 
finite,  countries  comparatively  small,  on  the  shores  of  some 
inland  sea;  and  that  of  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite, 
a  continent  of  considerable  size,  bordering  on  the  ocean,  yet 
possessing  inland  seas,  sufticiently  yet  not  too  compact,  and 
varied  in  its  configuration  and  climate.  In  other  words,  these 
theatres  must  be — for  the  infinite,  Asia ;  for  the  finite,  Greece 
and  Italy ;  and  for  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite, 
Europe. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  made  on  this  theory.  First, 
Although  M.  Couf>in  starts  with  the  afiirmation  that  every  thing,  and 
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consiequently  every  place!  ia  the  world,  lias  a  meftninj;,  or  roprescnte 
ail  idea,  the  result  of  the  survey  which  lie  takes  of  the  earth  to 
illustrate  it  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  Africa  and  the  whole  Americau 
continent  liave  uo  meaning  and  represent  no  ide-a.  Two  contradic- 
tory propositions  pervade  the  lectura  The  ono  is,  God  made  every 
place  to  represent  an  idea ;  and  the  other  is.  He  lunde  only  souio 
places  to  represent  ideas, — or,  in  other  words,  made  some,  and  not- 
ably America — to  represent  none. 

Secondly,  Although  everj'where  nature  intluences  man  and  man 
nature — although  everywhere  man  conforms  his  habits  to  his  hahitat, 
and  modifiee  matter  to  serve  his  ends — and  everywhere  the  character 
of  a  land  impresses  itself  on  the  intellect,  imagination,  and  feelings 
of  its  inhahitantfi,  and  so  enters,  as  it  were,  into  thi^ir  moral  being 
and  national  life, — it  is,  nevertheluss,  great  exaggeration  to  say,  as 
M.  Cousin  does,  "Give  me  the  map  of  a  country — iu  configuration, 
its  climate,  its  waters,  its  winds,  its  natural  productions,  its  botany, 
its  zoology,  and  all  its  physical  geography — and  I  pledge  myself  to 
tell  you  what  will  be  the  man  of  this  country,  and  what  place  this 
country  will  occupy  in  history."  Man  has  other  relations  than  to 
nature,  and  some  as  important ;  and  to  judge  of  him  by  that  one 
rt^Iationship  alone  can  never  leail  us  to  the  knowledge  of  what  he  is, 
nor  of  wliat  his  history  must  be. 

Thirdly,  The  way  in  which  M.  Cousin  conceives  of  the  relation  of 
nature  to  man  is  vain  and  fanciful.  It  is  not  as  a  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  of  action  and  reaction,  of  mutual  influence,  but  of  effects 
designed  to  correspond  to  each  other,  of  a  pre-established  harmony 
like  that  which  Leibniz  supposed  to  cxiat  between  the  body  and  the 
«oul.  This  notion  is  not  only  purely  conjectural,  but  inconsistent 
with  the  innumerable  fsrts  winch  manifest  th.it  nature  does  influence 
man,  and  that  man  does  modify  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  hold, 
either  in  regard  to  the  body  and  soul,  or  in  regard  to  nature  and  man, 
Ifoth  the  theory  of  mutual  influence  and  of  pre- establish td  harmony. 
All  tiiat,  in  either  case,  proves  the  former,  disproves  the  latter.  The 
belief  in  a  jire-established  harmony  between  roan  and  nature  is,  in- 
deed, considerably  more  absurd  than  in  a  pre-established  harmony 
between  the  body  and  soul;  for  when  a  body  is  bom  a  soul  is  in  i^ 
which  remains  in  it  till  death,  and  is  never  known  to  leave  it  in  order 
to  take  posseasiuu  of  some  other  body :  but  every  countiy  is  not  cre- 
ated with  a  people  in  it,  nor  is  every  people  permanently  fixed  to  a 
p.^rttcular  country.  Imagination  may  be  deceived  for  a  moment  by 
an  obvious  process  of  association  into  this  belief  of  certain  peoples 
being  suited  for  certain  lands,  independently  of  the  action  of  natural 
causes — the  Greeks,  let  us  say,  for  Greece,  the  Indian  for  the  prairies 
and  forests  of  America,  the  Malayan  for  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago ;  but  a  moment's  thought  on  the  fact  that  the  Turk  has 
settled  down  where  the  Greeks  used  to  be,  that  mighty  nations  of 
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English -speaking  men  are  rising  up  where  the  Indian  roamed,  and 
thai  Dutchmen  are  thriving  in  the  lands  of  the  Malayan,  should 
sullice  to  di^ahtise  ub. 

Besides,  just  aa  the  dictum  "  Marriagea  are  made  in  heaven  "  is 
seriously  discredited  by  the  great  nuraher  that  are  badly  made,  so  the 
kindred  opinion  that  every  country  gets  the  people  which  suite  it,  and 
every  people  the  country,  as  a  direct  and  immediate  consequence  of 
their  pre-eatablished  harmony,  ia  equally  discredited  by  the  prevalence 
of  ill-asaorted  unions,  a  great  many  worthless  peoples  living  in 
nificent  lands,  while  far  better  peoples  have  much  worse  ones. 

The  niiitlx  lecture  treats  of  nations.  They  exist,  we  are  told, 
to  represent  ideas  comprehended  under  the  general  idea  of  the 
epoch  to  which  they  belong.  In  order  to  understand  a  nation, 
the  philosophy  of  history  must  ascertain  the  idea  it  is  meant  to 
represent;  the  stage  it  has  reached  in  the  realisation  of  that 
idea;  the  evolution  of  the  idea  in  industry,  laws,  art,  religion, 
and  philosophy ;  and  the  order  of  sequence  and  subordination 
among  these  elements.  It  is  only  through  reaching  the  truth 
on  all  these  points  that  we  can  escape  pai-tial  and  narrow  views. 
The  nations  of  an  epoch  necessarily  have  resemblances  greater 
than  their  differences  since  they  belong  to  the  same  epoch, 
but  necessarily  have  ditl'erencea  since  they  have  separate  or 
independent  existence.  Philosophy,  seeing  that  the  differences 
of  nations — that  is.  their  particular  ideas — are  incomplete 
truths,  can  look  upon  them  all  not  only  with  toleration  but 
with  favour;  and  humanity  will  be  taught  to  do  the  same  by 
its  own  history  in  the  course  of  ages.  Xations  themselves, 
however,  cannot  fail  to  regard  their  particular  ideas  as  absolute 
and  complete  truths,  entitled  to  universal  and  exclusive  do- 
minion. Hence  the  origin  of  svar,  whicli  is  simply  the  violent 
encounter  or  collision  of  the  particidar  ideas  of  ditterent  nations. 
The  certain  and  inevitable  result  of  war  is  the  triumph  of  the 
stronger  over  the  weaker  idea — of  the  nation  which  has  its 
time  to  serve  over  that  which  has  served  its  time.  War  is 
necessary  and  beneficial,  because  it  ia  the  condition  and  means 
of  progress.  A  battle  is  nothing  else  than  the  combat  of  error 
with  truth,  and  victory  nothing  else  than  the  triumph  of  the 
truth  of  to-day  over  the  truth  of  yesterday,  which  has  become 
the  error  of  to-day.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  chance  in  war 
— the  dice  are  loaded ;  humanity  loses  not  a  single  game ;  not 
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one  battle  has  taken  a  turn  unfavourable  to  chilisation.  Nor 
is  war  only  necessary  and  useful :  it  is  also  just.  The  con- 
quered party  always  deserves  its  fate;  and  the  contiuering 
party  triumphs  because  it  is  better,  more  provident,  wiser, 
braver,  and  more  meritorious  than  its  foe.  War  is  action  on 
a  great  scale,  and  as  such  the  test  and  measure  of  a  nation's 
worth.  In  the  military  history  and  military  organisation  of  a 
people  its  whole  spirit  and  character  may  be  studied. 

Such  Is  y[.  Cousin's  celebrated  theory  of  nations,  and  the  atill 
luore  celebrated  doctrine  of  war  which  he  deduced  from  it.  liotU 
eeem  to  me  very  inadequate,  very  false.  As  to  the  nature  of 
nations,  the  important  preliminary  investigation  as  to  what  a  nation 
is  not,  is  altogether  omitted ;  and  (partly  in  consequence  thereof) 
there  is  no  investigation  into,  or  description  of,  the  conditions  and 
characteristics  of  national  existence.  M.  Cousin,  simply  for  an 
fl  prion  dogmatic  reason,  differentiates  nations  by  their  supposed 
final  causes,  the  purposes  for  which  ho  imagines  them  to  have 
received  existence,  telling  us  that  there  are  iiiflerent  nations  hecause 
there  are  ditiereut  ideas;  that  each  nation  represents  one  idea  and 
not  another ;  and  that  that  idea  represents  for  tluib  nation  the  whole 
truth.  This  kind  of  thought  is  essentially  anti-scientitic.  It  pro- 
ceeds upon  an  obviously  illegitimate  use  of  the  principle  of  final 
causes.  Besides,  it  ia  no  excellence  in  a  nation  to  be  dominated 
by  a  single  idea,  and  no  nation  seems  to  have  been  meant  to  realise 
only  a  single  idea.  A  monomaniac  nation  must  be  far  more  than  a 
monomaniac  man.  Instead  of  the  apprehension  of  one  idea  and  tlie 
application  of  on©  idea  being  that  for  which  nations  exist,  it  is  the 
very  thing  they  need  to  be  most  on  their  guard  against.  They  are 
all  prone  to  bo  one-idoa'd  and  one-sided.  The  characters  which  the 
circimistHnces.  pliysical  and  historical,  in  which  nations  are  placed 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence  tend  to  form  are  narrow  and 
defective  characters,  their  ends  very  definite  and  distinctive,  but  also 
very  low  and  selfish  ends ;  and  nations  have  only  to  isolate  themselves 
from  one  another,  and  yield  each  to  its  own  exclusive  tendencies, 
and  concentrate  itself  on  its  favourite  aim  and  private  good,  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  soon  represent  and  realise  only  one  idea. 
But  this  is  just  what  nations  should  not  do.  It  was  because  the 
nations  of  antiquity  thus  isolated  and  narrowed  themselves,  that 
tliey  ceased  to  serve  on  end  in  the  world  and  passed  away.  It  is 
because  such  isolation  is  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  the 
law,  or  such 'selfishness  the  motive  principle,  of  modern  nations,  tliat 
we  see  reasons  of  hope  that  they  may  never  cease  to  promote  noble 
ends  and  never  require  to  pass  awiiy.  Oue-idea'dness.  one-sidedncss, 
is  shown  most  explicitly  by  all  history  to  Ito  full  of  danger;  a  thing 
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which  oations  ought  to  strive  streauoualy  to  be  delivereil  from,  ane 
in  workinj;  against  whicli  they  are  certainly  not  rc-eiatinf;  the  pro- 
vidential law  which  rulbS  over  their  destinies. 

The  doctrine  of  war  which  M.  Cousin  has  appended  to  his  theury  of 
nations  was  borrowed  by  him  from  HegeL  It  is  precisely  the  teach- 
ing of  the  most  worthless  of  the  old  Ureek  sophists,  thnt  nature's  right 
is  might,  and  justice  the  advantage  of  the  stronger. 

"War,  according  to  M.  Cousin,  is  the  violent  concussion  of  the  par- 
ticular ideas  of  dilfereut  nations,  and  is  caused  by  nationa  regarding 
their  jiarticular  ideas  as  complete  truths,  instead  of  what  they  really 
arc — incomplete  truths.  This  account  of  the  origin  of  waria  scarcely 
plausible,  and  not  at  all  accurate.  Try  to  apply  it,  and  its  inode- 
(^uacy  inimefliately  becomes  obvious.  Af.  Cousin  did  not  venture  to 
make  the  attempt.  Had  it  been  true,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
point  out  what  wer»  the  jtarticular  id&is  of  different  nations  living  in 
the  same  epoch,  and  how  these  iileas  were  what  made  these  nations 
rush  violently  against  each  other,  what  particular  apprehensious  of 
the  relation  of  the  iu£nite  to  Unite,  for  example,  have  been  peculiar 
to  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  how  they  have  made  them 
fight  so  much  with  one  another,  and  with  so  many  other  nations. 
He  was  not  nblej  because  it  was  not  true ;  because  it  has  not  been 
the  particular  ideas  of  different  nations,  nor  even  the  particular  char- 
acters of  different  nations,  which  have  made  them  go  to  war,  but 
certain  evil  passions  common  to  all  nations,  common  to  all  men. 
ITiat  the  Frunch  nation  has  one  character  and  represents  one  idea, 
and  the  German  nation  has  another  character  and  represents  another 
idea,  no  more  accounta  for  the  wars  they  have  waged  against  each 
other,  ttuui  that  men  have  another  character  and  repreeent  another 
idea  than  women,  necessitates  war  between  men  ami  women.  The 
true  causes  of  war  are  those  so  well  described  by  Hobbes, — competi- 
tion, tlistrusi,  and  glory — or,  in  other  terms,  greed,  jealousy,  and 
ambition,  making  men  invade  for  gain,  for  safety,  and  for  reputation. 
They  are  those  indicated  by  St  James :  "  From  whence  come  wara 
and  fightings  among  youl  Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusta 
tliat  war  in  your  members  ? " 

The  primary  cause  of  war  is  never  anything  ao  excellent  as  even 
imperfect  truth,  is  never  even  the  humblest  form  of  good,  but  always 
evil,  some  evil  lust.  War  is  murder  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  and  the 
true  sources  of  it  are  tliose  selfish  and  hateful  passions  of  avarice,  envy, 
ambition,  and  pride,  out  of  which  murder  issues.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  war  either  can  or  ought  always  to  be  avoided.  On  the  contrary; 
evil  should  be  opposed,  despotisms  overthrown,  mutinies  quelled,  in- 
vasions driven  back,  the  oppressed  liberated,  might  \-iolating  right 
punished  by  the  sword  if  nothing  else  will  do — by  the  sword,  taken 
up  as  a  last  Ra<i  necessity,  to  be  cast  down  with  joy  as  soon  aa  its 
harsh  work  is  over.     But  although  men,  although  nations,  may  have 
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to  go  to  war  for  the  sake  of  truth,  justice,  or  mercy,  it  is  never  these 
things  that  are  the  real  causes  of  wot,  but  their  opposites — the  evil 
lusta  which  have  produced  their  oppoeitea,  those  wrongs  that  must  be 
righted.  It  follows  that  those  who  argue  that  war  is  just  because  it 
ia  necessary,  reason  badly.  Strictly  or  philosophically  speaking,  war 
is  not  necessary  any  more  than  injustice  is  necessary,  Popularly 
■peaking,  or  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  uecessar)-,  but  only  because  of 
the  existence  of  injustice.  It  is  not  necessary  in  any  sense  incom- 
[tatible  with  injustice  on  both  sides,  and  is  only  necessary  in  a  sense 
which  involves  iiyostice  on  one  side. 

The  notion  that  the  inevitable  result  of  war  is  the  triumph  of 
truth — that  civiIii>ation  gains  by  every  battle — is  simply  the  revival 
and  extension  of  the  medieval  superstition  which  originated  the 
judicial  duel.  People  in  that  ago  ignorantly  supposed  tlint  if  the 
justice  of  heaven  were  thus  directly  appealed  to,  it  would  infallibly 
declare  itself  in  the  vindication  of  the  innocent  and  pmii^kment  of 
the  guilty.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  believing  thnt  in  a.  duel  of 
nations  the  one  which  has  most  truth  and  justice  on  its  side  will 
conquer,  than  that  in  a  duel  of  persons  the  good  man  will  overcome 
the  had.  Since  wicked  Cain  killed  righteous  Abel,  history  has  FUp- 
plied  unbroken  testimony  tii  the  possibility  of  the  innocent  sufiering, 
even  to  Dm  loss  of  life.  The  Komnns  succeeded  less  easily  in  their 
just  than  in  their  unjust  wars,  sustaining  many  serious  defeats  in  the 
former  and  very  few  in  the  latter.  No  amount  of  truth  or  justice 
could  have  prevented  Poland  from  being  partitioned  or  Denmark 
from  being  despoiled. 

So  far  from  civilisation  gaining  by  every  battle,  a  main  cause  of 
numerous  tribes  of  men  being  still  uncivilised  has  been  tlieir  constant 
warring  against  one  another.  Civilisation  surely  suH'ored  from  tlie 
wars  which  laid  Italy  beneath  the  feet  of  Spanish,  French,  and  Ge^ 
man  invaders.  Was  Germany  the  better  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  ? 
Did  the  victories  of  Napoleon  contribute  greatly  to  spread  the  truths 
of  the  Revolution,  or  truth  of  any  kind?  Has  liis  influeuco  not  been 
on  the  whole  baneful,  ond  especially  so  to  France  1  Further,  although 
every  war  may  have  been  followed  by  some  gfKyl,  and  many  wars  by 
much  good,  that  good  may  have  been  only  seldom,  and  in  a  Kmall 
degree,  the  direct  or  proper  effect  of  the  antecedent  war.  And,  in 
fact,  the  only  good  which  can  directly  and  truly  result  from  war  is 
the  redress  of  some  wrong,  the  punishment  of  some  injustice.  All 
other  advantages — all  that  really  does  much  for  civilisation — ^must 
follow,  not  from  war  itself,  but  from  things  associated  with  it ;  so 
that  war  is  not  the  cause  but  the  occasion  thereof — an  evil  ovi-rrnlod 
to  produce  good,  as  any  evil,  whetlier  jMiin  or  sin,  ntay  he  ovir-rriUed 
to  do.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  pootl  which  can  be  shown  to 
have  some  connection  with  war  cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  causal 
connection  with  it,  says  nothing  for  the  goodness  of  war,  and  is  no 
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justification  of  the  men  wlio  ongajjo  in  it,  although  it  may  testify  to 
tho  wisilom  aud  goodness  of  Providence. 

The  argument  that  war  is  always  jnst,  becaase  the  party  which  is 
defeated  always  deserves  to  lose,  and  the  party  which  conquers  to 
gain,  is  fallacious.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  assumptions  on  which  it 
rests — tliat  a  nation  whicli  cannot  defend  its  existence  must  needs  be 
corrupt,  degraded,  unworthy  to  exist,  and  that  a  nation  must  be  superior 
in  virtue  to  every  neighbaur  which  it  can  conquer  in  war,  "Virtue 
doea  not  nece^'sarily  tend  to  victory,  or  vice  to  defeat.  Honesty  may 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  nation's  seizing  wealth  and  power.  Many 
nations  have  grown  strong  by  deceit,  by  violence,  by  abominable 
means.  The  man  who  knows  the  histories  of  Rome,  of  France,  of 
England,  of  Prussia,  and  yet  denies  this,  must  be  wanting  in  clear- 
nesB  of  moral  vision.  It  in  not  merely  foresight  and  6i'lf'<Ienial 
which  will  help  a  nation  to  become  a  great  military  power:  revenge 
and  greed,  a  servile  spirit  in  its  masses,  and  ambition  and  lust  of  rule 
in  its  nobles,  will  help  also.  I  deny  not  that  justice  ^vil]  carry  it 
over  injustice  in  the  end,  the  good  cause  triumphing  in  some  future 
age,  altliough  perhaj>8  a  very  distant  one,  and  the  good  man  in  a 
better  world;  I  deny  nr>t  that  there  are  in  virtue  higher  possibilities 
even  fur  war  than  in  vice; — but  more  than  tliis  I  do  d«ny.  and 
especially  that  the  conquerors  in  war  are  necessarily  more  meritorious 
than  tlie  conquered. 

In  the  tenth  lecture  M.  Cousin  theorises  on  great  men,  and 
reachcB  the  following  results :  First,  The  great  man  is  not  an 
arbitrar)'  or  contingetit  existence — not  a  creature  which  may  or 
may  not  be — but  the  representative,  more  or  less  acconipUflhed, 
which  every  great  nation  necessarily  produces.  Second,  The 
great  man,  like  everything  truly  sublime  and  beautiful,  com- 
bines universality  with  individuality.  He  represents  the  general 
spirit  of  his  nation  and  times, — this  is  the  stuft*  of  which  he  is 
made,  what  unites  him  with  all,  and  enables  him  to  iuflueuce 
and  dominate  all ;  but  he  represents  it  under  the  finite  and 
particular  form  of  his  own  person  or  individuality  ;  so  that  the 
particular  aud  the  general,  the  original  and  the  ordinary,  the 
finite  and  the  infinite,  raingle  in  him  in  that  measure  and  har- 
mony which  is  true  human  greatness.  Third,  Great  men  so 
sum  up  nations,  epochs,  aud  liuraanity,  that  universal  history  is 
but  their  united  biographies.  Fourth,  The  great  man  comes  to 
represent  an  idea  so  long  as  it  has  force  and  is  worth  the  repre- 
senting—  not  before  and  not  after;  is  born  and  dies  at  the 
proper  time ;  and  feels  himself  more  or  less  the  instrument  of 
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a  power  which  is  not  his  own,  of  an  irresistible  force,  of  destiny. 
Fifth,  Tlie  sign  of  a  great  man  is  great  success ;  and  from  groat 
success  results  first  great  power,  and  next  great  glory — tilings 
whiclt  are  never  awarded  to  those  who  have  not  merited  them. 
Sixth,  A  great  man  is  great,  and  he  is  a  man.  What  makes 
liim  great  is  his  relation  to  the  spirit  of  his  times  and  to  his 
people;  and  this  alone  properly  beloDgs  to  history,  which  is 
bound  to  pass  over  what  is  merely  individual  and  temporary, 
and  to  atcach  itself  to  what  is  great  and  permanent,  what  has 
made  a  man  historical,  and  given  him  power  and  glory.  What 
makes  him  a  man  is  his  individuality ;  and  this  may  be  small, 
vicious,  almost  contemptible,  but  should  be  abandoned  to  biog- 
raphy. Seventh,  The  epoch  of  the  infinite,  where  the  absolute 
reigned  to  the  suppression  of  individuality  and  liberty,  was 
unfavoiu-able  to  the  development  of  great  men ;  the  epoch  of 
the  finite  so  especially  favourable,  that  it  may  be  called  the 
heroic  age  of  humanity;  and  the  epoch  of  the  relation  of  the 
finite  with  the  infinite  produces  them  in  e(]^ual  abundance,  but 
less  distinct  and  brilliant.  Eighth,  and  last.  Industry  is  the 
sphere  of  life  least  favourable  to  the  manifestation  of  great  men ; 
war  and  philosophy  are  the  spheres  most  favourable:  because 
the  two  chief  modes  of  serving  humanity  are,  to  cause  it  to 
advance  a  step  in  the  path  of  truth,  by  elevating  the  ideas  of 
an  age  to  their  highest  expression,  or  by  impressing  these  ideas 
on  the  world  by  the  sword,  and  by  making  for  them  extensive 
conquests. 

I  hftre  comprt'ssod  a  vcr^'  able,  very  eloquent  lecture  into  thoso 
eight  propositions,  in  order  to  be  able  to  indicate  in  the  briefest 
possible  way  bow  far  the  theory  therein  contained  scema  to  need 
correction.  Proposition  the  lirst,  then,  may  be  true,  but  it  has  not 
been  proved  true.  It  might  be  proved  true  in  two  ways,  and  only 
two, — viz.,  by  showing  that  all  existence  is  necessary — or,  in  other 
words,  tliat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  contingency  or  freedom ;  or  by 
lUscovering  some  nece88ary  Iiiw  which  determines  the  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  great  men.  M.  Cousin  does  neither,  and  no 
one,  in  fact,  has  yet  succeeded  in  either.  Necessitarianism  has  still 
libertarianism  strong  and  defiant  in  front  of  it.  The  necessary  law 
of  the  coming  and  going  of  great  men,  if  there  be  such  a  law.  is  still 
to  st'ek ;  and  no  step  even  has  been  taken  which  promises  to  lead  to 
the  finding  of  it.  Was  there  any  other  law  for  the  birth  of  Luther 
than  for  those  of  his  father  and  mother,  the  miner  of  Mohra  and  his 
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wife  ^  Who  can  t^?U  why  &  great  man  has  been  born  here  and  not 
elsewhere,  at  one  moment  of  time  and  no  other  1  Why  one  gener- 
ation has  been  favom-ed  with  a  crowd  of  preat  men,  and  other  gon- 
•.'rations  refased  one  in  seasons  of  greatest  need  t  In  every  great 
nation  great  men  have  been  produced ;  but  that  the  great  nations 
have  necessarily  produced  tJiem  is  what  onr  profound  ignorance  of 
the  conditions  of  their  production  should  prevent  us  from  asserting. 

The  second  proposition  may  be  regarded  as  M.  Cousin's  definition 
of  the  nature  of  the  great  man.  It  contains  most  important  truth ; 
above  all,  it  gives  due  prominence  to  this  truth,  that  a  man  cannot 
be  really  great  merely  by  some  siuglo  aptitude  or  ability,  by  what 
is  isolating  and  distinctive,  but  by  greatness  of  nature  as  a  whole^ 
greatness  of  mind,  greatness  of  heart.,  so  that  the  roots  of  his  being 
strike  deeper  and  wider  into  the  life  of  his  nation  and  time  and 
humanity  itself,  than  those  of  other  men.  But  it  does  not  express 
truth  only  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  serious  error  to  represent  gener- 
ality and  individuality  as  two  things  which  ore  combined  or  mingled 
in  the  great  man ;  to  maintain  that  he  is  great  by  the  one  and  a 
man  by  the  other ;  and  so  to  separate  the  greatness  from  the  man 
and  the  man  from  the  greatness.  The  greatness  of  tbe  great  man  is 
not  an  element,  but  a  predicate  of  him — a  predicate  of  him  as  a 
man,  an  individual,  a  whole  human  beinj;. 

I  regard  the  third  proposition,  which  will  be  recognised  as  the 
expression  of  almost  the  entire  positive  substance  of  Mr  Carlyle's 
philosophy  of  history,  as  in  the  main  unti-ue.  There  is  the  valu- 
able truth  in  it,  that  general  causes,  as  they  are  colled,  are  not 
omnipotent}  not  independent  of  individual  intelligences  and  wills, 
or  irresistible  over  them ;  that  these  latter  have  splieres  of  notion  of 
their  own,  and  when  powerful,  wide  spheres  of  action.  But  every- 
thing more  which  it  contains  is  exaggeration  and  error.  The  great- 
est man's  work  is  but  an  addition  to  the  sum  of  work  done  by  his 
fellow-men,  and  in  no  respect  the  sum  itself.  Groat  men  are  in  no 
special  w«y  representative  men^nay,  the  completest  representative 
men  are  invariably  mediocre  men.  The  gre-at  man  depends  on 
others  just  as  they  depend  on  hira;  improves  and  develops  what 
others  have  done,  and  leaves  his  own  work  to  be  in  the  same  way 
improved  and  developed  by  others.  Newton  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
man  who  has  appeared  in  the  history  of  mathematical  and  physical 
science ;  and  it  may  he,  as  Mr  Mills  thinks,  *'  that  if  Newton  had  not 
lived,  the  world  must  have  waited  for  the  Newtonian  philosophy  until 
there  had  been  another  Newton  or  hia  equivalent ; "  but  a  long  suc- 
cession of  far  lesser  men  have  followed  him  and  added  to  what  he 
did,  as  A  long  sprics  of  labourers  preceded  him  whose  results  made 
his  possible.  It  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  some  succession  or 
combination  of  eminent  men  might  not  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first  or 
second  generation  after  Newton  have  fouml  out  the  law  of  gravitation 
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without  Ill's  help,  as  it  is  that  Newton  himself,  irith  the  whole 
thought  and  tIieoi*y  of  liis  great  discovery  in  his  Ii«ad,  had  to  wait 
for  sixteen  years,  unable  to  accomplish  its  proof,  till  Picard,  by 
correctly  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  gave  him  the  tmo  length 
of  the  earth's  radius,  a  necessary  element  in  his  reasoning.  I  readily 
grant,  liowevcr,  that  a  ^reat  man  may  accomplish  what  no  combina- 
tion of  lesser  men,  not  even  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  human 
race  besides,  can  elfect ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  a  email  com- 
bination of  men  far  from  great,  may  equally  bo  able  to  accomplish 
wliat  he  cannot.  The  work  which  an  age  has  given  it  to  do  may 
only  be  achievable  under  the  guidance  of  a  great  man  ;  and  yet  more 
work  may  he  allotted  to  be  done,  and  actually  be  done,  by  an  age  of 
merely  ordinary  men.  The  age  of  Voltaire  was  not  an  age  of  great 
men,  but  it  accomplished  work  both  for  good  and  evil,  in  a  measure 
equalled  by  few  other  ages  in  the  world's  history.  In  a  word,  those 
who  vindicate  for  great  men  a  place,  and  even  a  lai^'e  place,  in  history, 
defend  the  interest  of  truth  ;  but  those  who  represent  history  as 
only  their  united  biographies  or  tlio  ciiniiected  series  of  their  actions, 
only  resuscitate  an  old  error  which  died  and  was  buried  long  ago, — 
that  narrow,  superficial,  and  false  notion  which  caused  a  justly  for- 
gotten race  of  authors  to  suppose  the  history  of  nations  was  merely 
the  history  of  their  kings  and  nobles. 

The  fourth  proposition  into  which  I  have  condensed  M.  Cousin's 
doctrine  of  great  men  asserts  that  tliey  are  bom  and  die  at  the  projier 
time,  but  no  criterion  is  given  of  what  is  the  proper  time.  It  U,  con- 
sequently, so  far  a  vague  unverified  assertion.  And  when  it  odds 
that  the  great  man  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  fatalist,  it  passes  into 
positive  error.  Fatalism  may  he  an  article  of  a  great  man's  creed,  an 
element  of  his  faith,  but  nevertheless  is  a  weakness,  and  no  sign  of 
greatness.  In  so  far  as  a  man  is  possessed  by  a  blind  feeling  of 
being  an  instrument  of  destiny,  used  by  an  irresistible  force  he 
knows  not  to  what  end,  instead  of  being  rationally  conscious  of 
having  a  mission  to  accomplish,  a  worthy  work  to  do,  he  is  a  man 
whose  claims  to  leadership  ought  to  be  distrusted.  There  have  been 
two  men  in  the  present  century  who  have  demanded  to  be  received 
as  political  Messiahs  on  this  ground  of  being  "men  of  destiny," 
Napoleon  I.  and  Napoleon  III.,  one  of  them  undoubtedly  a  verj* 
great  man,  the  other  not  an  ordinary  man  ;  and  have  not  both,  like 
blind  men  leading  the  blind,  led  those  who  followed  them  into  the 
ditch  1  Fortune,  fate,  one's  star — ^belief  in  these  things  may  have 
characterised  Wallenstcin,  Napoleon,  and  many  other  great  men  as 
well  as  small ;  but  certaiiLly  not  all  great  men,  and  not  the  greatest 
of  great  men,  the  wisest  and  best  among  them. 

The  fifth  proposition  contains  probably  the  most  dangerous  error 
of  any  in  the  whole  theory,  and,  at  the  same  time,  truth  enough  to 
give  it  plausibility.     A  great  man  must  certainly  be  a  man  who  can 
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do  great  things ;  the  greatness  of  his  work,  all  hindrances  duly  token 
into  account,  must  bo  the  truest  sign  of  the  greatness  of  his  character. 
But  success  is  another  matter.  The  gTeat<?&t  man  may  be  sent  int 
the  world  either  too  soon  or  too  late  to  succeed.  "  Tiio  noble  ariuyij 
of  the  martyrs  "  has  numbered  in  its  ranks  the  wisest  and  brave 
the  greatest  and  most  heroic  of  our  race.  He  who  was  the  perfeob^ 
type  of  greatness  and  the  author  of  the  greatest  thing  on  earth,  had 
no  success  in  the  sense  meant,  and  founded  His  work  on  a  death  not 
of  glory  but  of  shnmo.  "  Give  me  an  instance,"  says  M.  Cousin^  "  of 
unmerited  glory  ; "  as  if  times  without  number  the  crj*  of,  "  Not  thu 
man,  but  Barabbas,"  had  not  ascended  from  the  earth,  absolviug  the 
vile  and  criminal,  and  doomiug  to  death  the  hero  and  the  saint;  and 
again,  "  whoever  does  not  succeed  is  of  no  use  in  the  world,  leaves 
no  great  result,  and  passes  away  as  if  he  had  never  been,"  as  if  there 
bad  not  been  many  sad  defeats  worth  far  more  than  many  brilliant 
triumphs.  Iind  as  if  the  blood  of  a  Folycarp  and  a  Uus,  an  Arnold 
of  Brescia  and  a  Savonarola,  and  all  the  host  of  those  who  have  died 
for  faith,  for  science,  for  freedom,  for  country,  had  been  shed  in  vain 
because  shed  for  a  good  afar  off,  and  not  for  that  glory  which  our 
author  tells  us  is  "  almost  always  contemporaneous  with  a  great 
action,  and  never  far  distant  from  a  great  man's  tomh."  M.  Cousin 
speaks  in  a  higher  and  truer  strain  when  he  says,  *'  Wc  should  de- 
spise i-eputation,  the  success  of  a  day  and  the  trifling  means  that 
lead  to  it  Wo  sliould  think  of  doing,  doing  much,  doing  well — of 
being,  and  not  appearing;  for  it  is  an  infallible  rule,  that  oil  which 
appears  without  being,  soon  disappears;  hut  all  which  exists,  by 
virtue  of  its  nature,  sooner  or  later  must  appear."  But  this  is  not 
only  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  all  that  goes  befoi-e  it  and  follows 
after  it  in  the  lecture  under  consideration,  but  is  still  merely  par- 
tially true,  dnbious,  incapable  of  verification.  Evil  is  no  empty 
api^arance,  but  a  sttong  reality  which  can  struggle  with  go{nl  on  not 
unequal  terms;  which  has  conquered  good  almost  or  altogether  as 
often  as  it  has  been  conquered  by  it;  and  which  equall/with  j;ood 
has  jwwers  and  laws  by  which  it  grows  and  spreads.  There  are  hea 
and  viccB  dating  from  the  first  man,  which  are  as  strong  to-day  aa 
ever  they  were,  as  flourishing  as  anything  to  be  eeen  in  this  world ; 
and  those  who  tell  us  they  are  unrcid,  mere  appearances,  which  must 
soon  vanish  away,  are  confident  as  to  the  future  only  from  having 
failed  to  look  at  the  facts  of  the  past  and  to  study  the  jwwers  of  the 
present 

The  sixth  proposition  rests  on  the  error  contained  in  Kf.  Cousin's 
third  proposition.  There  ought  to  be  no  such  distinction  admitted 
as  that  which  it  draws.  The  meannesses  of  great  men  cannot  be  so 
separated  from  their  greatness :  on  the  contrary,  their  every  mean- 
ness is  a  deduction  from  their  greatness;  their  viccji  are  as  historical 
as  their  virtues ;  some  of  them  have  been  as  great  for  evil  as  for 
£ood.     The  right  of  every  man  to  be  judged  fairly,  charitably,  not 
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by  singlo  acts  nnd  features,  and  especially  not  by  single  facta  and 
f^urea,  but  by  his  i^liaracter  nnd  works  in  their  entirety,  is  enough 
for  the  greatest  man.  And  those  who  like  Hegel,  like  Carlyle,  like 
Cousin,  claim  for  the  great  uion  more  than  this, — as  that  he  shall  bo 
judged  hy  another  standard  tlian  his  fellow-men,  thot  his  greatness 
shall  ho  counted  goodness,  that  his  strength  shall  be  held  to  be  its 
own  hiw,  that  iiis  sins  against  humanity  shall  be  blutted  out  from 
the  page  of  history  and  only  what  redounds  to  his  glory  recorded, 
and  the  like, — simply  advise  us  to  falsify  history,  to  delude  our- 
selves, and  to  set  up  idols  and  worship  them.  Wlion,  going  farther, 
they  Buner  at  those  who  reject  their  advice  as  "  small  critics,"  or 
"  psychological  pedagogues,"  or  "  valet-sonls,  incapable  of  recognising 
the  worth  of  a  hero,"  they  show  a  foolish  contempt  for  reason  and 
conscience,  and  a  foolish  respect  for  what  is  precisely  the  valet's 
creed, — that  belief  in  power  and  consequent  disbelief  in  the  primacy 
of  right  which  make  mean  and  ignoble  souls.  By  such  a  creod  no 
man  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  helped  to  be  hi-roic. 

The  seventh  proposition  involved  in  M.  Cousin's  theory  must  be 
discarded  with  the  division  of  the  course  of  history  on  which  it  de* 
pends.  Even  the  so-ciOled  epoch  of  ttie  infinite  produced  many 
great  men.  The  fuundei-s  of  all  the  great  religions  belonged  to  it; 
and  thoy  have  influenced  humanity  not  less  than  either  pliilo&ophers 
or  conquerors.  But  the  F^ast  had  also  philosophers  who  thought  out 
profound  systems  of  speculation,  and  conquerors  who  created  and 
destroyed  vast  empires.  Egypt  and  Assyria  must  have  had  many 
men  of  genius  in  the  spheres  of  art  and  industry.  The  authors  of 
the  Book  of  Job  and  of  the  Kamayaua  must  be  allowed  to  rank,  high 
among  the  world's  great  poets. 

The  last  proposition  suggests  a  question  which  M.  Cousin  should 
not  have  overlooked :  Is  tliere  any  standard  by  which  we  can  com- 
pare the  great  men  of  different  spheres  of  life,  the  poet  and  the  me- 
chanical inventor,  the  founder  of  a  reb'gion  and  the  conqueror,  the 
painter  or  musician,  and  the  mathematician  or  philosopher, — and  if 
60,  what  is  iti  How  are  we  to  measure  the  relative  magnitudes  of 
Aristotle,  Cffsar,  liaffuelle.  Luther,  .Shakespeare,  and  >'ewton?  In- 
dividual preference  is  obviously  worth  little,  as  each  individual  is 
more  able  to  appreciate  some  excellences  than  others,  and,  by  consti- 
tution and  habits,  prone  to  overestimate  certain  merits  and  to  under- 
estimate others.  Popular  opinion  is  obviously  worth  little  more, 
based  AR  it  invariably  is  on  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  facts. 
And  even  wore  both  far  more  rehable  than  they  are,  it  could  only 
be  tlirough  their  conforming  to  a  standard,  a  reiU  or  objective  rule 
of  measurement.  Till  this  is  discovered,  therefore, — and  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  easily  discovered, ^all  discussion  as  to  which  sphere 
of  life  has  been  adorned  with  the  greatest  men  must  be  fruit- 
less, and  ail  decisions  in  favour  of  one  over  another  arbitrary  and 
premature. 
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M.  Theodore  Jouffroy  (1796-1842)  shared  many  of 
Cousin's  ideas,  without  detriment  to  his  own  independence, 
originality,  and  ingenuity  as  a  thinker.  He  could  not  rival 
Cousin  iu  producing  broad  general  effects,  but  he  had  greater 
influence  on  a  select  class.  He  was  almost  as  remarkable  as  a 
literary  artist,  while  his  style  was  characteristically  different. 
He  was  much  more  interested  in  psycholo^,  and  less  in  general 
metaphysics;  indeed,  for  him  philosophy  was  the  science  of 
man,  and  its  chief  problem  was  to  determine  tlie  destiny  of 
man.  Cousin  was  enthusia<3tic  in  seeking  and  setting  forth  the 
truth,  but  apt  to  be  much  too  easily  convinced  that  he  had 
got  it,  and  to  proclaim  his  views  with  a  confidence  and  unqual- 
ifiedness  more  consonant  to  an  oTatorical  than  a  philosophical 
temperament.  JouflVoy  was  an  unresting  and  indefatigable 
inquirer,  distrustful  of  himself,  and  prone  to  doubt.  His  early 
beliefs  had  failed  him,  and  he  was  not  inclined  to  adopt  others 
without  a  thorough  sifting.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  natu- 
rally pious,  earnest,  and  ti'uthful  soul.  Hence  his  short  and 
sad,  yet  beautiful  and  useful,  life,  was  mainly  a  pathetic 
struggle  to  overcome  his  own  intellectual  scepticism.^ 

He  repeatedly  touched  the  subject  of  historical  philosophy 
with  all  his  natural  superiority  of  thought  and  style.  In  the 
first  aeries  of  his  'Melanges  philosophiques *  (1833)  he  has 
brought  together,  under  the  heading  of  '  Philosophic  de  I'his- 
toire/  the  following  essays,  which  had  for  the  most  part  ap- 
peared iu  the  'Globe'  from  1825  to  1827:  1.  How  dogmas 
come  to  an  end ;  2.  The  Sorbonue  and  the  philosophers ;  3.  Re- 
flections on  the  philosophy  of  bLstory;  4.  Bos.suet,  Vico,  and 
Herder;  5.  The  part  of  Greece  in  the  development  of  humanity; 
6.  The  present  state  of  humanity.  All  these  essays  are  attract- 
ive and  suggestive  reading ;  but  only  the  third  and  sixth  are 
of  a  sufliciently  general  nature  to  warrant  our  giving  an  account 
of  them. 

'  On  Jouffroy  may  be  coniult«d,  3(ifa>et,  '  Eloges  hUtoriquen';  Ad.  CJarnier  in 
Fnack'i  'Diet,  d.  Sc.  phil.';  Tikiue,  '  Philo«wphe«  fninraU*;  Ferrojt,  'Spuiiual- 
iiine  et  Ub<Crali«me  ' ;  and  Cam,  '  PhiliMuphie  et  phUoaupbn.' 
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Here  is  a  summary  of  the  Rejections :  The  f^eaX,  ilifforence 
between  mau  aud  the  other  auimals  is,  that  while  their  coudi- 
tion  remains  from  age  to  age  the  same,  his  is  continually  chang- 
ing. History  is  the  i-ecord  of  these  changes,  and  the  philosophy 
of  history  is  the  investigation  of  their  cause  and  law.  Now 
human  mobility  cannot  have  it*)  principle  in  the  outward  world, 
which  acts  on  the  brutes  not  less  than  on  man,  aud  l>esides, 
changes  not ;  nor  iu  the  animal  instincts  and  passions,  which  are 
the  same  in  all  lauds  and  ages ;  but  iu  that  which  is  essentially 
changeable  in  the  constitution  of  man — the  ideas  of  his  intelli- 
gence. The  changes  which  take  place  among  ideas  originate 
all  other  changes  which  take  place  in  the  condition  of  man; 
or,  in  other  words,  all  the  changes  of  history;  so  that  the  sole 
object  of  history  is  to  trace  the  development  of  himian  intelli- 
gence, as  it  is  manifested  by  the  outward  changes  which  it  at 
difi'erent  epochs  produces,  liut  as  ideas,  which  are  invisible,  can 
only  be  inferred  from  facts  which  are  visible,  liistory,  to  accom- 
plish its  single  aim,  must  solve  these  three  problems:  V,  What 
has  been  the  visible  form  of  bumantty  from  the  beginning  to 
the  present  time  ?  2°,  "What  has  been  the  development  of  the 
ideas  of  liuuianity  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time? 
and*  3%  How  these  two  developments  have  corresponded — how 
the  development  of  ideas  has  produced  the  development  of  the 
visible  form  of  humanity  from  the  begiimiug  to  the  present 
time. 

The  majority  of  historians  have  confined  their  attention  to 
tlie  facts,  aud  frequently  to  the  least  important  classes  of  facts. 
Tlie  authors  who  introduced  the  history  of  manners  and  in- 
stitutions into  general  liiatory  accomplished  a  revolution,  but 
did  not,  as  was  at  first  supposed^  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
the  cause  of  these  causes  being  now  seen  to  be  the  succession 
nf  ideas.  A  time  may  be  anticipated  wIumi  this  also  will  be 
regarded  as  a  secondary'  and  suboidiuate  cause,  aud  valued 
chiefly  as  leading  to  the  discovery  of  tlie  fixed  and  immutable 
law  of  the  succession.  That  reached,  history  will  lose  its  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  be  resolved  into  science ;  but  the  day  is 
obviously  distant,  since  even  the  events,  institutions,  religious, 
aud  manners  of  different  epochs  aud  countries  are  imperfectly 
known,  aud  their  immediate  cause — the  succession  of  ideas — 
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far  more  imperfectly  still.  To  ascertain  the  development  of 
ideas  is,  and  will  long  be,  the  grand  desideratum. 

In  the  individual,  in  society,  and  in  humanity,  there  is  a 
twofold  movement  of  intelligence;  the  natural  or  spontaneous, 
and  the  voluntary  or  reflective ;  the  former  regulative  of  com- 
mon thought,  and  the  latter  of  philosophical  thought.  The 
reflective  movement  is  always  in  advance  of  the  spontaneous 
movement,  the  few  who  delil»erate!y  seek  truth  necessarily 
finding  it  sooner  than  the  many  who  do  not.  Both  movements 
proceed  towards  the  same  end  and  in  obedience  to  the  same 
law,  but  differing  in  velocity,  and  yet  acting  on  each  other,  the 
more  rapid  accelerating  the  slower,  and  the  slower  retarding 
the  more  rapid ;  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  development  of 
humanity  is  the  resultant  of  the  unequal  velocities  of  these  two 
movements.  This  combination  of  movements  in  the  generation 
and  succession  of  ideas,  and  in  the  transformation  of  ideas  into 
laws,  institutions,  and  manners,  is  a  beneficent  necessity,  since, 
if  the  movement  of  the  masses  retards  that  of  the  philosophers, 
it  also  renders  it  more  certain  and  fruitful,  prevents  mistakes, 
and  secures  correctness. 

The  great  question  whether  the  movement  of  humanity  ia 
necessary  or  not,  can  only  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of 
the  two  elements  or  principles  which  enter  into  the  production 
of  all  human  events — tlie  passions  of  human  nature  and  the 
ideas  of  human  intelligence.  If  reason  always  ruled  in  an 
individual  we  could  foresee  his  conduct ;  that  we  so  often  can- 
not foresee  it  is  because  we  cannot  divine  how  far  he  will  listen 
to  passion,  and  because  passion  is  so  variable  and  capricious  in 
its  working  tliat  its  movements  cannot  be  calculated.  Passion 
has,  however,  less  influence,  and  reason  more,  on  the  conduct  of 
peoples  than  of  individuals.  The  passions  of  individuals  in  a 
community  neutralise  one  another  by  their  opposition ;  and  so 
leave  the  general  ideas,  on  which  all  are  agreed,  to  rule  with 
comparatively  little  resistance.  Hence  the  conduct  of  peoples 
is  far  more  conformed  to  tlieir  ideas  than  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals, and  can  he  far  more  easily  foreseen.  Hence,  also,  the 
ease  and  accuracy  with  which  the  conduct  of  nations  can  be 
calculated  are  in  proportion  to  their  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment, since  the  greater  the  influence  of  public  opinion  in  a 
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nation,  and  the  less  the  direction  of  the  nation  depends  on  the 
will  of  certain  individuals,  the  greater  is  the  ascendancy  of 
ideas,  which  conform  to  law  and  lopjic,  and  the  less  tlie  ascend- 
ancy of  the  passions,  which  contravene  law  and  are  contrary  to 
logia  "  But,  in  every  case,  the  influence  of  individual  passions 
can  reacli  only  events  of  a  secondary  and  transient  importance. 
Great  events  are  always  beyond  it ;  for  nothing  great,  nothing 
permanent,  can  ever  be  produced  among  a  people,  whatever  be 
its  government,  except  by  the  force  and  with  the  support  of 
the  convictions  of  that  people.  AH  that  the  passions  of  indi- 
viduals can  attempt  and  accomplish  iu  opposition  to  these 
convictions  is  speedily  swept  away.  No  dcsput,  no  favourite, 
no  man  of  genius,  may  neglect  these  convictions  in  his  enter- 
prises and  institutions ;  nay,  more,  no  one  can  be  a  successful 
despot  or  a  great  statesman  except  by  obeying  them.  In  Bne, 
passion  acts  only  on  the  surface  of  the  history  of  nations,  while 
the  foundation  is  iu  ideas."  It  is  unwarrantable,  tlien,  to  ex- 
plain evcrytliing  in  history  by  the  inevitable  development 
of  ideas,  as  some  modems  do;  but  it  is  still  more  unwar- 
rantable to  explain  everything  by  individual  diameters  and 
passions,  like  the  ancients.  The  truth  lies  between  these  two 
extremes. 

The  passions  of  individuals,  however,  really  exerted  a  greater 
power  in  ancient  than  they  do  in  modern  times.  The  necessary 
progress  of  intelligence  is  what  Bossuet  called  Providence,  and 
what  others  call  destiny,  or  the  force  of  things.  Bossuet's  word 
is  good,  but  not  iu  the  sense  of  an  actual  interposition  of  God, 
who  acts  with  regard  to  humanity,  no  less  than  with  regard  to 
the  heavenly  bodies,  through  fixed  and  certain  laws,  although 
He  acts  diflferently,  since  the  laws  which  determine  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity  presuppose  reason  and  liberty,  and  operate 
through  them. 

Further,  the  moveuieut  of  humanity  is  not  in  a  circle,  like 
that  of  the  stars,  but  progressive.  Tlie  sentiments  of  an  age 
as  to  the  Good,  Beautiful,  and  True,  are  expressed  with  greatest 
vividness  by  the  poets.  True  poets  are  always  the  children  of 
their  age.  It  is  the  mission  of  philosophers  to  comprehend 
their  age,  to  advance  before  it,  and  to  prepare  the  future;  and 
a  few  of  them  have  risen  to  so  lofty  a  point  of  view,  and  seen 
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80  much  of  the  course  to  be  traversed  by  man  through  time,  as 
to  have  become  intelligible  only  after  agea  oC  progress. 


As  a  work  of  art,  M.  Joutfroy's  essay  ia  almost  perfect.  And  the 
thoughts  which  it  conveys  are,  ou  the  whole,  both  true  and  im- 
portant, well  worthy  of  the  beautiful  expression  which  they  have 
received.  At  tlie  ?ame  time,  they  are  too  i^eneral,  and,  so  to  speak, 
external,  to  constitute  a  philosophy  of  history.  They  are  simply 
what  they  profess  to  be — "  reilections  on  the  philosophy  of  history/* 
— nothing  more. 

Regardfil  as  such,  there  is  only  one  point  to  which  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  take  decided  objection.  M.  Joufl'roy  adopted  M.  Cousin's 
division  of  intelligence  into  spontaneous  and  reflective,  without 
improvement  or  modiHcation ;  and  hence  what  has  been  said  un 
this  subject  with  respect  to  M.  Cousin  is  equally  applicable  with 
respect  to  M.  Joutfroy.  The  two  sections  of  his  essay  which  he 
devotes  to  the  exposition  of  the  distinction  are  confused  and  inac- 
curate. All  that  he  says  of  spontaneous  intelligence  proceeds  on 
the  absurd  and  self-contradictory  supposition  of  its  being  "  blind 
and  involuntary."  Almost  all  that  hy  says  of  reflective  intelligence 
is  true  only  if  it  bo  no  separate  mode  of  intelligence,  as  it  is  described 
to  be,  but  only  an  extension  of  spontaneous  intelligoncc.  Thus  ^L 
Joufiroy  insists  that  reflective  inteiligeuce  is  always  in  advance  of 
spontaneous  intelligence  in  the  discovery  of  truth ;  whereas,  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  reflection  can  be  with  any  propriety  described' 
as  a  distinct  mode  of  tlioiight,  it  never  is,  and  never  can  be,  in 
advance  of  sponUineous  thought,  since  that  thought  is  its  object. 

On  another  point  M.  JoulFroy  bus  expressed  himself  too  absolutely. 
It  is  ft  very  important  truth,  when  properly  understood,  that  the 
principle  of  tlio  mobility  of  human  thinj,'8  is  in  the  mobiHty  of  the 
ideas  of  human  inteUigence ;  but  an  adequate  comprehension  of  it 
will  lead  ns  to  gtiard  and  qualify  it,  and  not  to  atlimi,  with  M. 
Joufl'roy,  that  the  whole  of  hwtory  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  mdy  the 
history  of  ideas.  Feelings  presuppose  ideas — they  cannot  operate 
without  itlcjis;  it  does  not  follow  thsit  they  have  no  real  existence, 
that  tfiey  cnn  be  resolved  into  ideas,  or  even  that  they  are  less 
powerful  factors  of  history  than  ideas.  The  devdopnient  of  intel- 
ligence ia  of  primary  importance  in  the  philosophical  study  of 
history,  not  because  intelligence  is  the  only,  or  even  the  most 
powerful,  element  in  history,  but  because  it  holds  such  a  position 
in  the  human  mind  that  all  other  principles  ai-e  dependent  on  it. 
and  can  only  he  studied  as  dependent  on  it.  The  dependence  of  the 
emotional  principles  of  human  nature  on  the  intellectual,  liowevor,  is 
not  due  to  their  inferior  power,  but  to  the  character  of  their  {wwer — 
the  need  which  they  have,  owing  to  their  blindness  as  mere  impulses, 
of  the  enlightenment  and  guidance  which  intellect  alone  can  suppi)'. 
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The  title,  'Be  V^tAt  actiiel  de  rhuraanit^/  is  an  inadequate 
and  inaccurate  designation  for  an  essay  which  is,  in  reality,  an 
attempt  to  forecast  ttie  future  of  our  race.  The  author  glances 
over  the  world  of  humanity,  and  sees  it  divided  into  two  very 
unequal  portions,  barbarous  tribes  and  civilised  nations.  His- 
tory, he  thinks,  warrants  him  at  once  to  conclude  that  the 
former  are  destined  to  become  civilised;  and  he  asks,  Will  this 
be  throujih  a  new  system  of  civilisation,  arisiuj^'  from  the  bosom 
of  barbarism,  or  through  the  triumph  of  the  already  existing 
sj'stems  of  civilisation  over  barbarism  ?  He  finds  in  the 
progressive  advance  of  oar  present  eiWlisation — the  gradual 
diminution  of  barbarism  —  the  relatively  small  number  of 
savages — their  division  into  feeble  and  unconnected  portions — 
and  the  neighbourhood  and  pressure  of  civilised  peoples,  more 
powerful  and  active, — so  many  obvious  proofs  that  the  number 
of  systems  of  civilisation  is  finally  settled;  and  that  it  is  the 
destiny  of  tlie  savage  portion  of  humanity  to  be  amalgamated 
with  the  civilised  masses  already  formed. 

He  surveys  these  masses  and  discovers  that  they  fall  into 
three  groups,  or  belong  to  tliree  different  systems  of  civilisation, 
based  on  three  different  religions  or  philosophies,  the  Christian, 
the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Brahminic.  The  radical  difference 
between  savages  and  civilised  nations  is  that  the  former  have 
only  crude  and  vague  ideas  on  the  great  questions  which  interest 
hiunanity,  while  the  latter  have  complete  and  coherent  religions, 
which  involve  not  only  a  certain  mode  of  worship,  but  an  entire 
system  of  civilisation,  bearing  to  the  religion  the  relation  of 
effect  to  cause.  M.  Jouffroy  then  compares  the  three  systems, 
and  finds  tliat  Christianity  alone  is  at  present  endowed  with  ex- 
pansive life, — with  the  twofold  zeal  of  imjirovement  and  prose- 
lytism;  tliat  while  the  Christian  system  is  making  progress,  and 
the  nations  which  compose  it  are  daily  becoming  more  united 
and  powerful,  Mohammedanism  and  Brahminism  make  no  con- 
quests, resist  the  invasion  of  Christianity  chiefiy  by  their  inertia, 
sap  the  strength  of  the  nations  wliich  receive  tliem,  and,  in  a 
word,  manifest  all  the  symptoms  of  decay.  Hence,  he  concludes 
tliaL,  if  the  Christian  system  of  civilisation  be  not  destroyed  by 
internal  defects,  it  will  gain  possession  of  the  world, — that  its 
future  involves  the  future  of  the  world. 
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Then,  looking  more  closely  at  the  movement  of  Christian 
civilisation,  lie  seems  to  himself  to  see  that  it  is  led  by  three 
nations,  France,  England,  and  Gcmiauy  ;  all  other  nations  imi- 
tating what  is  already  realised  in  these,  while  they,  although 
finding  much  to  imitate  in  each  other,  have  yet  in  certain  re- 
spects reached  a  height  from  which  tliey  can  make  further  ad- 
vances only  by  invention.  Each  of  these  nations  has  a  special 
faculty  in  which  it  excels,  each  has  its  peculiar  employment  in 
the  work  of  civilisation,  but  the  distribution  of  their  gifts  is  for 
the  good  of  the  world,  their  labours  tend  towards  a  common  and 
beneficent  end,  and  there  exists  between  them  an  involuntary 
alliance,  truly  majestic  and  holy,  having  for  object  the  progress 
of  humanity.  Germany  is  the  learned  nation,  distinguished  by 
patience  of  intellect,  accumulating  with  a  laborious  curiosity 
and  prodigious  memory  all  the  facts  of  history  and  science,  and 
thus  supplying  the  raw  materials  of  ideas.  France  is  the  philo- 
sophical nation,  distinguished  by  clearness  of  understanding,  by 
the  power  of  drawing  from  facts  what  is  general  and  suitable  in 
them  with  accuracy,  order,  and  acumeu, — in  a  word,  of  forming 
ideas  into  shape  and  rendering  them  popular.  England  is  the 
practical  nation,  distinguished  by  public  spirit,  industry,  and  the 
excellence  of  her  institutions,  and  having  for  task  the  applica- 
tion of  ideas  to  the  concenis  of  life.  The  true  statesman  in 
each  of  these  nations  should  look  beyond  the  good  of  his  own 
countrj',  Llie  worn-out  end  of  ita  aggrandisement  and  the  abase- 
ment of  its  neighbours,  to  the  adNTintage  of  the  union  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  civilisation  of  the  world  by  the  union  and  the  ideas 
of  Europe.  "The  politics  of  our  day  should  look  not  to  the 
balance  of  Europe,  but  to  the  future  of  humanity.  The  civil 
wars  of  Europe  are  ended ;  the  rivalship  of  the  peoples  which 
compose  it  is  about  to  cease,  as  the  rivalship  of  the  cities  of 
Greece  ceased  under  the  sway  of  Alexander,  as  the  diversities 
of  the  provinces  of  France  disappeared  under  the  unity  of  the 
monarchy." 

It  would  he  moat  unreasonable  to  object  to  the  speculations  of 
which  a  summary  has  now  been  given  that  they  are  merely  general ; 
that  they  involve  no  conclusions  as  to  particular  contingencies,  no 
predictions  of  particular  occurrences.  In  carefully  rcfraimng  from 
all  such,  M.  Jouflfroy  has  shown  his  wisdom,  his  knowledge  of  the 
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limits  witliin  which  historical  prevUioii  ia  possihle.  The  science  of 
history,  wliatever  it  may  in  the  future  become,  ia  as  yet  very  far  from 
being  an  exact  science  like  oati-onomy.  It  furnishes  ns  with  no 
means  of  calculating  the  counts  of  nations  with  precision  and  definite- 
ness  Uko.  the  courses  of  the  stars;  of  foretelling  that  at  this  or  that 
period  of  future  time  a  nation  will  do  this  or  that  action,  as  we  can 
foretell  that  at  a  certain  date  a  star  will  arrive  at  a  certain  point. 
To  forecast,  through  reasoning  on  the  general  tondeucits  of  nations, 
the  general  character  and  direction  of  their  future  mr>vement3,  is  the 
utmost  that  can  he  accomplished,  and  even  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out dilliculty.and  without  considerable  pi-ohability  of  error.  Perhaps 
M.  Jouffroy,  notwithstanding  the  caution  of  procedure  which  haa  been 
noted,  and  his  exceptional  clearness  and  penetration  of  intellect,  has 
not  entirely  escaped  error. 

The  inference  that  wliat  remains  of  barbarism  cannot  give  rise  to 
any  great  and  independent  religion  or  philosophy,  nor,  consequently, 
to  any  great  and  independent  civilisation,  appears  iiTofragable.  The 
inference  that  the  Christian  system  is — even  looking  exclusively  to 
historical  coniiiderations  —  incomparably  superior  to  the  limhmini- 
cal  and  ^fahaiumedan  aystems  in  all  the  elements  of  life  ami  power, 
and  must  conquer  and  destroy  them  if  the  struggle  Ije  sufficiently 
prolonged,  appears  equally  obvious  and  curtain,  although  the  num- 
ber of  adhoit'Jita  of  Urahminism  and  the  extent  and  possibilities  of 
Mohammedan  proselytism  may  have  been  understated.  But  it  is  not 
legitimate  to  ^entify,  as  M.  Jouffroy  has  virtually  done,  the  con- 
ditional conclusion  that  the  Christian  system  will  gain  possession  of 
the  world  if  not  destroyed  by  internal  defects,  with  the  positive  and 
unconditional  conclusion  that  the  Christian  system  will  gain  possession 
of  the  world.  The  former  conclusion  is  alone  proved  by  M.  Joutt'roy, 
and  Tiecause  it  is  proved  the  latter  is  falsely  supposed  to  be  proved. 
In  order  to  reach  the  latter  conclusion — in  ortier  to  make  out  the 
probability  of  the  Christian  system  destroying  every  other  and  l>e- 
coming  universal — it  was  incumbent  on  our  author  to  show  that  the 
hypothesis  contained  in  the  former  conclusion  might  bo  rejected; 
that  there  was  no  probability  of  the  Christian  system  perishing 
through  internal  defects.  The  neglect  to  attempt  this  was  a  serious 
omission.  It  is  precisely  at  this  poLDt  thttt  ail  European  thinkersi 
who  doubt  or  deny  that  the  future  will  belong  to  Christianity  diverge 
and  differ  from  those  who  believe  and  afHrm  it.  They  do  not 
imagine  that  the  Christian  system  will  bo  overcome  by  Mohamme- 
danism or  Brahminism ;  but  they  pretend  that  it  is  a  combination  of 
truth  and  error,  that  it  has  defects  as  well  as  merits,  and  must  event- 
ually give  place  to  a  more  complete  and  determinate  system  of 
solutions  to  the  problems  which  interest  humanity.  They  look 
especially  to  science,  which  has  in  recent  times  made  such  wonderful 
and  rapid  progress  in  so  many  directions,  to  bring  forth  a  general 
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doctrine  capable  of  supplying  all  the  wants  and  guiding  all  the  actiri^ 
ties  of  man  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  any  relijj^on.  The  aim 
of  M.  Jouffroye  argument  req\iirwl  him  to  i^rove  such  hope  an  illu- 
sion, and  to  convict  those  who  indulge  in  it  of  turning  away  from  the 
highest  and  most  comprehensive  truth  to  one  lower  and  narrower, 
from  the  ultimate  and  complete  to  a  derivative  and  partial  good. 
This  requirement  he  has  failed  to  fulfil, — has  failed  even  to  see  that 
it  existed. 

Dissent  mnst  further  be  exprcaeed  from  that  portion  of  M. 
Jottfl'roy's  s]teculattons  which  concern  the  relation  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany  to  humanity  and  its  future.  Although  liis  views  on 
this  subject  are  the  reflections  of  a  just  and  generous  nature,  include 
some  important  truths,  and  are  very  generally  entertained,  they  are, 
aa  a  whole,  not  true ;  and  it  is  most  undesirable  that  they  should 
longer  continue  to  bo  received  so  implicitly  and  widely  as  they  are. 
That  England,  France,  and  Germany  are,  if  all  things  be  taken  into 
account,  at  the  head  of  European  civilisation,  is  doubtless  true ;  and 
that  each  cxcl-Is  the  other  two  in  some  respects,  and  is  inffrior  in 
others,  is  likewise  true :  but  there  is  a  wide  interval  between  the 
first  of  these  truths  and  the  assumption  that  the  nations  mentioned 
will  retain  in  tlie  future  the  sanie  rank  relatively  either  to  eacli  other 
or  to  other  nations  wliich  they  occupy  nt  present;  and  a  wide  inter- 
val nlso  between  the  second  truth  and  tlie  assumption  that  their 
excelleniN'Ji  and  defects  are  due  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  special 
faculties  which  mark  out  for  them  their  proper  and  peculiar  employ- 
ment in  the  work  of  human  progre.^s. 

What  guarantee  is  there  thot  England,  France,  and  Germany  will 
long  retain  their  present  relative  positional  A\l»at  certainty  is  there 
for  any  one  of  them,  that  a  hundred  years  hence  it  will  be  in  the 
tirst  rank  of  nations  t  What  probability  is  there  that  no  other 
nation  will  have  reached  an  e-jual  height?  Italy,  so  far  beliind 
them  when  JI.  JouU'roy  wrote,  is  already  nearly  on  a  lino  with  them, 
being  probably,  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  which  has  made, 
in  tlie  present  generation,  the  greatest  progress  of  a  truly  satisfactory 
kind ;  and  this  in  the  main,  not  through  following  or  imitating  any 
foreign  state,  but  by  advancing  along  a  path  of  her  own,  by  the 
development  of  her  own  proper  life.  We  have  but  to  rccjill  the 
names  of  Manzoni,  Pcllico,  Xiccolini,  Giusti,  and  Balbo,  of  Rosmini, 
Gioberti,  and  Mamiaui,  of  Cavour  and  D'Azeglio,  of  Manin,  Mazdni^ 
and  Garibaldi,  and  of  the  other  noble  men  whom  Italy  has  produced 
daring  the  present  century  with  such  wonderful  profusion,  to  con- 
.vince  ourselves  that  she  baa  been  fnr  more  than  a  generation,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  first  among  the  nations — viz.,  in  the  intensity  of  her 
desire  to  impre«s  the  image  of  her  own  national  individuality  alike 
on  her  pliilosofdiicai  wiM-culations,  lier  works  nf  art  and  literature,  and 
her  poUtical  action.     And  why  should  Italy  not  advance  as  far  on 
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Ber  way  as  England,  France,  or  Germany  on  theirs  t  For  peace  and 
wnr,  for  adventure  by  land  and  sea,  for  scionce  and  art,  prose  and 
poetry,  political  subtlety,  religious  fervour,  and  heroic  eelf-sacriHce, 
the  Italian  genius  ia  inferior  to  no  other  in  Europe.  Further,  there 
are  two  nations  which  in  strength  are  perhaps  even  at  present  equal 
to  those  vliich  Nf.  .Toufrroy  described  as  hearing  with  tliem  tlio  whole 
race  of  mankind  ;  which  are  jn^wing  more  rapidly  than  they ;  which 
are  so  situated  as  to  be  safer  than  the  safest  of  them  from  permanent 
conquest ;  and  which  appear  to  bo  far  more  distant  from  their  natural 
limits  of  increase.  The  possibilities  before  the  United  States  and 
Russia  are  so  grand  that  no  mortal  has  a  right  to  deny  that  the  time 
may  come  when  the  mightiest  power  by  sea  at  present  vriil  be  doomed 
to  stand  before  the  one,  and  the  mi^'htiest  on  laud  before  the  other, 
like  Hector  before  Achilles,  able  only  in  prt^ence  of  the  stronger  and 
more  heaven-favoured  foe  to  resolve,  "  not  inglorious  at  least  shall  I 
perish,  but  after  doing  some  great  thing  that  may  be  spoken  of  in 
ages  to  come.'' 

'AA\a  ^tya  pd^AS  ft  ical  icaoiiivoiai  wv9io9at." 

To  Speak  of  the  distinctive  merits  of  nations  as  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  special  faculties,  also  appears  erroneous  and  misleading. 
Literally  and  strictly  understood,  indeed,  it  is  so  obviously  absurd 
as  to  be  indefensible,  since  every  man  of  sane  mind  has  the  same 
faculties  as  every  other.  In  order  to  get  from  it  a  credible  meaning, 
wo  must  understand  by  faculty  merely  an  aptitude  resulting  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  a  people  has  been  placed,  a  facility  of 
thought  or  action  which  has  required  time,  long  or  short,  to  form. 
To  affirm  that  a  nation  has  a  special  faculty  in  this  sense,  is  not  only 
to  make  a  loose  and  confused  application  of  language,  but  to  etat« 
what,  if  true,  obviously  })oth  demands  and  admits  of  explanation 
instead  of  being  itself  the  sufficient  explanation  of  anything,  since 
such  a  faculty  is  an  effect,  may  bo  even  of  recent  origin,  or  capable 
of  being  easily  acquired.  To  attribute  to  a  nation  a  special  faculty 
in  any  other  sense,  has  no  warrant  either  in  reason  or  facts.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  more  learning  in  Germany  than  in  France  or 
England :  but  the  causes  plainly  are  not  special  faculties  for  learning 
granted  to  Gerniiins  and  denied  to  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  or 
even  the  same  faculties  in  any  exceptional  measure,  quicker  appre- 
hensions, more  capacious  memories,  greater  love  of  knowledge  for  its 
o^vn  sake,  more  patience  of  intc^llect  or  more  energy  of  will ;  but  the 
superiority  of  the  arrangements  an<l  instilutions  in  that  country  for 
the  pmmotion  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  the  monopoly  of 
all  military  and  political  power  by  the  nobility,  the  comparatively 
small  dimensions  of  (^rernmn  trade  until  quite  recently,  and  otlier 
general    social    circumstances    which    concur   either    in  drawing  or 
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diiriiig  the  vlitc  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  Germany  in{ 
some  department  of  learning  as  the  moat  accessible  and  prouiisiiig 
sphere  of  nnihition,  whereas  in  Franco  and  tlnglond  the  most  Tarictl 
and  powerful  inllueuces  combine  to  attract  them  elsewhere.  While 
the  best  minds  among  the  youth  of  Gernniny  are  permanently  gained 
to  the  service  of  science  by  being  drawn  into  the  professoriate  of  its 
numerous  local  and  rival  universities,  similar  minds  are  in  Fraac« 
drawn,  as  liy  the  suction  of  a  maelstrom,  into  the  vortex  of  Paiisian 
society,  and  tliere  lost  to  learning  tlirough  absorption  in  tinancial 
speculalion,  political  intrigue,  journalistic  ambitions,  and  all  the 
caprices,  aims,  disappointments,  and  successes  of  a  fleeting  and 
feverish  day.  But  the  juristical  school  of  Cujas,  the  philo^phical 
school  of  Descartes,  the  French  Benedictines,  the  French  mathema- 
ticians and  physicists  who  adorned  with  such  profusion  tlie  earlier  part 
of  the  present  century ;  and,  in  a  word,  persons  and  works  without 
number,  have  conclusively  proved  that  Frenchmen  are  not  necessaiily, 
or  in  virtue  of  any  essential  characteristics  of  their  nature,  either  lead 
profound  or  less  industrious,  less  original  or  less  persevering,  than  Ger- 
mans. Similarly,  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  English 
genius  is  in  itself  either  less  scientific  and  philosophical  ur  mote 
worldly-wise  and  practical  than  the  German. 

Hud  M.  Jouffroy  lived  to  the  present  day,  it  ia  most  improbable 
that  he  would  repeat  either  that  civil  ware  were  ended,  or  that  the 
wars  of  the  penplea  were  about  to  cease.  We,  who  have  so  recently 
seen  civil  war  in  America,  France,  and  Spain,  will  not  venture  to  say 
it  may  not  be  seen  again  even  in  England  or  Germany.  And  the 
peoples  are  arming  and  preparing  for  war  in  a  way  which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  followed  by  an  enormous  etfusion  of  human  blood. 


in. 


The  eclectic  philngophy  had  its  counterpart,  or  rather  comple- 
ment, in  doctrinaire  politics.  What  the  one  was  in  speculation, 
the  other  was  in  action.  The  former,  regarding  all  antecedent 
philosophies,  sensualistic,  idealistic,  sceptical,  and  niy.sttcal, 
as  composed  of  tnith  and  error,  as  never  wholly  false  but  only 
incomplete,  sought  to  separate  what  was  true  in  each  from  what 
was  false,  and  so  to  combine  the  truths  thus  obtauied  as  to  pro- 
duce a  complete  philosophy,  a  complete  expression  of  conscious- 
ness and  reality.  The  latter,  in  precisely  the  saiue  way,  treated 
all  antecedent  political  theories,  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and 
deniocratieal,  aa  right  in  themselves,  but  wrong  in  relation  to 
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other  theories, — wrong  in  their  exclusiveness ;  and  attempted, 
by  selection,  by  compromise,  and  by  combination,  to  do  justice 
to  all  the  forces  of  society,  and  to  secure  tlieir  complete  rcpru- 
sentation  and  their  harmonious  development.  They  may  thus 
be  almost  considered  as  l!ie  two  sides  of  one  system,  or  as  dif- 
ferent applications  of  tlie  same  principles.  liut  as  philosophy 
and  politics,  however  closely  connected,  remain  always  very 
distinct  departments  of  activity,  and  require  very  distinct  and 
special  talents  for  their  successful  cultivation,  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  chief  representatives  even  of  the  eclectic  phil- 
osophy and  doctrinaire  politics  which  ilourishcd  in  France 
forty  years  ago,  should  not  have  been  the  same  persons ;  that 
MM.  Cousin  and  Jouflroy  should  have  attained  eminence  as 
philosophers,  and  M.  Guizot  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  as 
politicians. 

Yet  M.  Guizot  was  drawn  as  directly  and  strongly  to  his- 
torical research  and  meditation  by  his  pf>littcal  convictions 
and  sentiments  as  M.  Cousin  by  his  philosophical  principles 
and  aims.  He  felt  himself  compelled  to  seek  in  the  past  a 
vindication  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  various  forces  which  had 
ruled  society,  and  a  proof  of  the  various  articles  of  tlie  political 
creed  which  he  believed  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  states- 
men in  the  present  and  future;  just  as  M.  Cousin  felt  himself 
compelled  tu  seek  in  it  the  truths  contained  in  previous  phil- 
osophies, in  order  to  compose  a  philosophy  which  would  be 
jinnl  because  complete.  The  result  was  in  both  cases  most 
favourable  to  historical  inquiry  and  speculation.  Indeed , 
eclecticism  did  mure  for  the  history  of  philosophy  than  fitr 
philosophy  itself,  and  doctrinairism  more  for  political  history 
than  for  political  science.  As  the  philosophical  speculations 
of  M.  Cousin,  although  brilliant,  are  wantiug  in  thoroughness 
and  loji;ical  severity,  so  the  political  disquisitions  of  M.  Guiisot, 
notwithstanding  their  elevation  of  tone  and  breadth  of  thought, 
are  almost  always  somewhat  superficial.  M.  Cousin  and  M. 
Guizot  both  showed  great  skill  in  constructing  a  symmetrical 
and  elegant  system,  the  one  of  philosophy  and  the  otlier  of 
policy,  and  both  failed  to  rest  tlieir  systems  firmly  on  sure 
foundations.  Hence  the  eclecticism  of  the  one  and  the  doc- 
trinairism of  the  other  have  suflcred  chan<;e  and  loss.    The 
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impulse,  liowever,  which  they  gave  to  historical   study 
operates.     In  this  connection  no  fair  jndge  will  deny 
the  heartiest  gratitude  and  admiration. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Francis  Gnizot  (1787-1874)  is  known 
to  all  educated  men,  for  he  lived  long  full  in  the  world's  eye, 
was  not  sparing  of  i)er8onal  explanations  and  reniiuisc-ences. 
and  had  his  clmracter,  words,  and  actions  closely  scrutinised 
from  many  points  of  Wew.  His  name  recalls  to  us  a  mwl 
distinguished  and  infiuential  career,  a  varied  and  indefatigable 
activity,  important  political  ser\'ices  rendered  when  in  opposi- 
tion, great  political  ability  displayed  when  in  power,  dignity 
and  fortitude  in  the  bearing  of  adversity,  brilliaut  oratorical 
acliievements,  numerous  literary  works,  some  of  whieh  ar^H 
high  intrinsic  value,  while  all  are  admirable  in  aim,  and  Cm 
most  rigid  probity  and  propriety  of  personal  conduct  It 
recalls  also,  unfortunately,  other  things  and  qualities — lamenta- 
ble mistakes,  serious  inconsistencies,  faults  which  were  almost 
crimes.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  imperious  will, 
pure  and  noble  sentiments,  strong  and  austere  character,  hat 
he  was  deficient  in  practical  political  wisdom  and  tact,  inven- 
tiveness and  resourcefulness.  After  a  perusal  of  his  '  Memoi|^ 
the  deepest  impression  left  is  one  of  regret  that  a  maii^| 
largely  endnwed  with  many  of  the  gifts  of  the  statesman 
should  have  been  so  incapable  of  seeing  how  to  apply  the 
truths  which  ho  could  expound  so  well,  and  to  distinguish 
what  was  comparatively  insi^mifioant  in  afikirs  from  wliaL  was 
vital.  Here,  liowever,  we  only  require  to  treat  of  him  in  thai 
capacity  in  which  he  won  liis  purest  and  highest  distiuctionSp 
— in  liis  character  of  philosophical  historian.^  ^M 

All  the  best  qualities  of  M.  Gnizot's  mind  are  seen  to  tMff 
fullest  advantage  in  his  historical  works, — accuracy  in  investi- 
gation, thoroughness  of  scholarship,  a  laboriousness  which  leaves 
nothing  necessary  undone,  comprehensiveness  of  view  and  mod- 
eration of  judgment,  insight  into  political  causation,  elevation 
of  moral  sentiment,  religious  reverence  and  conviction.  H^^| 
not,  however,  strictly  speaking,  a  great  historian.     He  wamP 

'  He  liftfi  1>e«n  studietl  tit  ihU  fttipect  by  Mr  .1.  S.  Mill,  *  Di»cuiuMonB,'  vul.  L ;  bj 
Sir  Archibitld  Aliunn,  '¥.i-ntkyn,'  vol.  iii. ;  by  M.  Reiiuuvier,  *La  Cntiijue  FbUu««< 
phique,*  torn.  J.  and  Hi. ;  and  by  F<:rn».  ^^ 
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the  narrative  and  descriptive  power,  the  pictorial  and  dramatic 
imaginatiou,  the  interest  for  what  is  individual  in  cliaracters  or 
actions,  without  which  uo  man  can  be  a  great  historical  artist. 
He  is,  however,  what  is  still  rarer  and  not  less  imiwrtant,  a 
great  historical  thinker  or  philosopher. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  fix  more  precisely  what  he  is  and  what 
he  is  not,  than  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  distinctions  which 
he  has  liimself  drawn  in  the  admirable  estimate  of  Saviguy's 
•  History  of  the  itomnn  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages/  given  in  the 
eleventh  lecture  of  the  '  Cours  de  1829': — 

"  Every  epoch,  every  liistorical  matter,  may,  so  to  speak,  be  con- 
sidered in  three  different  asjiects,  and  imposes  on  the  historian  u 
threefold  task.  He  can — nay,  crnglit — first  strek  tlie  facts  themselves,  \ 
collecting  an<l  bringing  to  hglit,  without  any  other  aun  than  exucti-  A 
tade,  all  tlint  has  happened.  The  facts  once  recovered,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  lawa  have  yovenied  them ;  how  they  Were  connected ; 
what  causes  have  brought  about  those  incidental  which  are  the  life 
of  society,  and  which  propel  it  in  certain  paths  towards  certain  ends. 
L  wish  to  mark  clearly  and  precisely  tlie  difference  of  the  two  studies. 
Fact.'*,  distinctively  so  called,  outward  and  visible  events,  are  the 
body  of  history  —  the  members,  hones,  muscles,  organs,  material 
elements  of  the  past ;  and  the  knowledge  and  description  of  them 
form  what  may  he  called  historical  anatomy.  But  for  society,  as  for 
the  individual,  anatomy  is  not  the  only  science.  Facte  not  only 
exist,  but  nre  connected  with  one  another;  they  succeed  one  another 
and  are  engendered  by  the  action  of  certain  forces,  which  upurate 
under  the  empire  of  certain  laws.  There  is,  in  a  word,  an  organisa- 
tion and  life  of  societies  as  well  as  of  individuals.  Tliis  organisation 
has  also  its  science,  the  science  of  the  secret  lawa  which  preside  over 
the  course  of  events.  This  is  the  physioiogy  of  history.  But  neither 
historical  physiology  nor  anatomy  is  complete  and  veritable  history. 
You  have  enumerated  the  facts  and  traced  the  internal  and  general 
laws  which  produced  them.  Do  you  also  know  their  external  and 
living  phymi^tffnomyf  Have  you  before  your  eyes  their  individual 
and  animate  features?  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  )x:cause  these 
facts,  now  dead,  once  lived — the  past  has  been  the  present;  and 
unless  it  again  become  so  to  you,  if  the  dead  bo  not  resuscitated,  you. 
know  it  not  —  you  know  nut  history.  Could  the  anatomist  and 
physiologist  guess  what  man  was  if  tliey  had  never  seen  him  alive  i  / 
The  investigation  of  facts,  the  study  of  their  organifiation,  tlie  re-  ^/ 
production  of  their  form  and  motion,  these  coustitut«  wliat  is  truly 
history.  And  every  great  historical  work,  in  order  to  be  assigned 
its  true  position,  should  be  examined  and  judged  of  in  these  lela* 
lions." 


fn 
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impulse,  however,  which  they  gave  to  historical    stadjr  stiH 
operates.     In  lliis  couuectiou  no  fair  judge  will   deny  th«a-i 
the  heartiest  gratitude  and  admiration. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Francis  Guizot  (1787-1874)  is  knfl 
to  all  educated  men.  for  he  lived  long  full  in  the  world's  ey% ' 
was  not  sparing  of  personal  explanations  and  reminiscenoea, 
and  had  his  character,  words,  and  actions  closely  scrutinised 
from  many  points  of  view.     His  name  recalls  to  us  a  most 
distinguished  and  influential  career,  a  raried  and  indefatigable 
activity,  important  political  services  rendered  when  in  oppOsi-  ^t 
tion,  great  jwlitical  ability  displayed  when  in  power,  dignity  ^ 
and  fortitude  in  the  bearing  of  adversity,  brilliant  oratorical 
achievements,  numerous  literary  works,  some  of  which  nre  of  ml 
high  intrinsic  value,  while  all  are  admirable  in  aim,  and  the  ^ 
most  rigid   probity   and  propriety  of  personal  condnct.      It 
recalls  also,  unfortunately,  other  things  and  qualities — lamenta- 
ble mistakes,  serious  inconsistencies,  faults  wliich  were  almost  ^ 
crimes.     He  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  imperious  will,  H 
pure  and  noble  sentiments,  strong  and  austere  character,  but 
he  was  deficient  in  practical  political  wisdom  and  tact,  inven-  ^ 
tiveness  and  resourcefulness.    After  a  pemsal  of  his  '  Memoirs'  S 
the  deepest  impression  left  is  one  of  regret  that  a  man  so 
largely  endowed  with   many  of  the  gifts   of  the   statesman 
should  have   been   so  incapable  of  seeing  bow   to   apply  the 
truths  which  he  could  expound  so  well,  and  to  distinguish 
what  was  comparatively  insignificant  in  aflairs  from  what  was 
vitaL     Here,  liowever,  we  only  require  to  treat  of  him  in  that 
capacity  in  which  he  won  his  purest  and  highest  distinctions, 
— in  his  character  of  pliilosophical  historian.* 

All  the  best  qualities  of  AL  Guizot's  mind  are  seen  to  their 
fullest  advantage  in  his  historical  works, — acairacy  in  inx'esti* 
gation,  thoroughness  of  scliolarship,  a  laboriousness  which  leaves 
nothing  necessary  undone,  comprehensiveness  of  view  and  mod-  j 
eration  of  judgment,  insight  into  political  causation,  elevation  H 
of  moral  sentiment,  religious  reverence  and  con\'iction.  He  is 
not,  however,  strictly  speaking,  a  great  historian.    He  wants 

*  H«  hu  Itcen  vtudied  In  thia  iup«ct  by  Mr  J.  8.  MQl,  '  Diaouwon*, '  toI.  i. ;  bf 
Sir  Arehibttlil  Alison,  '  Em^je'  toI.  JH. ;  bj  M.  Renourier,  '  Ia  Cnti(|ue  Pbiluno- 
phique,'  torn.  L  Aod  iU. ;  aod  by  Femw. 
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the  narrative  and  deacriptive  power,  tlie  pictorial  and  dramatic 
imagination,  the  interest  for  what  is  individual  in  characters  or 
actions,  without  whicti  uo  man  can  bu  a  great  historical  artist. 
He  is,  however,  what  is  still  rarer  and  not  less  important,  a 
great  historical  thinker  or  philosopher. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  fix  more  precisely  what  he  is  and  what 
he  is  not,  than  by  availing'  ourselves  of  the  distinctions  which 
he  has  himself  drawn  in  the  ailinirahle  estimate  of  Savigny's 
'  History  of  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages,'  given  in  the 
eleventh  lecture  of  the'Cours  do  1829': — 

"  Every  epoch,  every  historical  matter,  may,  so  to  epoak,  be  con- 
sidered ill  three  different  asjwota,  and  imposes  on  the  historian  n 
threefold  task.  Ho  can — nay,  unght — first  seek  the  facts  themselves, 
collecting  and  bringing  to  light,  without  any  other  aim  than  exacti- 
tude, all  th:it  luw  happened.  The  fact*  once  recovered,  it  is  neces-stiry 
to  know  wliiit  laws  have  governed  thoni;  how  they  wore  connected; 
what  causes  have  broui^ht  about  those  incidents  which  are  the  life 
of  society,  and  which  propel  it  in  certain  paths  towards  certain  ends. 
I  wish  to  mark  clearly  and  procL<Mily  tho  difference  of  the  two  studies. 
Facts,  distinctively  »o  called,  outward  and  visible  events,  are  the 
body  of  history  —  the  members,  bones,  niusclea,  organs,  material 
oloments  of  th(!  past ;  and  the  knowledge  and  description  of  them 
form  what  may  be  cuUetl  hiutoncal  ait^i/oini/.  But  for  society,  as  for 
the  individual,  anatomy  is  not  the  only  science.  Facts  not  only 
exist,  but  are  connected  with  one  another ;  they  succeed  one  another 
and  are  engendered  by  the  action  of  certain  forces,  which  operate 
under  tho  empire  of  certain  laws.  There  is,  in  a  wonl,  an  organisa- 
tion and  life  of  societies  as  well  as  of  individuals.  This  organisation 
has  also  its  science,  the  scieuce  of  the  secret  laws  which  prt^side  over 
the  course  of  events.  Tliis  is  tho  pfiy^olog^f  of  history.  But  neither 
historical  physiology  nor  anatomy  ia  complete  and  veritable  hiator}*. 
You  havo  enumerated  the  facts  and  traced  the  iut-emal  and  general 
laws  which  pi-oduced  them.  Do  jou  also  know  their  external  and 
living  physiot/fwrny  f  Have  you  before  your  eyes  tlieir  individual  | 
and  animate  features?  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  Wcauae  these. 
facts,  now  dead,  once  lived — the  past  has  been  the  present;  and 
unless  it  again  become  so  to  you,  if  the  dead  be  not  resuscitated,  you  \ 
know  it  not  —  you  know  not  history.  Could  the  anatomist  and 
physiologist  guess  what  man  was  if  they  had  never  seen  him  alive  f 
The  investigation  of  facts,  the  study  of  their  organisation,  tho  re- 
production of  their  form  and  motion,  these  constitute  what  is  truly 
history.  And  every  great  historical  work,  in  order  to  be  assigned 
its  true  position,  should  bo  examined  and  judged  of  in  these  rela- 
tions." 
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impulse,  however,  wliich  they  gave  to  historical   study 
operates.     In  this  connection  no  fair  judge  will  deny  them 
the  heartiest  gratitude  and  admiration. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Francis  Guizot  (1787-1S74)  is  known 
to  all  educated  mun,  for  he  lived  long  full  in  the  world's  eje, 
was  not  sparing  of  personal  explanations  and  reminiscences, 
and  had  his  character,  words,  and  actions  closely  scrutinised 
from  many  points  of  view.  His  name  recalls  to  us  a  most 
distinguished  and  mfluential  career,  a  varied  and  indefatigable 
activity,  important  political  services  rendered  when  in  opposi- 
tion, great  pcditical  ability  displayed  when  in  power,  dignity 
and  fortitude  in  the  bearing  of  adversity,  brilliaut  oratorical 
achievements,  numerous  literary  works,  some  of  which  are  of 
high  intrinsic  value,  while  all  are  admirable  in  aim,  and  tlie 
most  rigid  probity  and  ]>ropriety  of  personal  conduct.  It 
recalls  also,  unfortunately,  other  things  aud  qualities— lamenta- 
ble mistakes,  serious  inconsistencies,  faults  wliich  were  almost 
crimes.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  imperious  will, 
pure  and  noble  sentiments,  strong  and  austere  character,  but 
he  was  deficient  in  practical  political  wisdom  and  tact,  inven- 
tiveness and  resourcefulness.  After  a  perusal  of  his  *  Memoirs* 
the  deepest  impression  left  is  one  of  regret  tliat  a  man  so 
largely  endowetl  with  many  of  tlie  gifts  of  the  statesman 
should  have  been  so  incapable  of  seeing  how  to  apply  the 
truths  which  he  could  expound  so  well,  and  to  distinguish 
what  was  comparatively  insignificant  in  affairs  from  what  was 
vital.  Here,  iiowever,  we  only  require  to  treat  of  him  in  that 
capacity  in  which  he  won  liis  purest  and  highest  distinctions, 
— in  his  character  of  philosophical  historian.* 

All  the  best  qualities  of  M.  Guizot's  mind  are  seen  to  their 
fullest  advantage  in  his  historical  works, — accuracy  in  investi- 
gation, thoroughness  of  scholarship,  a  lahoriousuess  which  leaves 
nothing  necessar)-  undone,  comprehensiveness  of  view  and  mod- 
eration of  judgment,  insight  into  political  causatiou,  elevation 
of  moral  sentiment,  religious  reverence  and  conviction.  He  ia 
not,  however,  strictly  spe-akiug,  a  great  historian.     He  wants 

*  He  luB  been  Bttitlied  in  this  upect  hy  Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  '  Di«cus8ion8,'  vol  L ;  by 
8tr  Archibald  Alison,  'E»»qiy»,'  vol.  iii, ;  by  M.  Reii^uvier,  'L»  Critique  Philoao- 
phique,'  torn.  1.  uid  iii. ;  ftnd  by  FtarAz. 
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the  uarrative  and  descriptive  power,  the  pictorial  and  dramatic 
imagination,  the  interest  for  what  is  individual  in  characters  or 
actions,  without  which  no  man  can  be  a  great  historical  artist. 
He  is,  however,  what  is  still  rarer  and  not  less  important,  a 
great  historical  thinker  or  pliilusopher. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  fix  more  precisely  what  he  is  and  what 
he  is  not,  tlmu  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  distinctions  which 
he  has  himself  drawn  in  the  admirable  estimate  of  Savigny's 
*  History  of  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ayos/  given  in  the 
eleventh  lecture  of  the'Cours  de  1829': — 

"  Everj'  epoch,  every  historical  matter,  may,  so  to  speak,  be  con- 
aidered  in  three  difTerent  nsjieeta,  and  imposes  on  the  historian  a 

'  threefold  task.  He  can — nay,  ought^first  seek  the  facts  themselves, 
collecting  and  bringing  to  light,  without  auy  other  aim  than  exacti- 1 
tude,  all  that  has  happened.  The  facts  once  recovured,  it  in  necessary 
to  know  wliat  laws  have  governed  them;  how  they  were  connected  ; 
what  causes  liave  brouglit  about  those  incidents  which  are  the  life 
of  society,  and  which  propel  it  in  certain  paths  towards  certain  ends. 
1  wish  to  mark  clearly  and  precisely  the  difi'erence  of  the  two  studies. 
Facts,  distinctively  so  called,  outwai-d  and  visible  events,  are  tlie 
body  of  history  —  the  members,  bones,  muscles,  organs,  material 
elements  of  the  past ;  and  the  knowledge  and  description  of  them 
form  what  may  he  called  historical  atuttom//.  But  for  society,  as  for 
the  individual,  anatomy  is  not  the  only  science.  Facts  not  only 
exist,  but  are  connected  with  one  another ;  they  succeed  one  another 
and  are  engendered  by  the  action  of  certain  forces,  which  operate 
under  the  empire  of  certain  laws.  There  is,  in  a  word,  an  organisa- 
tion and  life  of  societies  as  well  as  of  individuals.  This  organisation 
has  also  its  science,  the  science  of  the  secret  laws  which  preside  over 
the  course  of  events.  This  is  the  phij&ioio<ftj  of  historij.  But  neither 
historical  physiology  nor  anatomy  is  complete  and  veritable  history. 
You  have  enumerated  the  facts  and  traced  the  internal  and  general 
lawii  which  pivduced  them.  Do  you  also  know  their  external  and 
living  phydognnmy  ?  Ilave  you  before  your  eyes  their  individual  i 
and  animate  features  t     This  is  absolutely  nece-ssary,  iK'canse  those- j 

F facts,  now  dead,  once  lived — the  past  has  been  the  present;  and 
unless  it  again  become  so  to  you,  if  the  dead  be  not  resuscitated,  you 
know  it  not  —  you  know  not  history.  Could  the  anatomist  and 
physiologist  guess  what  njan  was  if  they  had  never  seen  him  alive? 
The  investigation  of  facts,  the  study  of  their  organisation,  the  re- 
production of  their  form  and  motion,  these  constitute  what  is  tndy 
history.  And  every  great  historical  work,  in  order  to  be  assigned 
its  true  position,  should  bo  examined  and  judged  of  in  these  rela- 
tions." 
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When  we  examine  the  historical  labours  of  M.  Gnizot  him- 
self from  these  three  points  of  view,  we  find  that  he  is  certainly 
not  seen  to  great  advantage  under  the  tliird.  If  we  wish  to 
know  the  external  and  living  physiognomy  of  Merovingian  and 
CarloWngian  France — to  have  a  truthful  transcript  of  the  indi- 
vidual features  and  incidents  of  medieval  life — we  must  turn 
not  to  his  pages  but  to  those  of  M.  Augnstin  Thierr}'  or  M. 
Michelet.  As  a  work  of  art,  his  '  History  of  the  English  Revo- 
lution '  is  certainly  cold  and  colourless  if  compared  with  what 
Mr  Carlyle  lias  written  on  the  same  theme.  With  a  correct  and 
dignified  style,  with  an  eloquence  which  never  fails  and  some- 
times rises  high,  he  yet  shows  comparatively  little  of  the  power 
which  reproduces  the  form  and  motion  of  history,  its  local  hues, 
its  poetical  trutli,  its  dramatic  aspects,  the  feelings  of  the  hour, 
the  peculiarities  of  individuals.  It  is  altogether  different  in  the 
"^  other  two  relations.  M.  Guizot  is  very  great  as  an  historical 
iinatomist,  and  still  greater  as  an  historical  physiologist.  He 
may  not,  indeed,  in  the  former  respect,  rank  as  high  as  a  Sa- 
vigny,  but  the  reason  obviously  is  not  inferiority  of  ability,  but 
merely  want  of  the  time  and  leisure  which  the  Berlin  professor 
onjoyed.  He  gives  ample  evidence  of  possessing  in  a  most  emi- 
nent degree  all  the  faculties  winch  are  called  into  action  in  the 
nscertainmcut,  criticism,  distribution,  and  comparison  of  facts. 
Then,  no  one  will  say  of  him  what  he  justly  says  of  Savigny — 
viz.,  that  he  overlooked  the  internal  concatenation  of  facts,  the 
organisation  and  laws  of  the  social  movement.  It  is  in  laying 
J  bare  tliat  concatenation  and  the  motive  forces  of  the  sooial 
organism  that  his  merits  are  most  conspicuous.  He  shows  a 
singular  faculty  for  apprehentling  the  ideas  which  underlie 
facts,  the  inner  changes  which  determine  outer  changes,  for 
detecting  the  social  and  intellectual  tendencies  of  aa  epoch, 
for  tracing  the  operation  of  the  larger  and  more  lasting  causes 
which  chiefly  influence  human  affairs,  and  yet  which  escape  the 
ordinary  historian's  vision.  In  a  word,  he  has  not  been  sur- 
passed OS  an  historical  physiologist,  as  a  student  of  the  general 
and  progressive  organisation  of  social  facts. 

The  fame  of  M.  Guizot  as  a  philosophical  liistorian  rests 
chiefly  on  his  '  Histoire  g^niSrale  de  la  civilisation  en  Europe/ 
and  '  Histoire  de  la  civilisation  en  France,'  which  consist  of 
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lectures  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  in  the  years  1828,  1S29,  and 
1830.  The  '  Essais  aar  I'histoire  de  France'  (lat  ed.  1823; 
5th  ed.  1841)  is  the  substance  of  discourses  delivered  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  contains  little  which  may  not  be  found  in 
a  more  elaborate  form  in  those  two  works.  Indeed,  four  of  the 
six  essays  which  it  contains — viz.,  those  on  "  The  Origin  and 
Establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,"  "  Tlie  Causes  of  the  Fall 
of  the  Merovingians  and  Carlovingians,"  "  The  Social  State  and 
Political  Institutions  of  France  under  the  Merovingians  and 
Carlovingians,"  and  "  The  Political  Character  of  the  Feudal 
H^ffime" — are  simply  the  first  drafts,  as  it  were,  of  the  views 
which  he  afterwards  expounded  more  perfectly  in  tlie  Lemons. 

The  remaining  two — the  first  and  last  essays  in  the  volume 
— contain  a  little  more  of  distinctive  matter.  In  tlie  former, 
"Concerning  Municipal  Grovernment  in  the  Roman  Empire 
during  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  Era,"  M.  Guizot  dis- 
cusses a  great  problem  which  he  has  only  touched  on  else- 
where, and  which,  as  the  translator  and  annotator  of  Gibbon's 
immortal  work,  he  was  specially  prepared  successfully  to  dis- 
cuss. The  problem  was  to  explain  the  fall  of  the  Koman 
empire.  It  had  already  occupied  the  minds  of  many  thinkers, 
including  a  Montesquieu  and  Gibbon,  and  yet  it  received  for 
tlie  first  time  perhaps  even  an  approximate  solution  from  M. 
GaLzot.  His  predecessors  had  merely  tretited  of  the  general 
causes  of  Koman  ducadence  in  a  general  way,  and  had  therefore 
merely  talked  round  and  round  about  the  particular  problem. 
They  had  referred  the  fall  of  the  empire  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  to  the  despotism  of  the  emperors,  the  decline  of  re- 
lif,M0U3  faith,  luxury  and  moral  corruption  ;  and  overlooked 
that,  although  all  these  things  doubtless  did  indirectly  con- 
tribute to  the  result,  they  must  have  done  so  only  indirectly, 
since  they  were  in  full  operation  centuries  before,  when  the 
empire  was  in  all  the  glory  of  its  strength.  When  Kome  fell 
she  was  not  more  dependent  on  slave  labour  than  when,  under 
Scipio  and  Ciesar,  her  legions  vanquished  Hannibal  and  con- 
quered Gaul ;  a  religion  infinitely  superior  to  any  she  had  ever 
had  before,  had  won  for  itself  general  acceptance;  and  poverty 
prevented  luxury  from  being  nearly  so  widely  spread  as  in 
former  generations  when  the  barbarians  caused  her  no  fear.     It 
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was»  accordingly,  a  distinct  and  decided  step  towards  a  solu- 
tion, although  certainly  not  a  complete  or  exhaustive  solution, 
when  M.  Guizot,  leaving  vague  generalities,  fixed  attention  on 
the  circumstance  that  the  empire  was  an  a-iiglomeration  of 
towns  held  together  by  the  central  sovereign  power,  and  showed 
how,  by  tracing  Koman  legislation  regarding  the  ciirialcs, — the 
class  which  managed  municipal  affairs,  and  not  only  paid  all 
municipal  exj^uses,  but  collected  and  were  responsible  for  the 
revenue  of  the  State — the  landed  but  unprivileged  class,  the 
middle  class,  of  Eoman  society, — they  could  be  proved  to  liave 
gradually  sunk  under  tlieir  burdens,  and  at  last  to  have  dis- 
appeared. With  their  extinction  the  central  authority  had 
no  longer  resources;  the  legions  could  not  be  recrnited  with 
Konian  men ;  the  cities  were  unable  to  support  one  another  or 
defend  themselves ;  internal  decay  had  ensured  the  success  of 
external  violence. 

The  Inst  essay  of  the  volume  is  on  "  Tiie  Causes  of  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a  Representative  System  in  England."  It  describes 
and  explains  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  political 
development  of  England  from  that  of  France;  how  the  history 
of  England  antecedent  to  the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  that  conquest,  liad  for  result  an  equality  of  strength 
between  royalty,  aristocracy,  and  the  commons,  unknown  else- 
where;  and  how  the  simultaneous  unfolding  of  these  different 
social  elements  enabled  England  to  attain  a  government  at 
once  orderly  and  free,  earlier  than  any  Continental  nation,  and 
called  forth  that  political  good  sense,  that  spirit  of  political 
compromise,  which  has  long  been  one  of  her  most  conspicuous 
qualities.  Ever  since  Montesquieu  and  some  of  his  contem- 
jwraries  gave  popularity  to  the  study  of  English  poUtical 
institutions,  the  British  Constitution,  or  at  least  what  wa» 
supposed  to  be  the  Ilritisli  Constitution,  has  had  admirers  in 
France  anxious  to  see  it  transplanted  to  their  own  country. 
The  possibility  and  desirableness  of  such  transplantation  were 
fundamental  articles  of  the  doctrinaire  creed  adopted  by  M. 
Guizot.  They  explain  his  predilection  for  the  study  of  English 
constitutional  history,  shown  not  only  by  his  elaborate  researches 
regarding  the  English  Revolution,  but  by  his  ha\'ing  devoted 
early  in  his  poUtical  and  professorial  career  an  entire  course  of 
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lectures  to  the  development  of  the  news  contained  in  the  essay 
just  mentioned.  I  refer  to  the  'Cours  de  1822  sur  les  origines 
et  les  dt*veloppements  de  la  coiistitutiou  Anglaise,'  which  was 
published  in  1851  as  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Histoiro  des 
origines  du  gouvernement  repr^sentatif  en  Europe.*  It  is  a 
work  kindred  in  character  and  spirit  to  Hallam's  'Constitu- 
tional History  of  Kngland.'  although  less  elaborate.  It  may 
very  profital)ly  be  read  before  Mr  Hallam's  work,  and  in  con- 
nection with  it,  as  it  leaves  oft'  about  the  period  at  which  the 
otlier  l:)egins. 

The  '  History  of  Civilisation  in  Europe,'  and  the  *  History*  of 
Civilisation  in  Erance,"  are  closely  connected  works ;  indeed 
they  may  be  regarded  as  one  work.  The  former  is,  as  it  were, 
an  introductory  volume  to  the  live  volumes  of  which  the  latter 
consists.  It  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  positions,  which 
they  elucidate  with  all  the  illustrations,  and  contirm  with  all 
the  proofs,  deemed  essential.  It  is  indispensable  to  any  right 
understanding  of  what  M.  Guizot  has  attempted  and  achieved 
as  an  historical  philosopher,  that  we  apprehend  accurately  the 
relation  of  ttiese  works  to  each  other ;  and  in  the  first  lecture 
of  the  'Cours  de  1829'  he  has  been  carefully  explicit  on  the 
subject. 

"What  he  says  is  to  the  following  effect.  In  the  lectures 
delivered  in  1828  he  gave  a  general  view  of  the  history  of 
European  civilisation,  and  promised  to  study  it  in  following 
years  in  detail.  When  he  set  about  attempting,  in  the  lectures 
for  1S29,  to  fulfil  his  promise,  he  found  he  had  to  choose 
between  two  methods.  He  might  recommence  the  Course  of 
1828,  and  proceed  to  go  over  in  detail  what  had  been  gone 
over  in  almost  breathless  haste.  But  to  that  two  insuperable 
objections  presented  themselves, — the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
unity  in  a  history  so  extensive,  and  the  difficulty  of  mastering 
the  immense  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge  which  it  required. 
He  decides,  tlxerefore,  to  adopt  the  other  method,  that  of  aban- 
doning the  investigation  of  the  general  history  of  European 
civilisation  in  nil  the  nations  which  have  shared  in  it,  and  con- 
fining himself  to  the  civilisation  of  one  country,  while  yet  so 
marking  the  differences  between  it  and  other  countries,  that  it 
may  reflect  an  image  of  the  whole  destiny  of  Europe.     Although 
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difficult,  it  is  yet  possible  to  acquire  and  use  tlie  knowledge 
necessary  to  proceed  thus,  and  possible  also  to  pas-s  from  fact 
to  fact  without  losing  sight  of  the  whole  picture^to  preserve 
unity  of  narrative  along  with  an  adequate  study  of  particulars. 
The  important  question  here  arises.  Which  country  ought  to 
be  selected  ?  M.  Guizot  answers — France.  \Vhy  ?  Because 
France  is  the  country  in  which  civiUsation  has  appeared  in  its 
ruost  complete  form,  where  it  has  been  most  diffusive  or  com- 
municative, and  where  it  has  most  forcibly  struck  the  European 
imagination.  The  sxiperiority  of  French  civilisation  to  that  of 
other  countries  is  shown  not  merely  in  there  being  greater 
amenity  in  social  relations,  greater  gentleness  of  manners,  a 
more  easy  and  animated  life  in  France  than  elsewhere,  but 
still  more  decisively  by  the  fact  that  there  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  civilisation— the  intellectual  and  social  developments 
— have  progressed  more  equally,  and  at  a  shorter  distance  from 
each  other,  than  elsewhere.  "  In  England  the  development  of 
society  has  been  more  extensive  and  more  glorious  than  that  of 
humanity ;  social  interests  and  social  facts  have  there  main- 
tained a  more  conspicuous  place,  and  exercised  more  power 
than  general  ideas;  the  nation  seems  greater  than  the  indi- 
vidual ;  its  great  men,  even  its  philosophers,  belong  to  the 
practical  school."  "  In  Germany  the  development  of  civilisa- 
tion has-been  slow  and  tardy,  and  the  intellectual  development 
has  always  surpassed  and  left  behind  social  development;  the 
human  spirit  has  there  been  much  more  prosperous  than  the 
human  condition."  "  In  Italy  civilisation  has  been  neither 
essentially  practical  as  in  England,  nor  almost  exclusively 
speculative  as  in  Germany;  but  it  has  been  weiglied  down  and  . 
impeded  from  without,  and  the  two  powers — speculative  genius 
and  practical  ability— have  not  lived  in  reciprocal  confidence,  in 
correspondence,  in  continual  action  and  reaction."  "  In  Spain 
neither  great  minds  nor  great  events  have  been  wanting,  but 
they  have  appeared  isolated  and  scattered  like  puliu-lrees  in  a 
desert"  "  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  alongside  of  great  events, 
revolutions,  and  public  progress,  we  always  find  universal  ideas 
and  corresponding  doctrines.  Nothing  has  passed  in  the  real 
world  but  the  understanding  has  immediately  seized  it,  and 
thence  derived  new  riches;  nothing  1ms  occurred  within  the 
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dominion  of  understanding  which  has  not  Iiad  in  the  real  world, 
and  that  almost  always  immediately,  its  echo  and  result.  This 
twofold  character  of  intellectual  activity  and  practical  ability, 
of  meditation  and  application,  is  shown  in  all  the  great  events 
of  French  history,  and  in  all  the  great  classes  of  French  society, 
and  gives  them  an  aspect  which  we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  To 
France,  therefore,  must  be  ascribed  the  honour,  that  her  civilisa- 
tion has  reproduced  more  faithfully  than  any  other  the  genera! 
type  and  fundamental  idea  of  civilisation." 

'^L  Guizot,  then,  it  will  he  observed,  when  lie  found  hiniself  com- 
pelled to  study  the  history  of  civiHsntion  in  one  groat  European 
nation  instead  of  in  all,  did  not  aUmdon  the  idea  with  which  he 
started,  that  of  trneiug  the  general  history  of  EimtiM^an  civiliwition. 
lie  concentrated  his  faculties  and  restsirchea  on  France,  but  only 
because  he  thought  he  coiUd  tlius  arrive  more  quickly  and  surely  at 
the  desired  result.  The  positions  which  he  sought  to  establish  in 
the  voltunes  on  the  history  of  civilisation  in  France,  were  just  those 
whicli  he  had  previously  laid  down  in  the  vohime  on  the  history  of 
civilisation  in  Euro^w.  The  more  elaborate  work  was  meant,  not- 
withstanding its  more  special  title,  to  be  really  as  wide  id  its  scope 
aa  the  other,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  the  continuation  and  development  of 
the  other. 

But  at  Uiis  point  a  doubt  prcsoutd  itself  which  Al.  Guizot  has,  per* 
haps,  not  satisfactorily  dispelled.  Does  the  civilisation  of  any  one 
European  nation  give  us  the  general  tyj>e,  or  imago,  or  fundamental 
idea  of  European  civilisation  as  suchi  Is  the  history,  for  example, 
of  France  essentially  the  history  of  Europe)  Can  the  whole  be 
discovered  in  any  single  part,  or  even  in  less  than  all  the  parts  ?  I 
think  M.  Guizot  should  have  put  these  (picstiuus  i^uite  clearly  and 
distinctly  to  liimshlf — lut'H-  so,  certainly,  Umu  he  did — and  that  if 
he  had  he  would  have  anawered  them  differently.  Had  he  simply 
maintained  that,  by  noting  the  diiferences  and  resemblances  between 
the  civilisation  of  one  European  country  and  the  others,  a  view  of 
the  general  civilisation  of  Europe  could  be  acquired,  there  would  have 
been  no  groimd  for  objection.  In  that  case  the  general  view  would 
be  obtained,  not  from  a  partiouhir  civilisation  itself,  but  from  its 
cumpahson  with,  and  contrast  to,  the  other  particular  civilisations. 
^Vny  of  the  more  important  countries  of  Euj-opc  might  be  chosen  as 
the  fixed  term  for  this  sort  of  comparison  and  contrast.  Italy,  Ger- 
many, England,  France,  would  obviou«ly  all  equally  serve  the 
purpose — the  truth  and  value  of  the  result  depending,  not  on  which 
civilisation  is  made  the  centre  of  comparison,  but  on  the  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  of  the  process  of  comparison.  But  M.  Guizot 
goes  much  further.     He  talces  up  the  position  that  there  is  a  par- 
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ticular  civiliBatioa  wliich  answers  to  the  idea  of  general  civilisation ; 
that  there  i^  one  country-  m  Europe,  the  civilisation  of  which  u  so 
much  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  other  countries,  tlint  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  form  of  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  on  approxi- 
mation to  the  absolute  standard  of  civilisation,  a  practical  standard 
by  which  to  measure  civilisation  everywhere  eU».  Now,  a  grave 
suapicion  is  raised  gainst  the  legitimacy  of  this  assumption  by  the 
fact,  that  those  who  make  it  differ  widely  as  to  which  nation  is  to  be 
deemed  the  pattern  nation.  Guizot  argues  that  it  must  be  France ; 
bnt  Gioberti  writes  a  book  to  prove  that  it  must  be  Italy ;  Hegel, 
and  the  Germans  as  a  body,  quietly  assume  or  confidently  affirm 
that  the  whole  of  what  is  called  Cliristian  civilisation  may  equally 
be  called  Germanic  civilisation  ;  and  Mr  Kucklo  hna  no  iloubt  that 
the  history  of  Kngland  is  that  which  shows  most  clearly  "  the 
normal  march  of  society,  and  the  undisturbed  oi>oration  of  those 
great  laws  by  which  the  fortunes  of  mankind  are  ultimately 
rv^olated." 

It  is  not  enough  to  refer  this  variety  of  discordant  decisions  to 
the  operation  of  national  prejudices.  The  question  still  remains. 
Why  is  it — how  is  it — that  national  prejudices  have  iu  this  instance 
such  power  ?  And  the  only  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  ia, 
— because  no  particular  civiUsatiun  is  normal,  or  answers  ns  a  whole 
to  the  idea  of  civilisation.  It  can  only  be  made  to  appear  so  by 
narrowing  the  idt'a  of  civilisation  to  suit  tlie  pretensions  put  forth 
on  its  behalf.  By  a  similar  narrowing  of  the  idea,  quite  as  war- 
ranted, another  standard  may  be  obtained  which  will  be  as  favour- 
able to  some  other  civilisation.  Grant  that  in  the  civilisation  of 
France  intellectual  activity  and  practical  ability,  meditation  and 
application,  have,  os  M.  Guizot  says,  progressed  more  equally,  and  at 
a  shorter  distance  from  each  other,  than  in  England  —  and  what 
then  1  Does  it  follow  that  it  reproduces  better  the  geneml  type  and 
fundamental  idea  of  civilisation  than  the  civilisation  of  England  1 
No ;  but  merely  that  it  reproduces  it  better  in  one  respect.  It  may 
reproduce  it  much  worse  in  some  equally  essential  respect  And  an 
Englishman  looking  at  it  in  that  respect  may  quite  as  fairly  con- 
clude it  to  be  inferior  to  English  civilisation,  as  M.  Guizot  has  con- 
cluded it  to  be  superior. 

This  is  precisely  what  Mr  i3uckle  has  done.  Ue,  like  I^L  Guizot, 
found  himself  compelled,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  to  write  the 
history,  not  of  general  civilisation,  hnt  of  the  civilisation  of  a  single 
people ;  and  he  has  endeavoured,  still  more  elaborately  than  M. 
Guizot,  to  show  tlmt  he  could  realise  the  larger  de«gn  within  the 
narrower  compass.*  He  fixes',  however,  on  England  as  the  nation 
which  has  approached  nearest  to  a  complete  and  perfect  pattern, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that,  "of  all  European  countries,  England  ia 

*  HiBt.  of  Civilisation  in  England,  I  209-S21,  Ut  ed. 
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the  one  wliere,  during  the  longest  period,  the  government  has  been 
most  quiescent,  and  the  people  most  active ;  where  popular  freedom 
has  been  sett1e<l  on  the  widest  basis  ;  where  each  man  is  must  able 
to  say  what  he  thinks,  and  to  do  what  he  likes  ;  where  every  one 
can  follow  his  own  bent,  and  propagate  hia  own  opinions ;  where, 
religious  persecution  being  little  known,  the  pUy  and  flow  of  the 
human  mind  may  be  clearly  seen,  unchecked  by  those  restraints  to 
which  it  is  elsewhere  subjected;  where  the  profession  of  heresy  is 
least  dangerous,  and  the  practice  of  dissent  most  common  ;  where 
hostile  creeds  flourish  side  by  fide,  and  rise  and  decay  without  dis- 
turbance, according  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  uiiaifucted  by  the 
wishes  of  the  Chuich,  and  uncontrolled  by  the  authority  of  the 
State ;  where  all  interests  and  all  classes,  both  spiritual  and  tern- 
poral,  are  roost  left  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  where  that  iiieddlo- 
eome  doctrine  called  Protection  was  first  attacked,  and  where  alone 
it  has  been  destroyed ;  and  where,  in  a  word,  those  dangeroUB 
extremes  to  which  interference  gives  rise  having  been  avoided, 
despotism  and  rebellion  are  efjually  rare,  and  concession  being 
recognised  as  the  ;;roundwork  of  policy,  the  national  progress  has 
been  least  disturbed  by  the  power  of  privileged  classes,  by  the 
influence  of  particular  sects,  or  by  tlie  violence  of  arbitrary  rulers." 
Now,  the  reason  which  Mr  Buckle  thus  gives  for  chooeing  English 
civilisation  as  normal,  may  be  no  belter  than  M.  Quizot's  for  choosing 
French  civilisution,  but  neither  is  it  wor^.  It  presupposes  a  dif- 
ferent standard,  but  one  quite  as  good. 

And  this  holds  true  even  if  we  grant  the  accuracy  of  the  objection 
which  M.  (iuLcot  makes  to  Euglibh  civilisation — viz.,  that  it  has  been 
more  favourable  to  the  development  of  society  than  of  humanity,  of 
the  nation  than  of  the  indivitlual.  It  is  an  objection,  however,  1 
may  remark,  which  Englishmen  at  least  will  certainty  not  grant,  and 
in  which  probably  few  candid  foreigners  even  will  concur.  We  in 
England  are  generally  undor  the  belief  that  historical  and  social 
conditions  liave  been  in  no  Continental  nation  so  favourable  to  the 
development  of  individuality  as  here ;  and,  with  all  due  distrust  of 
national  judgments,  as  exceedingly  likely  indeed  to  be  baseless  prej- 
udices, I  think  this  is  one  thu  truth  of  which  few  competent  third 
parties  will  contest.  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  that  the  great  men 
of  England  have  belonged  more  exclusively  to  the  practical  school 
than  those  of  France.  Ita  philosophers  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
done  so,  and  I  profess  to  have  studied  most  of  the  philosophers  of 
both  countries, 

I  might  proceed  to  show  that  claims  as  strong  might  bo  put  for- 
ward on  behalf  of  the  civilisation  of  Italy  and  Germany,  as  tliose 
which  Guizot  has  produced  for  that  of  France,  and  Mr  Buckle 
for  that  of  England.  'Was  not  Italy  from  the  fall  of  the  Komau 
Empire  to  the  Kcformation,  on  the  whole,  the  most  civilised  nation 
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of  Europe,  and  that  which  cxortcd,  through  religion,  learning,  n 
industry,  and  coinmtirce,  th»  greatest  intluence  on  the  civilisntiou  of 
other  nations  ?  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  is  com|iarativoly 
short.  While  Franco  developed  her  civilisation  along  the  path  of 
centralisation,  Germany  seemed  to  retrograde  by  travelling  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  but  does  it  not  remain  to  ho  seen  which  path  is 
really  the  best,  and  whether  France,  after  Jiiiving  apparently  u»ov©d 
straiglit  up  to  the  gojil,  may  not  have  to  retrace  her  steps  and  come 
back  by  another  way  before  she  can  truly  reach  it  I  That  Germany 
has  gone  round  about  and  Franco  8trnight  forward,  by  no  means  of 
itself  proves  that  the  FrmicIi  course  haa  been  the  ?)ctter  one,  and 
still  Ics^  that  it  is  the  only  right  one.  A  stniight  lino  is  in  practice 
often  the  greatest  distance  lietween  two  points.  I  deem,  then,  the 
claims  made  on  l^dialf  of  various  civilisations  to  be  regarded  as  the 
exclusive  representatives  of  general  civilisation  no  less  inadequate 
and  illusory  than  they  are  invidious.  If  true  in  what  they  afHrm, 
thoy  are  faJao  in  what  they  deny.  Alike  in  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  liiiiy,  civilisation  hivi  had  a  Hpeeial  and  one-sideil,  not  a 
general  and  normal  development.  It  cannot  1»  fairly  judged  of  in 
any  one  of  them  by  what  it  is  in  any  other.  If  we  would  know 
the  general  type  of  civilisation  we  must  study  all  the  speoimens  of 
civilisation,  and  especially  all'  its  chief  s]»cimens.  A  part  can  never 
be  the  whole. 

The  first  three  lectures  of  the  Course  of  1828— that  on  "  The 
General  History  of  Civilisation  in  Europe" — contain  the  pre- 
Limiuary  observations  which  M.  Guizot  deemed  necessary.  They 
are  a  statement  of  views  and  principles  essential  to  a  riglit  under- 
standing of  his  labours  in  the  department  of  liistoricai  philos- 
ophy. He  begins  in  the  most  natural  manner — viz.,  with  an  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "  European  civilisation." 
That  is  his  subject.  It  presents  a  very  wide  field  for  research, 
beyond  ^vhicll  iie  has  not  attempted  to  range.  He  hns  never 
sought  to  construct  a  plulosopliy  of  history — he  has  never  pro- 
fessed to  have  discovered  u  universal  law  of  liistory ;  he  has 
attempted  only  to  analyse  the  civilisation  of  Christian  Europe 
into  its  elements,  and  to  trace  the  causes  and  stages  of  its  devel- 
opment. In  this  reference  nothing  can  be  more  accurate  or 
succinct  tlian  the  words  of  Mr  Mill :  "  His  subject  is  not  history 
at  large,  but  modem  European  history  ;  the  formation  and  pro- 
gress of  the  existing  nations  of  Europe,  Embracing,  therefore, 
only  a  part  of  the  succession  of  historical  events,  he  is  precluded 
from  attempting  to  determine  tlie  law  or  laws  wluch  preside 
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over  the  entire  evolution.  If  there  be  such  laws — if  the  series 
of  states  through  which  human  nature  and  society  are  destined 
to  pass,  have  been  determined  more  or  leas  precisely  by  the 
original  constitution  of  mankindp  and  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  planet  on  which  we  live — the  order  of  their  succession  can- 
not be  discovered  by  modern  or  by  European  experience  alone- 
it  must  be  ascertained  by  a  conjunct  analysis,  so  far  as  possible, 
of  the  whole  of  iiiatory,  and  the  whole  of  human  nature.  M. 
Guizot  stops  short  of  this  ambitious  enterprise ;  but,  considered 
as  preparatory  studies  for  promoting  and  facilitating  it,  Ids 
writing*?  are  most  valuable.  He  seeks,  not  the  ultimate,  but  the 
proximate,  causes  of  the  facta  of  modem  history ;  he  inquires  in 
what  manner  each  successive  condition  of  modern  Europe  grew 
out  of  that  which  next  preceded  it ;  and  how  modern  society 
altogetlier,  and  the  modem  mind,  shaped  themselve-s  from  the 
elements  which  had  ~been  transmitted  to  them  from  the  ancient 
world." ' 

M.  Guizot  uses  these  terms  "  Kuropean  civilisation,"  he  says, 
because  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  European  civilisation; 
that  a  certain  unity  pervades  the  civilisation  of  the  various 
European  states ;  that,  notwithstanding  infinite  diversities  of 
time,  place,  and  circumstance^  this  civilisation  takes  its  first 
rise  in  facts  almost  wholly  similar,  proceeds  everywhere  upon 
the  same  principles,  and  tends  to  produce  almost  everywhere 
analogous  results.  He  insists  that  civilisation  is  as  really  a  fact- 
as  any  material  and  visible  individual  event;  a  general,  hidden, 
complex  fact,  difficult  to  describe,  difficult  to  trace  the  progress 
or  history  of,  but  which  none  the  less  exists,  with  a  right  to  be 
described  and  to  have  its  history  written.  What,  then,  he  asks, 
is  involved  in  this  complex  fact  wliich  we  call  civilisation? 

He  answers,  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  involves  progress,  im- 
provement, amelioration;  but,  in  proof,  he  merely  appeals  to 
"the  natural  good  sense  of  mankind,"  to  "general  instinct."  Aa 
regards  the  progress  of  which  he  says  that  civilisation  consists, 
he  represents  it  as  comprehending  two  facts  or  conditions :  the 
development  of  society,  the  perfecting  of  civil  life,  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  the  development  of  the  individual  or  internal 
life  of  man  himself,  his  faculties,  sentiments,  and  ideas,  on  the 
'  DuMTtatioos  and  Dtscussioiu,  u.  223-4. 
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other  hand.  And  these  two  conditions,  these  two  movenienta 
— the  progress  of  society  and  the  progress  of  humanity — are, 
he  argues,  so  connected,  that,  sooner  or  later,  whatever  improves 
or  degrades  the  internal  man  turns  to  the  profit  or  hurt  of  soci- 
ety, and  whatever  affects  the  development  of  society  similarly 
affects  the  individual  The  progress  of  Immanity  is  the  end  ; 
that  of  society  the  means. 

It  has  been  eaid  that  K.  Guizot  forgets  this  distinction  in  practice, 
and  Btudiea  exclusively  the  progress  of  society.  Those  who  have 
urged  the  charge,  however,  liave  overlooked  the  Course  of  1829, 
wliich  is  the  ouly  complete  Course  of  the  three,  and  iu  which  there 
is  a  careful  examination,  not  merely  of  the  political  hut  of  the  intel- 
lectual state  of  Europe  duriug  the  period  of  which  it  treats ;  and 
lliat  the  lectures  of  1828  and  1830  did  not  embrace  more  tlian 
political  and  social  development,  simply  because  the  COuracs  of  these 
years  were  unfinished, — the  former  having  been  begun  late,  and  the 
latter  prematurely  broken  off  in  consequence  of  political  events. 

More  might  be  said  for  au  attack  on  the  distiuction  itself. 
Humanity  —  ijitenuil  life  —  intellectual  development,  are  hardly 
synonymous  expressions,  and  tliey  are  neither  logical  antitheaes 
nor  co-ordinates  to  society — civil  life — political  development.  But 
it  must  be  couftidercd  that  a  logically  satisfactory  division  is  here 
scarcely  possible,  and  that  whatever  faults  that  of  M.  Guizot  may 
have  had,  it  \vi\a  not  only  much  better  than  none,  but  very  tolerably 
served  his  purposu. 

The  appeal  to  "  natural  good  sense  **  or  "  general  instinct "  for 
proof  of  civilisation  implying  progress  is  plainly  illegitimate.  They 
have  no  right  to  pronounce  civilisation  to  be  progress,  or  even  pro- 
gress to  be  an  essential  and  imiversal  characterisiiu  of  civilisation. 
The  truth  or  falsity  of  these  propositions  must  be  determined  by 
facts  f  and  the  facts  happen  to  estabUsh  that  both  are  false.  A  very 
large  i>art  of  the  civilisation  of  the  world  is  stationary  or  declining. 
Progressive  civilisation  is  probably  not  the  rule  but  the  exception. 
It  is  only  progressive  civilisation  which  involves  the  notion  of  pro- 
gress. Cut  although  progress  is  not  essentially  implied  in  the  idea 
of  civilisation,  the  opinion  of  Guizot  to  the  contrary  e.\ert8  no  evil 
influence  on  the  course  of  liis  speculntions,  seeing  that  European 
civilisation,  the  real  subject  of  his  studies,  is,  viewed  as  a  whole,  un- 
doubtedly progressive. 

He  shows  in  the  second  lecture  that  modera  civilisation  is 
distinguished  from  ancient  civilisation  by  being  much  less 
simple,  much  more  diversified  and  complicated,  by  the  continued 
coexistence,  conflict,  and  co-operation  of  a  vast  variety  of  powers 
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and  interests  which  in  the  ancient  world  were  found  apart.  He 
insists  that  this  in  great  part  accounts  for  its  superiority.  And 
he  explains  it  by  the  great  diversity  of  the  elements  from  which, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which,  modem  society  was 
formed.  When  Rome  fell,  she  left  behind  her  the  municipal 
system,  the  idea  of  imperial  majesty,  and  a  body  of  written  law; 
nor  did  she  drt^  down  with  her  the  Christian  Church,  an 
organisation  resting  on  religious  doctrines  and  con>-iction8,  and 
possessed  of  a  regular  government  and  definite  aims.  Alongside 
of  the  Church  was  the  barbaric  invasion,  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  personal  liberty  and  of  voluntary  association  previously  un- 
known. Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  modern  civilisation,  there 
were  almost  all  the  elements  which  have  united  in  its  pro- 
gressive development ;  three  societies — the  municipal,  a  legacy 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Christian,  and  the  liarbaric  society — 
very  variously  organised,  founded  upon  wholly  different  princi- 
ples, and  inspiring;  men  with  wholly  different  sentiments.  "  "We 
find  the  craving  after  the  most  absolute  independence  side  by 
side  with  the  most  complete  submission;  military  patronage 
side  by  side  with  ecclesiastical  dominion  ;  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers  everywhere  present ;  the  canons  of  the  Church, 
the  learned  legislation  of  the  Komans,  the  almost  unwritten 
customs  of  the  barbarians ;  everywhere  the  mixture,  or  rather 
the  coexistence  of  the  most  diverse  races,  languages,  social 
situations,  manners,  ideas,  and  impressions."  This  lecture  has 
justly  been  the  object  of  special  admiration.  The  theory  it  con- 
tains is  not  only  indubitably  true  as  a  whole,  but  highly  import- 
ant and  beautifully  expounded. 

M.  Guizot  proceed.^  in  the  third  lecture  to  point  out  tliat 
although  thy  facts  are  as  he  has  stated,  an  opinion  directly  to  the 
contrary  prevails,  and  each  element,  each  system,  has  put  forth 
a  claim  to  have  alone  ruled  society.  "  A  school  of  feudal  pub- 
licists, represented  by  M.  de  Boulauvilliers,  pretends  that  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  conquering  nation,  afterwards 
become  the  nobility,  poRsessed  all  powers  and  rights,  whicli  they 
have  lost  onlj-  through  the  usurpation  of  kings  and  peoples;  a 
school  of  monarchists,  represented  by  the  Abbe  Oubos,  main- 
tains, on  the  other  Iiand,  that  all  the  ac(|uiaition8  of  the  nobility 
have  been  unjustly  wnmg  from  the  German  kings,  who,  as  the 
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heirs  of  the  Roman  emperors,  alone  ruled  legitimately;  a  del 
cratic  school,  represented  by  the  Abbe  de  JIably,  uryues  that 
nobles  and  kings  have  only  risen  to  power  on  the  ruins  of  l>op- 
ular  freedom,  and  that  the  government  of  society  primitively 
belonged  to,  and  still  properly  belongs  to,  the  people ;  while 
above  all  these  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  popular  preten- 
sions, rises  theacratitral  pretension,  the  claim  of  the  Churcli  to 
rule  society  in  virtue  of  her  divine  title  and  mission."  This 
leads  our  author  to  insist  tirst  on  what  he  calls  the  idea  of 
political  legitimacy.  All  powers  claim  to  be  legitimate.  Tliey 
all  refuse  to  admit  themselves  founded  on  force.  They  all  there- 
by profess  to  rest  on  right,  justice,  reason.  And  this  is  why 
they  also  claim  long  duration,  a  high  antiquity ;  for  the  mere 
fact  that  a  power  has  long  existed  is  itself  a  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  reason  and  right  have  in  some  measure  l^longed  to  it. 
"  From  the  mere  fact  of  its  enduring,  we  may  conclude  with 
certainty  tliat  a  society  is  not  completely  absurd,  insensate,  or 
iniquitous— that  it  is  not  utterly  destitute  of  those  elements  of 
reason,  truth,  and  justice  which  alone  can  give  life  to  society. 
If,  furtlier,  the  society  develops  itself — if  its  principle  grows 
in  strength  and  is  daily  accepted  by  a  greater  number  of  men — 
that  convincingly  proves  that  in  the  lapse  of  time  there  has 
been  progressively  introduced  into  it  more  reason,  justice,  and 
right.  It  is  this  introduction  of  right  and  truth  into  the  social 
state  which  has  given  rise  to  the  idua  of  political  legitimacy; 
it  is  thus  that  it  has  been  established  in  modern  civilisation." 

M.  Guiiot  ia  hero — wlmt  he  ven*  mrely  is — obscure ;  the  rt^mon 
of  which  no  doubt  is,  the  mysterioujj  nature  of  the  »ubjeot,  Ae 
inscrutable  profundity  of  the  idea  of  political  legitimacy.  It  is  only 
in  the  dark  that  bucIi  h  s|>ectre  of  a  thought  can  show  it«elf.  The 
light  causes  it  to  vanish — makes  appnrent  it«  nonentity.  It  pretends 
to  be  a  something— a  right  to  authority — a  claim  to  obedience  ;  but 
the  shg]it«8t  criticism,  the  slightest  explanation  even,  sliows  it  to  bo 
in  and  of  itself  absolutely  nothing.  The  right  of  any  power  to  rule 
in  society  depends  solely  on  the  truth  and  Justine  of  the  reasons  on 
which  the  right  id  rested ;  legitimacy  ia  a  word  which  may  be  allow- 
ably used  to  express  a  conviction  that  these  veaAons  are  in  a  given 
instance  satisfactory,  but  not  to  denote  a  reason  in  itself,  nor  anything 
apart  from  the  reasons,  anything  added  to  or  developed  out  of  the 
reAflons.  Of  course,  if  this  were  admitted,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
what  i.^  spoken  of  as  political  legitimacy  in  France. 
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A  French  lesitimist  is  a  man  who  argues  that  the  claims  of  his 
party  to  rule  arc  good  hecaojse  of  legitimacy,  not  tliat  they  are  legiti- 
,  mate  exclusively  because,  and  only  in  so  far  as,  they  ace  good. 
Legitimacy  ia  a  fiction  wliich  he  interposcfl  hetween  his  own  mind 
or  the  public  mind  and  reasons  whicli  he  half-consciously  suspects 
to  be  an  insufficient  basis  for  his  theory ;  a  fiction  which  serves  to 
conceal  their  insufficiency  from  himself  and  others.  It  is  curious  to 
gee  a  mind  like  that  of  M.  Guizot  under  the  away  of  so  poor  an  idol ; 
curious  to  SCO  how,  instead  of  "  casting  it  to  the  molea  and  bats,"  he 
decks  and  dresses  it  up  anew  for  public  homage.  To  M.  de  Iioulan< 
villiere,  feudalist;  the  Abb<^  Dubos,  monarchist;  the  Abb^  de  Mably, 
democrat;  and  the  Comte  de  Maistrc,  defender  of  the  theocracy,  he 
virtually  Bays, — *'I  admit  all  your  claims;  you  are  all  right  in  what 
you  affirm,  and  wrong  only  in  what  you  deny — the  powers  which  you 
sevemlly  defend  are  all  legitimate:  and  my  system,  which  compre- 
hends and  harmonises  them  all,  is  consequently  pre-eminently  legiti- 
mate. It  is  a  great  word — .1  great  idea — legitimacy."  And  there 
is  a  certain  impartiality  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  answer  which 
makes  it  attractive  and  plausible.  Yet  none  the  less  is  it  erroneous 
and  ensnaring.  The  cobweb  may  not  bo  so  perceptible  when  thus 
dwwu  out  wider  and  thinner,  but  that  is  all, — it  i«  still  there.  The 
truth  in  this  case  is  not  to  he  found  in  a  geiieml  affirmation,  but  in 
a  goueral  negation.  The  claims  which  different  parties  have  made 
under  the  name  of  legitimacy  have  not  had  their  source  in  the  facts 
ami  reasons  which  truly  entitle  these  parties  to  a  certain  measure  of 
authority ;  but  *«  tfte  ingujieiaict/  of  their  /aeU  and  reastms  as  a  title 
to  all  the  auifioriti/  which  thty  tiesire  to  exercise.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  all  the  claims  being  granted,  all  ought  to  be  repelled  and  this 
truth  affirmed — that  no  power  has  any  other  legitimacy  than  its 
reasonableness  and  \\9  utility.  This,  besides  being  a  truth,  will  be 
found  at  least  as  im[>artial  and  oomprebensire  a  conclusion  as  M. 
Guizot's. 

He  uexc  maintains  that  "the  very  dispute  which  has  arisea 
between  the  various  systetnH  that  have  a  share  in  European 
civilisatioa  upon  the  question  which  predominated  at  its  origin, 
proves  that  then  they  nil  coexisted,  without  any  one  of  them 
prevailing  generally  enough,  or  certainly  enough,  to  give  to 
society  its  form  and  its  name."  He  points  out  tluit  this  was 
precisely  the  chai-acteriatic  of  the  barbarian  epoch.  '*  It  was 
the  chaos  of  all  elements,  the  infancy  of  all  systems,  a  universal 
turmoil,  in  which  even  strife  was  not  systematic."  The  work 
of  the  centuries  which  have  since  elapsed  has  been  to  effect 
in  some  measure  the  reconciliation  of  these  elements,  the  amal* 
gamation  of  these  systems,  and  to  bring  order  and  peace,  with 
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their  product?,  out  of  this  chaos  and  turmoil.  And  the  task 
which  M.  Guizot  proposed  to  himself  was  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  the  centuries. 

Other  labours — other  duties — prevented  the  complete  pe^ 
formnnce  of  what  he  intended;  but  lie  accomplished  sufficient 
to  sliow  both  the  excellence  of, his  method  of  operation  and 
the  superiority  of  his  intellect.  The  history  of  Europe  from 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  divided  into  three  periods ; 
the  period  of  confusion,  the  feudal  period,  and  the  modem 
period.  The  oiitlines  of  the  development  of  civilisation  during 
these  three  periods  were  twice  drawn  by  M.  Guizot,  first  in  the 
'Essais'  and  next  in  the  *Cours  de  1828.'  But  he  rightly  felt 
that  outlines  were  not  enough — that  what  was  above  all  needed 
was  a  thorough,  a  detailed,  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  civilisa- 
tion. In  the  '  Cours  de  1829  *  he  undertook  and  accomplished 
such  an  analysis  of  civilisation,  so  far  as  it  was  represented  by 
the  civilisation  of  France,  for  the  period  of  confusion — for  the 
five  centuries  between  Clovis  and  the  end  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty.  In  the  following  year  he  entered  on  the  analysis  of 
the  feudal  period ;  and  was  carrying  it  forward  on  the  same 
comprehensive  scale,  and  with  an  ability  and  success  no  less 
remarkable,  when  his  Course  was  abruptly  terminated  before  it 
was  half  finislietl — before  the  speculative,  religious,  and  literary 
characteristics  of  the  period  had  been  brought  under  review. 
Beyond  that  point  the  work,  unfortunately,  never  got.  The  last 
or  strictly  modern  period  of  European,  or  even  French  history, 
was  never  taken  up  at  all.  Thus  the  Course  of  1829  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  method  of  M.  Guizot  is  seen  fully  ex- 
emplifitsl ;  in  which  a  period  of  civilisation  is  analysed  with 
the  thoroughness  and  exhaustiveness  which  he  deemed  essentiaJ, 
It  is  especially  in  it  that  his  historical  philosophy  is  to  be  seen 
in  operation.     Let  us  recall  what  he  does  there. 

After  the  preliminary  lecture  to  which  I  have  already  had 
oocasion  to  refer,  he  describes  the  social  and  intellectual,  the 
civil  and  religious,  state  of  society  in  Gaul  prior  to  the  German 
invasion,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  (L.  2-6);  then  the  dispositions,  the  manners,  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Germans  before  they  began  to  take  poaseaaion  of 
the  lands  of  the  Celt  and  the  Koman  (7) ;  and  next,  the  invasion 
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and  conquest  itself,  its  cliaracter,  the  changes  it  caused  in  the 
distribution  of  society,  its  various  immediate  consequences  (8). 
These  are,  as  it  were,  the  three  scenes  of  the  first  act  of  the 
drama.  After  having  delineated  them,  our  author  turns  to  trace 
throuKli  the  two  followtnii  centuries  the  action  and  reactiou  of 
the  Barbarian  aud  Romanised  societies,  their  progressive  de- 
velopment and  anialgamation,  alike  in  the  civil,  the  religious, 
and  tlie  intellectual  oi-der  of  things.  As  to  the  civil  order,  he 
shows  how  the  Barbarian  codes  of  law  arose  and  how  the 
Bonian  law  was  peri>etuated  (9-11).  As  to  the  religious  order, 
he  explains  the  internal  organisation  of  the  Church,  the  varie- 
ties of  grade  and  function  among  its  regular  and  secular  clergy, 
its  relations  with  civil  society,  its  aims,  its  tendencies,  its  influ- 
ence (12-15).  And,  as  illustrative  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  period,  he  analyses  and  describes  its  scanty  literatunj,  both 
sacred  and  profane  (16-18). 

The  fall  of  the  Merovingian  and  the  rise  of  the  Carloviugiau 
dynasty  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  introduced  a 
third  epoch,  a  third  act.  After  showing  the  nature  and  causes 
of  that  revolution  (19),  M.  Guizot  dwells  upon  the  position  and 
significance  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne — on  the  character  and 
designs  of  that  great  mouarch^on  his  tnfluencu,  direct  aud  in- 
direct, on  outward  affairs,  legislation,  and  the  development  of 
mind.  Tlieuce  he  proceeds  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  operation 
of  the  causes  which  decomposed  his  vast  empire,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  produced  the  feudal  system  (20-25).  Nor  does  he 
forget  to  study  eitlier  the  history  of  the  Church  (26-27)  or 
the  movement  and  manifestations  of  reflective  thought  (23-29) 
during  the  same  period. 

In  fact,  he  analyses  the  entire  constitution  aud  development 
of  society  during  these  five  centuries ;  lays  bare  all  its  essential 
elements,  all  its  chief  forces ;  traces  them  all  continuously  froui 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  period  investigated ;  traces 
them  separately,  yet  also  in  connection,  never  forgetting  that 
they  are  the  component  parts  or  principles  of  a  single  self- 
dependent  and  active  whole. 

The  originality  of  M.  Guizot's  work  consists  in  the  truly 
scientific  spirit  and  character  of  his  method.  He  was  the  flrst 
to  dissect  a  society  in  the  same  comprehensive,  impartial,  and 
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thorough  way  in  which  an  anatomist  dissects  the  body  ot  au 
animal,  anil  the  first  to  study  the  functions  of  the  social 
organism  in  the  same  systematic  and  careful  manner  in  wliich 
the  physiologist  studies  the  {unctions  of  the  animal  organism. 
Before  him  there  had  been  a  vast  amount  both  of  historical 
research  and  lusborical  speculation ;  states,  ages,  classes,  iacli- 
viduals,  had  had  tlieir  histories,  some  of  which  were  excellent ; 
tlie  develojiment  of  laws,  manners,  sciences,  arts,  letters,  had 
been  traced,  and  in  some  cases  not  only  learnedly  but  with 
considerable  insight  into  causation;  and  there  had  even  been 
systems  not  a  few  as  to  the  course,  and  plan,  and  Uws  of 
history  as  a  whole  ;  yet  he  was  fully  entitled,  I  think,  to  speak 
of  the  work  he  accomplished  as  new.  It  was  not  conceived  of 
befpre  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  first  truly  commenced 
by  himself.  And  what  a  noble  commencement  he  made  I  Of 
course  in  a  work  so  extensive,  so  difficult,  every  careful  student 
must  hnd  sometbing  to  criticise,  something  to  dissent  from;  yet 
few  will  deny  that  it  is  a  model  of  scientific  skill,  compre- 
hensively treating  of  all  the  vast  variety  of  facts  included  in 
civilisation,  while  never  allowing  to  drop  out  of  sight  the  uni^ 
of  life  that  underlies  the  multiplied  manifestations ;  that  it  is 
not  only  wonderfully  true  and  satisfactory  as  an  organic  whole, 
but  that  it  has  illuminated  a  multitude  of  particular  points 
and  dispelled  a  multitude  of  serious  errors;  that  it  disclosed 
in  every  order  of  social  phenomena  a  significance  unnoticed 
before,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  showed  them  in  constant  con< 
tact  with  the  other  orders  of  phenomena. 

The  application  which  JL  Guizot  made  of  his  method  to  a 

portion  of  history  was  conclusive  evidence  that  the  same  method 

,  could  be  applied  to  all  history.    It  was,  however,  more.    It  waa 

I  a  practical,  irrefmgable  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  science  of 
history,  not  indeed  in  every  sense  of  the  word  science,  but  in 
the  most  usual  sense,  the  only  sense  in  wliich  there  is  a  science 
of  geology  or  of  physiology*.  He  applie<l  tlie  same  sort  of  method, 
the  same  rules  of  method,  which  are  employed  in  these  sciences, 
and  he  obtained  results  as  certain,  as  comprehensive,  as  import- 
ant, as  those  which  are  reached  through  geological  or  physiologi- 
cal research.  The  term  science  may  be  so  strictly  defined  that 
branches  of  knowledge  like  geology  and  physiology  have  no 
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right  to  be  called  sciences ;  the  term  law  is  very  often  so  defined 
that  no  geological  or  physiological  truth  is  entitled  to  the  name ; 
but  if  science  and  law  be  used  so  as  to  include  such  divisions  of 
knowledge  and  to  designate  their  highest  truths,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  existence  of  historical  science  and  his- 
torical law.  M.  Guizot  has  proved  their  existence,  as  Columbus 
proved  the  existence  of  the  New  World  when  he  sailed  onwards 
until  he  reached  it 


IV. 


It  is  especially  by  their  researches  into  the  history  of 
philosophy  that  those  who  are  regarded  as  followers  of  Cousin 
have  contributed  to  the  philosophical  study  of  history,  and  to  a 
profounder  and  more  enlarged  couecption  of  the  development 
of  humanity.  They  have  not  attempted  to  construct  pliilo- 
sopliies  of  history ;  but  several  of  them  have  dealt  with 
special  aspects  and  problems  of  historical  philosophy ;  and,  in 
particular,  with  the  idea  of  progress.  I  shall  briefly  notice 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  works  which  treat  of  this 
theme. 


In  1851  M.  Javary  (1820-56)  published  his  Td^e  de 
Progris.'  It  was  the  first  really  jjooj  general  treatment  of  its 
subject.  It  was  at  once  an  important  contribntion  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  idea  of  progress,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
progress,  and  a  judicious  criticism  of  the  chief  erroneous  views 
prevalent  regarding  progress. 

Its  author's  independence,  as  well  as  soundness,  of  judgment 
is  everywhere  apparent.  Altliough  accepting  the  general 
principles  of  Cousin's  philosophy,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  reject 
liis  particular  conclusions.  He  \'igorously  opposes  the  historical 
optimism  which  Cousin  derived  from  Hegel  and  endeavoured 
to  propagate  in  France.  Ho  solidly  refutes  such  dicta  as  tliat 
"  whatever  is  is  good,"  and  that  "  evil  necessarily  produces 
good  ";  combats  the  fatalistic  theory  of  history ;  and  maintains 
that  human  progress  is  not  the  inevitable  result  of  natural 
laws  and  forces,  but  that  it  largely  depends  on  how  individuals 
and  societies  employ  the  freedom  with  which  they  have  been 
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eoduweU  whether  tliere  will  be  progress  or  decadence.  He 
indicates  with  special  clearneaa  the  moral  and  religious  cou- 
ditions  which  are  implied  in  healthy  social  development.  The 
distinctive  characteristic  of  true  progress  is  represented  by  him 
aa  advance  towards  a  complete  realisation  of  human  nature 
through  its  own  spiritual  energy ;  that  is,  through  the  victory 
of  the  rational  and  inorul  will  over  the  passions  which  war 
against  the  higher  life  uf  the  soul. 

In  M.  Jnvary's  work  wc  may  not  find  any  absolutely  original 
ideas ;  but  we  never  fail  to  find  impurtaut  and  carefully  con- 
sidered ideas.  Like  his  '  De  la  Certitude.'  it  is  a  book  which 
no  one  specially  studying  its  subject  can  afford  to  neglect. 


Tlie  question  of  progress  has  also  been  treated,  and  with 
characteristic  ingenuity,  by  M.  Bouillier,  the  eminent  author 
of  the  'History  of  Cartesianism.'  In  his  'Morale  et  Progr^/ 
he  seeks  to  determine  how  far  there  has  been  progress,  and 
how  far  there  has  not.  Tlie  investigation  is  throughout  con- 
ducted with  reference  to  the  positions  regarding  progress 
maintained  by  Mr  Buckle  in  his  '  Historj*  of  Civilisation  in 
England,'  and  the  discussions  to  which  they  gave  rise. 

M.  Bouillier  describes  progress  as  a  legacy  or  inheritance 
which  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  which 
increases  with  the  advance  of  the  ages.  Only  what  can  be 
transmitted  and  accumulated  is  susceptible  of  progress.  He 
draws  a  distinction  between  the  elements  or  matter  and  the 
conditions  or  means  of  progress.  Its  elements  are  intellectual 
facts,  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge.  Its  conditions  are  the 
qualities  of  the  will, — cliaracter,  virtue.  The  former  are  per- 
fectible in  the  species;  the  latter  are  perfectible  only  in  the 
individual.  The  acquisitions  of  intellect  do  not  disappear  with 
the  death  of  those  who  make  them.  Truths  once  iliscovered 
inventions  once  found  out,  have  only  to  be  made  known,  and 
the  knowledge  of  them  "  wakes  to  perish  never."  If  a  great 
physicist  through  his  labours  extends  tlie  limits  and  increases 
the  treasures  of  science,  advances  the  industrial  arts,  facilitates 
the  production  of  wealth,  and  enriches  civilisation,  he  does  so 
for  the  good  of  the  world  in  all  time.  Any  young  man  with  a 
turn  for  physical  science  may  easily  serve  himself  heir  to  the 
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whole  of  the  intellectual  lejpicy  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
raco.  The  gains  of  intellect;  being  thus  transmitted  from  person 
to  person,  from  generation  to  generation,  are  constantly  accu- 
mulating; the  intellectual  capital  of  mankind  grows  steadily 
vaster;  and  those  who  live  latest,  and  are  the  heirs  of  all  the 
ages,  are  the  richest.  In  a  word,  intellectual  progress  is  a  fact. 
Moral  acquisitions,  however,  are  not  transmitted  and  accumu- 
lated. They  are  entirely  personal.  Virtue  is  not  heritable. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  force  of  will  necessary  for 
conformity  to  moral  law  is  increased  in  the  course  of  ages ;  or 
that  the  men  of  to-day  act  up  to  their  standard  of  duty  more 
faithfully  than  those  of  the  earliest  times.  There  is,  therefore, 
not  a  growth  of  virtue  in  the  species,  as  there  is  of  knowledge. 
"We  are  not  entitled  to  affirm  the  existence  of  moral  progress. 

Thns  far  the  conclusions  at  which  M.  Bonillier  arrives  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Mr  Buckle,  although  the  reasons  which  he 
gives  both  for  admitting  intellectual  progress  and  for  denying 
moral  progress  are  difterent  Yet  even  the  general  point  of 
view  from  which  he  surveys  history,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he 
judges  it,  are  in  one  respect  very  unlike  those  of  the  English 
writer.  Buckle  represents  the  intellect  as  not  only  alone 
perfectible,  but  as  the  alone  active  and  important  factor  in 
history ;  and  morality  as  not  stationary  but  without  influ- 
ence and  significance  in  social  development.  In  his  eyes 
the  great  fact  in  history  is  progress ;  and  the  essence  of  pro- 
gress is  enlightenment,  and  the  cause  of  enlightenment  is  the 
triumph  of  intellect  over  ignorance  of  nature  and  faith.  This 
mode  of  thought  does  not  at  all  commend  itseU  to  Bouillier ;  it 
seems  to  him  uncritical  aud  superficial.  Progress  he  thinks 
over-praised ;  and  enlightenment  as  well.  Severed  from  virtue 
they  are  really  of  alight  account.  Ages  intellectually  cultured 
but  morally  corrupt  are  not  great  ages,  and  they  initiate  weak- 
ness and  decay.  Without  the  impulse  and  support  of  virtue 
progress  cannot  sustain  itself,  and  knowledge  fails  to  benefit 
those  who  possess  it.  Although  will,  force  of  character,  does 
not  itself  make  progress  in  humanity,  it  is  the  motive  power  of 
all  human  progress. 

While  M.  Bouillier  acknowledges  progress  to  be  a  fact,  he 
refuses  to  admit  that  there  is  or  can  be  a  law  of  progress.    Law 
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implies  necessary  causation,  bat  history  and  progress  are 
effectuated  through  causes  which  are  not  necessary, — throiagh 
free  agents,  free  wills. 

I  shall  make  only  a  very  few  observations  on  the  views  thus 
indicated. 

The  description  given  of  progress  as  constituted  by  the 
transmission  and  accumulation  of  truths,  experiences,  and 
acquisitions  is  clear  and  accurate.  The  criticism  of  Buckle's 
glorification  of  intellect  and  of  progress,  and  of  his  depreciation 
of  the  function  and  significance  of  moralit}*  in  history,  is  in- 
cisive and  conclusive.  Tliat  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  the  af&rmation  that  the  men  of  the  present  day  are 
more  virtuous  than  those  of  early  times  is  probably  to  be 
admitted,  if  by  virtue  be  meant  fidelity  to  the  law  of  duty  so 
far  as  it  is  apprehended,  conscientiousness,  meritoriousness. 
Thus  far  M.  Bouillier  seems  to  me  to  establish  what  he 
maintains. 

Yet  he  has  failed,  I  think,  to  draw  the  true  distinction 
between  what  is  progressive  and  unprogressive  in  the  species. 
That  distinction  is  not  the  distinction  between  intellect  and 
virtue,  but  the  more  general  distinction  between  the  powers  or 
internal  principles  of  the  mind  and  their  products  or  external 
results.  There  is  insufficient  evidence  for  holding  that  any  of 
the  former,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  are  capable  of  being 
transmitted  and  accumulated.  We  can  no  more  prove  that  the 
Europeans  of  to-day  surpass  the  primitive  Aryans  in  power  of 
reason  or  imagination  than  we  can  prove  that  they  surpass 
them  in  force  of  will,  virtue  of  character.  We  can  no  more 
show  that  the  great  men  of  ancient  Greece  and  Eome  were 
not  intellectually,  than  wc  can  show  tliat  they  were  not 
morally,  the  equals  of  the  great  men  of  modem  France  and 
England.  It  seems  to  me  irrelevant  to  discuss  in  connection 
with  history  the  question  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a 
growth  of  virtue  in  a  sense  of  which  histor)'  can  tell  us  nothing. 
Such  a  discussion  may  be  necessary  in  ethics  and  theology, 
but  it  cannot  in  the  least  decide  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  moral  progress. 

It  is  obvious  that  moral  gains,  in  the  form  of  thoughts, 
sentiments,  examples,  influences,  customs,  and  institutions,  not 
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only  can  be,  but  are  constantly  being  transmitted  ;  and  that  in 
consequence  the  moral  wealth  of  mankind  is  increased  from  agu 
to  age.  The  fundamental  principles  of  morality  arc  few,  and 
may  liav(i  all  been  discovered  in  very  early  times,  but  their 
applications  are  innumerable,  and  no  limit  can  be  set  to  their 
development.  Justice  and  charity  are  as  capable  of  an  endless 
and  ever-varylng  evolution  in  conduct  and  institutions  as  trutli 
and  beauty  are  in  the  sciences  and  fine  arts.  The  poets  have 
contributed  immensely  to  enrich  and  refine  the  moral  feelings 
of  mankind.  Grand  moral  examples  can  he  as  effectively  per- 
petuated as  great  scientific  discoveries  or  important  mechanical 
inventions.  Socrates  lives  for  ever  in  the  pages  of  Plato  and 
Xenophou,  and  Jesus  in  those  of  the  Kvangelists.  The  children 
of  the  earliest  fetish-worshippers  may  have  been  born  with  as 
honest  and  good  hearts  as  those  of  Christian  parents  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  they  were  certainly  born  to  a  far 
poorer  moral  heritage ;  and,  relatively  to  their  lights,  means, 
and  opportunities,  they  may  have  lived  as  faithfully  and 
virtuously,  but  their  lights,  means,  and  opportunities  were 
vastly  different  and  vastly  inferior. 

The  reality  of  free  agency  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
denying  that  progress  can  have  a  law.  Progress  implies  law, 
inasmuch  as  it  implies  order  and  development.  But  it  implies 
only  such  law  as  is  involved  in  order  and  development,  not  a 
law  of  mere  mechanical  causation ;  only  such  law  as  can  be  dis- 
covered by  observation  and  analysis,  not  such  law  as  can  be 
dealt  with  by  deduction  and  calculation.  There  is,  however, 
no  fact  in  history  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be 
traced  to  a  cause,  or  even  which  is  not  necessarily  just  what  it 
was  caused  to  be.  The  freedom  of  the  Imman  will  does  not 
imply  that  tlie  connection  between  the  actions  and  the  effects, 
which  are  the  only  components  of  history,  has  not  been  a 
necessary  connection,  but  only  that  there  viig?U  have  been  other 
actions  which  would  necessarily  have  had  quite  other  effects. 
If  free-will  be  admitted,  we  must  infer  that  there  might  have 
been  a  very  different  human  history  than  the  actual  one ;  but 
nut  that  the  actual  one  is  other  than  the  result  of  all  the 
causes  which  really  acted.  Free  agency  transcends  history; 
only  realities,  not  possibilities, — only  actual  volitions  and  their 
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elTects, — compose  history,  and  the  connection  between  them 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  necessary  connection.^ 

Spiritaaliatic  philosophy  has  had  no  more  accomplished 
expositor  and  defender  in  France  during  the  present  generation 
than  the  late  M.  Caro.  The  greatest  problems  of  thought, 
those  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  theodicy,  ethics,  and 
sociology — of  belief  in  God,  the  soul,  duty,  and  immortality — 
were  tliose  on  which  his  interest  was  especially  concentrated. 
He  was  brilliant  alike  as  a  lecturer  aud  a  writer.  Hardly  in 
any  age  has  there  api>eared  so  coasumniate  a  master  of  the  art 
of  pliiloeophical  polemic.  The  lucidity  and  grace,  the  exquisite 
blending  of  naturalness  and  refinement,  and  the  perfect  accord- 
ance of  thought  and  feeling  with  their  expression,  which  char- 
acterise all  his  compositions,  are  reflections  of  the  harmony  and 
beauty  of  his  personality,  expressions  of  the  light  and  sweet- 
ness of  a  most  lovable  character. - 

He  haa  devoted  four  chapters  of  his  *  Problfemes  de  la  Morale 
Sociale,'  1876,  to  the  consideration  of  social  progress,  He  first 
gives  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  idea,  and  dwells 
particularly  on  its  transformations  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  had  studied  closely  tlie  growth  of  the  theory  of  evolution, 
or  of  physiological  determinism,  as  applied  to  history,  and  his 
observations  on  the  forms  which  it  liad  assumed  under  the 
hands  of  Comte  and  Littri$,  of  Buckle,  Bagehot,  ami  Spencer, 
are  of  special  interest  He  further  treats  of  the  laws  and 
limits  of  progress  in  science,  industry,  institutions,  morality, 
and  art.  The  discussion  is  throughout  marked  by  compre- 
hensiveness and  penetration  of  view,  by  caution  and  sureness 
of  judgment,  by  ingenuity  and  eloquence.  All  its  main  con- 
clusions seem  to  me  soand.    In  the  portion  of  it  relating  to 


'  Tliere  U  b  v&luable  essay  Hy  U.  BouiUii!r  qd  an  importaat  historical  theme. 
La  j'uHi^  historiquc,  Id  th«  '  Couipte  Beadu  de  I'AcmI.  d.  3c.  mur.  el  pol.,*  t. 
xxT.,  ISStl ;  Kud  A  BAgnctou«  diacuuioD  of  the  queitiou  Ta-i-U  un«  philotophie  dc 
Vhittoiret  in  'Rev.  phil.,'  t.  xii.,  pp.  32d>347. 

'  Regarding  the  Ufo  and  writuigi  of  M.  Caru,  see  the  Notieet  of  M.  ConaUat 
Bfarthtt  (in  vul.  i.  of  'Mt^angea  et  Portnuti'),  of  H.  Ch.  Waddixtgton  (in 
'Compte  Readu  de  I'Acad.  d.  Sci.  mor.  et  pol.,*  Mai-Juia  1889),  and  of  U. 
Jules  SJuitm  (in  January  No.,  I8IK),  of  same  publication).  Also  Art.  of  M. 
Bnmetidre  in  'Rev.  d.  Deux  Hoiidefl,'  1  Juin  1886. 
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moral  progress  the  criticism  of  the  theory  of  M.   Bouillier 
deserves  to  be  noted. 

Two  other  chapters  of  the  same  volume  concern  historical 
philosophy.  The  first  (chap,  vi.)  is  an  examination  of  the 
evolutionist  hypothesis  of  tlie  origin  and  future  of  societies. 
The  relevancy  and  the  graWty  of  the  objections  which  he  urges 
against  it  nre  only  too  obvious ;  but  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  desired 
that  he  had  more  distinctly  indicated  what  is  true  or  probable 
in  it,  as  he  might  quite  consistently  have  done.  The  other 
chapter  (xv.)  is  that  with  which  the  work  closes.  Its  subject 
is  "human  destiny  according  to  tlie  scientific  schools."  The 
conception  of  human  destiny  implied  in  those  positivist, 
evolutionist,  and  pessimist  systems,  which  represent  faith  in 
the  Divine  as  incompatible  with  the  findings  of  science,  is 
strikingly  exhibited,  and  it  is  maintained  to  be  auch  as  of 
itself  renders  these  systems  very  doubtful  In  the  working 
out  of  this  argument,  skilful  use  is  made  of  the  painfully 
interesting  volume  ('  Po^sieH  philosophiques ')  in  wliich  a 
woman  of  genius  (Madame  Ackermanti)  has  made  apparent 
how  terribly  the  science,  falsely  so  called,  at  present  prevalent, 
may  darken  and  disonler  even  a  vigorous  mind. 


I  pass  to  another  author  whose  memory  is  also  dear  to  me, 
the  late  M.  Ludovic  Carrau.  His  life  was  brief  but  fruitful. 
He  early  made  himself  known  to  the  philosophical  world  by 
his  important  work  '  Morale  utilitaire/  which  was  followed  by 
'fitudes  sur  I'^volutiou'  and  'Philosophic  religieuse  en  Angle- 
tenre.'  The  works  testify  to  the  thoroughness  of  Iiis  studies, 
the  amplitude  and  accuracy  of  his  infonnation,  and  the  clear- 
ness, strength,  and  acuteness  of  his  understanding,* 

ANTiile  engaged  on  the  translation  of  my  '  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory in  yrance  and  Germany,'  lie  wrote,  partly  with  reference 
to  it,  an  interesting  and  able  article  on  the  subject  of  progress 
in  the  '  Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes*  (Oct.  1875)  In  this  essay 
he  indicates  and  characterises  the  various  ways  in  which  pro- 
gress has  been  conceived  of,  and  in  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  reach  and  formulate  its  law.  He  fully  recognises  the  diffi- 
culties of  determining  with  sufficient  precision  its  law,  or  even 
'  See  M.  Ft.  Picavet'ii '  M.  Lodfyric  Cut»u,  *  168fl. 
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its  conditions  and  end.  Bat  he  holds  that  the  reality  of 
gress  is  certain.  Ex'oluttou,  as  a  mass  of  evidence  shows,  lias 
been  a  feature  of  all  nature, "  the  universal  formula  of  exist- 
ence;" and  hiatorical  progress  is  a  variety  or  department  of 
evolution.  The  course  of  evolution,  although  for  countless  agea 
mainly  physical  and  animal,  was  always  upwards,  and  issued  at 
length  in  the  appearance  of  man ;  its  interest  since  has  been 
chiefly  spiritual,  and  its  direction,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  has 
been  still  more  clearly  that  of  elevation  and  improvement.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  man  is  not  borne  upward  and  forward  by 
any  fatalistic  or  physically  necessary  law ;  he  is  a  rational  and 
free  being,  and  liis  progress  is  just  the  triumph  of  reason  and 
moral  liberty  over  nature  and  necessity.  Man  has  been  so  con- 
stituted in  intellect  and  in  heart  that  he  cannot  but  form  ideals 
of  truth,  beauty,  happiness,  and  perfection  which  he  feels  drawn 
and  bound  to  strive  to  reach  and  to  realise.  It  is  through  the 
general  yielding  of  mankind  to  this  sense  of  attraction  and  of 
obligation  that  the  liistory  of  humanity  is  a  movement  of  grow- 
ing approximation  towards  a  goal  which  will  never  be  com- 
pletely reached,  but  every  step  towards  which  means  fuller 
knowledge,  greater  reasonableness,  a  richer  enjoyment  of  beauty, 
a  more  perfect  righteousness,  a  purer  and  more  diffused  happi- 
ness. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  course  of  nature  and  of 
history  will  be  reversed,  so  as  to  tend  towards  unreason,  un- 
righteousness,  and  misery,  towards  death,  darkness,  and  chaos. 
If  the  power  which  made  and  rules  the  world  and  humanity  be 
rational  and  righteous  such  a  reversal  is  incredible.  The  main 
conclusion,  in  short,  reached  by  M,  Carrau  is  one  to  which  an 
English  poetess  lias  given  magnificent  expression ;  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  may  well 

'■  Rest  In  fftith 
Tlmt  man's  p«rfection  m  ibe  crowning  flower. 
Towards  wliich  tho  tu'geut  sap  iu  life's  grtut  tree 
Is  pressiog, — seen  in  puaj  blossoou  dow, 
Eut  iu  the  world's  great  morrows  to  expimd 
With  broadest  petal  and  with  deepest  glow."  ^ 


I 
I 

4 


»  George  Eliot,  "The  Speniah  Gyiwy.'  All  M.  Cwnwi's  'itudoe  mir  U  thAjrie 
de  VrfrolutioD '  bear  on  liistorloal  philosophy,  and  are  einmentlj  judicious  And 
instnictivo.  They  treat  of  the  foUowiDg  subjects  :  (1)  tho  origin  of  iaatinot  and 
of  thought  i  (2)  the  orig:in  of  man  j  (8J  the  origin  of  belief  in  a  future  life ;  (4) 
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The  influence  of  Guizot  is  perceptible  on  almost  all  later 
French  historians.  Tt  is  easily  traceable  iu  the  writings  of 
many  who  were  personally  and  politically  hostile  to  him,  as,  c.^., 
Michelet  and  Quinet.  Those  who  rejected  his  doctrinariauism 
were  often  more  doctrinarian  than  himself,  and  that  in  fashions 
which  bore  his  impress.  Like  the  eclecticism  of  Cousin,  the  doc- 
trinarianism  of  Guizot,  in  its  strictest  acceptation,  was  almost 
confined  to  its  propounder,  but  in  a  wider  yefc  very  real  sense, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  its  general  spirit  and  principles,  it  also, 
like  eclecticism,  entered  very  widely  into  the  creed  of  studious 
men.  His  analytic  and  inductive  method  of  dealing  with  his- 
tory as  a  complex  and  ever-varying,  an  organic  and  spiritual 
development,  was  followed  to  a  still  greater  extent  In  the 
present  chapter  I  shall  refer  only  to  one  of  the  philosophical 
historians  influenced  by  Guizot,  but  to  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated and  most  esteemed. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  (1805-58)  was  a  high-minded  and  pure- 
hearted  man,  of  rare  beauty  of  character  and  life.  He  was  a 
moderate  and  judicious,  profound  and  sagacious  thinker.  His 
faith  in  the  liberalism  of  his  Church  was  a  natural  and  amiable 
illusion.  Some  political  mistakes  into  which  we  may  think  he 
fell  should  not  cause  iis  to  withhold  from  him  the  admiration 
due  to  the  political  wisdom  of  which  he  gave  ample  proof,^ 

He  had  no  belief  in  the  easy  discovery  of  general  laws  of 
historical  evolution.     He  did  not  profess  to  have  discovered,  or 

tlie  origin  of  primitire  wonbipa  ;  (5)  tli«  origin  of  the  moral  nenw  ;  and  (6)  the 
origin  of  language.  The  essay  DotLced  iu  the  text  was  republished  iu  the  vulume 
eotitled  *La  conacieDce  psjchotogique  et  morale  dann  Tindividu  et  d&nii  llils- 
toire,*  1388,  which  containa  aeveral  articlee  on  aubjecta  cloaely  akin  to  those  dealt 
with  in  the  *  £tudea.' 

^  Hr  Henry  Reeve  has  enriched  our  literature  with  an  excellent  tmnfllation  of 
De  Tocqaeville'a  writioga.  They  have  nowhere  found  more  appreciatJTe  reodera 
and  reviewem  than  in  Britain.  I  have  feit  bound  to  refrain  from  dwelling  on 
their  general  merite  and  characteriiitice,  work  well  performed  already  by  Alison, 
Mill,  and  othera,  and  simply  to  indicate  their  relation  to  historical  philoaophy. 
'The  Memoir,  Lettera,  aod  Kemaina  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Cranalated  from 
the  French  by  the  tr&uslator  of  Napoleon's  Correspondence  with  King  Joseph,' 
2  Tola.,  Iddl,  renders  into  English  the  charming  work  of  M.  OustftTe  de  Bmu* 
mont,  and  supplements  it  with  large  and  interesting  additions. 
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even  to  be  aware  of,  any  snch  laws  himself ;  althoagh,  as  he 
jocularly  observed,  he  heard  almost  every  mormng  that  some- 
body had  been  more  fortunate,  and  had  found  a  hitherto  un- 
kuowu  fundamental  law  of  history  by  means  of  whicli  the  most 
wonderful  social  improvements  were  to  be  brought  about.  He 
had  a  constitutional  aversion  to  all  general  historical  specula- 
tion, because  it  could  not  be  based  on  a  full  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  time  and  space,  of  the  whole  mass  of  facte, 
covered  by  ite  conclusions.  He  could  always  find  scope  enough 
for  his  powers  of  acquisition  and  reflection,  great  as  they  were, 
within  a  comparatively  limited  area  ;  and  he  preferred  cultivat- 
ing a  small  and  distinctly  defined  territory  thoroughly,  to  culti- 
vating a  vast  and  vague  one  superficially. 

But  notwithstanding  this  jealousy  of  general  historical  philo- 
sophy, both  his  'De  la  D^mocratie  en  Am^rique/  1835,  and  his 
'L'Ancien  IWgime  et  la  Revolution,'  1856,  have  great  interest 
and  value  for  the  historical  philosopher.  The  former  especially 
is  an  original  and  masterly  application  of  the  inductive  method, 
to  the  study  of  history.  Never  before  had  the  social  character- 
istics of  a  country  been  so  faithfully  obser\-ed  and  skilfully 
analysed,  or  so  ingeniously  yet  impartially  compared  with 
those  of  a  country  very  different  in  its  history,  and  very  differ- 
ently circumstanced  in  many  ways,  in  order  to  discover  the  real 
workings  of  certain  dispositions  or  tendencies  of  spirit  which 
they  possessed  in  common.  As  an  admirable  exemplification 
of  the  logical  processes  by  which  social  and  historical  science  is 
to  be  obtained,  the  work  is  invaluable,  independently  of  the 
worth  of  its  results.  Most  of  these  processes,  indeed.  Guizot 
had  already  successfully  practised  in  his  examination  of  the 
development  of  European  civilisation :  but  it  fell  to  De  Tocque- 
ville  to  employ  them  with  a  fulness  of  illustration,  a  thorough- 
ness, and  a  detail,  only  possible  within  a  more  limited  and 
manageable  sphere;  and  to  show  that  a  smaller  field  with  a 
more  intensive  and  elaborate  culture  would  yield  a  harvest  of 
results  not  less  rich  and  precious  than  a  much  larger  one  less 
carefully  and  skilfully  tilled. 

De  Tocqueville's  work  had  an  immense  success.  It  set  a 
vast  number  of  persons  to  theorising  on  the  tendencies  of  demo- 
cracy, and  to  studying  the  institutions  of  the  United  States. 
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To  the  interest  which  it  excited  and  the  impulse  which  it  gave, 
■we  owe  a  multitude  of  works  ou  democracy  aud  on  America, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  value,  as,  e.g.,  to  meution  only  the 
two  best  of  those  which  have  lately  appeared,  the  '  De  la  D^mo- 
cratie '  of  Laveleye  and  the  '  American  Commonwealth  '  of  Prof. 
Bryce.  They  have  all  derived  to  some  extent  their  existence, 
and  even  the  best  of  them  much  of  their  merit,  from  the  epoch- 
makiiig  treatise  of  De  Tocqueville. 

A  part  of  the  task,  however,  which  he  attempted  in  that 
treatise  was  one  which  the  human  intellect  can  as  yet  accom- 
plish with  only  very  partial  success,  namely,  the  forecasting  of 
the  future.  Induction  from  the  facts  of  history  is  too  ditticult> 
and  deduction  from  its  tendencies  too  hypothetical,  to  allow  of 
this  being  done  with  much  certainty  or  precision ;  hence  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  several  of  his  anticipations  or  pro- 
phecies have  not  yet  been  confirmed,  and  seem  now  less  prob* 
able  than  when  they  were  first  enunciated.  It  is  more  remiirk- 
able  thac  he  should  have  been  so  often  and  so  far  right ;  and 
that  he  should  have  been  always  so  conscious  tlmt  he  might 
very  probably  be  mistaken.  Adequately  to  appreciate  the  lat- 
ter merit,  we  have  only  to  contrast  him  with  a  man  like  Au- 
guste  Comte,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  humility,  and  conse- 
quently always  sure  that  every  vaticination  of  liis  would  be 
fulfilled,  yet  almost  uever  making  even  a  tolerably  successful 
guess  as  to  the  course  which  events  were  about  to  take  eitlier 
in  France  or  elsewhere.  Humility  is  essential  to  foresight;  and 
De  Tocqueville's  foresight  was  largely  due  to  his  humility. 

He  shared  in  democratic  convictions,  but  with  intelligence 
and  in  moderation*  He  acknowledged  that  democracy  at  its 
conceivable  best  would  be  the  best  of  all  forms  of  government; 
the  one  to  which  all  others  ought  to  give  place.  Aud  he  waa 
fully  persuaded  that  all  others  were  rapidly  making  way  for  it ; 
and  that  the  movement  towards  it  which  liad  been  so  visibly 
going  on  fur  at  least  a  century  could  by  no  means  be  arrested. 
He  elaborated  his  proof  of  the  irresistibility  and  invincibility 
of  the  democratic  movement,  and  he  emphasised  and  reiterated 
Uie  conclusion  itself,  because  he  deemed  it  to  be  of  prime  im- 
portance that  men  should  be  under  no  illusion  on  the  matter. 
He  succeeded  at  once  in  getting  the  truth  generally  accepted ; 
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and  there  has  been  so  much  confirmation  of  it  since  1835  that 
probably  no  one  will  now  dream  of  contesting  it^  At  present 
Russia  and  Turkey  are  the  only  absolute  monarchies  in  Europe, 
and  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  long  retain  their  ex- 
ceptioual  positions.  There  is  nowhere  visible  on  the  earth  in 
our  day  any  power  capable  of  resisting  or  crushing  democracy. 
If  there  be  none  such  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  not  be 
arrested  in  its  progress ;  but  it  follows  that  it  will  only  be 
arrested  h^  itself. 

That  it  may  be  thus  arrested  De  Tocqueville  saw ;  that  it 
would  be  thus  arrested  he  feared.  While  sensible  of  its  merits 
he  was  also  aware  of  its  defects,  and  keenly  alive  to  its  dangera. 
While  he  recognised  that  it  might  possibly  be  the  best  of  all 
governments,  he  also  recognised  that  it  could  easily  be  the  worst, 
and  that  it  was  the  most  difficult  either  to  make  or  to  keep 
good.  The  chief  aim  of  his  work,  indeed,  was  to  demonstrate 
that  democracy  was  in  imminent  peril  of  issuing  in  despotism ; 
and  that  the  more  thoroughly  the  democratic  spirit  did  its  work 
in  levelling  and  destroying  social  inequalities  and  distinctions, 
just  so  much  the  less  resistance  would  the  establislmient  of 
despotism  encounter,  while  at  the  same  time  so  much  the  more 
grievous  would  be  its  consequeucea.  As  regards  France,  his 
gloomiest  forebodings  were  realised.  She  had  shown,  by  the 
Kevolutiou  of  July  1830,  that  she  would  submit  neither  to  auto- 
cratic nor  to  aristocratic  government;  and  in  1835  she  was 
chafing  under  plutocratic  rule,  rapidly  becoming  more  demo- 
cratic, and  getting  largely  imbued  with  the  socialistic  spirit 
which  insists  not  only  on  equality  of  rights  but  on  equality  of 
conditions.  The  Guizot  Ministry  (1840-48),  by  blindly  and  ob- 
stinately refusing  to  grant  the  most  manifestly  just  and  reason- 
able demands  for  electoral  reform,  greatly  contributed  to  aug- 
ment the  strength  and  violence  of  the  democratic  movement, 
until  at  length  it  overthrew  the  monarchy,  and  raised  up  a 
republic,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  which  was  to  decree  universal 
suffrage.  But  in  1852  the  workmen  and  peasants  of  France 
made  use  of  their  votes  to  confer  absolute  power  on  the  author 
of  a  shameful  and  sanguinary  coup  d'etat;  and  Cajsarism  was 
acclaimed  by  7.482.863  Ayes  as  against  238,582  Noes.  There 
could  be  no  more  striking  exemplification  or  impressive  warning 
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of  the  liability  of  democracy  to  cast  itself  beneath  the  feet  of 
despotism.  Yet  history,- ao  far  as  it  has  gone  since  De  Tocque- 
ville  wrote,  has  not,  on  the  whole,  shown  that  democi-ucy  is 
more  than  liable  thus  to  err;  has  not  tended  to  prove  that  it 
must  necessarily  or  will  certainly  thus  err.  For  tlie  last  twenty 
years  France  has  been  organising  herself  ns  a  democracy  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty.  America,  even 
while  passing  through  a  great  war,  gave  not  tlie  slightest  inti- 
mations of  desire  for  a  C\esar,  Instead  of  there  being  less  there 
is  far  more  inequality  of  conditions  in  the  United  States  to- 
day than  there  was  in  1835.  In  no  other  conntry,  in  fact,  have 
such  inequalities  of  wealth  been  developed  during  the  last  Iialf- 
century ;  and  inequality  of  wealth  necessarily  brings  with  it 
other  kinds  of  inequality.  In  no  country  is  the  establishment 
of  a  despotism  so  improbable.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  conceive  of  such  an  event 
being  brought  about  is  one  which  would  be  in  accordance  with 
De  Tocqueville's  theory.  Let  the  conllict  between  labour  and 
capital  in  America  proceed  until  the  lai>ourers  attempt  to  em- 
ploy their  political  power  in  the  expropriation  of  the  capitalists ; 
let  the  democracy  of  America  become  predominantly  socialistic, 
in  the  sense  of  being  bent  on  attaining  the  equality  which  re- 
quires the  sacrifice  of  justice  and  of  liberty;  and  there  will 
happen  iu  America  what  happened  about  two  thousand  ye^rs 
ago,  i!i  the  greatest  republic  of  tlie  ancient  world,  a  Ciesar  will 
be  called  for  and  a  Cassar  will  appear,  and  democracy  will  be 
controlled  by  despotism. 

'  L*Ancien  Regime  et  la  B^volution/  owing  to  the  death  of  its 
gifted  author,  was  left  incomplete.  The  difterences  between 
Frencli  society  before  and  after  the  Revolution  are  not  l^rought 
out  in  it,  nor  are  their  causes.  The  influence  of  the  literary 
men  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  opinions  and  events  is  passed 
over  unestimated.  Still  the  work  accomplished  mucli,  although 
not  all  that  it  sought  to  accomplish.  It  investigated  the  causes 
of  the  catastrophe  which  cast  to  the  ground  the  old  French 
monarchy,  in  a  manner  far  more  sifting  and  trustworthy  than 
had  previously  been  displayed.  The  inductions  it  contained 
were  based  on  the  most  laborious  and  conscientious  study  of 
original  testimonies,  the  accounts  and  correspondence  of  in- 
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tendants,  parochial  registers,  parliamentary  decisions,  and  con- 
temporary memoirs.  It  was  the  least  declamatory,  and  yet  the 
most  terrible,  exposure  of  the  incompetency  and  oppressiveneaa 
of  the  monarchy  which  had  appeared,  as  well  us  the  most 
convincing  demonstration  that  the  Kevolution  had  left  essen- 
tially unaltered  far  more  of  the  governmental  system  of  the 
monnrchy  than  was  supposed-  It  showed  that  while  the  fall 
of  the  monarchy  was  the  natural  consequence  of  its  faults, 
the  Revolution  had  affected  the  course  of  the  development  of 
French  history  much  less  than  was  believed,  and  much  less 
than  was  to  have  been  desured.  It  showed,  m  jiarticular,  the 
absurdity  of  attributing  to  the  Kevolution  the  administrative 
centralisation  of  France;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  folly  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Revolution  in  maintaining  centralisation 
while  desirous  of  fostering  liberty. 


VL 


We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  Barchou  de  Penhc 
(1801-57),  one  of  the  few  French  writers  who  have  attempted 
to  treat  of  the  philosophy  of  history  as  a  whole.  He  attained 
considerable  eminence  in  general  literature,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy.  His  mind  being  of  a  naturally  ima- 
ginative and  speculative  cast,  found  a  special  satisfaction  in 
the  study  of  German  idealism.  Besides  special  labours  on 
FicUte  and  Schellinj,',  he  publislied  an  '  Histoire  de  la  philoso- 
phic alleraande  depuis  Leibnitz  jusqu'i  Hegel'  (2  vols.,  1836). 
In  1849  he  sal  in  the  National  Assembly  as  a  Catholic  and 
Legitimist ;  but  his  Catholicism  and  Legitimism  were  both  of  a 
very  broad  and  liberal  kind.  He  protested  against  the  coup 
iVHat.  His  most  ambitious  work  is  the  '  Essai  d'une  pbiloso- 
phie  de  I'histoire '  (2  toni.,  1854).  It  is  characterised  by  literar}' 
grace,  poetical  feeling,  moral  elevation,  and  considerable  philo- 
sophical originality.  As  to  the  order  and  nature  of  its  contents, 
the  following  remarks  may  suffice. 

It  begins  with  the  Absolute,  with  necessary  Being,  with  Grod. 
He  is  the  source  and  the  end  of  all ;  everywhere  present;  essen* 
tially  self-conscious  \  infinitely  and  eternally  operative.    In  the 
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diviue  nature  there  is  au  iutellectual  evolution  so  far  expli- 
cable by  the  evoUition  of  human  thought ;  the  birth  of  an  ideal 
world  which  is  also  a  real  world.  God  manifests  Himself  in  the 
universe.  Time,  space,  and  matter  are  forms  of  the  divine 
activity;  time  of  its  su<xeasimty,  space  of  its  simidtaneUy,  and 
matter  of  their  combination,  as  it  partakes  alike  of  the  mobility 
of  time  and  the  immobility  of  space.  Primitive  matter  is  the 
ether.  With  it  the  material  creation  starts,  and  from  it  it  is 
evolved;  in  it  the  imponderable  fluids  originate;  out  of  it  arise, 
nnder  the  influence  of  causes  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  the  solar 
and  planetary  bodies.  In  space  the  universe  is  iTifinite ;  in  time 
it  is  a  continuous  evolution.  Being  the  expression  of  the 
Uiought  and  of  the  activity  of  God,  it  has  no  limit  either  in 
extension  or  duration.  Our  earth  has  not  a  definite  relation  to 
it  as  a  drop  of  water  has  to  the  ocean ;  for  while  the  ocean  is 
finite  and  contains  a  finite  number  of  drops,  the  universe  is  in- 
finite and  comprises  an  infinity  of  worlds  which  arise  and  perish, 
coexist  with  or  succee<l  one  another,  in  infinite  series.* 

M.  Barchou  proceeds  to  trace  the  general  course  of  cosmical, 
geological,  and  especially  biological  evolution.  He  denies  the 
fixity  of  species.  He  afitirms  that  life  has  always  and  every- 
where existed,  instead  of  originating  in  a  particular  spot  at  a 
particular  date.  He  believes  in  spontaneous  generation  so  far 
aa  consistent  with  the  universality  and  eternity  of  life.  And 
he  decidedly  maintains  transformism,  although  admitting  that 
it  nmst  have  taken  place  not  by  insensible  gradations,  but  "by 
leaps."  « 

He  next  takes  up  historical  development.  Man,  he  contends, 
must  have  arrived  on  earth  not  as  a  child  but  as  a  complete 
man.  Society  was  not  invented  by  men  but  constituted  by 
them.  The  hypothesis  of  Eousseau  and  other  eighteenth -cen- 
tury philosophers  which  assign  to  society,  religion,  and  language, 
an  intentional  or  artificial  origin,  are  baseless ;  these  things  are 
the  products  of  nature  and  spontaneity,  not  of  chance  or  reflec- 
tion. Han  is  endowed  with  a  threefold  life,  which  has  revealed 
itself,  first,  in  speech,  religion,  and  association ;  next,  in  the 
relations  of  peace  and  war  between  peoples ;  and,  further,  in 
the  struggle  with  nature.  There  ia  a  continuous  evolution  of 
^  Eani,t.  i.  1-Sl.  *  T.  i.  35-81. 
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the  threefold  life  of  hnmanity  towards  perfection ;  and  thia 
evolution  is  the  substance  of  history,  and  tlie  immediate  object 
of  the  philosophy  of  history.' 

In  delineating  the  first  stage  of  history,  U  ni^ide  pnmitif, 
our  author  follows  Vico  and  Ballanche,  and  represents  the  ear- 
liest societies  as  having  been  niled  and  organised  by  divine 
djTiafities.  by  inspired  legislators.  The  reir/n  of  the  yods,  he 
argues,  was  a  universal  fact,  rendered  nt^cessary  by  the  very 
constitution  of  liuman  intelligence.  Ko  other  rational  account, 
he  maintains,  can  be  given  of  the  origins  of  religion,  industry, 
science,  and  art.'* 

According  to  Barchou  the  life  of  each  people  is  presided  over 
by  a  distinctive  fundamental  idea.  Thus  Cliina,  India,  and 
Persia  represent  three  phases  or  elements  of  oriental  civilisa- 
tion. In  the  lives  of  all  three  the  idea  of  the  Divine  is  dom- 
inant ;  but  in  China  its  power  is  seen  in  the  annihilation  of 
personality,  in  India  in  the  separation  of  social  functions, 
and  in  Persia  in  religious  proselytism.  Persia  was  the  link 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  the  commencement  of  uni- 
versal history.^ 

The  other  stages  of  universal  history  are  the  Hellenic  world, 
the  Koman  world,  the  Bnrbariau  world,  the  Feudal  world,  the 
world  of  Lhe  Renaissance,  and  the  Modern  world.  To  each  of 
these  M.  Barchou  devotes  a  book.  All  this  portion  of  his  work 
is  excellent.  Each  world  has  obviously  been  carefully  and 
impartially  studied ;  has  obviously  been  made  the  subject  of 
prolonged  inquiry  and  reflection.  It  has,  further,  been  allowed 
naturally  and  slowly  to  disclose  its  own  cliaracter  and  ^signifi- 
cance.  It  has  not  been  interpreted  by  means  of  extraneous  and 
alien  principles  or  in  favour  of  preconceived  opinions;  and  it 
is  vividly,  accurately,  and  artistically  delineated.  In  a  word, 
the  books  referred  to  bring  before  ns  a  succession  of  luminous, 
faithful,  and  effective  pictures,  fuU  of  interest  and  instruction, 
of  attractiveness  and  suggestiveness.  They  are  at  once  truly 
historical  and  truly  philosophical.* 

From  tiiem  we  are  led  to  the  consideration  of  a  world  in 
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which  there  are  as  yet  no  facts,  aad  consequently  no  data  for 
inductions.  In  treating  of  this,  the  world  of  the  future,  M.  Bar- 
chou  necessarily  proceeds  deductively,  and  arrives  only  at  vague 
and  uncertain  conclusions.  Seeing  in  the  development  of  society 
from  the  dawn  of  liistory  to  the  present  time  the  realisation  of 
individuality,  he  regards  it  as  the  germ  of  the  societies  of  the 
future^  the  forms  and  conditions  of  which  are  still  unknown. 
New  hierarchies,  new  distributions  of  social  functions,  will  arise. 
The  work  of  society  will  be  chiefly  accomplished  by  association ; 
it  will  be  an  exploitation  in  common  wliich  becomes  more  and 
more  detached  from  possession.  Wealth  will  be  completely 
mobilised ;  the  war  between  labour  and  capital  will  cease ;  com- 
petition will  give  place  to  harmony ;  nature  will  be  rendered 
entirely  docile  to  the  will  of  man  ;  and  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
will  be  united  in  the  same  faith  and  participant  in  the  same 
civilisation.  The  unity  of  the  future  will  be  far  richer  and 
more  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  middle  age.  Chris- 
tianity will  reigu  in  the  world  far  more  powerfully  than  it 
has  ever  yet  done.  The  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  will  fully 
come.* 

But  our  thoughts  and  expectations  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  earth.  Man  is  related  to  the  entire  universe.  The  terres- 
trial globe  is  only  a  portion  of  the  universe,  and  far  even  from 
being  either  its  centre  or  crown.  There  is  life  in  the  rest  of  the 
universe  as  well  as  on  earth.  Humanity  is  only  the  fragment 
of  the  immense  system  of  animated  creation  on  and  beyond  the 
earth.  Evolution,  Uie  general  law  of  nature,  will  not  stop  at 
the  present  order  of  things,  or  come  to  a  close  with  the  earth. 
There  are  forces  in  operation  which  will  bring  the  planetary 
and  solar  bodies  into  collision  and  form  vaster  masses,  an  end- 
less series  of  mightier  worlds,  each  with  their  appropriate  types 
of  inhabitants.  Beyond  the  universal  resurrection  of  which 
Cliristianity  speaks,  on  other  earths  and  under  other  heavens, 
mankind  will  accomplish  other  social  functions  in  tlie  kingdom 
of  God.  Life  and  reason,  the  universe  and  humanity;,  are  ever 
rising  upwards,  ever  drawing  nearer  to  the  Eternal.- 

lu  the  historical  pliilosophy  of  Barchou  de  Peuhoen  it  ia  easy 
>  Eaiai,  t.  iL  375-444.  >  T.  U.  447>47a. 
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to  distinguish  what  must  be  referred  to  historical  generalisation 
from  what  has  had  its  source  in  Christian  faith,  socialistic  con- 
victions, and  sympathy  with  socialism  and  evolutionism,  Gei- 
man  transcendentalism  and  French  spiritualism.^ 


M. 


title 


ReniSe  LaToIl<<e  U  the  nuthor  of  ft  work  which  bean 
morale  daiiH  t'hUtoire :  ^tude  sur  Im  principftux  syat^meA  de  phUoBophie  de 
rhUtolre  depuia  Tantiquit^  jiuqu'a  nos  joun,'  181)2.  The  former  title  in  ftlto* 
getbcr  inai)prapriate.  After  devoting  sixty  [Ages  to  a  general  view  of  the  huito> 
riuul  thourios  pruuiulf^atud  iu  antiquity,  the  middle  ageit,  and  the  period  of  the 
reti&iasance,  M.  LavuU^e  treat«  of  those  of  modem  times  in  three  books.  In  the 
finit  of  these  booka  be  expounda  the  viewa  of  Boenuet  and  Leibnix  on  history ;  in 
the  aeoond,  tlione  of  Vico,  Mimtcsquiou,  Voltaire  and  RouBseau,  Turgot,  Herder, 
and  Condorcet ;  and  in  the  third,  those  of  the  Catholic  »chooL,  and  of  wiiat  he 
calls  "  the  German  Bchuol  "  and  "the  Contemporary  achuol."  His  knowledge  of 
the  history  which  he  hoa  undertaken  to  trace  is  ohrioualy  inadequate.  One  pagv 
is  all  that  he  assign*  to  AugURte  Comte ;  and  Fr.  Schlegel  in  set  before  us  by  him 
M  the  rcpreiientative  of  hiAUirical  philosophy  in  Germany  during  the  niueteenth 
cantury.  At  the  «amo  time  hia  book  is  written  tn  an  agreeable  style,  and  is  aub- 
Btantial  and  satisfactory  in  most  of  {t«  parts.  Its  faults  are  chieHy  of  amtauoo. 
M.  LavoUiI-e  thinks  that  four  great  taws  have  been  discovered  and  formulated  by 
the  philosophy  of  history  :  "  the  absence  of  chance  in  the  concateaation  of  facta; 
the  unity  of  the  human  race  ;  the  continuity  uf  erenta  and  of  beings  ;  and  the 
perfectibility  of  man  and  the  oonttnuoua  progress  to  which  history  teatifiea," 
pi>.  a82,  383. 
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I. 


Fr*vnce  has  become  a  democratic  country  witliin  a  compara- 
tively short  period.  For  many  ages  it  was  niled  by  princes 
almost  or  entirely  intiependent  of  the  kings  from  whom  they 
held  tlieir  fiefs.  Then  it  was  slowly  transformed  into  the  most 
centralised  and  absolute  of  monarchies.  It  was  not  until  the 
eighteenth  century  that  public  spirit  and  national  conscious- 
ness were  so  developed  that  there  could  properly  be  said  to 
be  a  French  people,  as  well  as  a  French  State.  The  spirit  of 
democracy  in  France, — the  feeling  of  the  French  people  of 
its  own  unity  and  of  its  ri^ht  to  govern  itself, — first  became 
practically  and  conspicuously  apparent  in  the  Kevolution  of 
1789,  It  was  crushed  and  flattered,  used  and  abused,  by 
Buonaparte.  It  had  under  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  distin- 
guished representatives,~a  man  like  Lafayette,  orators  like 
Foy  and  Manuel,  a  publicist  like  Carrel,  poets  like  B^ranger 
and  Delavigne,  and  an  Iiistorian  like  Sismondi.  Under  Louis 
Philippe  these  multiplied  into  a  host.  One  of  the  first  acta 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  1848  was  to  decree  univer- 
sal suffrage;  and  neither  the  Second  Empire  nor  any  of  the 
Governments  which  have  succeeded  it,  has  ventured  to  revoke 
or  restrict  the  right  thus  conferred,  although  it  is  only  since 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Republic  that  there  has  been 
full  freedom  in  exercising  the  right.  At  the  present  day  no 
European  country  is  more  democratic  than  France. 

In  this  chapter  T  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  history  has 
been  exhibited  and  interpreted  by  some  of  the  advocates  of 
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democracy  most  distinguished  for  historical  iDsight.     In  doing  ^ 
so  I  shall  refer,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  to  the  theories  of  those 
who  have  sought  to  defend   by  historical  considerations   the  i 
cause  either  of  imperialism  or  of  aristocracy,  and  to  discredit  i 
that  of  democracy. 


Democracy  had  two  fearless,  zealous,  and  hriUiant  champions 
in  Jules  Michclet  and  EJi,'ar  Quiuet.  TIio  name  of  cither 
can  hardly  be  pronounced  without  recalling  that  of  the  other, 
as  for  half  a  century  they  were  close  companions  in  arms, 
and  intimately  bound  to  each  other  by  joy»  sorrow,  and  labour, 
the  same  triumphs  and  defeats,  the  same  convictions  and 
hopes.  Their  lives  were  so  associated  that  death  could  not 
separate  their  memories. 

M.  Michclet  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1798.  His  parents 
were  poor,  and  he  was  inured  in  youth  to  privation  and  labour; 
but  they  were  too  noble  to  sacrifice  his  future  to  their  own 
interests,  and  so  he  was  sent  to  the  Lyceum  instead  of  being 
apprenticed  to  a  trade.  He  showed  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
study.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  philosophy  in  the  College  Kolliu,  and 
began  Co  display  that  marvellous  power  of  influencing  and 
impassioning  youth  which  he  afterwards  exercised  in  more 
conspicuous  positions. 

His  first  important  publications  appeared  in  1827.  One  of 
them  was  merely  a  summai'y  aud  the  other  only  a  translation. 
But  the  summary,  '  Precis  d'histoire  moderne,'  was  one  which 
only  a  true  historian  of  exceptional  knowledge  and  still  more 
exceptional  insight,  a  man  of  genius  with  the  powers  of  a  great 
literary  artist,  could  have  made.  And  the  trau.slation  was  still 
more  important.  By  his  '  Principes  de  la  philosophic  de 
I'histoire,  traduites  de  la  Scienza  Nuova  de  Vico,'  Michelet 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  made  the  great  Neapolitan  phil- 
osopher known  to  France,  and,  indeed,  helped  considerably  to 
make  him  known  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  Italy  excepted. 
Tlie  dissertation  prefixed  to  the  volume  gave  a  decidedly  truer 
estimate  of  Vico's  position  in  the  history  of  speculation,  of  his 
merits  and  services,  than  had  ever  been  given  before,* 
'  "Michelet,"  I  have  elwwhere  uld,  "most  wisely  reouunced  the  idea  uf  « 
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The  mind  of  M.  Michelet  was  naturally  much  influenced  by 
hifl  study  of  the  '  Scienza  Nuova,'  one  of  the  profouudest, 
greatest  of  books, — the  philosophical  complement  of  Dante's 
'  Divina  Commedia.'  '*  I  am  bom,"  he  said,  "  of  VirgU  and 
of  Vico."  Vjco  taught  him  that  divine  ideas  are  manifested 
through  human  actions ;  that  the  providence  of  God  permeates 
the  world  of  nations ;  that  the  idea  of  God  is  the  productive 
and  con8er\'ative  principle  of  civilisation  ;  that  as  is  the  religion 
of  a  community,  ao  will  be,  in  the  main,  its  morals,  its  laws,  its 
general  history :  and  all  such  truth  as  this  be  eagerly  imbibed, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  drunk,  even  too  deeply,  of  the 
wine  of  Volt^iire. 

He  presented  Ms  work  on  Vico  to  Cousin ;  and  it  was  at  the 
house  of  Cousin  that  he  first  met  Quinet,  who,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  had  shortly  before  pre^nted  to  the  chief  of  the 
eclectio  school  a  translation  of  Herder's  '  Ideas  towards  a 
Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Mankind.'  They  were  drawn 
to  each  other  at  once  as  by  a  moral  magnetism.  They  had 
already  become  engrossed  in  the  same  subjects,  and  were  deal- 
ing with  them  in  the  same  spirit.  Their  principles,  their 
aspirations,  their  intellectual  interests,  their  moral  sympatliies, 
their  tastes,  were  in  full  accordance.  While  both  were  men 
of  genius  and  of  strong  will,  finely  cultured,  widely  learned, 
poetical,  imaginative,  of  delicate  emotional  susceptibility,  and 
ardently  patriotic,  yet  the  gifts  of  each  were  so  distinct,  the 
individuality  of  each  so  marked,  that  rivalry  between  them 
was  impossible. 

The  (ibilosophy  of  Vico  is  a  generalisation  of  the  history  of 
Rome ;  and  hence  the  student  of  Vico  must  have  the  history  of 
Kome  always  before  his  mind.  Not  unnaturally,  therefore,  we 
find  Michelet  visiting  Rome  in  1830,  and  publisliing  in  1831 
an  '  Hiatoire  romaine.'  It  is  a  work  in  which  inaccuracies  are 
not  difficult  to  discover ;  yet  one  which  shows  a  great  power  of 
divination  and  peculiar  charms  of  style.     In  the  same  year 

litend  rendering,  and  applied  tuniaelf  to  reprttdace  with  faithfulnew  aod  Tivid* 
Q«w  the  subetMice  and  spirit  of  his  author.  He  so  luooeeded  that  the  \gnmit 
majority  even  of  perrcoi  capable  of  reading  the  origioAl  vill  find  it  much  more 
profitable  to  read  hia  tnuulation,  itaalf  a  wcik  of  genius.  It  has  its  defecto  and 
inaccuracies,  but  to  emphaslBo  theae  (a*  many  critica  have  done)  la  pot  only 
ungeneroui  but  unjust." — 'Vico,' p.  230. 
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Appeared  his  '  Introduction  a  I'histoire  universella'     It  is  thi 
work  of  his  which  has  most  interest  for  ua  in  our  present 
research ;  aud  I  shall  soon  return  to  it. 

In  1833  he  began  the  publication  of  the  viagnum  opus  of  his 
life,  his  'Histoire  de  France.'  In  the  following  year,  Guiisot 
appointed  him  his  substitute  in  the  Chair  of  History  at  the 
Faculty  des  Lettres.  At  tliis  time,  and  for  several  years  after, 
his  mind  was  much  under  the  influence  of  Guizot's  historical 
views.  He  speaks  of  liim  as  liis  "  illustrious  master  and  friend  " ; 
he  it  was,  he  says  in  the  preface  (of  1833)  to  the  *  History  of 
France,'  who  tnuglit  him  to  "trace  the  course  of  ideas  under- 
neath the  course  of  events";  he  it  was.  he  says  in  hia  Inaugu- 
ral Discourse  at  the  Sorbonne,  who,  "  freeing  science  from  all 
ephemeral  passions,  all  partiality,  all  falsehood  of  matter  and 
style,  raised  history  to  the  diyuity  of  law  "'     In  1838  he  was 

'  H.  Micfaelot  pubHitbod  In  1837  a  wurk  on  wlilch  he  liimsclf  wt  a  high  Ttlncw 
but  in  whkh  there  in  a  good  deal  that  is  of  &  rather  whimsical  character, — 
'  Origioe^  du  droit  fran^aia  oherchden  dans  lea  DymbDlee  ot  lea  fonnules  ilu 
drvic  univenet.'  It  waa  deugoed  to  show  how  laws  were  developed  by  socie^ 
in  their  earlieit  shape,  when  the  proceKsea  of  thought  which  they  contain  wera 
Intent  iu  symbols,  iu  oiguilicant.  imagery.  Iti  central  idea  wu  derived  from 
Vico,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  ita  materials  from  the  stores  of  erudittoD  of 
Jacob  Orimm.  The  fuUuwing  pauage  of  the  preface  give*  a  genoral  conoeption 
of  its  philosophy :  "  There  are  two  questions  with  respect  to  legal  eymboU — 
thvtr  Tiationalitjf  ami  their  ayv.  The  latter  is  uf  dtQicult  decision.  It  has  becu 
well  said  tliat  there  arc  three  agea  id  history ;  tho  lacred,  the  haroic,  and  the 
human,  or,  in  other  worda,  tlio  Raccrdotal,  the  military,  and  the  critical.  In 
th«  firvt  agu  law  appears  as  a  substance,  a«  an  immurablv  sy uibot ;  in  the  second 
as  an  act ;  in  the  third  as  au  intention.  But  gcDcraUy  one  nation  expressaa 
Htrongly  only  one  of  thesa  three.  Thu«,  among  Asiatic  }>enple«,  India  ropreecrnta 
tho  sacred  age,  Peittia  the  heroic  age,  and  Judea  the  human  or  critical  age.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  determine  to  what  age  a  symbol  ahould  be  referred.  One 
may  generally  recognise  ctcarly  cnougli  a  sacerdotal  or  heroic  chataoter  ;  but 
rarely  can  one  assign  dates  to  nymbola.  Their  origin  was  so  natural  and  ao 
neecwary  that  they  i^eomed  to  have  existed  always.  Whil«t  they  were  in  uee 
they  were  unregarded,  and  as  «oou  as  they  became  obeolote  they  were  forgotten. 
But  that  which  renders  it  spiKiially  difficult  to  fix  the  age  of  syniboU  is,  that 
Huch  a  particular  symbol,  ouch  a  poetic  fact,  which  might  naturally  be  attributed 
to  a  very  ancient  epoch,  ia  diAoovered  in  modem  barbarism  .  .  .  W'v  hare 
studied  the  juridical  sj'mhol  under  tlie  two  points  of  view  of  ita  age  and  ita 
nationality,  whiuh  diversify  it  intinitely.  Neverthelesc,  whatever  variety  may 
be  diacoTered.  unity  predominntes.  It  is  an  imposing  spectacle  to  find  tlte 
principal  legal  symbols  common  to  all  countries,  tliroughout  all  ages  .  .  .  Unlike 
the  sceptic  Montaigne,  who  so  curiously  ferreted  out  the  customs  of  difTerent 
nations  t/3  detect  their  moral  discordancies,  I  hare  found  a  conseataneou 
harmony  among  cheoi  all.'* 
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appointed  to  the  Chair  of  History  and  Morals  at  the  College  of 
France.  The  volumes  of  his  *  History  of  France '  appeared  in 
regular  succession  till  1844  —  the  sixth  volume,  which  was 
published  in  that  year,  closing  with  the  reigu  of  Louis  XI. 
These  six  volumes  are  the  most  perfect  portion  of  his  his- 
torical writings.  In  them  we  find  an  historical  philosophy 
on  the  whole  sound,  wedded  to  an  art  of  historical  painting  the 
most  wonderful,  and  producing  a  true  resuscitation  of  the  past, 
both  in  body  and  spirit.  They  are  the  creations  of  a  subtle, 
varied,  powerful  imagination,  working  patiently  on  all  the  data 
which  a  vast  erudition  could  supply,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  elevated  and  comprehensive  ideas.  Tliey  are  free  from  all 
traces  of  party  bias  and  sectarian  passion ;  just  towards  all 
classes  and  institutions  of  medieval  France  They  exhibit  the 
life  and  mind  of  the  people  in  each  age,  their  hopes  and  anxi- 
eties, enthusiasms  and  sorrows,  with  a  distinctness  and  vlvid- 
nesB  far  superior  to  all  former  histories.  If  they  show  that 
their  author  had  certain  prejudices,  these  do  not  much  affect 
the  accuracy  of  his  narrative.  Generalisations  so  abound  that 
many  may  be  doubtful,  but  all  are  suggestive. 

Instead  of  proceeding  uninterruptedly  with  the  publication 
of  his  '  History  of  France,'  Michelet  made  a  gigantic  leap  for- 
wards from  the  age  of  Ix)uis  XI.  to  the  French  devolution, 
the  liistory  of  which  appeared,  in  seven  volumes,  between  1847 
and  1853.  The  reason  which  he  liimself  gives  for  this  is  that 
he  felt  he  could  not  comprehend  the  monarchical  ages  with- 
out establishing  in  himself  the  soul  and  faith  of  the  people. 
Another  reason,  doubtless,  was  that  the  French  Revolution  had 
become  the  burning  topic  of  the  day ;  and  still  another,  that  he 
and  Quillet  had  become  engaged  in  a  severe  struggle  with  the 
priest  party  on  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  university 
teaching,  and  were  opposing  the  Kevolution  to  Ultramontanism, 
The  assailants,  Veuillot  and  his  coadjutors,  were  characteris- 
tically violent  and  unscrupulous  iu  their  attacks;  and  the 
assailed,  not  content  to  stand  merely  on  the  defensive,  turned 
on  their  foes,  and  exposed  their  cause  and  aims  by  lectures  on 
"  The  Jesuits,"  and  "Ultramontanism  "  (Quiuet),  and  on  *'  Priests, 
Women,  and  Families"  (Michelet),  and  kindred  themes.  The 
excitement  produced  was  immense.     The  Government,  repre- 
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sented  by  Guizot  and  Salvandy,  vainly  tried  at  first  to 
trol  the   storm,  and  then  suppressed  the  courses  of  the 
belligerent  professors.     Michclet  was  suspended  from  his  offi 
in  1847. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  natural  to  this^j 
struggle  with  the  priests  and  the  doctrinarian  ministers  of^| 
State,  that,  abandoning  for  a  time  the  older  history  of  Fmnce,  ^ 
he  tlirew  himself  into  the  study  of  the  French  Revolution, 
The  result  was  a  great  work,  which  represents  the  inner 
movement,  the  emotional  life  of  the  time,  in  a  succession  of 
pictures  as  remarkable,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  as  those 
in  which  Carlyle  has  represented  its  outward  movement,  its 
external  agitation.  The  whole  soul  of  the  author  is  in  it  It 
glows  through  every  page.  Of  all  histories  of  the  Kevolution, 
Michelet's  is  the  warmest  and  most  animated,  the  most  engross- 
ing and  exciting.  Yet  it  lacks  order,  comprehensiveness, 
and  evidence;  does  not  give  a  continuous  and  full  account 
of  the  facts,  nnd  rarely  indicates  proofs  even  where  they  are 
most  needed.  Altliough  no  one  doubts  that  it  was  preceded 
by  an  eager  and  laborious  investigation  of  the  sources,  it 
contains  numerous  inaccuracies.  In  every  volume  there  are 
not  only  the  most  masterly  pictures,  flashes  of  insight  which 
certify  their  own  truth,  keen  and  fine  psychological  observa- 
tioiLS,  and  all  the  marks  of  a  rare  genius  and  a  rich  humanity, 
but  also  numerous  and  manifest  traces  of  caprice,  of  morbid 
eusceptibility,  and  of  prejudice.  The  unque.stionable  sincerity 
of  Miclielet  did  not  prevent  his  showing  himself  in  this  work 
lamentably  unjust.  His  hatred  of  England  led  him  into  only  a 
few  erroneous  judgments  :  his  hatred  of  the  priest  caused  him 
to  take  an  utterly  false  view  of  the  Revolution  as  a  whole, 
and  to  represent  it  as  essentially  opposed  to  Christianity,  and 
itself  the  appropriate  object  of  a  higher  worship.  Most  of  the 
prominent  actors  in  the  Revolution  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  '  Mountain  '  are  treated  by  him  ungenerously.  The  venality 
and  other  faults  of  Mirabeau  are  extenuated.  Tlie  crimes  of 
Danton  are  sought  to  be  explained  away,  imaginary  merits  are 
assigned  to  him,  and  his  faculties  and  character  immoderately 
glorified.  Michelet  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Revolution  from  the  point  of  view  "  not  of  any 
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party  or  man,  the  Constituents,  Girondists,  or  Robespierre,  but 
from  that  of  the  principal  actor,  the  anonymous  hero,  the 
people/'  And  there  is  a  considerable  measure  of  truth  in  the 
claim.  Love  to  the  people  was  his  predominant  passion,  and 
it  inspires  every  page  of  his  history  of  the  Revolution.  He 
has  continuously  tried  to  consider  the  Revolution  in  relation 
to  the  people,  and  has  often  succeeded  in  tliis  better  than  his 
predecessors  had  done.  He  has  not  attributed  it  to  a  party  to 
the  same  extent  as  Lamartine  attributed  it  to  the  Girondists, 
or  identified  it  with  a  man  as  fully  as  Louis  Blanc  identified  it 
with  Robespierre.  Nevertheless  he  has  by  no  means  made 
yuod  his  promise.  He  has  generally  conceived  of  and  repre- 
sented the  people  in  a  sectarian  and  partisan  way ;  as  the  poor 
in  opposition  to  the  rich.  To  justify  the  people  he  has  palliated 
the  crimes  of  sanguinary  ruffians.  To  personify  the  people  lie 
has  converted  into  an  idol  the  memory  of  the  demagogue  who 
encouraged  the  perpetrators  of  the  massacres  of  September, 
who  instigated  the  creation  of  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
who  did  more  even  tlian  Robespierre  to  transform  the  Revolu- 
tion into  the  Terror. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  restored  Michelet  to  his  professoi-ship 
for  a  short  time,  but  he  was  again  silenced  in  1851.  After  the 
coup  d'itat  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  was,  in  consequence,  dismissed  from  Ids  offices. 
In  1855  he  resumed  his  '  History  of  France '  at  wliere  he  had 
left  of}',  and  carried  it  on  to  where  his  *  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution '  began,  eleven  volumes  filling  up  the  intervening  void. 
These  volumes  show  no  decrease  of  talent.  They  abound  in 
original  and  lucid  views.  Many  of  their  pages  are  beautiful 
and  precious,  and  even  those  which  offend  us  interest  us.  But 
they  also  show  us  their  author,  instead  of  correcting  his  faults, 
persisting  in  them  and  adding  to  them.  He  continues  to  leave 
hia  authorities  uuindicated ;  he  gives  himself  up  still  more  to 
divinations,  often  baseless  and  fanciful ;  he  judges  persona  more 
according  to  his  likes  and  dislikes,  and  explains  events  more 
by  referring  them  to  trivial  causes ;  at  times  even  he  makes 
very  infelicitous  applications  of  sickly  and  semi-prurient  con- 
ceptions, akin  to  those  which  he  has  expounded  in  "  L'Amour'* 
and  '*  1^1  Fenime." 
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I  need  not  speak  of  Michelet'a  incomparable  prose  poerofi 
"  Tlie  Bird,"  "  The  Insect,"  "  The  Sea,"  and  "  The  Mountain."  His 
'Bible  de  rhiimanit(5,'  1865,  concerns  us  more,  yet  need  not 
detain  U8.  Each  great  civilisation  is  regarded  as  a  verse 
written  by  tlie  life  of  a  people  in  a  universal,  eternal,  ever- 
advancing  Bible,  or  gospel  of  humanity.  India,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Judea,  Greece,  Rome,  Christianity,  are  delineated  as  stages  of 
this  revelation  of  reason  and  justice ;  and  are  set  before  ua  in 
a  series  of  pictures  loosely  strung  together.  Some  of  tbeae 
pictures,  as,  i:g.,  those  of  India,  Persia,  and  Greece,  are  beauti- 
ful and  moderately  accurate  ;  but  none  of  tliem  presuppose  in 
their  composition  sustained  labour  or  comprehensive  re6ection. 
CJhristianity  is  poorly  described,  and  is,  indeed,  caricatured.  The 
Stoic  is  exalted  above  the  Christian.  Men  are  exhorted  to 
turn  their  backs  on  the  mystic  ideas  which  religions  present 
to  them,  and  to  put  their  trust  in  science,  industry,  and  moral 
enlightenment 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Michelet  was  occupied  with  the 
history  of  France  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  died  on  the 
9th  of  February  1874.^ 

I  return  to  the  work  in  which  he  has  presented  his  historical 
philosopl^y  in  its  most  general  form — the  '  Introduction  to 
Universal  History.'  It  belongs  to  the  period  of  his  spiritual 
health,  when  Vico  and  Guizot  had  great  influence  over  his 
mind,  although  he  had  a  faith  in  progress  unknown  to  Vioo, 
and  democratic  sympathies  which  Guizot  never  felt.  It  is 
brief,  imlaboured ;  it  touches  only  the  summits  of  things,  aims 
merely  at  fixing  the  positions  which  the  chief  nations  of  the 
world  have  occupied,  or  still  occupy,  in  the  historj'  of  human- 
ity. When  its  author  says  that  he  might  as  well  have  entitled 
it  an  *  Introduction  to  the  History  of  France,'  because  "  logic 
and  history  "  have  proved  to  him  that  his  "glorious  country  is 
henceforth  the  pilot  of  the  vessel  of  humanity,"  and  assures  us 
that  patriotism  has  had  no  share  in  his  reaching  this  conclusion, 
we  can  only  smile  at  his  naivtU,  and  suggest  that  France  may 
find  quite  enough  to  do  in  steering  her  own  bark. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  Michelet  surveys  universal 

'  Michelet,  'Uk  Jeuneue';  Gabriel  Monod,  'Jules  Micliolot,'  1875 ;  Julot 
Simon,  'Nutioo  bUtorique  iur  K  2Iichelet,'  1877. 
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history  had  been  previously  occupied  by  Hegol.  What  he  sees 
is  in  great  part  what  Hegel  had  seen,  as  it  is  in  great  part 
what  every  eye  must  see  which  looks  from  the  same  position. 
Whether  or  not  he  borrowed  from  Hegel  I  cannot  venture  lo 
determine.  His  book  appeared  in  the  year  in  which  Hegel 
died ;  but  at  that  date  Hegel's  views  on  the  course  of  history 
were  only  known  to  the  public  by  a  very  brief  and  dry  summary 
of  them  in  his  '  Grundlinien  der  Philosopliie  des  Eeehts/ 
published  in  1821.  If  we  comparn  Michelet's  essay  witli  tliat 
summary  we  mast  fail,  I  believe,  to  find  in  any  sentence  of  the 
former  a  reflection  or  echo  of  any  expression  in  the  latter. 
And  we  cannot  reasonably  compare  it  with  any  of  the  works 
in  which  Hegel's  views  on  history  were  more  fully  expounded, 
as  these  were  all  posthumous  publications.  His  'Philosophie 
der  Qeschichte'  tirst  appeared  in  1837.  ' 

The  real  inspirer  of  Michelet  with  the  conception  tliat 
history  is  the  progressive  development  of  freedom  was  very 
probably  his  friend  Quinet,  to  whom  it  had  occurred  when 
occupied  with  the  translation  of  Herder,  as  being  a  fundamental 
truth  overlooked  by  that  author.  In  the  '  Introduction '  to  his 
translation,  published  in  1825  (i.e.,  four  years  later  than  Hegel's 
*  Philosophie  des  Rechts/  and  six  years  earlier  than  Michelet's 
essay),  Quinet  gave  eloquent  expression  to  his  opinion  that 
Herder  re(]uired  to  be  thus  corrected ;  and  that,  lo  use  hia  \ 
own  words,  "  History  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  drama  of  \ 
liberty,  the  protest  of  the  human  race  against  the  world  which 
enchaius  it,  the  triumph  of  the  infinite  over  the  fiuile,  the 
freedom  of  the  spirit,  the  reign  of  the  soul."  This  view  Quinet 
certainly  did  not  derive  from  a  knowledge  of  Hegel,  but  from 
dissatisfaction  with  Herder.  As  he  had  it,  however,  and 
expressed  it  with  the  utmost  clearness,  at  the  date  mentioned, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Michelet  got  it 
from  any  one  else.  Hegel  must  be  credited  with  the  priority 
of  conception ;  but  there  is  no  warrant  for  regarding  Quinet  or 
Michelet  as  indebted  to  him  for  the  conception. 

At  the  outset  of  the  work  now  under  consideration,  Michelet 
declares  history  to  be  the  story  of  the  interminable  war  between 

bman  and  nature,  between  the  spirit  and  matter,  liberty  and 
fatality.     He  laments  that  the  doctrine  of  fatalism  is  taking 
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possession  of  science,  philosophy,  and  histor}*.*  Pronouncing 
that  doctrine  pernicious  in  history  as  elsewhere,  he  undertakes 
to  show  that,  notwitlistanding  many  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary, history  is  the  progressive  triumpli  of  liberty.  Nature, 
he  says,  renmius  always  the  same,  but  man  changes  for  tlie 
better.  The  Alps  have  not  increased,  but  we  have  made 
a  path  across  the  Simplon.  The  winds  and  waves  are  as 
capricious  as  ever,  but  steam  has  rendered  us  independent  of 
their  caprices.  If.  following  the  course  of  the  sun  and  the 
magnetic  currents,  we  proceed  from  east  to  west,  from  India  to 
France,  the  fatal  power  of  nature  will  Iw  found  showing  itself 
less  at  each  station. 

Michelet  starts  with  India,  and  describes  man  as  there 
utterly  overpowered  by  nature — as  like  a  feeble  child  on  its 
mother's  breast,  alternately  spoiled  and  beaten,  and  iutoxicated 
rather  than  nourished  by  a  milk  too  strong  and  stimulating  for 
it.^  He  passes  onwards  to  show  us  Persia  as  tlie  country  in 
which  liberty  commences  to  manifest  itself  in  fatality.  Tlie 
Persian  discards  with  hatred  the  Hindu  multiplicity  of  goda, 
and  takes  refuse  in  fclie  thought  of  a  diWue  power  of  pure 
and  intellectual  light  which  will  eventualh'  conq^uer  the  prin- 
ciple of  darkness  and  matter.  Tlie  next  stage  is  Kgypt.  The 
very  soil  of  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile,  and  the  E<;yptian 
necessarily  fell  himself  entirely  dependent  on  nature,  yet, 
thanks  to  his  faith  in  the  Immortality  of  the  soul,  he  did  not 
wholly  sacrifice  to  it  his  personality  ;  the  aspirations  crushed 
in  this  world  betook  themselves  to  another.  Human  liberty 
next  pursues  its  course  from  Egypt  to  Judea — vvliich  is  placed 

<  In  a  note  he  expressly  Axempta  Gtiizob  from  the  reproach  of  favouring  the 
belief  in  historical  faUUsm.  He  aftorvrarda  cuncurred  with  Quinet  in  reprvaeot- 
mg  him  as  specially  censurable  on  this  ground. 

^  Michelet  U  like  Hegel  in  foUuwiag  the  course  of  the  sua,  but  aniike  him  in 
startiDg  with  India  tiisteiid  of  Chiua.  But  why.  wo  naturally  ask,  pass  over 
Chin&,  which  is  still  farther  oust  than  Tndiat  Is  it  not  because  man  is  leu 
enslaved  in  China  than  in  India,  less  the  victim  cither  of  supcrstitiun  or  of 
deepotiim  t  If  bo,  the  courBe  of  history  faiU  at  its  very  outset  to  coincide  with 
the  course  of  ilie  sun.  We  naturally  ask  also,  Why  Rhould  the  course  of  histoty 
coincide  with  the  course  of  the  sua  ?  How  comes  it  that  &eedom  should  follow 
the  auiM  path  with  an  object  the  movement  of  which  is  mechanically  neceaaitatcd  t 
U  freedom,  then,  but  an  appeaiutice,  and  really  subject  to  fatality  T  How  is  it 
that  there  is  oven  an  appearance  of  such  lubjection  1  Micbclct  givce  no  answer 
to  these  questions. 
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in  the  East  only  to  curse  it  and  all  its  creeds  in  the  name  of 
unity  and  the  spirit.  Among  the  Jews  nature  is  dethroned  iu 
ihe  sphere  of  religion,  and  God  is  recognised  as  npart  from  and 
above  nature,* 

Proceeding  with  liis  nrgwrnent,  our  antlior  points  out  that 
Asia  ia  a  comparatively  uniform  mass:  that  Europe  is  vastly 
more  articulated ;  that  it  is  consequently  more  perfectly 
organised ;  and  that  it  shows  ita  superiority  by  a  higher 
development  of  freedom.  He  compares  and  contrasts  Greece 
and  Eome  with  Asia  and  with  each  other.  Much  as  both  did — 
beautiful  as  was  the  one,  and  sublime  and  strong  as  was  the 
other — they  left  the  arts  of  peace  to  the  conquered  and  enslaved, 
and  so  that  victory  of  man  over  nature  which  is  called  industry 
was  pursued  by  them  but  a  little  way.  Kome  dreamed  that 
she  had  subdued  the  world  and  succeedeil  iu  building  up  a 
universal  and  eternal  city ;  but  the  slave,  the  barbarian,  and 
the  Christian  protested  each  in  their  own  way  tliat  she  was 
deceived,  and  each  in  their  own  way  contributed  to  destroy  the 
delusive  unity  which  bore  her  name.  Wliile  she  dreamed,  her 
physical  and  moral  dissolution  hastened  on ;  Greece  and  Asia, 
whom  she  had  vanquished  by  her  arms,  invaded  and  conquered 
her  by  their  beliefs.  Among  the  religions  which  reached  her 
from  Asia  was  one  profoundly  different  from  the  rest ;  one 
which  immolated  the  flesh  and  glorified  the  spirit,  while  the 
others  immersed  and  defiled  man  in  matter.  Tt — Christianity 
— is  still  the  only  refuge  of  a  religious  sou!.  "  L'autel  a  perdu 
ses  honneurs,  lliumanit^  s'en  ^loigne  pen  k  pen ;  niais,  je  vous 
en  prie,  oh  !  dites-Ie  moi^  si  voua  le  savez,  s'est-il  ^leve  un  autre 
autel  ? " 

After  referring  to  the  barbarian  invasions,  the  kingdom  of 
Charlemagne,  the  Crusades,  the  medieval  organisation  of  the 
Church  or  empire  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  State  or  empire  of 
force,  and  afBrming  that  the  ile,  liherty,  the  heroic  principle  of 
the  world,  has  slowly  but  gradually  triumphed,  as  is  evident 
alike  in  science,  religion,  and  industry,  Michelet  proceeds  to 


1  itichelot  wisely  orerlooka  the  fact  thnt  Judu  is  not  utuated  to  the  west  of 
Egypt.  He  winely  let«  go  confUtency,  md  90  e«ap«  erring  like  Hegel,  who, 
rather  tliui  allow  that,  freedom  could  run  in  ftny  other  than  a  «U^ht  liiie,  made 
Paloitine  an  appendage  of  Persia. 
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show  what  part  t!ie  political  persons  named  Germany,  Italy, 
England,  and  France,  have  taken  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
human  race.  This  is  much  the  most  carefully  executed  portion 
of  his  work,  and  it  is  illustrated  and  supplemented  by  very 
interesting  notes. 

He  starts  with  the  thought  that  Europe  is  a  complex 
organism,  of  which  the  unity,  soul,  and  life  are  not  in  this  or 
that  part,  but  in  the  disposition  or  relationship  and  interaction 
of  its  parts,  so  that  any  one  part,  any  one  of  its  peoples,  is  only 
to  be  understood  through  the  others.  Then  he  delineates  the 
character  of  Germany  as  it  has  expressed  itself  iu  history, 
literature,  and  manners.  The  renunciation  of  self,  the  devotion 
of  man  to  man  and  of  man  to  woman,  sympathy,  indecision, 
mysticism,  pantheism, — these  arc,  he  thinks,  iis  chief  features. 
Germany  is  "  the  India  of  Europe,  vast,  vague,  unsettled, 
prolific,  like  the  pantheistic  Proteus,  its  god." 

The  Italian  genius  he  regards  as  forming  in  almost  all 
respects  a  contrast  to  the  German  ;  as  not  less  strongly  and 
persistently  individual  and  independent  than  the  other  is  soft 
and  easily  di.scipliued.  The  Italian  cannot  consent  to  sacrifice 
his  personality  even  to  God,  and  much  less  to  man ;  he  is 
capable  of  the  highest  devotion  to  a  definite  cause  or  interest, 
but  not  to  an  individual,  nor  iu  the  service  of  a  vague  idea  or 
feeling.  He  is  the  man  of  the  city,  not  of  the  family,  or  tribe, 
or  country.  Politics,  jurisprudence,  art  of  the  kind  which  is 
passionate  yet  severe,  are  the  departments  in  which  he  excels. 
Micbelet  insists  strongly  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  Italian 
character,  its  essential  identity  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 
He  maintains  that  tlie  German  influence  on  it  has  been  but 
external  and  superficial;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  Italy  still  display  the  same  peculiarities  of 
talent  and  disposition  by  which  they  were  distinguished  iu  the 
days  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

In  Germany  and  Italy,  he  goes  on  to  say,  fatality  is  still 
strong;  moral  freedom  is  still  borne  down  by  the  powerful 
influences  of  race,  locality,  and  climate ;  in  both,  races  and 
ideas  are  imperfectly  or  unequally  mixed.  The  civilisation 
which  is  the  least  simple  and  natural,  the  most  complex  and 
artificial,  the  most  European,  the  most  human  and  freei  is  that 
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Of  France,  France  is  much  more  a  person  than  Germany 
or  Italy,  better  organised,  greatly  more  centralised, — indeed, 
France  only  has  a  true  centre  and  head.  French  genius  is 
essentially  social  and  active ;  its  beat  is  towards  war,  politics, 
argument.  What  it  seeks  in  war  is  not  selfish  gain  but 
proaelytism,  the  assimilation  of  intelligences,  the  conquest  of 
wills.  In  literature  it  displays  itself  to  most  advantage  in 
rhetoric  and  eloquence ;  it  is  unequalled  in  prose,  but  deficient  in 
poetical  feeling.  The  spirit  of  tlie  French  people  is  profoundly 
democratic,  and  has  always  been  so  in  a  large  measure. 

England  is  the  antithesis  of  France,  and  explains  France  by 
contrast.  England  is  "  human  pride  personified  in  a  people." 
Its  pride  puuishes  itself  by  internal  self-contradiction,  the 
antagonism  of  feudalism  and  industry,  two  powers  which  agree 
only  in  au  insatiable  thirst  for  gain  that  lends  to  life-weariness 
and  despair.  The  Satanic  school  is  the  most  representative 
phase  of  English  literature.  The  English  genius  is  aristocratic 
and  heroic.  England  entered  first  among  madern  nations  into 
the  field  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  but  has  no  real  love  of 
liberty.  It  wishes  liberty  without  equality,  which  is  a  selfisli 
and  impious  liberty ;  whereas  France  seeks  liberty  with  equal- 
ity, which  is  alone  a  just  and  sacred  liberty.  It  is  France, 
therefore,  which  mu.st  inaugurate  the  coming  era  of  a  new  uni- 
ty, which  will  tliia  time  be  u  free  unity.  Every  solution 
either  of  social  or  intellectual  problems  is  sterile  and  unsuc- 
cessful until  it  has  been  interpreted,  translated,  and  popular- 
ised by  France.  France  is  the  word  of  Europe  as  Greece  was 
of  Asia. 

Perhaps  few  of  tliese  positions  as  to  Germany,  Italy.  Eng- 
land, and  France  are  wholly  true ;  probably  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  are  not  far  from  being  wholly  false.  Yet  if  they 
had  been  all  true,  if  Michelet's  whole  book  had  been  irreproach- 
able both  in  its  reasonings  and  facts,  we  would  obviously  not 
have  had  a  science  of  history  before  us,  but  only  an  account 
of  a  single  aspect  of  history,  of  one  phase  of  its  development. 
Even  that  aspect  or  phase  is  merely  described,  not  explained. 
We  are  told  that  liberty  has  progressed  from  age  to  age^ 
that  nation  after  nation  has  contributed  more  or  less  to  its 
growth:  we  are  not  shown  the  course  of  causation  through 
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which,  in  each  age  and  nation,  the  result  has  been  brought 
about.  A  liue  of  thought  is  run  through  history  just  sufficient 
to  connect  the  principal  States  which  have  risen  and  fallen 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  general  truth  is  established  that 
all  the  arts  of  oppression  have  ever  been  found  insufficient 
permanently  to  prevent  the  advance  of  liberty.  This  is  a  high 
and  consoling  truth ;  one,  it  may  well  be,  than  which  history 
can  show  us  none  nobler  or  more  precious ;  but  it  wants  the 
precision  of  a  scientific  law,  and  is  certainly  insufficient  of 
itself  to  constitute  a  science.  History  shows  us  a  progressive 
realisation  of  freedom.  It  does  not  follow  that  history  is  the 
realisation  of  freedom — that  and  nothing  more.  In  the  pro- 
gressive realisation  of  freedom  there  may  be  an  historical 
truth,  yet  not  tlie  whole  truth  of  history,  not  the  definition  of 
history.  Growth  in  freedom  is  only  one  of  several  facts  all 
equally  essential  to  humanity  and  its  development.  Truth. 
beauty,  and  morality  can  no  more  be  resolved  into  freedom 
than  freedom  into  any  of  them.  Yet  they  belong  no  less  than 
it  to  the  substance  of  mind,  and  their  evolution  belongs  no  less 
than  its  to  the  substance  of  history, 
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Edgar  Quinet  was  born  at  Bourg  in  1803.'  His  father,  a" 
firm  republican,  devoted  to  scientific  research,  just,  independent, 
and  austere  in  character,  was  an  army  commissioner  under  the 
Kepublic  and  during  the  early  years  of  the  Empire.  His 
mother,  born  near  Geneva,  a  Protestant  but  of  most  catholic 
spirit,  and  a  woman  of  clear  cultured  intelligence  and  of  rare 
sweetness  and  richness  of  disposition,  was  the  centre  of  her 
son's  affections,  and  the  light  and  inspiration  of  his  early  life. 

>  The  etudent  v{  Quinet  diould  coDsult,  in  addition  to  tho  worki  wbtob  I  bftve 
brought  uudcr  review,  M.  Quiuet's  'HiBfaoire  de  arm  idte,'  '  Carrespoodeace : 
Lettres  ^  sa  m^,*  and  '  Lcttres  d'exil ' ;  Mftdame  Quinet's  '  M^moires  d'fkxil.' 
(wd  'Paris,  Journal  du  Sidge';  C.  L.  ObosaiD'H  'Edgar  Quinet,  sa  vie  ct  #00 
oeurre,'  1869  ;  Richard  Heath's  '  E^dgar  Quinet,  Uia  Karly  Life  and  Writtog*,* 
IdSI  :  and  Prof.  Dowden't  'Studies  in  Literature.'  1883.  It  would  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  literature  if  Mr  Heatb  were  to  give  ub  '  Edgar  Quinet,  Hia 
Later  Life  and  Writings,'  as  oo  one  has  treated  of  Quinet  with  muro  knowledga, 
iuaigbt,  and  aytniiathy  than  he  hai  done. 
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Both  parents  hated  Napoleon,  and  refrained  from  even  men- 
tioning his  name^  yet  their  boy  soon  became  one  of  his 
idolaters.  It  was  only  with  a  painful  stru^le,  after  he  had 
reached  middle  life  and  contributed  to  create  and  spread  the 
Napoleonic  legend,  tliat  he  was  able  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  t}Tanny  which  the  memory  of  the  Conqueror  exer- 
cised over  his  imagination.  He  was  educated  at  ChaioUes, 
Bourg,  Lyons,  and  Paris.  He  early  began  to  cultivate  poetry, 
history,  and  ]>lnlo50phy  ;  to  study  diligently  many  subjects ;  to 
read  the  best  books  in  various  languages ;  and  to  form  literary 
projects.  As  he  began,  so  he  continued.  His  whole  life  was  a 
course  of  self-education,  carried  on  through  meditation,  the 
study  of  books,  the  close  observation  of  events,  and  foreign 
travel.  His  pen  was  seldom  at  rest,  and  its  products  were  very 
varied — poems,  political  pamphlets,  lustories,  impressions  of 
travel,  philosophical  and  theological  disquisitions,  (fee. 

In  1823  an  Englisli  ti-anslatiou  of  Herder's  *  Philosophy  of 
the  History  of  Humanity  '  fell  into  Quinet's  hands.  It  led  him 
to  learn  German,  and  to  translate  the  work  of  Herder  into 
French.  This  translation  (1825-27),  prefaced  by  an  able  Intro- 
duction, was  his  lirst  publication  of  importance.  In  1827-2S  he 
was  m  Germany,  and  deeply  immersed  in  the  study  of  German 
philosophy,  literature,  and  art,  intimate  with  Creutzer,  occupied 
with  Schelling,  and  enthusiastic  over  Tieck.  When  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1827  he  published  an  *  Essai  sur  les  ceuvres  de  Herder.' 
As  this  *  Essai '  and  the  *  Introduction  a  la  philosophie  de 
I'histoire,'  not  only  show  us  how  thoroughly  lie  liad  adopted 
and  assimilated  what  was  true  in  Herder,  but  exhibit  to  us  his 
ovm  historical  piiilosophy  in  a  general  form  and  al  its  earliest 
stage,  they  demand  from  us  special  attention. 

Quinet  may  almost  be  said  to  have  found  himself  in  Herder ; 
to  have  had  himself  revealed  to  himself  by  Herder's  book  as  iu 
a  mirror.  Herder  is  in  some  measure  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
he  has  attempted  and  accomplished.  He  accepted  Herder's 
central  thoughts  as  his  principles.  Herder's  aims  as  his  own 
purposes.  He  thus  came  to  the  study  of  history  with  the  same 
comprehensive  conception  as  Herder  of  man's  relation  to  nature 
and  of  humanity  in  itself,  and  with  the  same  catholic  spirit. 
Almost  all  that  is  true  iu  Herder  is  presupposed  in  Quinet. 
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But  there  was  a  weak  side,  au  element  of  error,  in  Herder. 
He  was  riyht  in  holding  that  all  nature  is  related  to  man,  and 
conditional  of  the  history  of  man ;  but  wrong  in  that  he  exag- 
gerated tlie  power  of  nature  over  man,  and  left  the  impression 
that  the  moral  world  is  only  the  product  of  the  natural  world. 
the  laws  of  liiatory  simply  the  laws  of  nature  manifesting  them- 
selves through  a  jmrticular  organism.  Quinet,  however,  was 
even  from  the  first  no  servile  disciple  of  Herder,  but  a  free 
critic  and  impartial  judge  as  well  as  a  disciple,  and  he  not  only 
never  fell  into  this  fp-ave  error,  but  assigned  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  its  antagonistic  truth.  He  founds  on  the  truth 
which  is  in  Herder,  but  at  least  as  much  on  the  truth  which 
Herder  overlooks.  Far  from  regardijig  human  history  as  merely 
natural  history  {eine  reine  dfaturqesehichte],  lie  insists  that  there 
is  in  it  a  something  altogether  peculiar  and  distinctive — a  aome- 
thing  nowhere  found  in  nature,  but  which  struggles  against, 
subdues,  and  uses  nature.  What  this  something  is  we  know 
and  can  name,  because  we  have  it  within  us  and  can  feel  it. 
Tt  is  the  Will.  The  Will  which  we  are  conscious  of  in  our- 
selves, and  in  \artue  of  wliich  we  resist  tlie  force  of  circum- 
stances, the  seductions  and  oppression  of  society,  was  also  in 
our  earliest  ancestors,  to  render  them  capable  of  resisting  the 
tyranny  of  physical  nature.  When  Cato  slew  himself  in  order 
to  escape  from  a  world  where  he  could  no  longer  be  his  own 
master,  when  More,  and  Kussell,  and  others  ascended  the 
scaffold  for  a  cause  which  they  deemed  worthy  of  their  blood, 
their  actions  may  have  been  more  heroic  than  tliat  of  the  first 
man  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  free-will,  confronted  unintel- 
ligent nature,  and  strove  to  determine  his  own  future;  bub 
although  diOerent  in  form,  these  two  orders  of  action  were  one 
in  principle,  alike  springing  from  the  activity  of  the  mind 
itself.  This  internal  self-actiWty  is  no  prodigy  which  heaven 
creates  for  a  day  and  never  renews,  is  no  special  gift  conferred 
only  on  highly  favoured  individuals,  but  what  is  most  essential 
in  man  and  the  root  of  all  his  histor}'.  TiisUny  i»  from  begin- 
ning to  end  the  development  and  display  of  liberty,  the  con- 
tinuous protestation  of  the  mind  of  the  Imman  race  against  the 
world  which  oppresses  and  enchains  it,  the  process  through 
which  the  soul  gradually  secures  and  realises  its  frcL^dom. 
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Thus  regarding  history  as  the  manifestation  of  free-will, 
Quinet  pronounces  against  subjecting  it  to  any  rigid  formula. 
Its  course  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  tortuous ;  instead  of  moving 
direct  to  its  end,  it  has  gone  back  upon  itself  a  hundred  tiiues. 
There  is.  however,  a  general  movemeut  which  is  on  the  whole 
upward  and  onward.  The  Mc  only  !:frBdually  disengages  itself 
from  the  universe  which  surrounds  it,  as  the  sculptor  only 
gradually  disengages  from  his  block  of  marblo  the  image  which 
originally  existed  merely  within  himself.  It  rejects  by  degrees 
all  that  is  foreign  to  itself,  all  that  is  contrary  to  a  complete 
display  of  its  nature,  to  perfect  freedom.  It  progresses  in  a 
path  which  is  substantially  a  vast  and  unending  evolution  from 
the  general  to  the  particular. 

Human  personality  at  first  diffuses  itself  through  the  im- 
mensities of  space  and  time,  animating  with  its  own  life  the 
wandering  hosts  of  heaven,  the  mighty  seas,  the  teeming  earth, 
the  mountains,  forests,  and  floods.  In  this  stage  of  liis  exist- 
ence^^ne  which  may  be  studied  in  India — man,  embracing 
all,  adoring  all,  forgetting  only  himself,  has  a  cosmogony  and 
a  theogouy,  but  no  proper  history.  Withdrawing  from  the 
waste  vagueness  of  the  physical  universe,  tlie  spirit  then  pro- 
ceeds to  confine  itself  in  empires — Media,  Persia,  Egypt,  Assyiia 
— with  which  its  existence  is  so  bound  up  that  it  has  no  indi- 
vidual force  or  worth.  Another  step,  and  personality,  although 
still  half  confounded  with  the  city  and  borrowing  thence  its 
vigour,  is  seen  to  have  gained  greatly  by  concentration.  With 
Greece  and  Kome  the  city  is  broken,  and  now  the  Me,  the 
spirit,  alone  with  itself,  tinds  in  itself  an  infinity  surpassing 
that  with  which  it  started,  the  true  infinity,  the  Christian 
universe.  This  infinite  it  again  proceeds  to  divide,  to  analyse, 
seeking  to  explain  and  derive  it  wholly  from  its  own  self. 
Hence  the  KeformatioDr  Cartesianism,  the  Kevolution  have 
been,  and  an  unknown  future  will  be.  Humanity  wanders 
like  Ulysses  from  land  to  land,  from  sea  to  sea,  from  adventure 
to  adventure,  in  quest  of  a  lost  home.  Impelled  and  guided 
by  an  invisible  hand  and  divine  instincts,  it  never  rests  long 
content  in  any  dwelling-place.  India  and  China,  Babylon, 
Palmyra,  Ecbataua,  Mempliis,  Athens,  Rome,  and  other  coun- 
tries and  cities,  it  haa  lodged  in  for  some  hour  of  its  life,  some 
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age  of  time ;  but  Ending  in  none  of  them  what  it  sought, 
has  forsakeu  them  one  after  aaother,  and  is  still  in  search  of 
its  Ithaca. 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  Quinet*8  attaching  the  im- 
poitance  whioh  he  does  to  the  fact  of  will  or  personality  in 
history,  that  he  should  strongly  insist  on  the  necessity  of  every 
man  who  would  understand  history  studying  his  own  nature. 
He  wlio  would  compreiieud  the  life  of  a  hero,  or  of  a  nation,  or 
of  humanity,  must  seek  the  principles  of  explanation  within 
himself.  He  has  there  the  key  to  all  history.  If  we  would 
give  a  true  basis  to  historic  science,  we  must  "start  from  the 
narrow  sphere  of  the  individual  Me,  and  thence  ascend^  step 
by  step,  along  the  succession  of  empires  and  peoples,  up  to 
the  hut  of  Evander,  the  tent  of  Jacob,  and  the  palm-tree  of 
Zoroaster." 

In  1829,  Quinet  was  in  Greece,  as  member  of  a  scientific 
commission  sent  to  explore  the  Morea;  in  1832-33  he  travelled 
in  Italy ;  and  in  1834  he  was  again  in  Germany.  Wherever  he 
went,  it  was  not  as  an  ordinary  sight^seer,  but  as  an  earnest 
and  sympathetic  student  of  nature,  of  historical  monuments,  of 
literature,  of  men  and  their  ways.  Tlie  fruits  of  his  travels  in 
the  years  indicated,  and  of  those  in  later  years,  have  not  been 
lost  to  posterity.  They  have  gone  to  enrich  a  number  of 
admimble  and  important  writings  which  have  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  modern  thought.  The  writinj^s  to  which 
I  refer  have  for  their  common  aim  to  show  the  significance  of 
natiunality  in  itself  and  iiL  relation  to  cosmopolitanism ;  to  ex- 
plain and  delineate  the  spirit  and  characteristics  of  the  national- 
ities of  Europe  ;  and  to  stir  up  in  the  peoples  of  Europe  a  sense 
both  of  tlieir  own  rights  and  of  their  duties  to  one  another. 
Nowhere  else  has  the  fraternity  of  nations  been  more  sympathet- 
ically and  effectively  inculcated.  Modem  Greece,  Koumania, 
Poland,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  have  good  reason  to  liouour  his 
name.  His  ardent  patriotism  was  singularly  free  from  jealousy 
and  exclusiveuess ;  his  love  of  France  only  helped  him  the 
more  fully  to  realise  the  sacrcdness  of  the  independence  and 
rights  even  of  the  weakest  among  the  peoples.^ 

■  No  mftu  has  doDe  more  than  Quiuet  to  delineate  and  explain  the  iptrit  and 
cbaracteruticfl  of  the  u&tiouRlitiea  of  Europe.     In  proof  it  ia  suHideiit  to  refer  to 
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In  1839,  Quinet  became  Professor  of  F-oreign  Literatures  of 
the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  Lyons  ;  and  as  such  delivered,  during 
the  years  1839  and  1840,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Civilisa- 
tions of  Antiquity.  It  contained  the  materials  out  of  which  he 
composed  hia*G^nie  des  ReHgiona/  published  in  1841.  In  this 
work  he  has  carefully  developed  an  idea  which  he  regarded  as 
of  prime  importance  to  the  right  understanding  of  history :  the 
idea  that  the  fundamental  and  generative  principle  in  civilisn- 
tion  is  the  religious  principle  ;  that  the  political  form  assumed 
by  society  is  universally  determined  by  its  religious  beliefs, 
and  moulded  on  its  religious  institutions.  He  insists  that  what 
raises  man  above  an  animal  subject  to  mere  natural  laws  and 
forces,  and  by  uniting  man  to  man  originates  Bociety,  is  the 
apprehension  of  divinity ;  that  the  fetich  assembles  around 
it  the  tribe,  and  a  national  god  brings  forth  a  nation;  that 
religious  unity  fouuds  political  unity ;  and  that  all  the  revolu- 
tions which  have  taken  place  in  the  social  relations  of  human 
beings  have  been  owing  to  the  modification  of  their  thoughts 
about  God.  Later  works — '  Le  Christianisme  et  la  Revolution 
fraugaise,'  '  Les  J^suites/  '  L'LTltramontanisme,'  and  '  La  Revo- 
lution'— are  pervaded  by  the  same  principle,  and  apply  it  to  the 
elucidation  of  medieval  and  modem  civilisation.  The  liighest 
point  of  view  from  which  the  works  of  this  group  can  be  sur- 
veyed collectively,  and  in  connection,  is  a.s  an  attempted  de- 
monstration of  the  doctrine  that  the  idea  of  divinity  is  the 
root  of  civilisation,  (lud  the  gradual  apprehension  of  that  idea 
the  regulative  principle  of  the  history  of  civilisation.  Quinet 
was  not  the  first  to  avow  the  doctrine.  It  had  previously  found 
some  measure  of  expression  through  Ficbte,  Baader,  and  Krause, 
Goerres  and  Steffens,  Schelling  and  Hegel,  &c.  To  some  extent 
it  underlay  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Theocratic  School.  It 
first  received  from  Quinet,  however,  its  adequate  historical  proof 
and  illustration. 

In  1841,  he  was  transferred  from  Lyons  to  a  chair  of  Southern 
Literature,  instituted  expressly  for  him  at  the  College  of  France. 

the  foUowui}(  worki:  in  vol.  W.  of  bis  'CEuTrce  Completes,'  "Lei  lUroiutioDa 
d'ltalie  ;"  ia  vol.  v.,  "  La  Grice  modeme,"  "Maniix  tie  Sainte  Atdegonde,"  and 
'*  Fondation  do  U  RiipuUique  dea  Provincca-UuiM  ; "  iu  vi,,  "  Lea  RoumainB,"  and 
"AUemagDe  et  Itolie  ;"  id  ix.^  *'Mes  yacancea  en  Eepagne  ;"  and  in  xL,  "K«vcil 
d'un  graod  Peuple." 
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His  teaching  excited  great  enthusiasm  among  the  students  of 
Paris,  but  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  clerical  party  and 
the  Grovernment     He  was  susjieuded  From  his  office  in  1845, 
about  two  years  before  his  friend  Michelet  was  similarly  silenced. 
In  1848,  he  was  among  the  first  to  enter  the  Tuiluries,  gun  in 
hand.      He  was  restored  by  the  Republic  to  his  chair,  and 
chosen  by  the  electors  of  his  native  district  to  represent  them 
in  the  National  Assembly,     From  1848  to  1851  he  laboured 
by  speech  and  writinj(  to  prevent  the  faults  committed  by  his 
own  party,  and  to  counteract  the  operations  of  anarchists  and 
reactionists.     He  did  what  he  could  to  prevent  that  wicked  act, 
the  French  expedition  to  Rome.     He  foresaw  the  triumph  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  as  he  had  foreseen  the  fall  of  T>ouis  Philippe. 
The  coup  d'etat   cast  him  into  exile;  and   for  twenty  years 
it  was  his  lot  to  sufler  those  pains  which  none  but  the  ban- 
ished patriot  himself  con  know.     Sustained,  however,  by  a  good 
conscience  and  by  the  perfect  sympathy  of  the  worthy  com- 
panion of  his  life,  he  laboured  without  ceasing  through  all  these 
weary  years  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen  and  of  his 
race. 

Of  the  writings  which  he  published  during  his  exile  several 
directly  relate  to  the  Philosophy  of  History.  The  first  two  re- 
quiring to  be  mentioned  are  specially  occupied  with  the  history 
of  France.  One  of  them  is  the  article  published  in  the  *  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes'  (Janv.  1856)  under  the  title  "  Philosophie 
de  THistoire  de  France;"  the  other,  'Ia  R*?volution,*  is  an 
elaborate  work,  the  product  of  ten  years'  labour.  Both  grew 
out  of  their  author's  meditations  on  the  national  demoralisation 
Waible  iu  the  collapse  of  the  Republic  and  the  rise  of  the  Second 
Kmpire.  The  review  article,  owing  to  its  wider  scope,  has  the 
greater  claim  on  our  attention. 

It  was  an  eloquent  and  iukpassioned  protest  against  the 
dominant  historical  philosophy  in  France,  as  from  beginning  to 
end  an  affirmation  of  the  fatalism  of  facts,  and  a  denial  of  the 
claims  of  justice  in  estimating  the  character  of  national  events. 
That  philosophy  is  affirmed  to  be  at  once  a  symptom  and  cause 
of  the  sickness  of  society  in  France.  Nations,  it  is  said,  had 
irretrievably  fallen  much  more  frequently  through  their  in- 
fatuated faith  in  false  ideas,  or  infatuated  rejection  of  the  truth, 
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than  through  the  power  of  their  eueniiee :  and  as  France  was 
cherishiug  a  number  of  grave  errors  regarding  her  own  past,  slie 
was  in  Imminent  danger,  if  every  man  who  could  use  a  pen  did 
not  come  forward  in  defence  of  the  simple  tnith  which  was  dis- 
carded and  dishonoured ;  if  every  thoughtful  Frenchman  were 
not  willing  to  have  his  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  and  loyally 
sacrifice  for  his  country  his  errors  in  history,  philo3ophy,  and 
science.  But  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  pernicious  oi  these 
errors  is  an  immoral  historical  optimism,  which  rests  on  two 
sophisms  that  have,  unfortunately,  come  to  be  accepted  aa 
axioms :  viz,,  that  despotism  leads  to  liberty,  and  thtit  men 
always  do  tlie  opposite  of  wliat  they  suppose  they  are  doing. 

This  doctrinarian  optimism  M.  Quinct  has  described  as  ap- 
plied to  the  history  of  France,  in  a  way  which  may  be  tlms 
summarised.  At  the  very  commencement  of  French  history 
it  is  found  pronouncing  the  Gauls  incapable  of  self-education, 
of  self -civilisation  J  and  vindicating  their  conquerors  in  the 
name  of  the  future  of  France  and  of  humanity.  It  teaches 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  progress  of  both,  tliat  the  Gauls 
sliould  first  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Romans,  and  after- 
wards, along  with  the  Romans,  by  the  Franks;  that  not  other- 
wise than  through  violence  and  slavery  could  order  and  freedom 
be  reached.  In  a  word,  it  begins  by  justifying  conquest, 
rej^resenting  wrong  as  necessary,  might  aa  inherently  right, 
and  thus  discrediting,  as  far  as  it  can,  the  holy  idea  of  justice. 
As  it  begins,  so  it  continues.  It  maintains  that  it  was  most 
fortunate  that  the  Albigenses  and  "Waldenses,  and  other  pro- 
testers against  Papal  and  feudal  tyranny,  who,  even  in  the 
twelfth  century,  proclaimed  such  great  truths  as  that  every 
believer  is  a  priest,  did  not  succeed,  and  that  their  ideas  were 
efifaced  in  blood,  till  the  world,  some  generations  later,  was 
prepared  for  them.  Thus  it  makes  irrational  any  such  thing 
as  pity  for  the  fate  of  the  \'ictims  of  Toulouse  and  Beziers. 
It  maintains  equally  that  the  success  of  the  struggles  of  the 
provinces,  the  communes,  and  the  third  estate,  which  began  so 
early  and  terminated  so  lat«,  would  in  every  case  have  been 
disastrous  to  France;  and  that,  in  fact,  France  owes  its  very 
existence,  and  almost  all  its  greatness  and  glory,  to  the  victory 
of  the  monarchy  over  these  opponents,  the  victory  of  unity  and 
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despotism  over  liberty  and  self-government.  Wlien  it  comes 
to  deal  with  the  struggles  which  arose  out  of  the  spread  of  the 
principles  of  the  Keformation,  instead  of  acknowledging  that 
France  went  grievously  wrong  in  rejecting  Protestantism, — 
that  her  policy  with  regard  to  the  new  faith,  under  Francis  I., 
and  Henry  III.,  and  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  IV.,  and  Richelieu, 
and  Louis  XIV.,  was  at  once  unjust  and  foolish,  criminal  and 
pernicious,— it  pretends  that  the  real  significance  of  the  wars 
of  rehgion^  and  of  the  measures  pursued  relative  to  the  Be- 
formed,  was  not  whether  France  -should  be  Protestant  or 
Catliolic,  but  whether  it  should  he  feudal  or  monarchical;  and 
that,  as  the  triumph  of  Protestanti.sm  would  have  involved  the 
victory  of  the  nobles  over  the  crown,  and  the  recovery  of  tbeir 
medieval  powers  and  privileges,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  France,  tlmt  Protestantism  should  be  defeated  and 
suppressed.  Arrived  at  the  age  of  I^ouis  XIY.,  it  salutes  it 
with  boundless  enthusiasm,  as  the  glorious  consummation  of 
all  the  bloodshed,  and  usurpations,  and  oppression  of  the 
centuries  which  preceded  it,  as  the  end  which  sanctified  all 
the  means  which  led  to  it,  as  the  crowning  of  the  edifice  of 
centralised  authority.  It  finds  a  place  for  the  Revolution  on 
the  ground  that  freedom  ought  to  be  developed  after  authority, 
but  justifies  all  the  governments  which  followed,  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  occupied  in  organising  those  liberties  whicli  the 
Bevolution  proclaimed.  From  first  to  last,  it  finds  that  France 
has  committed  no  folly,  and  perpetrated  no  wrong ;  that  what 
ought  to  have  been  has  always  been  ;  that  the  successful  cause 
has  uniformly  been  a  just  cause. 

From  this  whole  view  of  French  history,  which  he  regards 
as  the  official  and  universally  accepted  view — that  taught  in 
every  school  where  French  history  was  taught  at  all — Quinet 
dissents  and  protests,  severely,  and  almost  violently.  Franoe, 
he  maintains,  far  from  showing  herself  either  infallible  or 
impeccable,  really  erred  and  sinned  grievously,  preferred  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  sowed  for  herself  the  seeds  of  a  vast  harvest 
of  evils,  in  the  instances  referred  to,  and  many  others,  where 
historical  doctrinarianism  vindicates  her  conduct.  And  the 
first  act  of  her  regenerntiou,  he  declares,  must  be  that  she  con- 
fess her  sins  and  repent  of  the  iniquities  of  her  fathers. 
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An  attack  so  direct,  so  sweeping,  and  so  little  conciliator}% 
on  what  was  widely  accepted  oa  established  historical  doctrine, 
naturally  excited  considerable  anger,  wliich  found  vent  in 
counter-protestation.  It  was  not  shown,  however,  and  could 
not,  I  believe,  be  shown,  to  be  other  than  substantially  just 
and  greatly  needed.  Historical  optimism  is  an  evil  so  subtle 
and  seductive,  that  perhaps  few  historians  in  any  country  do 
not  occasionally,  and  to  some  extent,  yield  to  its  influence,  while 
it  wholly  masters  and  possesses  many  without  their  being 
aware  that  such  is  the  case.  Any  historical  philosophy  wliich 
commits  itself  to  an  absolute  or  unconditional  defence  of  social 
institutions  as  they  are,  which  identifies  the  real  of  any  given 
time  with  the  rational,  must  be  optimistic,  fatalistic;  must 
identify  the  real  with  the  rational  throughout  all  time.  For 
the  present  is  tlie  necessary  product  of  tlie  past.  The  present 
could  not  have  been  precisely  what  it  is  had  not  the  past  been 
precisely  what  it  was.  The  true  and  adequate  explanation  of 
any  social  fact  or  institution  can  be  found  only  in  its  actual 
historical  antecedents,  and  will  be  found  there.  But  if  we 
absolutely  approve  the  end,  it  is  absurd  not  to  approve  the 
means  which  necussarily  led  to  it.  If  we  accept,  for  example, 
as  the  best  thing  which  could  have  happened  to  France,  pre- 
cisely what  happened,  in  the  early  and  complete  triumph  of 
the  monarchy  over  its  enemies,  in  the  centralisation  of  all 
powers  in  the  hand  of  the  king,  it  is  utterly  unreasonablR  to 
regret  the  measures  which  arrested,  say,  the  south  of  France 
in  that  career  of  national  development,  of  independent  religious 
tliought,  and  independent  literary  activity,  on  which  it  entered 
so  early, — or  any  of  the  other  measures,  however  sanguinary 
and  treacherous,  by  which  local  independence,  and  personal, 
political,  and  reHgious  liberties,  were  crushed  down  and  rooted 
out.  The  historian  is,  in  fact,  in  all  circumstances,  in  danger 
of  confounding  the  necessary  connection  which  he  finds  between 
institutions  and  their  antecedents,  with  the  moral  necessity 
which  ia  a  moral  justification,  or  the  physical  necessity  which 
takes  away  moral  responsibility ;  and  the  historical  philosopher 
who  sets  to  work  with  the  political  aims  which  Hegel  had  as 
regards  Germany,  and  Guizot  as  regards  France,  leaves  himself 
not  even  a  chance  of  escape.     Guizot  by  no  means  escaped 
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without  injury,  although  he  did  not  drive  his  bark  ou  the  rock 
with  full  sail,  like  Hegel  or  his  own  friend  and  collea^jue, 
Cousin.  He  did  not  explicitly  maintain  that  the  real  world 
of  history  was  just  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  he  suggested  that 
conclusion.  He  did  not  censure  the  instinctive  protests  of 
conscience  against  triumphant  wrong  as  "  subjective  faults 
finding  " ;  but  the  whole  drift  of  his  reasoning  tended  to  prove 
that  the  wrong  had  a  right  to  be  triumpliant,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  unfortunate  for  humanity  if  events  had  occurred  in 
a  way  which  would  have  pleased  conscience  bett«n  He  found 
each  event  necessar}'  to  that  which  had  succeeded  it,  onwards 
to  a  state  of  things  which  he  regarded  with  complete  satisfac- 
tion, and  virtually  justified  the  entire  aeries,  on  account  of  this 
necessary  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents. 
The  accusation  brought  by  M.  Quinefc  against  the  doctrinarian 
philosophy  of  history  was  thus  not  irrelevant,  not  misapplied. 

Wliere,  however,  was  tho  logical  error  committed  by  doctrin- 
arian historical  philosophers  ?  It  lay  in  two  things.  The  first 
was  the  accepting  any  actual  state  of  society  as  a  state  of 
realised  reason.  The  real  in  history  is  never  the  rational,  but 
only  more  or  less  of  au  approximation  to  the  rational,  never 
identical  with,  but  only  participant  in,  reason.  No  fact,  no 
group  of  facts,  no  social  state,  has  that  absolute  goodness  in 
virtue  of  which  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  end  which  justifies 
the  means  absolutely  necessary  to  attain  it.  We  can  always 
ask,  Might  society  not  have  been  better,  and  would  it  not  have 
been  better,  had  antecedent  acts  and  events  been  better?  But 
that  is  what  the  doctrinarians  never  ask.  They  accept  a 
certain  state  of  society  as  above  criticism,  as  entirely  con- 
formed to  the  standard  of  reason,  and  then  show  that  it  was 
precisely  what  the  actual  past  was  capable  of  producing. 
Their  primary  assumption  is  erroneous.  Let  any  state  of 
society  be  critically  examined,  and  its  defects  and  evils  will 
testify  to  what  the  crimes  of  the  past  have  done  for  it 
M.  Gnizot  had  no  difficvilty  in  showing  that  what  M.  Quinet* 
giving  expression  to  the  natural  voice  of  human  conscience,  has 
denounced  as  crimes,  were  the  steps  which  led  to  the  early 
unification  of  France  and  the  centralisation  of  power  in  the 
person  of  the  monarch ;  and  these  results  he  was  entitled  to 
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hold  haJ  l>een  in  many  respects  l>ene6cial  to  France,  and 
probably  the  cliief  reasons  why  she  so  early  became  the  leading 
nation  in  Europe ;  but  he  ought  not  to  have  overluoked  as  lie 
did  the  debtor  side  of  the  account,  the  terrible  price  which 
France  has  already  paid,  and  must  still  pay,  for  the  glories  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  advantages  of  adniiuistrative  centralisa- 
tion. Otherwise  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  France  might  have  been  mucli  happier  and  stronger  if 
her  history  had  been  quite  other  than  it  was;  if  the  natural 
development  of  the  different  divisions  of  France  had  not 
been  violently  arrested ;  if  liberty  had  earlier  been  more 
successful;  if  Protestantism  had  conquered  as  it  deserved;  if 
unification  had  been  later,  and  centralisation  less  complete. 

The  second  error  implied  in  historical  optimism  was  the 
failing  to  reoogni^jc  that  freedom  of  choice  and  actio  u  is  com- 
patible with  necessary  connection  between  historical  pheno- 
mena. That  the  present  is  precisely  what  the  past  has  made 
it  is  true;  but  not  more  true  than  that  the  men  of  the  past 
had  it  in  their  power  every  hour  so  to  act  as  would  have  given 
us  a  different  present.  We  do  not  need  to  deny  the  connection 
between  actions  and  their  eftects  to  be  necessary  because  we 
hold  actions  to  be  free;  and  it  is  only  actions  and  their  effects 
wliich  history  sliows  us.  Necessity  runs  through  actual  history 
from  beginning  to  end,  yet  actual  history  rests  on  free  choice 
from  beginning  to  end;  on  choice  out  of  many  possibilities, 
some  better  and  some  worse.  It  is  from  ignoring  this  latter 
fact,  from  confining  their  regards  solely  to  actuality,  that  so 
many  historical  philosophers  have  found  in  their  systema  no 
room  for  conscience. 

Quinet,  then,  performed  excellent  service  by  insisting  on  the 
rights  of  conscience  in  relation  to  historical  speculation.  Per- 
haps it  would  not  have  hurt  his  own  cause,  and  it  would  only 
have  been  just  to  his  opponents,  if  he  had  acknowledged  that 
his  objections  applied  less  to  the  substance  of  their  historical 
philosophy  than  to  assumptions  associated  with  it.  Suppose 
all  that  he  has  urged  against  the  historical  philosophy  of 
Gui^ot,  for  example,  to  hold  true,  the  value  of  that  philosophy 
as  an  explanation  of  the  actual  course  of  events  remains  in- 
tact    The  optimism  and  fatalism  implied  in  it  must  go,  if 
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Quinet  be  right;  but  these  will  not  carry  away  with  them 
any  of  its  explanations  as  to  how  fact  gave  rise  to  fact, 
how  social  revolutions  succeeded  one  another,  in  the  history 
of  France. 

'  La  Kcvolution '  (1865)  is  much  less  a  history  than  a  philo- 
sophical study  on  history.  It  is  a  remarkably  able  attempt  to 
understand  and  judge  the  Kevolution;  to  ascertain  precisely 
what  was  aimed  at  by  it;  to  discriminate  between  the  good 
and  the  evil  in  it ;  to  assign  to  its  various  parties  and  agents 
only  wliat  they  were  really  responsible  for;  and  to  show  why 
it  liad  deplurably  failed  to  realise  the  hopes  In  which  it  orig- 
inated. By  writers  like  Lamartine  and  Michelet  the  Revela- 
tion had  beeu  treated  as  a  sort  of  sacred  mystery  and  di%'ine 
incarnation,  an  object  of  faith  and  adoration,  rather  tlian  as 
simply  an  historical  and  human  phenomenon  which  should  be 
judged  of  conformably  to  tbe  ordinarj'  laws  of  historical,  ra- 
tional, and  moral  criticism.  Quinet  was  as  sincerely  attached 
as  they  were  to  what  he  deemed  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; but  1852  convinced  him  of  thu  folly  of  looking  at  the 
Revolution  itself  through  the  medium  of  sentiment  and  imag- 
ination. Hence  he  souglit  in  the  work  mentioned  to  exhibit  it 
solely  iu  the  light  of  reality,  reason,  and  conscience;  to  clear 
away  the  legends  which  had  grown  up  as  to  Girondists  aud 
Jacobins;  to  uumask  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  other 
popular  heroes ;  and  to  expose  the  errors  and  crimes  which  had 
been  committed,  to  account  for  them,  and  to  trace  their  oon- 
sequences.  A  book  so  thoroughly  honest,  dispelling  so  many 
illusions  and  shattering  so  many  idols,  necessarily  gave  wide 
offence ;  but  it  was  immensely  useful. 

At  tbe  same  time  it  was  not  without  defects.  Its  author, 
holding  that  a  political  and  social  revolution  must  depend  on 
a  religious  revolution,  and  that  the  principles  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism were  irreconcilable  with  those  of  the  French  Revolution, 
was  naturally  led  to  discuss  at  length  the  ways  in  which  the 
men  of  1789  and  1703  dealt  with  the  religious  question.  The 
discussion  occupies  two  books  of  his  work,  and  is  the  portion 
of  it  which  has  attracted  most  attention.  It  is  ingenious,  and 
abounds  in  excellent  observations  and  suggestions ;  but  it  is 
inconclusive.    The  general  finding  impUed  is  that  the  politi- 
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cians  of  the  Revolutiou,  eveii  although  not  Protestants  by 
conviction,  should,  in  order  to  counteract  and  destroy  Cathol- 
icism, have  established  Protestftntisra  as  the  national  religion 
of  France.  But  it  was  surely  most  excusable  that  those  of 
tbpin  who  were  not  Protestants  should  not  have  seen  huw  this 
could  be  their  duty.  There  were  more  atheists  and  deists 
than  Protestants  among  the  lenders  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. Tlie  former  naturally  sought  to  establish  atheism  (U 
culte  de  la  raison) ;  the  latter  deistn  (/e  culte  de  I'^tre  Sii/yr^me). 
They  failed.  If  Protestants,  and  especially  if  merely  pretended 
Protestants,  had  tried  to  establish  Protestantism,  they  must 
equally  have  failed.  The  faith  of  a  nation  cannot  be  altered 
of  a  sudden  or  at  will.  By  merely  political  devices  no  great 
religious  changes  can  be  effected. 

Further.  Quinet  ignored  to  a  regrettable  extent  the  most 
obvious  and  powerful  of  all  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
French  Revolution:  the  toleration  and  encouragement  given 
in  it  to  violence  and  crime,  to  brutal  and  sanguinary  mobs, 
to  conspirators  and  ruffians.  None  of  its  chiefs  showed  any 
adequate  sense  of  the  importance  of  law,  morality,  and  order 
to  society.  ^Vll  its  parties  connived  at  and  countenanced  dis- 
orders and  excesses,  the  most  hateful  in  lliemselves  and  the 
most  dangerous  to  society,  when  they  seemed  to  tend  to  their 
own  political  advantage.  Those  aspects  of  the  Revolution  on 
which  Taine  has  almost  exclusively  dwelt,  Quinet  has  almost 
entirely  overlooked. 

Tn  the  seventh  year  of  his  exile  Quinet  left  Belgium,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  Switzerland,  settling  at  Veytaux,  near 
Montreux  and  Chillon,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Isolated  from 
society,  he  made  the  Alps  his  companions,  questioned  them  as 
to  their  secrets,  and  studied  the  liistory  of  the  earth.  Natui-e. 
which  "never  betrays  the  heart  that  loves  her,"  rejuvenated 
his  spirit,  invigorated  his  mind,  and  opened  up  to  him  new 
vistas  of  thought. 

He  soon  saw  that  the  inquiries  which  now  engaged  him  were 
not  alien  to  those  with  which  he  had  hitherto  been  occupied, 
but  intimately  connected  with  them ;  and  he  set  himself  to 
trace  out  the  relations  between  them.  For  ten  years  he  was 
thua  employed.      The   conclusions  at  which   he  arrived  are 
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presented  in  the  work  which  he  himself  calls  "  the  ripe  fruit  of 
his  life  "— '  La  Creation  '  (2  vols..  1870). 

This  work,  so  admirable  by  the  simplicity  of  its  plan,  the 
grandeur  of  iminy  of  its  ideas,  the  vividness  and  inipressiveness 
of  its  descriptions,  the  serenity  of  its  tone,  and  the  beauties  of 
its  style,  gives  a  synthetic  view  of  nature  and  humanity  as  they 
appear  in  the  light  of  modern  science  and  of  rational  specula- 
tion. Its  essential  conception  is  that  the  history  of  nature 
enlightens  that  of  man,  and  the  history  of  man  that  of  nature; 
that  these  two  species  of  history  exemplify  the  same  laws,  and 
that  the  sciences  conversant  witli  tliem  must  follow  the  same 
method;  that,  although  naturalists  and  historians  have  long 
worked  apart,  without  mutual  recognitibn  or  understanding 
indifferent  or  hostile,  they  have  at  length  met,  found  themselves 
to  have  been  engaged  iu  the  same  task,  exchanged  their  torches, 
and  combined  their  forces ;  and  that  they  will  henceforth  be 
powerful  and  successful  in  the  measure  iliat  they  consciously 
realise  tlieir  alliance.  Tu  awaken,  deepen,  and  guide  this 
consciousness,  is  the  main  aim  of  the  book. 

The  pictures  of  geological  epochs  in  books  ili.-v.  are  brilliant 
products  of  a  constructive  imagination  which  had  been  long 
exercised  in  the  sphere  of  history,  and  which  submitted  itself 
to  scientific  control.  In  order  to  compose  them  Quiuet  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Alphonse 
de  CandoUe,  Pictet  de  la  Rive,  Oswald  Heer,  Agassiz,  Lyell, 
Barwiu,  Huxley,  and  other  great  palajontologiats  and  naturalists. 
They  form  au  appropriate  and  magnificent  introduction  to  what 
he  has  to  say  of  man,  but  they  are  not  introduced  solely  to 
serve  that  end,  and  still  less  for  their  own  sake:  on  the 
contrary,  their  chief  design  is  to  show  the  identity  of  two 
methods  of  research  commonly  considered  distinct ;  and  the 
unity  of  nature  and  history,  which  although  long  separated  and 
contr:isted,  are  now  ascertained  to  be  only  two  divisions  or 
branches  of  liistory.  The  discovery  by  modern  science  of  this 
identity  and  unity  Quiiiet  regards  as  the  greatest  fact  of  modem 
limes ;  the  one  which  must  revolutionise  most  the  realm  of 
intellect,  and  effect  tlie  moat  momentous  changes  on  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  world  and  man,  of  life  and  death. 

He  entirely  rejects  the  hj'pothesis  of  multiple  creations,  of 
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repeated  interventions  of  suijernatnral  power ;  mid  he  fully 
accepts  the  general  doctrine  of  trausforniism  and  development. 
In  the  book  (vi.)  devoted  to  "  tlic  Ape  and  Man,"  he  imliavtes 
the  difterences  and  resemblances  between  them,  and  infers  that 
tliere  must  have  been  an  intermediate  type  which  soon  entirely 
disappeared.  Once  separated,  however  slightly,  from  the 
simian  stock,  man  rapidly  removed  from  it,  underwent  decisive 
consecutive  changes  in  his  principal  oi-gans.  and  speedily  reached 
the  final  or  fully  human  type,  which  has  alone  survived. 
Primitive  man  had  scarcely  time  to  leave  his  impression  on  the 
earth.  Men  are  of  one  type,  origin,  and  blood,  in  a  sense  and 
measure  in  which  the  apes  are  not.  There  is  but  one  human 
fomily ;  there  are  many  simian  families.  Millions  of  ages 
separate  the  origins  of  man  and  the  ape.  A  variety  of  con- 
siderations are  adduced  to  prove  that  the  human  race  appeared 
before  the  great  ice  age;  not  on  an  island  hut  a  continent; 
and  in  a  subtropical  climate.  Its  relations  to  the  large  verte- 
Tirate  aiiitiiaU  of  the  quaternary  and  tertiary  epochs,  as  well  us 
such  glimpses  into  the  psychology  of  fossil  man  as  the  crania 
which  have  been  discovered  seem  to  give,  are  the  subjects  of 
ingenious  and  suggestive  remark.  Universal  life  is  shown  to 
concentrate  itself  in  man  alone;  all  the  vicissitudes  of  its 
history  to  pass  into  and  be  continued  in  his  ;  all  the  revolutions 
of  the  earth  lo  have  left  their  traces  and  their  echoes  in  the 
human  heart. 

In  books  vir.-viiL  the  man  of  the  glacial  period,  the  ages  of 
the  lacustrine  city,  and  the  social  and  religious  consequences  of 
the  discovery  of  fire,  are  the  chief  subjects  discussed. 

The  next  book  (ix.)  treats  of  the  palreoiitology  of  languages, 
and  of  the  laws  of  life  and  speech.  It  abounds  in  hypotheses, 
not  a  few  of  which  may  be  mere  conjectures.  They  are  always, 
however,  of  the  kind  necessary  to  scientific  progress.  Max 
Miiller  has  argued  that  the  science  of  language  is  not  a  mental 
(or,  as  the  French  say,  moral)  or  historical  science  but  a  physi- 
cal science.  Quinet  maintains  that  it  is  both  a  physical  and 
historical  science ;  and  endeavours  to  show  that  comparative 
philology  is  intimately  connected  with  comparative  anatomy. 
In  the  origin,  growth,  and  decay  of  languages,  he  sees  exempli- 
fied the  general  laws  of  life.     He  traces  language  back  from  the 
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iuflectiouol  bo  the  agglutinative,  and  from  the  agglutinative  to 
the  moncsyllabic  sta^e,  and  conjectures  wliat  it  was  on  the  lips 
of  fossil  man.     After  Buffon  and  Herder,  and  in  opposition  to 
Max  Mtiller,  he  refers  the  ori.L;in  of  its  primitive  radicals  to 
imitation  of  the  voices  of  animals  and  of  the  sounds  produced 
by  natural  agents.      His  chapters  on  the  songs  or  languages 
of  bu-ds.  their  varieties  or  dialects,  are  at  least  curious  amd 
ingenious.     lu  discussing  the  application  of  the  laws  of  natural 
history  to  linguistic  science  and  of  those  of  linguistic  science 
to   natural    history,    he   represents    the   monosyllable   as    the 
organic  cell ;  compares  the  succession  of  the  cliief  brandies  of 
human  speech  to  that  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom ;  and  explains  the  formation  of  such  idioms  as  the 
Xeo-Latin  as  a  process  of  the  same  kind  as  the  modification 
and  ramification  of  biological  species.     The  causes  which  limit 
the  power  of  languages  to  unite  in  the  production  of  other 
languages  are  akin  to  those  which  condition  the  fertility  of 
races  inter  sf. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  books  are  of  special  interest  Their 
author  undertakes  to  establish  in  them,  by  tracing  the  par- 
allelisms of  nature  and  humanity,  the  principles  of  a  new 
science.  He  claims  to  have  entered  a  virgin  forest,  full  of 
mysteries  and  of  promises,  and  where  no  one  had  prcWously 
been.  1  must  be  content,  however,  to  indicate  merely  a  few 
of  the  ideas  which  he  has  set  forth  in  this  portion  of  his 
treatise. 

Progress  in  nature  and  history,  we  are  told,  is  not  effected 
along  a  single  line,  but  on  as  many  parallel  lines  as  there  are 
organised  beings  and  hunian  races.  It  (!oes  not  always  proceed 
in  llie  same  direction  or  at  the  same  rate;  nor  is  it  even  con- 
tinuous. There  are  times  of  relapse,  aberration,  and  decadence. 
Not  every  new  species  or  generation  is  an  improvement  on  that 
which  preceded  it.  The  march  of  nature  and  humanity  is  less 
rigidly  and  narrowly  regulated,  and  is  nobler  and  freer,  than 
is  supposed.  Yet  the  thread  of  organic  life  and  ot  civilisa- 
tion is  never  severed.  The  vital  force  passes  from  one  genus  or 
empire  to  another;  it  is  circulated  and  transformed,  not  lost. 
When  the  capability  of  further  development  ceases  in  one 
genus  or  nation,  it  leaves  them  in  a  condition  of  immobility 
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akin  to  decline,  and  passes  to  others  which  spring  into  life, 
bearing  in  their  bosoms  nn  iucoiamensiirable  future. 

"  Humanity  is  an  embryo  always  growing,  and  which  succes- 
sively assumes  diverse  forms.  The  epochs  through  which  it 
travels  are  marked  by  the  peoples  which  there  stop  in  their 
course,  ceasing  to  advance,  but  not  to  exist.  Thus  they  all 
coexist  on  the  earth  at  the  same  time:  the  first  beginnings 
among  the  Chinese,  the  age  of  stone  among  the  savages,  that 
of  Egj'pt  among  the  fetichists  of  Senegal,  that  of  Abraham 
among  the  nomadic  Arabs,  &c.  The  diversity  of  ejiochs  gives 
rise  to  the  diversity  of  societies.  Corresponding  to  these  stages 
of  arrest  in  the  development  of  humanity  are  species  in  the 
development  of  the  organic  world." 

Natural  and  human  history  are  subject  to  common  laws. 
Both,  for  instance,  iin])ly  the  law  of  unity  of  composition  and 
correlation  of  parts,  It  is  only  through  the  practical  recogni- 
tion of  this  law  tliat  eitlier  pala?ontologicAl  or  archaeological 
research  has  been  prosecuted  with  success.  The  palffiontologist 
and  the  archieologist  alike  have  often  before  them  merely  the 
slightest  fragments  of  organic  or  social  systems  which  have 
disappeared,  and  yet  they  are  able  to  divine  what  these  systems 
were.  They  have  a  sure  guiding  thread  in  the  principle  that 
every  organic  whole,  animal  or  social,  is  of  a  definite  type,  with 
parts  mutually  dependent  in  their  growth  and  development, 
and  the  characters  of  each  part  related  to  those  of  all  the  rest. 
This  law  was  recognised  and  acted  on  by  historians  before  it 
was  formulated  by  Geoffrey  Saint- Hilaire. 

The  law  of  nuity  of  composition  has  its  complement  in  the 
law  of  specialisation  of  functions,  wliich  also  prevails  in  the 
social,  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  and  animal,  world.  Indeed 
it  was  in  the  social  world,  and  esjxicially  in  the  sphere  of  eco- 
nomics, that  its  working  and  importance  were  first  distinctly 
recognised.  The  division  of  labour  in  industry  is  only  an 
exemplification  of  the  differentiation  whicli  is  now  recognised 
to  be  a  law  alike  of  natural  and  of  human  development;  but 
it  is  the  one  which  was  first  studied  with  care. 

The  struggle  for  existence,  as  exhibited  by  Darwin,  is,  in  like 
manner,  a  generalisation  of  the  law  of  social  order  on  which 
Maltlius  liad  laid  so  much  stress.     It  is  the  extension  to  the 
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whole  domain  of  living  natwrc  of  an  hypothesis  which  had 
been  employed  U)  explain  the  economic  condition  of  xnan- 
kind. 

Further,  progress  is  not  universal  either  in  nature  or  his- 
tory ;  selection  does  not  act  alike  on  all ;  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
liigher  grades  or  orders  of  being  that  improvement  is  to  be 
observed.  Tlie  simplest  of  living  beings  are  the  oldest.  Mol- 
luscs and  zoopliytes  are  now  much  what  they  ever  were.  The 
masses  of  the  human  race  have  advanced  little  in  compari^n 
with  its  leading  classes.  It  is  by  its  head  that  humanity  is 
progressive.  Duration  is  no  e\adence  of  the  superiority  of  « 
species  or  of  a  civilisation.  The  glory  of  Greece  far  surpasses 
that  of  China.  When  an  empire  declines,  what  is  noblest  in 
it  is  what  becomes  earliest  atrophied :  lirst,  thought ;  next,  art ; 
then  industry ;  and»  finally,  military  power. 

The  phenomena  of  atrophy  arc  as  apparent  in  human  societies 
as  in  the  organisms  of  which  botany  and  zoology  treat.  The 
law  of  atavism,  the  tendency  to  return  to  the  primitive  type,  is 
also  a  sociological  not  less  than  a  biological  law.  Yet  nature 
and  humanity  never  simply  retrace  their  steps ;  never  recom- 
mence their  work  ab  ovo.  Nature  never  employs  again  a  mould 
which  it  has  once  broken ;  nor  does  humanity  ever  reinvest 
itself  with  a  social  form  which  it  has  once  abandoned.  But 
although  the  doctrine  of  progress  has  been  exaggerated  by 
historians,  and  requires  to  be  corrected  and  brought  into  ac* 
cordance  with  the  teaching  of  naturalists,  progress  is  the  rule. 
A  general  rise  of  creation,  a  gravitation  towards  spirit,  is  trace- 
able. The  successive  generations  of  individuals,  both  human 
and  animal,  work  out  a  plan  of  which  they  have  no  conscious- 
ness or  discernment,  yet  one  which  is  an  onward  and  upward 
development,  a  realisation  of  vast  and  lofty  ends. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  Jife  itself  is  dealt  with.*  It  is 
maiutaineil  that  life  is  cosmical,  not  merely  teixe^itrial ;  that  it 
did  not  originate  on  the  earth  at  a  given  time  out  of  non-living 
matter,  but  that  the  earth  carried  it  along  with  it  from  the 
mass  from  which  it  was  detached.  Life,  it  is  argued,  is  not 
confined  to  certain  points  of  space  or  periods  of  time,  but  is 
coextensive  and  coeval  with  the  universe.     The  same  germs 
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wjaich  were  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  primitive  nebula  of  a 
solar  system,  may  take  different  forms  appropriate  to  each 
planet  of  the  system.  The  earth  has  no  more  given  it.self  life 
tlian  it  has  given  itflolf  light  Tlie  first  living  being  had  its 
ancestor  in  the  infinite.  This  theory  had  been  previously  sug- 
gested, we  have  seen,  by  Barchou  de  Penhoiin ;  since  it  was 
propounded  by  Quinet  it  haa  been  advocated  by  Preyer  and 
several  other  scientists. 

The  work  closes  with  "  a  prophecy  of  science."  '  The  natural 
science  of  the  present  day  utters,  we  are  told,  a  prophecy  far 
more  remarkable  than  any  to  be  found  in  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel ; 
one  which  has  respect  not  to  some  i>etty  empires  condemned 
to  speedy  destruction,  but  to  all  nature  and  to  all  humanity. 
It  leaves  us  with  the  assurance  that  creation  is  unfinished,  and 
will  be  completed  ;  with  the  prediction  that  the  human  race  will 
pass  away,  and  give  place  to  one  which  is  higher  and  nobler. 

Looking  at  the  course  of  things  in  the  past  as  disclosed  by 
science,  M.  Quinet  anticipates  that  the  future  will  be  in  the 
same  direction,  and,  therefore,  better  and  more  glorious  than 
the  past.  It  may  be  so;  it  is  even  a  not  unnatural  inference 
that  it  will  be  so.  But  there  is  no  necessity  or  certainty  that 
it  will  not  he  qnit«  otherwise.  What  the  distant  future  will 
be,  and  whether  the  final  consummation  of  things  will  be 
glorious  or  the  reverse,  tlie  fulness  of  life  or  the  uotliingness  of 
deatli,  mere  natural  science,  science  detached  from  religious 
faith,  has  as  yet  assuredly  not  ascertained.  The  hope  of  the 
optimist  may  be  less  unreasonable  than  the  despair  of  the 
pej^simist ;  but  it  cannot  justly  claim  to  be  vouched  for  by 
positive  science. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  1871  Quinet  hastened  to  Paris 
to  encourage  his  countrymen  and  to  share  in  their  privations. 
He  was  reinstated  in  his  Chair,  and  offered  an  indemnity  for 
having  been  illegally  driven  from  it ;  but  he  refused  any  re- 
compense. While  Paris  was  being  be-siegcd,  his  '  Creation ' 
was  translated  into  German  by  a  distinguished  naturalist. 
Professor  B.  von  Cotta  of  Freiburg ;  and  when  tlie  siege  was 
raised  a  copy  of  this  translation  was  one  of  the  first  things 
which  reached  him. 

1  xii.  ch.  u. 
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Notwithstanding  failing  health,  and  the  harassing  labours  of" 
a  representative  and  legislator  in  a  time  of  sore  civil  troubles,  ^ 
he  continued  to  study  aud  write.  '  L'Esprit  Nouveau.'  the  last  .^t 
of  his  works  published  in  his  lifetime,  appearwl  in  1874.  It  ^^ 
completes  and  crowns  '  La  Crualiou.'  Tliere  are  various  matters 
in  it  worthy  of  being  dwelt  on  which  I  must  leave  unconsidered : 
e.g.,  his  views  on  the  place  of  justice  in  history,  its  relation  to 
love,  and  huw  it  is  that  it  holds  its  own,  aud  even  triumphs 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  notwithstanding  the  advantagea  of 
the  wicked ;  his  explanation  of  the  decadence  of  aristocracies ; 
his  remarks  on  the  falsification  of  history  by  servility  of  spirit; 
and  especially  his  brilliant  exposition  of  the  causes  aud  refuta- 
tion of  the  theories  of  recent  pessimism. 

Edgar  Quinet  died  on  tlie  26th  of  March  1875.  Few  have 
lived  in  any  age  a  life  so  singularly  unselfish,  so  conspicuously 
pure  and  liigh  in  aims,  so  earnest  in  endeavours,  so  fruitful  in 
works,  and  so  profoundly  religious  in  spirit.^ 

^  Democracy  io  Franoe  has  had  unoiig  its  adherents  ouuiy  histoiic&l  theorist* 
beudei  Michelet  and  Qumet.     I  &hnU  mentioD  here  only  the  following  ; — 

1.  LaoKHinait)  (during  the  lost  period  of  hiu  life).  He  entered  on  thia  »lAge  of 
bia  coTMr  with  the  '  Paroles  d'un  croyant,'  1833,  a  work  written  with  an  intensity 
of  sympathy  and  poMton  hardly  BurpoBAcd  in  any  book  of  Hebrew  prupheuy ;  and 
be  followed  it  up  by  various  attacks  on  civil  aud  ecclesiastical  abMlutiam,  and 
appealii  on  behalf  of  freedom  and  religious  and  social  renovation.  To  tlie  soote 
period  belongs  his  chief  philosophical  productiati,  the '  Esiiuisse  d'une  philoiiopfaie,' 
4  vols.,  1840-46.  It  is  tlie  most  speculative,  the  moat  serene  and  dispassionate, 
and  the  most  artiiitioally  constructed  of  nil  his  writings.  Its  first  principle  is 
Absolute  and  Infinite  Being,  and  from  it  all  knowledge  and  existence  are  repre- 
sented 03  naturally  and  rationally  derived.  It  gives  evidence  of  earnest  study, 
abundant  ingenuity,  and  remarkable  architectonic  ])Ower  ;  but  also  of  lack  of 
critical  insight  and  caution.  With  all  his  gifts  LameuDois  was  uonsUtutioDally 
incapable  of  being  vrii:«ly  «ceptiavl.  The  third  vulumo  of  bis  '  Esquisae '  is  the  one 
which  is  of  most  intcrcet  to  an  historical  student.  It  treats  of  the  devdofmunt 
of  the  powers  of  humanity,  and  of  their  manifentations.  Us  beat  cbapCere  we 
those  on  the  evolution  of  tlio  various  arU,  and  especially  of  architeature,  sinilp- 
tiire>  painting,  poetry,  and  oratory.  No  light  was  throvn  by  Lamennais  cm  the 
nature  of  beauty,  or  the  [wychologj'  of  our  icsthctic  sentiments,  but  he  was  ex- 
ceptionally successful  in  showing  how  the  history  of  art  has  been  related  to  tlie 
lustnry  of  religion,  and  to  history  in  general. 

2.  Eugene  Pelletan  has  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  democratic  cause.  He 
is,  perhaps,  best  knoivn  by  his  eloquent  exponition  and  advocacy  of  the  theory 
of  indefinite  progress  in  his  '  Profession  do  foi  du  xiz*  tii^le/  1850.  His  view  as 
there  set  forth  having  l>ecn  criticised  in  one  of  the  *  Entreticns '  of  Lamortine,  he 
defended  aud  reiterated  tbem  in  *Le  Monde  marchc,*  1S56.  Progress  meAos, 
according  to  him,  the  increaec  of  life.  Its  motive  force  is  dcairc.  He  oombftts 
the  ascetic  theorj*  of  progress,  founded  on  self-reQUDciation,  and  eo  generally 
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The  revolution  of  1848,  the  troubles  which  followed,  and  the 
triiunph  of  imperialism  in  1851,  greatly  influenced  historical 
thought  in  France.  They  caused  the  past  history  of  France 
and  of  humanity  to  assume  to  mauy  Frenchmen  a  much  altered 
aspect.  The  events  and  personages  of  bycone  ages  were  viewed 
through  Llie  media  of  the  experiences  and  feelings  of  the  actual 
time;  and  the  consequence  was  in  not  a  few  cases  an  entire 
change  of  opinion  as  to  their  cliaracter  and  significance.  One 
result  was  che  spread  of  distrust  in  democracy,  and  in  democratic 
interpretations  of  history — i,e.,  in  such  readings  of  it  as  conclude 
in  favour  of  tlie  self-government  of  nations  and  the  rightful 
liberty  of  individuals.  Absolute  rule  found  a  larger  number 
of  admirers.  Some  openly  proclaimed  force  to  be  the  law  of 
society.  There  came  forward  authors  who  sought  to  convert 
all  history  into  an  apology  for  C^esarism.   They  represented  the 

approved  by  the  Chun^  At  the  ume  time,  he  rests  hut  own  doctrine  on  faith 
la  Qod  and  iminortaUty.  Aa  God  u  the  source  of  alJ,  mui  tendi  ooQtinualljr  to 
Appronch  Him.  And  God  tbrouRh  His  variouv  attributes  is  coDtlnually  expand* 
tng  HU  empire  in  time  ;  continually  building  up  that  divine  kingdutn  uf  wliich 
the  best  formula  is  Liberty,  Equality,  aud  Fraternity.  Wliile  not  a  inecbanioal 
evolutioDtst  nr  tranafonniB^^  ho  maintains  tliat  process  is  contiauoue  and  nnend- 
sng.  life  oontinuously  oiiocnd*  from  the  fiuid  to  tlie  mineral,  from  the  mineral 
to  the  vegetable,  from  Uie  vB|,'«table  to  the  animal,  aud  from  the  animal  to  man, 
tlie  final  term  uf  life  ;  but  human  life  ia  immortal,  aud  will  have  infiiiite  apace 
for  it«  place  of  pilgrimnge.  "  Man  will  go  always  from  sun  to  sun,  ever  mounting, 
■■  on  Jacob's  ladder,  the  hierarchy  of  exiatence  "  ('Prof,  de  foi,'  370,  3*  6d.) 

3.  Lamartdne.  In  opposition  to  pBlletan,  he  tciuk  a  desponding  view  of  tlie 
future  of  hnraanity,  and  doubted  if  faith  in  moral  progress  could  juKtify  itself 
before  reason  and  history.  Hi«  '  Hiatoire  des  Girondios,*  1647,  origiDat(?d  in 
zeal  for  the  spread  of  democratic  ideas  and  aspirations.  Ko  biMik  had  a  greater 
immodiato  popularity  and  influence  *.  but  it  km  Dcarly  all  that  an  hiitorica]  work 
should  not  he. 

4.  Victor  Hugo.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  ancient  world  there  were  two 
jMets  whose  thoughts  on  tlie  order  and  course  of  human  AfTnim  might,  without 
irrelevancy,  be  treated  of  at  length  in  a  history  of  the  philosophy  of  history — 
namely,  the  autlior  of  the  Book  of  Job  and  ^T^hyluit  *,  and  tliat  in  the  modem 
world  there  have  been  three,  Dante,  Shake«[>eare,  and  Victor  Hugo.  Aa  in 
Dante  the  '  GeMchichtxanschauungen '  of  Catholicism,  and  in  Shakespeare  those 
of  Humanism,  so  in  Hugo  those  of  Democracy,  have  fouud  their  n(;bleflt  and 
fuUeet  poetioal  e.Tpre«9ion.  I  refer  especially  to  his  *  Lvgende  des  SiJ^lce '  and 
aimilar  poems.  To  write  profltably,  however,  of  Hugo  in  this  connection,  would 
require  an  extent  of  space  which  is  not  at  my  disposal. 
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fortunes  of  mankind  as  dependent  on  a  few  individuals  of  oom- 
uiandiug  genius,  in  whose  hands  Providence  places  the  whole 
force  of  the  nations  in  which  they  appear ;  and  they  regarded 
opposition  to  the  wills  of  these  predestined  "  saviours  "  as  folly 
and  impiety. 

This  theory  was  set  forth  in  the  most  outspoken  and  cj-nical 
fashion  by  M.  Romieu  in  his  'fere  des  Cresars/  1850.  The 
Caesarism  advocated  by  him  is  the  incarnation  of  sheer  force; 
the  rule  of  an  absolute  personal  will  which  despises  ideas  and 
principles,  and  relies  on  swords  and  guns.  It  differs  from 
monarchy  precisely  in  that  it  thus  subsists  of  itself  and  by 
itself,  while  the  latter  is  maintained  only  on  the  condition  of 
inspiring  belief.  Tiie  root  of  monarchy  is  a  faith  bom  in  the 
infancy  of  nations,  and  subsequently  developed  and  exalted 
into  a  dof^ma,  l)nt  which  dies  in  late  and  rationalistic  ages. 
These  call  for  strong,  and  not  for  hereditary,  power.  As  soon 
as  any  people  accepts  '*  the  insensate  dogma  of  reason,"  and 
seeks  to  govern  itself  by  free  discussion  and  parliamentary 
methods,  it  shows  that  it  has  become  insane  and  requires  to 
be  ruled  by  force  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  substitutes  deeds 
for  words.  "  Force  is  the  inevitable  issue  of  all  the  debates  in 
which  words  entangle  nations ;  it  is  the  decisive  and  potent 
corollary  of  every  coutradictory  theorem  engendered  by  the  spirit 
of  disputation — call  it  philosophy,  reason,  or  liberty;  it  is  the 
solution  of  all  the  problems  propounded  in  every  age  by  pre- 
tended reformers ;  it  is,  in  a  word,  the  ultima  ralio  of  all  human 
calculations,  which  can  come  to  nothing  without  force.  And 
when  I  say  force,  I  mean  that  very  force  of  which  people  com- 
plain, and  of  which  they  blame  the  excess." 

While  thus  avowing  his  preference  of  force  to  reason  and 
liberty,  Romieu  professes  great  respect  for  what  he  calls 
holiness  and  Christianity,  and  declares  that  he  has  written  in 
their  interest.  "  Mankind  has  two  sorts  of  respect, — respect 
for  holiness,  and  respect  for  power.  The  element  of  holiness 
has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  present  age;  the  element  of 
strength  is  of  all  ages,  and  can  alone  restore  the  other.  This 
is  why  I  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  force  in  this  book,  which 
may  be  deemed  coarse  {brutal).  .  .  .  Christianity  so  completely 
embodies  all  the  aspirations  of  the  soul,  that  it  must  revive 
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once  more,  sooner  or  later,  after  the  mad  doctrines  which  have 
usurped  its  place  are  abandoned.  If  there  be  in  tlie  word 
progress  any  sense  applicable  to  our  order  of  ideas,  it  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  moat  sublime  of  creeds. 
He  who  aaid, '  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,'  uttered  the  one 
great  maxim  of  humanity.  Whenever  that  maxim  shall  be 
universally  believed,  all  codes,  all  laws  may  be  destroyed,  and 
the  world  will  go  on  smoothly  of  itself.' 

Homieu  presents  us  in  proof  of  his  theory  with  a  survey  of 
Koman  history,  and  endeavours  to  make  out  that  the  European 
world  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  Koman  world  was  when 
it  found  relief  and  rest  under  Augustus.  His  prediction,  that 
"in  1852,  if  no  event  hurries  on  the  catastrophe,"  France  would 
freely  seek  salvation  in  the  way  wliich  he  recommended,  showed 
that  he  possessed  a  considerable  measure  of  perspicacity.  It 
has  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  was  one  of  the  band 
of  Caesarian  conspirators  who  were  striving  to  bring  about  the 
catastrophe  of  which  he  announced  the  approach. 

M.  Dubois  Guchan  likewise  attempted,  in  his  '  Tacite  et  son 
sitcle/  1851,  to  find  in  the  history  of  Kome  the  justification  of 
C^esarism  in  France.  He  contrasted  the  Eepublic  and  the 
Empire  to  the  disadvantage  in  almost  all  respects  of  the 
former;  maintained  that  the  Cffisars  were  not  only  useful  but 
necessary  men  ;  and  sought  to  discredit,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
reputation  of  tlie  immortal  historiau  who  had  shown  what 
Bomau  Ciesarisra  actually  was.  With  the  same  aim,  and  Avith 
the  same  desire  to  recommend  himself  to  the  new  Caesar,  the 
celebrated  jurist  JI.  Troplong,  in  his  study  '  Sur  les  fautes  et 
les  crimes  qui  precipit^rent  la  chute  de  la  republique  romaine' 
(*  Rev.  Con./  t.  xxi.,  xxiii.,  xxviii.),  gave  a  most  unfavourable 
view  of  all  those  who  had  opposed  the  great  Julius.  He 
showed  in  it  a  want  of  moral  perception,  an  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish right  and  wrong  from  failure  and  success,  most 
deplorable  in  a  judge  and  jurist. 

The  best  book  of  the  class  under  notice  was  the  '  Histoire  de 

Jules  Cffisar'  (2  voLs.,  1865),  written  by  Napolenn  III.  himself. 

While  not  displaying  great  talent  of  any  kind,  it  bore  abundant 

I  traces  of  carefulness  and  industry,  and  embodied  the  results  of 

special  surveys  and  researches  which  the  author  had  caused 
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to  be  made.     It  is  undoubtedly  of  considerable  value.      It  was 
avowedly  written  witli  the  intention  of  proWng  "  that  when 
Providence  raises  up  such  men  as  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and 
Napoleon,  it  is  to  trace  out  to  peoples  the  path  which  they  ought 
to  follow ;  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of  their  genius  a  new  epoch; 
and  to  accomplish  in  a  few  years  the  work  of  many  centurieaL* 
"Happy  are  the  peoples  which  comprehend  and  follow  them  I 
Woe  to  those  that  misunderstand  and  oppose  them  I     Like  the 
Jews,  they  crucify  their  Messiah."     The   personal  interest  of 
the  author  obviously  determined  his  choice  of  this  thesis ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way  in  which  he  main- 
tains  it,  which  is  ingenuous  and  dignified,  and  fi-ee  from  aught 
akin  to  the  insolence  of  Romieu  or  the  servility  and  spitefulness 
of  Troploug.     The  admiration  which  he  professes  for  Cseaar  is 
immense,  but  obviously  sincere,  and  not  altogether  without 
discrimination ;  and  if  his  estimate  of  the  character  and  policy 
of  his  hero  may  be  in  various  respects  questioned,  it  can  at 
least  be  said  for  it  that  \t  is  substantially  identical  with  that 
of  Mommsen  and  Froude,  and  not  decisively  disprovable.     He 
shows  liimself  to  us  as  a  woi-sliipper  of  political  genius ;  as  a 
believer  in  fate  or  destiny,  which  he  confounds  with  Providence ; 
and  as  a  vague  and  hazy  thinker,  with  a  tendency  to  speculation 
but  no  real  aptitude  for  it. 

In  all  the  works  just  noticed,  Roman  history  is  treated  as 
the  norm  or  type  of  universal  history ;  and  it  is  compared  with 
the  history  of  France,  in  order  that  the  Napoleons  may  have 
a  place  assigned  them  therein  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Cfesars  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Tliere  could  hardly  be  a  more 
superficial  way  of  regarding  history,  or  a  feebler  method  of 
attempting  to  refute  the  historical  doctrine  of  republican  lib- 
eralism and  to  justify  imperialism.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  only  a 
logical  inconsistency  but  a  strategical  blunder  in  the  party  of 
force  and  action  to  appeal  to  reason  and  betake  itself  to  dis- 
cussion at  all.  For,  although  it  had  gained  possession  of  the 
will  and  sabre  of  France,  it  had  not  succeeded  in  appropriat- 
ing her  intellect  and  pen.  With  few  exceptions,  her  eminent 
thinkers  and  distinguished  writers  were  in  the  opposing  camp, 
irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  Empire  and  to  its  principles  and 
methods.     The  advocacy  of  Cflesarism  on  historical  grounds  in 
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the  interests  of  the  Empire  afforded  democratic  publicists  and 
historians  a  welcome  opportunity  of  assailing  it,  and  indicated 
how  this  might  be  done.  The  theory  which  sought  its  vindi- 
cation in  the  history  of  Julius  Caesar  could  be,  with  more 
relevancy  and  effect,  attacked  through  the  history  of  Napoleon 
I. ;  and  every  such  attack,  if  skilfully  and  vigorously  conducted, 
could  not  fail  to  tell  heavily  against  Napoleon  III. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  during  the  reign 
of  Napoleon  III.  a  favourite  subject  of  historical  study  among 
the  democratic  writers  of  France  should  have  been  Napoleon  I., 
or  that  they  should  have  scrutinised  hia  character  and  action 
with  at  least  no  prejudice  in  his  favour.  When  Napoleon  UI. 
ordered  tlie  publication  of  the  *  Correspond ance  de  Napoleon  I.,' 
he  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  historical  truth,  but 
the  reverse  of  a  service  to  Napoleonism ;  he  rendered  easy  the 
task  of  the  hostile  critics  of  the  iirst  Emperor,  and  impossible 
any  moral  admiration  of  liiin.*  Of  the  anti-Bonapartist  histori- 
cal literature  which  appeared  under  the  Second  Empire,  such 
studies  as  those  of  Charras,  Quinet,  and  Littr^  on  the  campaigns 
of  1815.  had  for  aim  to  indicate  the  limitations  of  the  miUtary 
genius  of  Na])oleuu,  and  the  Faults  which  he  had  committed 
even  as  a  commander.  The  '  Napoleon  et  son  historien,  M. 
Thiei's,'  of  Jules  Barni,  was  a  vigorous,  severe,  and  effective 
attack  both  on  Napoleon  and  on  the  most  brilliant  historian  of 
his  Consulate  and  Empire.  The  'Histoire  de  Napoleon  1*^'  of 
M.  Paul  Lanfrey  was  a  very  able  counterpart  of  the  work  of 
M.  Thiers ;  not  more  impartial,  but  written  under  a  contrary 
bias ;  and  not  more  a  perfect  or  definitive  liistory,  but  one  in 
which  the  moral  side  of  Napoleon's  life  is  more  adequately  and 
faithfully  represented,  and  in  which  an  important  class  of  docu- 
ments too  much  neglected  by  M.  Thiers  are  utilised.  It  had 
an  immense  effect  on  public  opinion. 

All  the  works  just  referred  to  were  intended  to  discredit  the 
dominant  Cffisarism.  The  '  Throne  du  Progr^s,'  1867,  of  M.  de 
Ferrou  has  the  same  aim,  but  is  more  geneml  in  its  scope,  and 
distinctively  philosophical  in  nature.     It  begins  with  a  sketch 

'  The  lettpera  in  the  first  fifteen  voluiucv  (euibrAcing  the  p«riod  from  1793  to 
1609)  were  pnoted  "without  alterfttion  or  uuppresiiion.*  lu  the  euoceeding 
Tolumea  were  allowed  to  appear  "ouly  what  the  Emperor  would  hare  prioted." 
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of  the  history  of  the  theory  of  progress,  in  which  Vico  and 
Saint-Simon  are  treated  with  special  appreciatioii.  The  dootriue 
of  Vico  is  elaborately  expounded  M.  de  Ferron  combines 
Vico's  conception  that  historical  development  has  had  three 
stages,  tlie  divine,  tlie  heroic,  and  the  human,  with  Saint- 
Simon's  conception  that  organic  and  critical  periods  have 
succeeded  each  other.  These  two  seneralisations,  when  united, 
seem  to  him  to  determine  what  is  the  line  or  course  of  human 
progress.  He  makes  a  sustained  endeavour  to  show  that  they 
arc  warranted  hy  history.  Greece,  Rome,  France,  and  England 
are  reprt'sented  as  having  had  their  theocratic,  aristocratic,  and 
democratic  phases,  and  the  histories  of  law,  art,  religion,  and 
science,  as  having  exeiiiplilied  the  alternation  of  organic  and 
critical  epochs.  Although  unable  to  accept  this  composite 
theory,  I  shall  not  here  discuss  it,  as  I  have  ah'eady  dealt 
with  the  conception  of  Saint-Simon,  and  liope,  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  to  examine  tliat  of  Vico. 

Greece  and  Rome  not  only  reached  a  democratic  stage,  but 
they  passed  throtiph  it  into  C;esarism.  The  nations  of  Europe 
either  have  reached,  or  will  reach,  the  same  stage.  Can  they 
avoid  the  same  fate  ?  That  depends  upon  what  organisation 
can  be  given  to  democracy,  which  again  implies  a  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  and  means  of  progress,  ilow  has  progress 
been  brought  about  in  the  past  ?  Has  it  been  by  authority  or 
by  freedom  ?  M.  de  Ferron  goes  directly  to  history  in  order  to 
discover  what  answer  should  be  returned  to  this  question.  He 
institutes  an  independent  investigation  into  the  influence  of  the 
control  of  society  by  the  State  on  progress  under  the  liomans 
and  in  modern  times,  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  the  influence 
of  liberty  in  France  and  England,  on  the  other.  His  finding  is 
that  the  political  le«sons  which  have  been  inculcated  by  Madame 
de  Stael,  Benjamin  Constant,  M.  de  Tocqueville.  and  AI.  Labou* 
laye,  in  France,  and  by  John  Locke,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  J.  S. 
Mill,  in  England,  are  alone  those  which  history  warrants;  while 
the  Cajsarista,  Saint-Simon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Thomas  Carlyle, 
recommend  us  to  follow  a  path  which  history  abundantly 
proves  to  be  one  of  shame  and  death.  His  argumentation  is 
always  able,  and  even  where  not  decisive  it  is  valuable.  In 
the  main,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  proof  from  facts  of  the 
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pernicious  tendencies  and  effects  of  Ca;sarism,  it  is  entirely 
conclusive. 

M.  de  Ferron's  '  Th^orie  du  Progr^ '  is,  ilieu,  an  excellent 
specimen  of  a  legitimate  combiuatiou  of  historical  and  political 
science,  or  of  the  application  of  the  historical  method  to  the 
confirmation  of  political  truth.  In  later  writings  he  has,  with 
equal  solidity  and  judiciousness,  employed  the  same  method  to 
solve  other  political  problems  of  \-ital  Importance.' 

The  deplorable  aberrations  of  deraocrncy  in  1848  and  1871 
damped  and  moderated  a  too  eutliusiastic  faith  In  its  promises, 
revealed  its  defects,  and  deepened  and  diffused  a  sense  o£  ita 
dangers.  While  not  arresting  the  spread  of  democracy  in 
.France,  they  taught  all  teachable  men  in  it  that  the  democratic 
movement,  like  every  other  great  social  movement,  carries 
within  it  terrible  possibilities  of  evil ;  and  that  the  exclusive 
and  entire  realisation  of  the  ordinary  democratic  ideal  of  soci- 
ety would  be  neither  the  perfection  of  government  nor  a  goal 
wortiiy  of  history.  Tlie  results  are  to  be  seen  even  in  litera- 
ture in  various  forms. 

For  instance,  it  has  led  some  sincere  and  thoughtful  demo- 
crats to  labour  earnestly  to  give  greater  precision,  consistency, 
and  completeness  to  the  deihocratic  ideal ;  and  especially  to 
seek  to  trace  the  conditions — educational,  industrial,  political, 
moral,  juridical,  and  religious — requisite  to  secure  a  gradual, 
peaceable,  and  beneficent  approximation  to  it.  This  has  been 
the  origin  of  various  interesting  and  instructive  works ;  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  typical  of  the  class,  perhaps,  being 
the  '  Democratic '  of  the  eminent  philosophical  thinker,  M. 
Vacherot.* 

'  '  InittitUtioBB  municipvlea  et  pruvinculea  compu-^  dans  les  difTorentx  t,ta.\m 
do  I'Kuropc,'  ]fi83.  From  the  bistoricftl  and  comparative  study  of  thoHe  uistitu- 
tions,  M.  de  Fcrron  draws  oonclusions  as  to  how  ihey  should  b«  reformed  and 
developed,  'tie  la  divisioD  du  pouvoir  legislntif  en  deux  Clk*mbre«,'  I8S5.  In 
thia  work  wo  hare  finit  &  lengtheoed  historical  account  of  the  division  of  It^fia- 
latiTe  power  in  antiquity,  the  middle  age,  the  diffcreut  countries  of  modorn 
Europe,  and  the  United  States  ;  and  next  a  theoretical  and  practical  discuBBt<ni 
at  the  qutBtiou  as  to  the  oxpediencj  of  the  division,  uid  as  tn  the  best  form  and 
method  of  making  it.  All  who  think  either  of  ending  or  mending  the  House  nf 
Lards  would  do  well  to  consider  M.  de  Perron's  facts  and  argumeuta. 

"  The  first  edition  of  '  La  I>fmucratie,'  published  at  Paris  in  ]9S9,  waa  aeiMd 
and  BuppreeBed  as  treasonable  and  dangerous  to  publii;  order.  The  author  ww 
sentenced  by  the  Trilunal  eerrtctumncl  de  Paris  to  twelve  months'  imprison- 
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Others,  again,  have  probed  the  sores  and  studied  the  diseases 
of  contiiiuporar)'  democracy  with  a  view  to  discover  the  appro- 
priate remedies.  They  have  sought  to  substitute  for  Utopian 
socialistic  schemes  legitimate  sociological  generalLsatioti&  based 
on  the  close  and  methodical  investigation  of  facts.  A  power- 
ful impulse  to  inquiry  of  this  kind  was  given  by  F.  Le  Play 
through  his  'Ouvriers  Europ^ens,'  1855.  '  R^ forme  Sociale/ 
1864,  and  '  Organisation  du  travail/  1870. 

Then  there  are  those  who  have  dealt  with  the  history  and 
theory  of  democracy  in  a  severely  critical  or  positively  hostile 
spirit.  The  late  M.  Renan,  nnder  the  impressions  produced 
by  the  disasters  of  France  in  her  last  war  with  Germany, 
maintained  that  she  owed  all  her  greatness  in  the  past  to 
the  mouarcliy,  clergy,  nobility,  and  upper  portion  of  the  third 
estate,  and  her  weaknesses  iu  the  present  to  the  predominance 
of  a  democracy  aiming  at  equality  of  material  advantages ;  and 
insisted  that  she  could  only  renew  her  strength  and  regain  her 
proper  place  among  t!ie  naLions  by  the  adoption  of  measures  of 
education  aud  discipline  too  severe  and  heroic  to  be  other  than 
displeasing  to  the  popular  miud.^  The  volumes  of  M.  Taiue  on 
the  '  R(Svolution '  have  been  extremely  unpalatable  reading  to 
the  liost  of  people  iu  France  who'idealise  aud  idolise  that  great 
catastrophe.  Never  before  had  so  fierce  a  light  been  thrown 
on  the  confusion,  violence,  and  misery  of  the  time ;  nor  had  the 
characters  of  the  most  typical  and  prominent  of  the  revolu- 
tionists been  dissected  with  such  merciless  severity.  Although 
his  work  is  one-sided,  and  not  strictly  a  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution, it  is  a  brilliant  study  on  it,  an  incisive  and  powerful 
criticism  of  it,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  its  psychology. 

Another  keen  critic  of  democracy  is  the  Viscount  Ch.  d'Ussel 
in  his  *  Essai  sur  I'eaprit  public  dans  I'histoire,'  1877.  His  work 
is,  however,  of  wider  scope  than  those  of  Renan  aud  Taine,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  lies  more  within  the  sphere  of 

nicDt.  The  Couv  impiriaU  reduced  the  term  o{  imprtsDameni  to  three  moathi. 
In  Llie  Mcond  editioD,  publiabecl  ftt  BniBsela  in  1861,  all  the  incriaiiu&t«d  pa^ 
nget  are  left  uDalt«red  ftud  printed  io  italics.  The  book  ia  throughuut  an 
nnimpaukined  philosophical  discuuioa. 

^  '  La  B^furiuc  iutelleotuelle  et  morale/  1871.  Comparo  MaxKini'i  prpfoundly 
intereatiog  estimate  of  thia  work  iu  the  eaaay,  "M.  lienau  aud  Franco, '*  '  Fort- 
nightly Review,'  February  1874. 
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pliiloaophy.  A  few  words  must  be  said  regarding  it.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  delineate  the  fundamental  jmd  ruling  common 
thought  or  social  ideal  of  each  of  the  chief  successive  phases 
of  civilisation, — the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  medieval,  raodeni, 
and  contemporary  pliases.  Its  introductory  observations  on 
the  origin,  spread,  and  influence  of  social  ideals,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  public  spirit  in  general,  are  striking  and  good;  but 
the  few  pages  which  are  all  that  are  devoted  to  "the  general 
laws  of  history  "  are  altogether  inadequate.  We  are  told  that 
there  is  "  a  law  of  community  of  the  ideal  in  each  society," 
*' a  law  of  speciality  in  the  vocations  of  peoples,"  "a  law  of 
cycles,"  '*  a  law  that  the  military  and  religious  spirit  are  power- 
ful in  prosperous  epochs,"  and  "  a  law  that  intelligence  sur- 
\ives  after  the  loss  of  the  other  qualities  of  nations";  but  it 
is  neither  proved  that  there  are  such  laws,  nor  even  explained 
with  precision  what  is  meant  by  them.  M.  d'Ussel  shows  an 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  military  ideal  or  spirit  of  the 
warrior.  I  can  agree,  in  the  main,  with  what  he  says,  under- 
standing him  to  speak  of  just  war  and  of  true  soldierly  virtue; 
but  he  might  advantageously,  T  think,  have  dwelt  a  little  on 
the  criminality  of  unjust  war,  and  on  the  baseness  and  self- 
ishness of  the  motives  which  have  so  often  been  conspicuous 
in  the  prosecution  of  war.  The  chapter  on  the  ideal  of  the 
Hebrews  suffers  from  its  author's  obvious  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  Hebrew  sacred  literature.  It  is  not  permis- 
sible, in  the  present  state  of  Biblical  science,  to  assume,  and 
reason  on  the  assumption,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written 
about  the  sixteenth  century  before  our  era,  or  to  quote  Bishop 
Bossuet  as  an  authority  on  any  question  of  Old  Testament  criti- 
cism. The  chapters  on  Greece  and  Eome  are  good ;  and  those 
on  the  middle  ages,  modern  times,  and  the  contemporary  ptfriod. 
are  still  better.  They  abound  in  just  and  even  original  views, 
expressed  with  vividness  and  force.  But  the  last  chapter — 
that  on  democracy — is  the  most  interesting.  The  rapid  growth 
of  democracy  is  fully  recognised,  and  its  universal  triumph 
regarded  as  not  improbable.  The  characters  common  to  it  are 
attempted  to  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  its  manifes- 
tations and  eiVecta  in  countries  where  it  is  dominant  or  becom- 
ing so, — Switzerland,  the  United  States,  South  America,  China, 
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France,  and  England.  That  there  is  reasonableness  in  its  prin- 
ciple, the  equality  of  individuals,  and  in  its  law,  the  will  of  the 
majority,  is  admitted ;  as  also  that  it  tends  to  good  by  favour- 
ing sociability,  producing  respect  for  labour,  preventing  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  and  bringing  the  means  of  comfort 
within  easier  reach  of  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  strenuously 
maintained  that  a  logical  development  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple, or  an  exclusive  endeavour  to  realise  the  democratic  ideal, 
over-excites  selfishness  and  the  desire  of  material  enjoyment, 
lowers  the  standard  of  intellect,  discourages  originality,  inde- 
pendence, and  genius,  demoralises  political  leaders,  and  renders 
life  mean  and  prosaic  Many  will,  perhaps,  disapprove  of  this 
part  of  M.  d'Uasel's  teaching.  1  am  not  of  the  number.  I  am 
convinced  that  any  absolute  or  exclusive  democracy,  or,  in 
other  words,  any  democracy  which  does  not  sulficiently  appre- 
ciate the  truth  and  value  of  the  principles  which  theocracy, 
monarchy,  and  aristocracy  erred  not  by  honouring  but  by 
exaggerating  and  misapplying,  svill  come  to  an  ignominious 
end.  The  democracy  which  has  so  much  faith  in  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  in  the  right  of  majorities,  and  in  the 
equality  of  indiWduals,  as  to  have  none  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  divine  law,  in  the  necessity  of  a  strong  central  authority 
to  maintain  peace  or  conduct  war,  and  in  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  giving  free  scope  to  all  inequalities  which  are 
not  contrary  to  but  rooted  in  human  nature,  cannot  fail  to 
have  an  inglorious  career,  and  is  likely  to  have  a  short  one. 

This  chapter  may  be  brought  to  a  close  with  a  glance  at  the 
'Lois  de  I'histoire,'  1881,  of  ^L  Louis  Benloew,  The  title  is 
appropriate,  for  the  direct  and  main  aim  of  the  work  is  to 
ascertain  and  trace  the  laws  of  historical  movement.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  just  its  chief  aim,  I  think,  which  it  is  least 
successful  in  accomplishing.  M.  Benloew  starts,  as  many 
others  have  done,  with  the  thought  that  humanity  is  an  evolu- 
tion between  the  successive  stages  of  which  and  those  of  the 
life  of  the  individual  there  is  an  analogy,  so  that  each  great 
stage  of  history  shows  features  like  to  those  which  characterise 
the  chief  periods  of  personal  development.  The  human  infant 
is  a  being  in  an  embryonic  state,  in  which  nutrition  is  its  diief 
preoccupation.     But  in  the  measure  that  the  soul  unfolds  itself 
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it  is  always  the  more  clearly  seen  to  fuuction  through  its  three 
principal  faculties^ — sensibility,  will,  and  reason.  These  faculties 
imply  each  other,  yet  although  coexistent  are  distinct,  and 
each  in  its  turn  obtains  predominance.  In  youth  sensibility 
rules,  in  mid-life  the  will,  and  in  mature  age  the  reason.  So 
is  it  with. humanity.  It  existed  at  first  in  an  embryonic  state, 
a  period  of  preparation,  in  which  order  was  only  the  product  of 
force.  The  stages  which  follow  are  three:  the  first,  that  of 
sensibility,  ruled  by  the  Ideal  oE  the  lieautiful ;  thii  second, 
that  of  will,  ruled  by  the  Ideal  of  the  Good;  and  the  third, 
that  of  reason,  ruled  by  the  Ideal  of  the  True. 

The  embryonic  or  preparatory  period  of  which  M.  Benloew 
treats,  is  not,  as  we  might  naturally  expect  it  to  be,  the  pre- 
historic age,  one  of  unknown  but  certainly  vast  duration  ;  it  is 
only  a  so-called  primitive  age,  which  extended  from  about  the 
year  4200  to  1200  ac,  the  primitive  times  of  Egj'pt  and  the 
oldest  Asiatic  States.  The  cycle  of  the  Ideal  of  the  Beautiful 
runs  from  B.C.  1200  to  a.d.  300.  Greece  was  its  glory,  the 
most  perfect  realisation  of  its  ideal.  The  last  600  of  the  1500 
years  assigned  to  it  are  represented  as  a  time  of  transition  to 
the  cycle  of  the  Good.  The  chief  part  of  the  work  of  Rome  is 
regarded  as  having  been  the  mediation  of  this  transition.  The 
cycle  of  the  Good  comprises  also  1500  years:  it  stretches  from 
A.D.  300  to  A.D.  1800.  The  China  of  Confucius,  Buddhism,  and 
later  Hinduism,  Bactria,  and  Persia,  are  represented  as  having 
displayed  imperfect  forms  of  its  ideal ;  Israel  the  perfectible  form  ; 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  perfect  fQnn ;  and  Islam  a  secondary  form, : 
and  we  are  told  how  that  ideal  displayed  that  of  the  Greco- 
Boman  world ;  evolved  itself  into  medieval  Christendom ;  and 
then  passed  into  the  phase  of  decadence.  The  period  from  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  that  of  transition  to  the  cycle  of  the  Ideal 
of  the  True,  the  highest  form  of  the  Good.  The  characteristics 
of  this  cycle,  the  features  of  this  new  world,  are  interestingly 
delineated.  The  growth  of  self-government  is  traced.  De- 
mocracy, it  is  maintained,  may  already  safely  feel  confident 
that  the  future  belongs  to  it.  The  work  wliich  it  is  now  called 
to  undertake  is  described  as  being  to  constitute  the  confedera- 
tion of  the   States  of  Europe,  to  enlighten  and  moralise  the 
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proletariat,  to  organise  a  vast  system  of  colonisation,  to  ci\'n 
all  barbarous  peoples,  and  to  fashion  the  globe  into  a  rich  and 
l)eautiful  habitation  for  man.  In  a  word,  M.  Bcnloew  shows 
himself  a  democrat  of  firm  and  hopeful  faith. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  altogether  failed  to  prove  what 
he  regards  as  the  great  law  of  history.     But  had  it  been  prov- 
able I  ani  quite  inclined  to  believe  that  he  would  have  proved 
it     He  has  distin^iished  himself  in  various  departments  of 
philology,  literature,  and  erudition.     The  book  under  our  con- 
sideration  itself  shows  an   exceptionally   wide   and  intimate 
familiarity  with   liistory.      It   contains   many   luminous   and 
ingenious  views,  and  various  excellent  sections.     Its  estimate 
of  the  significance  of  the  chief  phases  of  Christian  civilisation 
is  especially  remarkable  for  the  insight  and  impartiality  which 
it  displays.     Rarely,  I  should  suppose,  has  a  Jew,  warmly  ftt- 
tached  to  the  ancient  faith  of  his  race,  appreciated  so  justly  and 
sympathetically  the  infiuence  of  Christianity  on  the  history  of 
humanity. 

M.  iienloew,  I  may  add,  makes  an  interesting  attempt  (pp. 
291-300),  to  prove  a  law  of  evolutions  of  fifteen  years.  M. 
Soulavie  had  previously  attempted  to  show  that  such  a  law 
was  traceable  in  the  history  of  France  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.* M,  Benloew  maintains  that  it  can  be  verified  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  Frauce,  and  also,  although  less  distinctly, 
in  the  histories  of  most  countries  which  have  been  drawn  into 
tiie  general  movement  of  civilisation.  I  shall  consider  laws  of 
this  kind  when  I  examine  the  historical  theories  of  the  late 
Joseph  Ferrari, 

* '  Fi^c«3  unites  aur  les  regnea  de  Louin  XIV^  Louu  XV.,  et  Louia  XYL,* 
1609. 


CHAPTER    X. 


HISTORICAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURALISM   AND   POSITIVISM. 


I. 


The  sensationalism  or  empiricism  of  the  eighteenth  ceutiiry 
was  cast  down  but  not  destroyed,  widely  displaced  but  not  ex- 
tinguished, by  the  reli|jious  nnd  philosoplucal  reaction  which 
set  in  against  it  early  in  the  present  century.  When  least  pop- 
ular it  had  still  some  adherents.  Ideology  continued  to  be  the 
psychology  most  in  favour  with  physicists.  It  found  a  home  in 
the  Scliool  of  Medicine.  It  was  the  source  whence  the  Saint- 
Simonians  and  Fourierista  derived  the  principles  on  which  they 
based  tlieir  sociological  constructions.  It  has  survived  the  attacks 
of  the  theocratista,  romanticists,  and  spiritualists  of  all  shades 
and  schools,  and  has  even  renewed  its  vigour,  assumed  new 
forms,  undertaken  fresh  enterprises,  and  regained  much  of  the 
ground  which  it  had  lost.  The  representatives  of  the  antagon- 
istic philosophy  overlooked  the  necessity  of  giving  an  adequate 
place  in  their  system  of  thought  to  physical  science.  The  seri- 
ousness of  tliis  error  has  made  itself  increasingly  felt  with  ever)' 
marked  advance  and  new  development  of  the  physical  sciences, 
and  such  advances  and  developments  have  been  unprecedentedly 
numerous  in  the  present  century.  Hence  sensationalism  has 
to  a  large  extent  regained  its  empire,  and  is  very  prevalent  in 
the  forms  of  Naturalism  and  of  Positivism.  Both  owe  what 
favour  they  enjoy  mainly  to  what  measure  of  plausibility  tliey 
liave  been  able  to  give  to  their  pretensions  to  be  systems  of 
philosophy  founded  on  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  the 
natural  or  positive  sciences.  It  is  not  my  business  to  discuss 
these  pretensions  in  a  general  form,  or  these  systems  in  them- 
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aelves.  It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  treat  of  the  historical 
theorising  to  which  tlie  principles  and  tendencies  of  French 
Naturalism  and  Positiviam  have  given  rise  The  first  tiro 
thittkera  who  have  to  be  brought  under  consideration  both 
bore  the  name  Comte,  but  were  not  related  bv  birth,  and  were 
very  unlike  each  other,  intellectually  and  morally. 

Charles  Comte  (1782-1837),  one  of  the  founders  of  Natu- 
ralism, was  born  sixteen  and  died  twenty  years  earlier  than 
Auguste  Comte,  the  founder  of  Positivism.  As  editor  of  the 
'  Cenacur,'  and  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he 
maintained,  in  the  face  of  opposition  and  even  persecution,  the 
principles  of  political  justice  and  liberty  with  a  courage  and 
consistency  which  did  him  infinite  honour.  As  a  man  he  was 
conscientious  aud  generous ;  uuselHsh,  unpretentious,  and  un- 
ambitious ;  not  subtle,  profound,  or  brilliant,  but  of  vigorous  and 
sound  judgment,  mucli  learning,  and  indefatigable  industry. 

His  'Traite  de  Lt^gislatiou '  (4  vols.,  1822-23)  has  been  de- 
servedly commended  by  judges  so  competent  as  Sir  G.  C- 
Lewis  and  Mr  liucklc  Both  had  found  in  it  aid  and  instruc- 
tion, as  all  may  do  who  are  en^jaged  in  the  study  of  historical 
and  political  science.  It  is  not,  and  does  not  profess  to  be,  an 
abstract  or  theoretical  treatise  on  legislation.  Neither  is  it 
quite  what  it  does  profess  to  be,  "an  exposition  of  the  general 
laws  according  to  which  peoples  prosper,  perish,  or  remain 
stationary,"  seeing  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  established 
any  laws  of  the  kind  strictly  so  called.  It  is  rich  in  iustruo- 
tive  facts  and  judicious  reflections,  but  it  contains  few,  if  any, 
properly  historical  laws.  Had  it  realised  its  author's  aim  it 
would  have  been  a  system  of  historical  philosophy ;  but  this 
it  certainly  is  not. 

Charles  Comte  contends  for  the  application  of  the  same 
method  of  study  to  the  moral  world  which  had  been  found 
successful  in  the  case  of  tlie  physical  world.  His  only  aim,  he 
tells  us,  is  "  to  trace  back  the  sciences  of  legislation  and  murals 
to  the  simple  observation  of  facts,  and  so  to  give  to  them  the 
same  certainty  which  has  been  given  to  others  less  important" 
Bot  he  recognises  such  facts  only  as  are  not  of  an  individual 
but  of  a  social  cliaracter ;  only  the  manners  and  liisiory  of 
nations,  not  slates  of  personal  consciousness.     Like  Auguste 
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Comte,  he  treats  the  introspective  or  psychological  method  as 
illegitimate  and  futile.  To  study  aright  those  external,  social, 
or  historical  facta  which  are  alone,  in  his  view,  to  be  relied  on, 
he  insists  on  our  examining  them  without  prejudices  of  auy 
kiud^  and  uninfluenced  by  reUgious  beliefs,  moral  connctions, 
or  philosophical'  speculations.  He  overlooks  to  what  a  vast 
extent  historical  development  is  a  psychological  process,  and, 
therefore,  only  explicable  by  psychological  analysis  and  induc- 
tion. Not  exclusive  attention  to  fact,  but  failure  to  recognise 
an  immense  department  of  fact,  is  the  sole  source  and  whole 
secret  of  his  "  naturalism." 

It  is  impossible,  he  thinks,  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
society.  The  attempt  of  Eouaseau  to  do  so  he  subjects  to  a 
criticism  perhaps  the  most  searching  and  severe  which  it  has 
ever  received.  It  is  more  crushing  than  any  which  came  from 
the  theocratic  school,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  unimpassioned. 
While  implacably  calm,  it  leaves  unexposed  hardly  anything 
that  is  false  in  the  alleged  facts,  sophistical  in  the  pretended 
arguments,  hollow  or  exaggerated  in  the  declamations,  or  per- 
nicious in  the  doctrines,  of  the  author  of  the  '  Contrat  Social.' 

0.  Comte's  discussion  of  the  questions  which  relate  to  the 
intluence  of  physical  nature  on  human  development  must  have 
been  the  fruit  of  long  and  careful  study.  It  was  as  great  an 
advance  on  Alonteaquieu's  treatment  of  the  subject  as  Montes- 
quieu's had  been  on  that  of  Bodin.  It  disproved,  corrected, 
or  confirmed  a  host  of  Montesquieu's  observations  and  con- 
clusions. It  showed  that  he  had  ascribed  too  much  to  climate, 
and  too  little  to  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface,  the 
distribution  of  mountains  and  rivers,  &c. ;  and  that  he  had 
conceived  vaguely,  and  even  to  a  large  extent  erroneously,  of 
tlie  modes  in  which  climate  and  the  fertility  or  sterility  of 
soil  affect  human  development.  But  wliile  Comte  thus  justly 
criticised  Montesquieu,  he  himself  exaggerated  the  efficiency 
of  physical  agencies.  Indeed,  he  virtually  traced  to  their 
operation  the  whole  development  of  histor)'.  And  this  he 
coidd  not  consistently  avoid  doing.  Having  assumed  that 
human  nature  was  essentially  sensation  conditioned  by  organ- 
isation, and,  consequently,  essentially  passive,  he  could  not 
logically  avoid  holding  also  that  the  development  of  human 
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uaLure  and  the  evolution  of  Immaa  society  have  been  absolutely 
determined  by  the  factors  which  modify  the  bodily  organisation 
and  act  on  the  bodily  senses  of  men.  Accordingly  he  has  as- 
sumed that  pliysical  agencies  ultimately  account  for  historical 
change  and  movement,  for  public  institutions  and  laws.  To 
the  influence  of  race  he  has  ascribed  only  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  place  among  these  agencies.  He  mamtalus  that 
the  distinctions  of  race  are  not  primary  or  8i>ecific,  but  ex- 
plicable by  the  action  of  climate  and  the  physical  medjum. 

Various  authors  have  represented  civilisation  as  advancing 
from  east  to  west.  According  to  Charles  Comte  it  has  spreiid 
from  the  equator  northwards.  '  When  we  watch  the  course  of 
civilisation  on  each  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  earth,  we  see 
enlightenment  at  first  acquired  in  warm  climates ;  then  expand 
into  temperate  climates;  and  at  length  stop  at,  or  liardly 
l>enetrate  into,  cold  climates."  Had  he  proved  this  proposi- 
tion he  would  not  have  demonstrated  a  law,  but  have  simply 
indicated  a  general  fact,  presupposing  law  and  requiring  ex- 
planation. But  he  has  not  proved  it.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  civilisation  originated  at  the  equator;  no  likelihood  even 
that  it  originated  either  in  the  moister  or  the  drier  parts  of  the 
torrid  zone,  alike  unfavourable  as  they  are  to  the  development 
of  man.  The  lands  earliest  civilised,  Comte  says,  were  China, 
Hindostan,  Persia,  a  part  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor. 
But  none  of  these  lands  are  on  the  equator;  and  most  of  them 
are  a  long  way  from  it.  Further,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
civilisation  of  any  of  these  countries  was  original,  or  how 
their  civilisations  were  related  to  one  another.  The  oldest 
remains,  indeed,  of  great  cities  are  to  be  found  in  these  lands ; 
but  civilisation  must  surely  have  long  preceded  architectural 
achievements,  which  are  in  many  cases  as  remarkable  as  those 
of  the  present  day.  * 

Charles  Comte  fully  recognises  that  the  same  physical 
medium  has  a  very  different  induence  on  different  generations; 
and  that  institutions  and  laws,  education  and  manners,  and.  in 
a  word,  all  the  constituents  of  the  social  medium,  have  as  real 
an  influence  on  the  development  of  history  as  those  of  the 
physical  medium.  Yet  he  assumes  the  latter  to  be  the  first, 
although  to  a  large  extent  only  indirect,  causes  of  the  whole 
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amount  of  change  effected.  A  human  nature  in  itself  utterly 
empty  and  passive  must  be  built  up  through  the  senses  from 
without.  It  may  be  the  subject  of  history,  but  it  cannot  be 
also  its  chief  factor.  Here  lay  Charles  Comte's  radical  error. 
He  failed  to  perceive  that  the  intelligence,  the  imagination,  the 
passions,  the  coDscience,  and  the  will  of  man  are  more  direct 
and  powerful  historical  agencies  than  climate  or  soil.  The 
human  soul  itself  is  the  main  and  distinctive  source  of  history. 
History  is  essentially  the  work  and  manifestation  of  human 
nature.  A  true  science  of  history  can  only  be  attained  through 
the  investigation  of  history  as  a  psychological  phenomenon, — a 
product  of  mind,  iniiuenced  but  not  generated  by  the  physical 
medium  in  which  it  appears,^ 


Auguete  Comte  was  bom  at  Montpellier  in  1798.  Although 
both  hia  parents  were  Legitimists  and  Catholics,  he  had  become 
at  fourteen  years  of  age  a  republican  and  an  unbeliever.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Lyceum  of  Montpellier  (1S07-14),  and  at 
the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris  (1814-16),  from  which  he  was 
expelled  on  account  of  insubordination.  As  a  student  he  was 
diligent  but  intractable ;  he  excelled  especially  in  mathematics, 
but  gave  proofs  of  a  generally  powerful  intellect,  and  devoted 
much  time  to  private  reading  and  reflection.  Wliile  at  the 
Polytechnic  School  he  perused  the  works  of  most  of  the  leading 
philosophical  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Shortly  after 
his  expulsion  from  it  he  began  his  literary  career.'    From  1817 

^  The  faurtli  volume  of  the  *  Tnit6 '  ii  one  of  the  beat  studies  on  slavery  and 
its  effects  ever  published. 

^  The  earliast  essay  of  Comie  which  hss  been  published,  '  Mes  r^flezioiu,'  is  of 
date  June  1S16.  It  is,  for  the  mu«t  parti,  a  parollol  between  "the  tyrants  of 
the  Terror  and  the  tyrants  of  the  Restoration,"  in  wMoh  "  eleven  points  of 
resemblance"  ore  insisted  upon.  It  displays  oo  intease  hatred  of  Louis  XVUI. 
It  gives  oxpression  also  to  that  avsnion  to  Napoleon  vliicb  Oomtc  retained  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  and  which  led  him  to  recommend,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  'System  of  Positive  Polity,'  that  the  ashes  of  the  Conqueror  should  be  scot 
back  to  St  Helena,  his  column  in  the  Plaet  VendAme  cast  down,  and  "  a  noble 
statue  of  Cbarlemague,  the  incomparable  founder  of  the  Western  Republic " 
substituted  for  it-  This  essay  first  appeared  in  Renouvier's  'Crit.  phil."  for 
June  1882.  The  Appendix  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  'System'  contaiuB  a 
aeries  of  essays  oriifioally  published  at  varioun  dafces  between  1810  and  1828, 
including  that  of  1822,  in  which  Comto  firat  stated  what  he  regarded  as  his  graat 
discovery  of  the  law  of  the  Three  Stntee.  These  eesays  are  very  intcreaUug, 
exhibit  the  best  qualities  of  their  author's  mind,  and  form  the  best  iutroduutioa 
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to  1824  he  was  closely  associated  with  Saint-Simon.     In  1826 
he  began  to  expound  his  philosophy  in  a  course  of  lectures, 
which  was  interrupted  for  a  lengthened  period  by  insamty. 
The  first  volume  of  his  'Cours  de  philosophic  positive '  appeared 
in  1830.  and  the  last  (sixth)  in  1842.     This  is  far  the  most 
important  of  his  works ;  and  is  even,  perhaps,  notwithstanding 
many  imperfections,  the  most  important  work  which  had  ap- 
peared up  to  the  time  of  its  publication  in  one  great  depart- 
ment of  philosophy — philosophy  as  the  theory  of  the  sciences. 
or,  as  Comte  calls  it,  positive  philosophy.     And  whatever  else 
philoaopJvy  may  or  should  be,  it  is  clearly  bound  to  be  what 
Comte,  in  his  great  work,  represents  it  with  so  much  ability 
and  general  truthfulness  as  being — namely,  science,  yet  not 
merely  a  special  science,  but  the  science  which  has  the  pro- 
cesses and  results  of  all  the  special  sciences  for  its  data :  the 
general  or  universal  science  which  has  so  risen  above  the 
special  and  particular  iu  science  as  to  be  able  to  contemplate 
the  sciences  as  parts  of  a  system  which  reflects  and  elucidates 
a  world  of  which  the  variety  ia  not  more  wonderful  than  the 
unity.     "With  the  completion  of  his  '  Cours  *  Comte  worthily 
closed  the  first  period  or  phase  of  his  philosophical  career.     He 
had,  as  he  thought,  elaborated  a  strictly  scienti6c  philosophy, 
based  on  the  co-ordination  and  generalisation  of  all  the  sciences, 
and  established  and  evolved  in  a  truly  rational  manner.     He 
held  that  he  had  transformed  science  into  plxilosophy  by  a  self- 
consistent  and  comprehensive  logical  process  which  advances 
from  the  general  to  the  special,  from  the  universe  to  man ;  and 
this  so  as  to  show  the  falsity  and  futility  of  all  theological  and 
metaphysical  philosophy,  and  to  provide  an  indispensable  and 
solid  basis  for  a  definitive  doctrine  of  social  organisation,  such 

to  his  other  writioga.  They  wcro  oolleoted  and  republished  hy  him  in  order  to 
prove  thftt  his  "political  eystem,  fnr  from  being  oppowd  to  ha  pbiloeopby,  ia  so 
couiiiletely  iLh  outcotne,  t>iat  the  latter  was  created  as  the  basts  of  tlie  form«r." 
Ue  had  published  others  whidi  have  not  yet  been  ideittiQed  ;  and  which  h*  did 
not  wish  to  bo  brought  to  light,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  following  noMe  and 
auggeetiro  words :  "  Thooe  alone  are  preeemd  wliiuh  reveal  any  chuMterivtio 
aipirationi,  all  moh  being  set  aside  m  betray  the  uufortunate  pergonal  influeno» 
that  ovenhadowed  my  earliest  efforts.  ...  I  disavow  any  other  edition,  and  I 
have  destroyed  the  uDpublishod  mat«nala."— See  SpeoiiJ  Preface  to  Oeneral 
Appendix.  My  quotations  from  the  '  System  '  are  from  the  KngUih  tnnalation, 
which  is  an  almoat  perfect  renderiog  of  the  ori^aaL 
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as  he  had  from  the  beginning  of  his  connection  with  Saint- 
Simon  had  in  view.  B\it  he  had  still  to  work  out  this  doctrine. 
To  do  60  was  the  task  to  wliich  he  devoted  the  second  part  of 
his  life — that  in  which  the  following  works  were  produced: 
*  Discours  sur  Tenseinble  du  positivisrae,'  1848,  '  Syst^me  de 
politique  positive/  1851-54,  •  Cat(5chisme  positiviste/  1852,  and 
'Synthase  subjective/  1856.  The  'Systfeme'  embodies  nearly 
the  whole  thinking  of  Comte's  life  during  the  second  period- 
It  was  deemed  by  its  author  his  chief  work,  and  is  generally  so 
r^arded  by  orthodox  Comtists — a  judgment  in  which  I  can- 
not at  all  concur.  The  general  results  which  had  been  reached 
in  the  '  Cours  *  are  retained  in  the  '  Syst^me/  and  the  end  to 
which  the  former  was  designed  to  be  a  preparation  is  in  the 
latter  directly  sought  to  be  realised;  but  the  points  of  view 
taken  up  in  the  two  works  are  opposed,  the  methods  followed 
are  different,  and  the  general  character  of  the  doctrine  in 
passing  from  the  one  to  the  other  has  been  profoundly 
changed.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  Comte  was  absorbed 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  "the  high  priest  of  human- 
ity," and  in  endeavouring  to  gain  converts  to  his  system  of 
polity  and  worship.  He  died  on  the  5th  September  1857, 
in  Paris,  at  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince  10 — the  most  sacred 
spot  on  earth  In  the  eyes  of  the  religious  positivists  of  all 
lauds.* 

Comte'e  philosophy  of  nature  and  of  history  originated  in 
the  interaction  within  his  mind  of  the  chief  intellectual  and 


^  Ai  to  the  life,  STstem,  and  mfluenca  of  Comte,  in  addition  to  hit  own  worki 
already  mentioned,  bia  letten  to  Yalat,  and  his  'Testament,'  tho  following 
writiuga  may  be  indicated  a*  among  those  mmt  worthj  of  being  consulted : 
Littr^, '  AugUBte  Comte  et  la  pliilosophie  positive,'  and  *  Pmgmenta  de  philo- 
Bophie  positive';  Robinet,  'Notice  sur  I'ccuTre  et  sur  la  vie  d'  A.  Comte'; 
'Revue  Oocidentale,'  1876-92;  C.  de  Bligni6ree,  'Exposition  de  la  philowpbifl 
positive ' ;  Ch.  Pellarin,  *  Ess&i  critique  sur  la  pbiloiophie  positive ' ;  Poery^ 
'  Lc  puflitivisme ' ;  Lewes,  'Philoeopby  uf  the  Scienoea' ;  J.  S.  Mill,  'Auguste 
Comte  and  Positivism  ' ;  E.  Caird,  *  The  Social  Philoeophy  and  Religion  of 
Comte';  and  Hermann  Gruber,  S.  J.,  'August  Comte,  der  Bi^iinder  dea 
PoeitivismuR,*  and  'Der  Positivismus  vom  Tode  August  Comte's  bis  auf  unsere 
Tage'  (1857-1891).  Among  the  boat  of  pamphlets,  lectures,  and  eesaya  on 
Comtism  which  have  appeared  in  this  country,  those  of  Bridgea,  Congrevtt^ 
Harrison,  Huxley,  Martineau,  Spencer,  Tulloch,  Whewell,  Xlc,  are  too  well 
kuimii  to  require  to  be  more  exactly  tipecified.  Similar  pubUcations  have  beea 
u  leait  u  aumerous  is  France,  and  not  rare  in  QennaDyi  Italy,  wid  Amerioft. 
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social  movements  in  the  France  of  his  age.  It  was  a  sort  of 
synthesis,  instructive  even  in  its  inconsistency  because  reflecting 
the  incoherence  and  self-contradiction  of  a  disorganised  and 
transitional  epoch.  It  can  only  be  understood  aright  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  movementa  and  tendencies  to  which 
it  owed  its  being  and  form. 

CoHite  was   thoroughly  French,  the  direct  and  immediate 
influences  which  moulded  hie  life  and  doctrine  being  almost 
exclusively  Freueh.    He  was  very  slightly  affected  by  Gcrumn 
thought.     He  was  to  the  end  of  his  life  virtually  ignorant  of 
German  pliilosophy.     In  1843  he  consulted  Mr  Mill  as  to  the 
advisability  of  making  some  general  acquaintance  with  German 
philosophical   doctrines,  but,  on   being  dissuaded,  abandoned 
the  idea.^     It  is  true  that  in  1824  his  friend  M.  d'Eichtal 
sent  him  from  Berlin  a  translation  which  he  had  made  for 
him  of  Kant's  sliort   essay,  "Idea  of  a  Universal  History" 
and  that  Comte  expressed  in  reply  the  warmest  admiration 
of  it;  but  in  1824  he  had  already  discovered  his  sociological 
laws,  and  his  political  convictions  were  definitively  formed. 
There  are  no   traces   in   his   writings   of  acquaintance   with 
either  the  metaphysical  or  ethical  works  of  Kant.     It  is  quite 
certain  that  his  classification  of  the  sciences  was  not  suggested. 
as  J.  D.  Morell  and  others  have  supposed,  by  acquaintance 
with  Schelling's  successive  "  potences "  of  tlie  Absolute.     He 
once  pronounced  Hegel  "un  homme  de  mdrite,"   but  it   was 
when  he  hoped  he  might  be  made  use  of  to  spread  p>ositivism 
in  Germany  ;  and  he  has  assigned  liim  a  place  in  the  '  Positi\'ist 
Calendar/  but  as  the  coequal  of  Sophie  Germain.     Any  coin- 
cidences which  have  been   pointed  out  between  the  views  of 
Comte  and  Hegel  are  of  such  a  nature  as  would  not,  although 
multiplied  fifty-fold,  prove  in  the  least  that  the  former  had 
borrowed  from  the  latter.     They  relate  to  views  of  which  Hegel 
was  neither  the  author  nor  the  sole  proprietor,  which  he  only 
shared  with   hundreds   of   other   thinkers,  and  which   were 
current  in  the  catholic  and  .socalistic  medium  in  which  Comte 
lived.     Why  label  as  "Hegelian"  what  were  commonplaces 
among  the  adherents  of  socialism  and  the  theological  reaction  ? 
Why  suppose  Comte  to  have  derived  from  a  distance  opinions 
'  Littr^,  'August*  Comte,'  ppw  446,  447. 
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which  were  floating  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  around  him, 
aod  to  be  had  for  the  inbreathing  ?  ^ 

The  generation  which  lived  under  the  First  Empire  knew 
no  other  philosophy  than  that  which  had  become  prevalent 
before  the  Revolution.  Comte  came  under  the  influence  of 
this  philosophy  in  early  youth ;  at  the  Polytechnic  School  he 
read  the  works  of  most  of  its  leading  representatives.  He 
accepted  its  cardinal  principle  that  "  thought  depends  on  sense, 
or.  more  broadly,  on  the  environment;"  he  became  imbued 
with  its  aversion  to  metaphysics  and  theology,  and  with  its 
ardent  faith  in  physical  science ;  and  he  set  himself  to  build 
up  all  the  materials  of  knowledge  into  one  grand  and  solid 
edifice,  resting  on  the  foundation  which  it  had  laid-  Con- 
sidered simply  as  a  philosophy,  the  positivism  of  Comte  is 
essentially  a  continuation  of  the  empirical  philosophy  of  the 
eigliteenth  century,  any  sui>erority  over  earlier  forms  of  that 
philosophy  being  mainly  due  to  the  remarkable  development 
of  the  several  sciences  which  have  been  combined  by  it  into  a 
single  theoretical  system.  It  is  otherwise  with  positivism  as  a 
social  doctrine.  Social  and  religious  reactions  generally  precede 
philosophical  reactions.  In  France  the  social  and  religious 
reaction  was  in  full  force  before  the  philosophical  reaction 
made  itself  felt.  Comte  yielded  to  it.  Hence  two  contrary  and 
contending  currents  of  thought  met  and  mingled  in  his  mind, 
and  made  of  his  intellectual  life  an  inherent  and  permanent 
contradiction.  He  was  intensely  hostile  to  what  he  regarded 
as  the  anarchical  and  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  hated  individualism,  laisser  /aire,  and  such 
"rights  of  man"  as  private  judgment,  human  equality,  and 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  His  sympathies  were  more  with 
the  reaction  than  with  the  Revolution.     He  speaks  of   the 

1  Comt«  owed  more  to  Scottish  thkn  to  Gerniftn  writera.  Hiuno  he  acknow* 
lodges  to  havo  been  hia  "  chief  philoeopbical  precursor";  and  he  often  bo  refcn 
to  him  as  to  ahow  that  he  had  studied  both  hia  'Essays'  aod  his  'History.' 
He  avows  hia  indcbtedueaa  to  Adam  Smitti'a  '  Wealth  of  Xatiooa ' ;  and,  writing 
iu  182-%  aaja  of  the  '  Philoaophical  Essay  oa  the  History  of  Aatronomy  ' :  "  Thi* 
work,  too  littlo  kcowu  oa  the  Continent,  and  gcnenLlly  ini ufficicDtly  appreciated, 
ia  more  positive  in  ita  character  than  the  other  productions  of  Scottish  phil- 
oeoE^y,  those  of  Hume  excepted.  Remarkable  in  its  day,  it  may  even  yet  bo 
studied  with  great  advantage."— Pos.  Pol.,  iv.  591.  He  has  given  both  Bubert- 
aoD  nod  Ferguson  a  plaoe  in  the  '  Pomtivtst  Calendar.' 
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semces  rendered  by  the  represeutativea  of  the  former  with 
an  eutliusiastic  recognition  which  he  never  manifests,  except  i 
in  the  case  of  Condorcet,  to  those  of  the  latter.  He  thought  ^M 
revolutionary  ideas  had  overdone  their  work;  that  destruction  " 
had  been  carried  to  excess;  and  that  construction  was  much  ^y 
more  needed.  For  his  estimate  of  the  medieval  type  of  society,  ^M 
and  of  medieval  institutions,  lie  was  indebted  to  writers  of 
the  theocratic  school  He  showed  for  De  Maistro  a  somewhat 
excessive  admiration :  'Le  Pape'  was,  1  thmk,  the  source  of  more 
of  his  ideas  than  any  other  single  book.  It  was  De  Maistre 
and  De  Bonald,  he  has  said,  who  taught  liim  that  ''the  past 
as  a  whole  could  not  be  understood  imlcss  it  be  steadily 
respected-"  *  Yet  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  deeper  and 
truly  spiritual  convictions  and  feelings  of  tlie  thcocratists ; 
with  their  faith  in  God  and  Christ,  their  sense  of  sin  and 
craving  for  sanctity,  their  consciousness  of  the  need  of  re- 
demption and  divine  guidance,  and  their  aspiration  towards 
a  real  immortality.  In  one  respect,  however,  he  saw  more 
clearly  than  they:  he  never  fell  into  their  illusion  that  the 
future  of  society  would  be  essentially  a  reproduction  of  the 
past.  He  perceived  that  mere  reaction  must  have  always  a 
very  temporary  success;  that  humanity  never  simply  returns 
to  a  position  which  it  has  once  aliandoned.  Xaturally  he 
showed  himself  more  conscious  of  the  retrograde  character 
of  the  teaching  of  the  reactionists  in  the  earlier  than  in  the 
later  period  of  his  life:  and  yet  he  became  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  them,  and  indebted  to  them,  as  he  became  more 
retrograde  in  his  own  aims,  more  zealous  and  ambitious  to  be 
accepted  as  the  supreme  legislator  of  humanity:  or,  in  other 
words,  as  be  advanced  in  the  transformation  of  his  system^ 
into  an  atheistical  Popery,  with  himself  for  chief  priest  and 
sole  propliet. 

The  connection  of  positivism  with  socialism  was  of  the 
closest  kind.  The  socialistic  movement  aimed  at  the  rejection 
of  what  was  false  and  the  retention  and  development  of  what 
was  true  both  in  the  reactionary  and  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment.    It  sought  to  overcome  the  existing  anarchy  and   to 

'  P<w.  Pol.,  Ui.  527.    The  litend  mderiog  of  the  lut  word*  of  the  wiimpoe 
is,  "  without  an  unchaogeable  Teneration.** 
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organise  society  by  following  the  guidance  and  employing  the 
meiboda  of  modern  science.  Positivism  arose  directly  and 
entirely  out  of  tliis  movement.  It  is  an  oflshoot  or  variety  of 
eocialism,  and,  indeed,  of  Saint-Simonian  socialism.  The  so- 
cialism of  Saint-Simon  contained  all  the  perms  of  the  positivism 
of  Comte.  Almost  every  leading  idea  which  Comte  expounded 
and  applied  had  been  previously  enunciated  by  Saint-Simon. 
Comte  was  to  the  end  of  his  days,  as  regards  t!ie  cardinnl  prin- 
ciples of  his  system,  a  disciple  of  Saint-Simon,  although  a  very 
ungrateful  one,  jealously  anxious  to  be  supposed  not  to  have 
been  indebted  to  him.  Let  us  recall  to  mind  in  a  general  way 
what  Saint-Simon  preceded  Comte  in  teaching.  I^epeatedly  he 
used  the  term  positif  in  the  sense  which  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  the  terra  po»iiivism€.  He  employed  habitually  the  word 
"  philosophy "  to  denote  precisely  wliat  Comte  meant  by  it 
Thus  he  saya :  '*  The  particular  sciences  are  the  elements  of  the 
general  science  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  philosophy ;  so 
philosophy  has  necessarily  had,  and  always  will  have,  the  same 
character  as  the  particular  sciences."  Then,  just  as  Comte 
afterwards  did,  he  insisted  that  the  only  legitimate  method  of 
finding  truth  is  the  immediate  investigation  of  facts,  the  data 
of  the  senses ;  and  ho  equally  inferred  that  knowledge  is 
limited  to  the  relative  and  phenomenal,  and  that  belief  in 
aught  absolute  or  supcrseusuous,  in  entities  or  substances,  in 
efficient  or  liual  causes,  in  God  or  soul,  must  be  mystical  and 
chimericaL  Instructed  by  Dr  Burdin,  he  further  taught  that 
science  as  a  whole  and  all  its  divisions  pass  from  a  conjectural 
into  a  positive  state,  from  theologisni  into  positivism,  through 
a  transitional  state  partly  conjectural  and  partly  positive;  that 
the  chief  diWsions  of  science  have  done  so  in  an  order  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  of  the  generality  and  complexity  of  their 
objects ;  tliat  these  sciences  are  mathematics,  astronomy,  chem- 
istry, and  physiolog)*;  and  that  the  order  of  their  discovery  is 
also  that  in  which  tliey  should  be  studied.  Psychology  he 
represented  as  a  mere  derivative  from  physiology,  not  as  an 
iudepeudent  science,  or  one  of  a  distinct  group.  Physiology  he 
maintained  hod  at  length  passed  into  the  positive  stage,  and 
morals  and  politics  were  about  to  do  so.  Philosophy  he 
asserted  could  not  become  positive  until  the  several  fundamental 
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sciences  had  become  positive,  and  could  not  fail  to  become 
when  that  liappened.     Comte  only  reattirmed  and  developed 
what  he  said  on  all  these  points.     )iVhen  we  pass  from  general 
philosophy  to  sociology  we  find  that  Comte  was  here   also,  in 
the  main,  a  disciple  of  Saint-Simon,     Comte  followed  Saint- 
Simon  when  he  represented  the  development  of  humanity  as 
having  been  throughout  subject  to  unalterable  laws  of  nature 
which  excluded  the  inter^'Riition   of  any  wills   liigher   than 
human ;  when  he  took  Coudorcet's  *  Esquisse  '  as  the  work  to  be 
resumed,  revised,  and  completed  by  the  true  historical  philoso- 
pher; and  when  he  showed  in  what  ways  the  attempt  made  in 
it  might  be  surpassed.     Saint-Simon  conceived  of  the  conrse  of 
history  as  passing  through  three  pliases  or  periods — one  credu- 
lous and  theological,  another  critical  and  incoherent,  and  a  final 
stage  which  is  scientific  and  organic;  he  thus  made  it  easy  for 
Comte  to  formulate  and  apply  "  the  law  of  the  three  states." 
Saint-Simon  further  subdivided  the  theological  period  into  a 
fetichistic.  polytheistic,  and  monotheistic  epoch ;  and  in  this 
likewise  he   was   followed   by   Comte.      Again,  one  of    the 
thoughts  which  Saint-Simon  most  frequently  expressed,  and 
which  exercised  most  influence  on  his  life  and  theorising,  was 
that  the  organisation  of  society  could  only  be  achieved  through 
the  organisation  of  the  sciences  into  a  general  science  or  true 
philosophy.     Only  sensitive  vanity  and  prejudice  can  account 
for  Comte  denying  this,  and  alleging  that  Saint -Simon  had 
proposed  "to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse."    When  Comte, 
avowedly  as  the  disciple  of  Saint-Simon,  wrote  the  essay  pub- 
lished in   1824  as   a   "  Prospectus  of  the   scientific  labours 
necessary   for   the  reorganisation    of    society,"    Saint -Simon 
praised  it  as  a  plan  of  the  scientific  part  of  his  system,  but 
pointed  out  as  a  defect  that  it  dealt  with  science  without  refer- 
ence to  religion  and  sentiment.     He  showed  his  own  sense  of 
the  importance  of  providing  satisfaction  to  the  religious  nature 
and  the  social  sentiments  when,  in  the  last  of  his  writings,  he 
propounded  a  new  religion,  and  tried  to  put  humanity  in  the 
place  of  God,     How  unable  Comte  was  to  emancipate  himself 
from  Saint-Simonian  principles  was  clearly  shown  as  soon  as 
he  came  face  to  face  witli  the  problem  of  social  organisation, 
and  had  the  question  as  to  how  the  moral  and  emotional  prin* 
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ciples  of  human  nature  are  to  be  satisfied  forced  upon  him. 
He  had  no  other  sohition  to  give  than  that  which  Saint-Simon 
had  already  given.  Even  in  devising  a  scheme  of  worship,  a 
positivist  "cult,"  he  had  not  merely  to  borrow  from  Catholicism, 
hut  to  become  an  imitator  of  the  Saint-Simonian  P^re  Enfantiu, 
whose  pretensions  and  sickly  absurdities  he  onco  thoroughly 
despised.  In  a  word,  Comtism  must  be  admitted  to  he,  as  a 
whole,  a  modified  and  developed  Saint-Siraonianism. 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  truth  of  all  that  has  just 
been  stated,  to  hold  that  the  disciple  was  in  most  respects 
much  greater  than  the  master.  And  he  undoubtedly  was  so. 
Although  Saint-Simon  had  the  most  genial  affinity  for  novel 
and  interesting  ideas,  he  had  scarcely  any  other  remarkable 
intellectual  qualities,  and  was  quite  incapable  of  developing,  as 
Comte  did,  either  a  philosophy  of  the  sciences  or  a  theory  of 
society. 

Comte  was  not  a  discoverer  or  eminent  specialist  in  any  of 
the  sciences,  not  even  in  mathematics;  nor  had  he  the  en- 
cyclopsedic  knowledge  of,  for  example,  Ampere  or  Whewell 
among  his  contemporaries.  It  has  been  shown  by  competent 
critics  that  his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  optics,  chemistry,  and 
biology,  was  in  various  respects  not  up  to  date  when  he  pub- 
lished his  '  Cours ' ;  his  psychology  was  of  the  crudest  kind  ; 
and  his  social  dynamics  had  many  faults  which  arose  from  an 
inexcusable  ignorance  of  history.  A  man,  however,  who  takes 
all  the  sciences  for  his  province,  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
that  enormous  province  as  minutely  as  those  who  confine  their 
studies  to  a  single  science  or  portion  of  a  science  should  know 
the  limited  field  of  their  choice.  And  when  all  deductions  have 
been  made  in  estimating  Comte,  he  must  be  allowed  to  iiave 
been  a  very  exceptional  and  remarkable  man.  He  had  a 
capacious  memory,  a  powerful  and  logical  intelligence,  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  scientific  facts,  and  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
scientific  generalisations  to  which  he  attained.  The  truly 
philosophical  character  of  hb  mind  appeared  in  bis  constant 
striving  after  comprehensiveness  and  completeness  of  view,  his 
insight  into  the  unity  and  relationships  of  the  sciences,  and  bis 

k profound  study  of  scientific  method.  The  power  wliich  most 
distinguished  him  was  that  of  systematisation,  one  not  to  be 
L ■  ^ 
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confounded   with  mere   aptitude   for  classification,    but  oam^ 
prising  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  ability  to  connect  and 
distribute  facts  and  truths  according  to  their  natural  affinities, 
even  on  the  most  extensive  scale.     Few  have  possessed   this 
power  in  a  higher  degree  than  Comte  ;  and  he  employed  it,  so 
far  as  his  properly  philosophical  task  was  concerned,  to  ex- 
cellent etfect.     In  resolving  to  elaborate  a  doctrine  bo  complete 
and  comprehensive  tliat  it  should  embrace  all  knowledge  and 
action,  he  proposed  to  himself  a  magnificent  aim  ;  with  a  noble 
tenacity  he  adhered  to  his  purpose  ;  and  in  labouring  to  realise 
it  he  displayed  a  devotedness,  perseverance,  ingenuity,   and 
constructive   power  most  worthy  of  admiration.     The  work 
which  he  left  behind  him  has  already  exerted,  and  will  prob- 
ably long  exert,  a  great  and  stimulating  influence  on  the  minds 
of  men  ;  for  although  much  of  it  will  probably  perish,  much  of 
it  may  as  probably  endure.    In  the  character  of  Comte  there 
was  much  to  respect  and  much  to  regret.    His  will  was  strong; 
but  so,  likewise,  was  his  wilfulness.     He  was  self-denyiug.  but 
also  self-assertive.    The  absorbing  affection  for  a  woman,  which 
revealed  to  him  tlie  significance  of  emotion  and  tlie  power  of 
religion,  testify  to  greatness  of  heart;  but  the  testimony  is 
weakened  and  stained  by  extravagance  and  sickly  sentimcnt- 
alism.      The  love  of  humanity  which   inspired  his   labours 
reflects  the  purest  glory  on  his  life ;    but,  unhappily,  it  was 
never  dissociated  from  an  inordinate  self-esteem — an  exorbitant 
pride  and  vanity.     It  is  difticult  to  do  full  justice  to  the  real 
merits  of  a  man  so  full  of  the  conceit  of  his  own  incomparable 
superiority,  so  suspicious  of  rivolship,  so  unable  to  bear  contra- 
diction and  criticism,  as  Comte  was.    A  nature  so  devoid  as  his 
of  tnie  self-knowledge  and  humility  may  seem  "  the  normal 
type  of  human  nature  "  to  a  small  sect  of  peculiarly  minded 
persons ;   but   to  men   in   general   it  cannot  fail   to  seem  a 
saddening  spectacle,  whatever  be  its  powers  and  excellences. 
These  words  are  not  irrelevant.     We  can  only  explain  aright 
the  despotic  features  of  the  Comtian  polity  and  the  deplorable 
foolishness  of  the  Comtian  reb'gion  by  tracing  them  primarily 
to   tliose   defects  of  Comte'a  cliaracter  and   temperament   bo 
which  I  have  referred  as  briefly  as  I  could 

It  was  not  Comte's  endeavour  merely  to  discover  special 
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subordinate  laws ;  or  to  expound  isolated  ideas,  however  ad- 
mirable ;  or  to  establish  in  any  department  of  study  truths  of 
detail;  but  to  construct  a  system  of  thoug!it  so  wide  and  well 
arranged,  that  not  only  every  science,  but  every  large  acieutifio 
generalisation  and  every  great  social  force,  would  thereby  have 
its  proper  place  assigned  it  and  full  justice  done  to  it :  a  system 
in  which  nothinj;  should  be  arbitrary,  but  everything  determined^/ 
by  a  few  closely  connected  laws  proved  by  the  concurrent 
application  of  deduction  and  induction.  This  was  a  perfectly 
legitimate  and  rational  undertaking,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  would  be  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  great  functions 
of  philosophy,  although  not,  as  Comte  thought,  of  its  only 
function. 

In  the  Comtian  system  the  philosophy  of  history  ranks  not' 
as  a  science,  but  as  a  division  of  a  science, — the  second  part  [ 
of  Social  Physics  or  Sociology.  Social  Physics  is  represented  I 
as  ruled  by  biological  laws,  yet  not  a  mere  corollary  of  biol- 
ogy, but  an  independent  science,  which  has  a  distinctive  and 
dominant  method  of  its  own,  the  historical  method.  It  is  the 
function  of  this  method  to  compare  the  various  conditions- 
through  which  humanity  passes  in  its  entire  historical  devel- 
opment. It  is  only  by  such  comparison  that  any  social  con- 
dition can  be  understood.  The  particular  is  unintelligible 
without  some  measure  of  knowledge  of  the  whole.  The  laws 
of  social  sequence  and  concomitance,  however,  which  are  dis- 
covered by  the  historical  method,  ought  always  to  be  connected 
with  the  positive  theory  of  human  nature  established  by 
biological  science.  Comte  regarded  sociological  laws  as  not 
merely  empirical  but  rational,  as  capable  not  merely  of  in- 
ductive but  also  of  deductive  demonstration.  He  denied,  of 
course,  that  law  can  be  rational  in  the  sense  of  beiug  traceable 
to  any  innate  principle,  or  to  any  metaphysical  principle,  as 
power,  force,  efficient  causality,  or  that  it  can  be  anything  deeper 
than,  or  ditt'erent  from,  a  uniform  relation  of  sequence  or  re- 
semblance between  phenomena.  But  he  affirmed  that  laws 
may  be  rational  in  the  sense  of  being  deducible  and  deduced 
from  wider  laws  as  well  as  empirically  ascertained  by  an 
induction  from  instances ;  and  that  in  this  sense — the  only  sense 
in  which  the  word  rational  can.  consistently  with  the  principles 
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of  posirivisra,  be  used  m  connection  with  law  —  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  sociology  are  actually  rational.      Besides  the 
historical  method,  the  methods  of  the  antecedent  sciences  are 
represented  as  more  or  less  applicable  in  sociolo^cal   study. 
Being  the  most  complex  of  the  sciences,  sociology  admits  of  and 
^requires  the  employment  of  all  the  processes  and  resources  of 
research  and  reasoning.      Comte  had  no  sympathy  with   lii»- 
torical  scepticism,  which  he  denounces  as  sophistry  and  traces 
to  unwillingness  to  admit  the  credibility  of  the  Bible.     ITe  bad 
little  sympathy,  indeed,  even  with  the  critical  spirit  either  in 
sociology  or  any  other  department  of  science.      He  warned 
thinkers  against  inquiring  "toajclosely  "  into  the  exact  truth 
of  scientific  laws;  and  pronounced  worthy  of  *' severe  repro- 
bation "  those  who  break  down,  "  by  too  minute  an  investiga- 
tion," generalisations  which  t!ioy  cannot  repUce.     Yet  there  is 
little  to  criticise  and  much  to  admire  in  his  treatment  of 
sociological  and  liistorical  method.     It  was  not  the  original  and 
exhaustive  e.xposition  of  the  logic  of  social  and  historical  science 
which  it  has  often  been  represented  to  be ;  but  it  was  a  very 
judicious  and  useful  contribution  to  it.     Of  novelty  and  subt- 
lety in  it  there  is  almost  none,  but  of  solid  truth  and  good 
sense  abundance. 

Social  physics  (sociology)  is  divided  into  social  staticB  and 
social  dynamics.^  Social  statics  is  the  theory  of  the  spontane- 
ous order  of  human  society,  and  social  dynamics  the  theory 
of  its  natural  progress.  The  one  exhibits  the  conditions  of 
the  social  existence  of  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the 
species,  and  the  other  the  course  of  human  development.  It 
is  essential,  Comte  insists,  to  regard  these  two  theories  as  sup- 
plementary or  complementary  of  each  other.  The  ideas  of 
order  and  progress  correspond  in  sociology  to  the  ideas  of 
organisation  and  life  in  biology,  and  are  as  rigorously  insepar- 
able. The  combination  of  them  is  the  grand  difficulty  of  the 
science,  but  of  primary  importance  It  was  because  he  thought 
he  had  succeeded  in  combining  them  that  Comte  claimed  to  be 
the  founder  of  sociology.     He  admitted  that  Aristotle  had 

'  Holding  that  sociology  U  not  a  physical  science,  I,  of  courw,  oVijeot  to  ita 
beinf;  dtti^nated  "sociid  pbyaics,"  or  divided  I'litu  "Booikl  ataticd"  and  "social 
djrnaaiica. " 
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almost  wrought  ont  the  theory  of  social  order,  and  that  for 
nearly  a  century  that  of  progress  had  been  receiving  a  contin- 
uous elaboration ;  hut  he  held,  notwithstanding,  that  order  and 
progress  had  never  been  exhibited  in  their  true  relationship, 
bnt,  on  the  contrary,  set  in  radical  opposition  to  each  other. 
And  his  own  view  of  his  position  as  a  sociological  theorist  was 
that,  standing  between  two  extremes  of  hitherto  antagonistic 
opinion,  he  could  not  merely  effoct  a  mukesliift  compromise 
between  them  like  the  eclectics  and  the  doctrinaires,  but  could 
establish  on  a  truly  scientific  foundation  a  doctrine  which  would 
definitely  settle  the  strife  between  the  advocates  of  order  and 
progress,  and  help  to  settle  the  wider  and  deeper  strife  in 
society  itself,  of  which  that  was  but  the  expression  in  specula- 
tion. He  flattered  himself  that  his  theory  of  society  contained 
all  tlie  truth  that  had  been  said  on  behalf  of  order  by  the  reac- 
tionary school,  and  all  the  truth  that  had  been  said  on  behalf  of 
progress  by  the  revolutionary  school;  while  it,  further,  so  rec- 
onciled the  claims,  and  exliibited  tlie  relationsliip  of  order  and 
progress,  that  order  would  henceforth  be  seen  to  be  the  basis 
of  progress,  and  progress  to  be  the  development  of  order. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here  the  doctrine  ex- 
pounded in  the  social  statics.  But  we  may  relevantly  say 
that  it  is  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  social  dynamics, 
and  a  valuable  contribution  to  politics.  The  conclusions  which 
it  embodies  as  to  the  relations  of  the  individual  and  society,  of 
egoism  and  altruism,  of  intellect,  action,  and  affection,  of  the 
family,  the  state,  and  government,  of  worldly  and  spiritual 
power,  of  education  and  morals,  are  genendly  excellent;  and 
even  when  questionable  or  erroneou.s,  they  are  serviceable  from 
their  suggestiveness.  Its  moral  spirit  is,  on  the  whole,  sound 
and  invigorating.  It  certainly  does  not  flatter  or  foster  the  evil 
tendencies  most  prevalent  in  the  present  age.  But  it  is  un- 
questionably a  reactionary  doctrine.  Comte  has  not  held  the 
balance  of  judgment  justly  poised,  but  has  thrown  more  weight 
into  the  scale  of  social  authority,  and  given  less  to  that  of  indi-  \J 
vidual  independence,  than  is  due.  Instead  of  rejecting  only 
what  was  false,  and  retaining  only  what  was  true  in  the  con- 
flicting doctrines  of  Rousseau  and  De  Maistre,  he,  in  reality, 
gave  up  what  was  true  in  the  doctrine  of  the  former  for  what 
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was  false  in  that  of  the  latter.     Kousseaa  ascribed  worth  to  the 
individual  alone ;  Comte  fnllowed  De  Maistre  in  denying  all 
worth  to  the  individual,  and  in  representing  him  as   ovriug 
I      everything  to  society;   and.  as  he  expressly  says,   as    being 
w  apart  from  society  a  mere  (thstraclion.     He  will  not  allow  that 
the  individual  has  any  right,  eaxcpt  Ut^  riglU  of  doing  his  duty; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  has  any  rigJUs  properly  so  called. 
Hence  he  coiisistently  objects  to  the  use  of  the  word  right 
altogether,  and  maintains  that  it  "  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
political  language  as  the  word  cause  from  truly  philosophical 
language."     Comte  was  a  genuine  socialist     He  was  hostile  to 
I  freedom  of  thought  and  action ;  so  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  authority,  that  he  could   not  venture   to 
reconuuend  any  guarantees    against,  or   restrictions    on,   its 
.  »  /abuse,  in  the  least  likely  to  be  effectual.    This  explains  the 
chief  faults  both  of  liis  social  statics  and  his  social  dynamics. 
Comte  expounded  his  theory  of  social  dynamics  first  in  the 
'  Cours,*  and  afterwards  in  the  '  SystAme.'    So  far  as  regards  the 
history  of  tiie  past,  although  the  two  expositions  bear  witness 
to  a  change  in  the  spirit  and  point  of  view  of  their  author, 
they  differ  little  in  their   matter,  or  as  to  principles,  law8> 
general  conclusions,  periods,  &c.     With  these  we  shall  deal  in 
the  first  place,  and  chiefly.     The  peculiar  opinions  as  to  the 
social  and  religious  future  of  liumanity,  set  forth  in  the  works 
which  belong  to  Comte's  second  period,  concern  us  compara- 
tively little.    It  must  be  here  observed,  however,  that  at  no 
period  did  Comte  look  upon  history  from  a  purely  scientific 
point  of  view.     He  was  always  influenced  in  his  treatment  of 
it  by  practical  int<;rests.     From  the  outset  of  his  career  as  an 
author,  his  mind  was  possessed  and  ruled  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  socialism.    What  was  the  chief  end  of  life  to  Saint- 
Simon  became  also  his :  the  reorganisation  of  society  through 
the  establishment  of  a  "  new  spiritual  power"  capable  of  giving 
unity  and  direction  to  opinion  and  action.     He  gave  clear  ex- 
pression to  tins  aim  in  his  early  essays;  and  its  influence  is 
evident  throughout  the  entire  system  of  his  positive  philosophy, 
but  especially  in  that  part  of  it  which  explains  the  historical 
evolution  of  humanity.     The  judgments  he  passes  on  institu- 
tions have  a  double  refei"ence,^-one  to  what  has  been,  another 
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to  what  lie  has  decided  ought  to  be  and  will  be  in  the  future. 
Thus  the  grounds  of  his  extremely  favourable  estimate  of 
medieval  Catholicism  were  not  merely  certain  considerations 
of  a  partly  sentimental  and  partly  historical  nature,  but,  atill 
more,  the  belief  that  although  the  Catholic  doctrine,  like  every 
other  theological  doctrine,  was  to  be  rejected,  the  Catholic 
organisation  was  to  be  retained  and  extended  by  positivism, 
with  such  modifications  as  the  substitution  of  a  scientific  for  a 
theological  creed  might  render  necessary.  And  his  aversion  to 
Protestantism  and  modern  philosophy  had  for  one  main  reason 
the  fact  that  they  had  broken  up  the  external  unity  of  the 
Catholic  or  medieval  form  of  social  organisation,  and  were  hos- 
tile to  its  restoration. 

Social  dynamics  studies  the  changes  which  society  undergoes 
in  the  course  of  ages ;  the  development  of  humanity  in  time. 
It  is  the  science  of  history.  Social  changes  follow  one  another 
in  a  natural  order  of  filiation,  each  state  of  society  necessarily 
arising  from  its  antecedent  state,  and  necessarily  determining 
the  character  of  its  consequent  state.  Human  development 
could  not  have  been  other  than  it  is.  History  is  a  process  sub- 
ject to  tixed  and  unalterable  laws,  which  manifest  their  presence 
with  ever-growing  clearness  as  the  effects  of  merely  transient 
and  particular  influences  are  eliminated.  This  process  has 
obWously  been  one  of  progress, — one  in  which  human  nature 
has  gradually  come  to  the  knowledge  and  possession  of  itself, 
and  shown  what  it  is  and  is  capable  of. 

Progress  is  a  law  of  the  physical  world  as  well  as  of  human 
history.  There  is  progress  from  plant  to  animal,  from  animal 
to  man ;  and  progress  within  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  human 
kingdoms.  Social  evolution  succeeds  to  and  implies  organic 
evolution ;  historical  progress  is  a  form  of  biological  progress, 
and  presupposes  it.  Yet  social  or  historical  evolution  and  pro- 
gress are  distinct  from  organic  or  biological  evolution  or  pro- 
gress. There  is  a  solution  of  continuity  between  them.  For 
although  man  is  merely  the  highest  animal,  he  is  not  any  lower 
animal  transformed  by  development  or  modification.  There 
are  distinctions  between  things  for  which  development  anil 
modification  cannot  account.  The  lower  never  explains  the 
higher:  it  is  at  once  the  differential  characteristic  and  the 
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fundamental  error  of  materialism  to  have  ignored  or  denied  tt 
principle.  Omne  vivnm  «-  mvo  is  a  truth  which  no  really  scien- 
tific man  will  question.  The  doctrine  of  the  fixity  of  spedafi 
must  be  firmly  maintained  against  the  Lamarckian  theory  of 
development.  Man  is  sui  g<mcri$.  All  the  lower  creatures  are 
rude  and  partial  embryonic  prefigurations  or  sketches  of  mmn. 
All  the  laws  of  the  universe  meet  and  rule  in  him.  And  yet 
he  has  a  nature  of  his  own,  with  its  distinctive  qualities  and 
lawa  And  what  is  true  of  himself  is  equally  true  of  his 
history. 

Comte's  conception  of  human  progress  is  not  only  connected 
with  that  of  progress  in  general,  but  with  that  of  social  order. 
Wliile  accepting,  as  a  whole,  the  previous  elaboration  of  the 
conception  of  human  progress  by  liis  predecessors,  he  added  to 
it  not  a  little  which  they  had  overlooked  when  he  defined  pro- 
gress OS  the  development  of  order,  and  prefaced  his  treatment 
of  it  with  an  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  order.  Pro- 
gress thus  viewed  must  not  only  never  violate  but  always  in- 
volve the  principles  of  social  stability,  personal  morality,  a 
naturally  regulated  family  life,  and  subordination  to  organised 
authority  in  the  State.  According  to  this  conception  of  pro- 
gress, the  character  of  all  social  changes  may  be  ascertained 
from  their  influence  on  these  the  fundamental  principles  of 
social  existence. 

The  direction  of  progress  is  represented  as  being  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  supremacy  of  the  distinctively  human  faculties 
of  man  over  his  merely  animal  faculties.  According  to  Kous- 
seau  the  natural  man  is  a  self-dependent  being,  guided  by  infal. 
lible  instinct.  The  man  who  thinks,  he  said,  is  a  depraved 
animal.  According  to  Comte,  although  reason  and  the  sympa- 
thetic feelings  are  at  first  weak  in  man,  while  instinct  and  ihe 
personal  desires  are  strong,  the  former,  nevertheless,  constitute 
his  true  nature,  and  human  progress  is  the  process  by  which 
they  attain  supremacy.  It  is  the  triumph  of  mind  over  sense, 
of  reason  over  appetite,  of  the  altruistic  or  social  over  the 
egoistic  or  selfish  affections. 

The  rate  of  progress  is  represented  as  determined  by  various 
causes,  oE  which  some  are  primary  and  universal,  and  others 
secondary  and  particular.     Among  the  former  are  changes  in 
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the  human  organism  and  the  media  in  which  ifc  is  developed. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  mean  duration  of  human  life  and  the 
natural  increase  of  population.  Were  the  mean  duration  of 
life,  for  example,  a  thousand  years,  progress  would  be  neces- 
sarily much  slower  than  it  is,  for  the  conservative  tendencies  of 
age  •would  be,  relatively  to  the  innovating  tendencies  of  youth, 
far  stronger  than  at  present  A  rapid  increase  of  population 
produces  a  rapid  progress  by  rendering  necessary  a  more  special- 
ised and  intense  activity. 

In  social  progress  there  is,  according  to  Comte,  no  variation 
either  of  the  general  direction  or  of  the  order  in  which  the 
stages  succeed  each  other.  As  to  the  latter,  however,  he  holds 
tliat  progress  or  retrogression  may  be  so  rapid  that  the  inter- 
mediate stages  may  be  imperceptible.  Hence  he  expects  that 
the  fetichistic  communities  which  have  survived  to  the  present 
day  will,  under  the  systematic  guidance  of  the  positivist  priest- 
hood, pass  straight  into  positivism,  without  halting  in  poly- 
theism, monotheism,  or  a  metaphysical  mode  of  thought,  fur- 
ther, the  movement  of  pro^Teaa  is,  in  his  view,  not  rectilineal 
but  oscillatory  around  a  mean  movement  which  is  never  widely 
departed  from.  Nor  is  it,  as  Condorcet  and  others  have  held, 
unlimited.  Humanity  ia  equally  an  organism  with  the  indi- 
vidual man ;  and,  like  every  organism,  it  must  decay  and  die. 
As  yet  it  is  only  emerging  from  the  preparator)'  period  of  its 
existence ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  be  certain  that  ages  of  vigor- 
ous and  progressive  life  are  still  before  it.  It  is  useless  to  con- 
jecture when  decay  will  set  in  or  death  arrive. 

Comte  regarded  progress  as  a  development  of  the  whole  man, 
intellect,  activity,  and  affection;  and  therefore,  as  a  general 
development  comprehensive  of  various  particular  and  correla- 
tive developments.  He  not  only  saw  that  there  was  an  indus- 
trial development,  an  intellectual  development,  a  moral  devel- 
opment, and  an  aesthetic  development ;  but  that  there  must  be 
a  general  historical  development  inclusive  of  these  particular 
developments ;  and  that  the  particular  developments  must  be 
not  mere  stages  of  the  general  development,  but  movements 
pervasive  of  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  parallel  to  one 
another.  He  saw  that  the  elements  of  the  social  evolution  aro 
throughout  connected  and  always  acting  on  one  another.     His 
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perception  of  the  fact  tliat  social  evolution  is  a  general  or  col- 
lective movement,  inclusive  throughout   its   whole   length  of 
certain  distinct  special  and  particular  movements,  caused  him 
to  infer  that,  though  tlie  elements  of  the  liistorical  process  an* 
connected,  and  always  acting  and  reacting  on  one  auother,  one 
must  be  preponderant  in  order  to  give  impulse  to  the  rest,  and 
to  guide  them  all  in  the  same  direction.     He  saw  that  only  on 
this  condition  could  there  be  a  general  collective  movement, 
correlation  between  the  particular  constituent  developments,  a 
common  goal,  and,  in  a  word,  the  unity  presupposed  by  science. 
And   accordingly,   he  inc^uired   which   was   the   guiding   ele- 
ment.   The  conclusion  he  came  to  was,  that  it  must  be  that 
element  whicli  can  be  best  conceived  of  apart  from  the  rest, 
while  the  consideration  of  it  enters  into  the  study  of  the  others 
— t.c.,  the  intellect.    The  history  of  society,  he  argued,  must  be 
regulated  by  the  history  of  the  human  understanding.    Thought 
is  that  wliich  determines  and  guides  the  course  of  society.     "  It 
is  only  tlirough  the  ever- increasingly  marked  influence  of  the 
reason  over  the  general  conduct  of  man  and  of  society,  that  the 
gradual  march  of  our  race  has  attained  that  regularity  and  per- 
severing continuity  which  so  radically  distinguish  it  from  the 
desultory  and  barren  expansion  of  even  the  highest  ordeis  of 
animals,  which  share,  and  share  with  intensest  strength,  the 
appetites,  passions,  and  even  the  primary  sentiments  of  man." 

If  these  views  be  correct,  the  fundamental  law  of  history 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  evolution  of  the  intellect.  Comte 
believed  that  he  had  found  it  in  what  he  called  the  law  of  the 
three  states,  or  the  law  of  historical  filiation.  It  affirms  "  the 
necessary  passage  of  all  human  theories  through  three  succes- 
sive stages :  first,  //w  theoloffieal  or  ficHHotis,  which  is  provi- 
sional ;  secondly,  Ote  nutaphysical  or  abstract,  which  is  transi- 
tional ;  and,  thirdly,  the  positive  or  scientific,  which  alone  is 
definitive."  "This  law,"  we  are  told,  "is  the  most  precious 
intellectual  acquisition  of  the  human  mind.  With  its  ascer- 
tainment that  long  search  after  the  laws  of  the  universe,  which 
began  with  Thales  at  the  first  awakening  of  the  reason,  is  com- 
pleted. The  immutable  order  which  had  been  proved  to  rule 
throughout  the  entire  physical  world,  extends  its  reign  over  the 
world  of  liberty."     What  is  called  "the  law  of  hierarchical 
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generalisation  or  of  the  encyclopiedic  scale  "  may  either  be  com- 
bined with  the  law  of  the  three  states,  or  reckoned  as  a  second 
law.  It  is  manifestly  the  complement  of  it  It  runs  thus: 
**Our  subjective  conceptions  reach  the  scientific  or  positive 
stage  in  the  order  of  their  dependence  on  each  other,  which  is 
that  of  dccreasintj  generality  and  increasiiig  comjylexUy."  Hence 
the  fundamental  sciences  —  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  sociology,  and  morals — have  become  posi- 
tive in  the  order  in  which  they  have  just  been  named.* 

If  the  fundamental  law  of  mtellectual  evolution,  the  law  of 
the  three  states,  and  its  complementary  law,  the  law  of  hierar- 
chical generalisation,  be  reduced  to  one,  the  second  general  law 
of  historical  progression  will  be  the  law  of  the  active  evolution 
of  human  nature.  But  according  to  Comte,  the  evolution  of 
the  active  or  practical  life  was  in  its  initial  stage  one  of  offensive  ^ 
war  or  conquest,  in  its  transitional  stage  one  of  defensive  war, 
and  has  become  in  its  final  stage  industrioL  "These  three 
consecutive  modes  of  activity — conquesty  dtfcnu,  and  labour — 
correspond  exactly  to  the  three  stages  of  intelligence — -fiction, 
abstraction,  and  demonstration.  This  fundamental  correlation 
gives  us  also  the  general  explanation  of  the  three  natural  ages 
of  humanity.  Its  long  infancy,  covering  all  antiquity,  had  to 
be  essentially  theological  and  military ;  its  adolescence  in  the 
middle  age  was  metaphysical  and  feudal ;  and  lastly,  its  ma- 
turity, wiiich  only  witliin  the  last  few  centuries  has  become 
at  all  distinguishable,  is  necessarily  positive  and  industrial." 

The  affective  evolution  of  human  nature  has  not,  according 
to  Comte,  the  independence  either  of  the  intellectual  or  the 
active  evolution,  seeing  that  the  affective  region  of  the  brain 
is  not,  like  those  of  coutemplation  and  action,  in  any  direct 
contact  with  the  external  world ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  of  im- 
mense importance.  Feeling  is  at  once  the  source  and  end  of 
progress.  It  is  the  only  standard  by  which  we  can  properly 
measure  civilisation.  It  has  also  its  law:  "Feeling  has  its 
tliree  successive  stages,  the  spontaneous  correspondence  of 
which  with  those  of  intellect  and  activity  is  now  recognised  as 
_         tlie  necessary  consequence  of  the  joint  influence  of  those  two 

H  ^  I  have  examined  Cumte's  view  of  th«  evolution  of  the  Bcieoces  in  tbe  Usi  of 
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evolutions,     la  other  words,  tks  social  instiTict  had  to  he  purdy 
civic  in  antif/uifj/,  collective  in  the  middle  age,  and  univrrscd  ^ 
the  final  statCy  as  its  modem  aspirations  indicote." 

The  three  chief  laws  regulative  of  human  evolution  are  tM 
represented  as  belonging  respectively  to  the  three  elements  of 
human  nature — speculation,  action,  and  affection.  As  sach 
evolution  must  comprehend  these  elements,  and  the  KistoncAJ 
developments  to  which  they  may  give  rise,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  Comte  deserved  credit  for  attempting  to  formalate 
the  laws  of  their  developments,  and  to  indicate  at  once  the 
course  and  the  correlation  of  these  developments.  But  the  man 
who  fancies  that  the  attempt  was  successful  as  regards  either 
the  active  or  the  affective  evolution  must  be  excessively  easy  to 
satisfy.  Their  so-called  "laws"  are  beneath  criticism;  they 
are  of  a  kind  whicti  any  moderately  ingenious  person  may 
devise  by  the  dozen.  Human  activity  was  not  first  militaiy 
and  then  industrial,  but  has  always  been  more  or  less  both. 
Tlie  social  organisation  of  ancient  Egypt,  India,  China,  Phenicia, 
&c.,  was  affected  at  least  as  powerfully  by  labour  as  by  war. 
That  war  should  ever  have  been  more  offensive  than  defensive, 
or  defensive  than  offensive,  is  a  saying  hard  to  understand. 
That  the  social  instinct  wns  "  purely  civic  in  antiquity  "  is  an 
affirmation  in  which  the  terms  "  civic "  and  "  antiquity "  are 
both  ambiguous.  That  it  was  more  "  collective  "  in  the  middle 
age  than  in  the  ancient  empires  in  which  the  system  of  castea 
prevailed  would  be  difficult  to  prove.  And  that  it  has  not 
been  "  universal "  in  its  aspirations  since  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  Rome  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  facts.  Comte,  ii  must  be  added,  has  made  no  serious 
endeavour  to  prove  his  alleged  laws  of  active  and  affective 
evolution. 

We  readily  admit  that  such  cousidei-ations  as  those  just 
stated  are  not  fatal  to  his  historical  doctrine,  but  only  indica- 
tive of  its  incompleteness.  If  the  law  of  intellectual  evolution 
be  satisfactorily  made  out,  that  doctrine  will  be  substantially 
established,  Ijowcver  uncertain  or  erroneous  any  of  its  sup- 
posed supplementary  laws  may  be  found  to  be.  The  law  of 
the  three  states  is  the  noeud  esstntid  of  Comte's  philosophy  of 
liistorj',  as  it  is  of  his  general  philosophy.    It  is  necessary  that 
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we  have  it  principally  in  view  both  in  out  exposition  and  in 
our  criticism. 

The  three  states  are  the  successive  stages  through  which  the 
mind  of  man  is  maintained  to  pass  in  the  course  of  history  in 
nations,  individuals,  and  each  order  of  conceptions.  The  first 
state  is  the  theological.  Theology  preceded  either  metaphysics 
or  science ;  it  goes  back  aa  far  as  history  will  take  ns  ;  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  coeval  with  man.  Tn  this  state  the  facts  and 
'  events  of  the  universe  are  attributed  to  supernatural  volitions,  to 
the  agency  of  beings  or  a  being  adored  as  divine.  The  lowest  and 
earliest  form  of  this  stage  is  feticliism,  in  which  man  conceives 
of  all  external  bodies  as  endowed  with  a  life  analogous  to  his 
own.  Astrolatry  is  a  connecting  link  between  fetichism  and 
polytheism,  there  being  a  generality  about  the  stars  which, 
connected  with  their  other  characteristics,  fits  them  to  be  com- 
mon fetiches.  Polytheism  is  dii*ectly  derived  from  fetichism ; 
and  it  is  the  second  stage  or  phase  of  the  theological  state.  It 
is  either  conservative  and  theocratic,  as  that  of  Egypt,  or  pro- 
gressive and  military,  as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  one  of 
which  was  of  an  intellectual,  and  the  other  of  a  social  type. 
It  gradually  concentrates  itself  into  monotheism,  which,  grow- 
ing out  of  different  forms  of  polytheism,  is  of  different  kinds. 
Thns  the  monotheism  of  the  Jews  differs  from  that  of  Europe, 
because  evolved  out  of  a  conservative  instead  of  a  progressive 
polytheism.  The  contact  of  these  gave  rise  to  Christianity, 
which  culminated  in  Catholicism,  the  last  and  highest  type  of 
monotheistic  development.  With  it  the  long  infancy  of  human 
thought  terminates. 

The  metaphysical  spirit  which  lias  been  operative  in  some 
degree  through  almost  the  whole  theological  period,  bringing 
about  even  the  transition  from  futichism  to  polytheism,  and 
Still  more  from  polytheism  to  monotheism,  and  which  has  been 
constantly  growing  in  strength,  now,  as  there  is  nothing  be- 
yond monotheism  but  a  total  issue  from  theology,  throws 
theology  off  altogether,  and  establishes  a  metaphysical  state. 
Theology  dies,  and  the  intellect  of  humanity  which  has  passed 
away  from  it  embodies  itself  in  another  form.     In  tliis  second 

B        state,  abstract  forces  are  substituted  for  supernatural  agents. 

I        phenomena  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  causes  and  essences  in- 
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herent  in  things.  First  causes  and  final  causes,  these  are  what 
the  mind  in  this  state  longs  and  strives  to  know,  but  in  vain ; 
and  it  begins  slowly  and  gradually  to  recognise  in  one  sphere 
of  nature  after  another  that  a  knowledge  of  these  is  unattain- 
able to  it. 

It  thus  at  length  reaches  a  third  and  final  state,  that  of 
positive  science.  In  this  state  the  mind  surrenders  the  illusions 
of  its  infancy  and  youth,  and  ceases  to  fancy  it  can  transcend 
nature,  or  know  either  the  first  cause  or  the  end  of  the  universe, 
or  ascertain  about  things  more  than  experience  can  tell  us  of 
their  properties  and  their  relations  of  coexistence  and  succeasion. 
It  is  a  state  of  learned  ignorance,  in  which  intelligence  sees 
clearly  and  sharply  its  own  limits,  and  confines  itself  within 
them.  Within  these  limits  lie  all  the  positive  sciences ;  be- 
yond them  lie  theology  and  metaphysics,  the  two  chief  fomu 
of  pseudo-science  or  false  belief. 

Comte  has  elaborated  and  applied  these  thoughts ;  and  in 
doing  so  he  has  traced  the  conrse  of  the  general  history  of 
mankind,  viewed  as  exemplifying  the  law  of  the  three  states, 
and  its  correlative  laws.  The  picture  of  universal  history 
which  he  unfolds  is  one  drawn  with  great  skill  and  vigour,  and 
in  which  there  are  many  true  and  striking  features.  In  various 
respects  it  surpassed  all  previous  attempts  of  the  kind. 

The  ability  with  which  it  is  executed  is  apt,  indeed,  to 
conceal  the  fault  in  it  which  is  least  excusable,  such  untruth- 
fulness as  is  due  to  its  author's  insufficient  acquaintance  with 
history.  Now,  Comte  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  having  resolved 
to  exhibit  not  the  concrete  but  the  abstract  in  history;  for 
seldom  mentioning  particular  events,  persons,  or  dates ;  for 
confining  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  delineation  of  main 
currents  and  movements,  of  general  features  and  tendencies. 
On  the  contrary,  he  deserves  credit  for  having  so  clearly  seen 
that  only  thus  could  history  be  treated  in  a  philosophical 
manner,  or  a  philosophy  of  history  be  reached.  But  he  erred 
greatly  when  he  failed  to  recognise  that  a  real  knowledge  of 
the  abstract  and  general  in  history  can  only  be  ac<[uired 
through  a  careful  and  extensive  study  of  its  concrete  and 
particular  contents;  that  a  philosophy  of  history  ought  not  to 
be  baaed  on  views  as  to  the  facts  of  history  liastily  adopted 
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without  due  criticism  aud  verification.  According  to  his  own 
staiement,  he  "rapidly  nmasscd  in  early  youth  the  materials 
which  he  thought  he  would  need  in  the  great  elaboration  of 
which  he  had  already  conceived  the  design,  and  thenceforth 
read  notliing  likely  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
subjects  with  which  he  was  himself  to  be  occupied."  This 
abstinence  from  reading  he  imposed  on  himself  under  the 
name  of  "  cerebral  hygiene,"  "  in  order  not  to  hurt  the  origi- 
nality and  homogeneity  of  his  meditations,"  and  as  "  necessary 
to  elevate  the  views  and  give  impaxtiaUty  to  the  sentiments." 
He  adhered  to  it  with  special  care  when  it  was  peculiarly 
unreasonable  and  pernicious — namely,  when  engaged  in  tlieoris- 
ing  on  the  history  of  humanity.  His  historical  philosophy  is 
a  wonderful  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  power  of  reflection 
and  systematisation  which  enabled  him  to  make  so  much  theory 
out  of  80  little  knowledge.  But  while  we  may  admire  the 
power  which  he  thus  displayed,  we  must  regret  the  excessive  • 
Eclf-coniidence  whicli  made  him  unconscious  of  the  extent  of  ^ 
his  ignorance  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  dogmatised.  His 
absolute  faith  in  his  own  thoughts,  his  neglect  of  research,  and  \/ 
his  ability  in  constructive  theorising,  make  him  a  dangerous 
guide  to  unwary  readers. 

We  can  only  touch  very  briefly  even  on  the  cliief  points  in 
Comte's  survey  of  historical  development. 

1,  It  is  not  altogether  a  survey  of  universal  history  even  in 
its  most  general  or  abstract  form.     It  leaves  out  of  view  all 
central  and  eastern  Asia,  with  its  great  empires  and  peculiar      \ 
ci\'ilisations.     By  this  omission  Comte  evaded  the  difficulty  of 
verifying  his  fundamental  law  where  there  is  least  appearance 
of  evidence  for  it,  as  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  peoples  of  \^ 
that  portion  of  Asia  have  ever  been  out  of  the  theological  state. 
And  even  as  regards  theologism.  if  he  had  taken  India  into 
account  he  could  liardly  have  excluded,  as  he  has  done,  pan- 
theism from  the  series  of  theological  phases.     It  is  as  distinct 
a  phase  of  theology  as  any  of  those  on  which  he  dwells.     On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  had  recognised  it  his  series  of  theological 
phases  would  have  received  an  addition  which  would  not  tit 
into  his  scheme  of  general,  and  especially  of  European,  history,   V 
Nay,  more,  acknowledge  pantheism  as  a  phase  of  theological 
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development,  and  it  becomes  appai-ent  that  the  idea  of  the 
Divine  as  One  may  be  reached,  aud  lias  been  reached,  by  another 
ronte  than  that  which  led  to  monotheism.  But  this  raises 
the  queatiou,  Is  there  any  single  necessary  linear  series  of 
theological  phases  or  historical  states  ?  It  forbids  our  assum- 
ing that  there  is.  If.  like  Comte,  we  affirm  that  there  is,  we 
must,  unlike  him,  prove  the  affirmation. 

2.  Fetichism  was,  according  to  Comte,  the  earliest,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  purest  and  best,  of  the  forms  to  which  man's 
religious  tendencies  have  given  rise.  He  thought  there  were 
traces  of  it  to  be  observed  in  the  actions  of  the  animals  im- 
mediately below  man  in  the  scale  of  organisation.  In  the 
^^fancy  of  our  race,  according  to  his  representation,  the  spon- 
r      tfl 
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taneous  activity  of  the  human  brain  predominated  over  the 
mechanical  iutiuence  of  the  external  world,  and  consequently 
imagination  over  observation,  soutimenl  over  experience ;  and 
man  was  therefore  necessitated  to  invent  causes  instead  of  seek- 
ing laws.  But  these  causes  could  only  be  reflections  of  himself, 
the  one  being  which  he  knew.  He  ascribed,  therefore,  to  all 
objects  his  own  nature,  thoughts,  motives,  and  feelings.  Every- 
thing was  to  him  living,  voluntary,  intelligent ;  everything,  in 
a  wordf  was  to  him  divine.  All  was  god;  all  was  fetich. 
Fetichism  is  the  basis  of  all  theology  and  of  all  met«]>hysics. 
And  it  is  akin  to  positivism  itself.  "Where  the  fetichist  sees 
life,  the  positivist  sees  spontaneous  activity."  Positivism  mnst 
go  back  to  feticliism  in  order  to  become  [wpular.  The  pan- 
theism of  Germany  is  only  a  generalised  and  systematised 
fetichism.  In  spirit  it  is  inferior  to  the  primitive  doctrine. 
"  Tlie  j^'eneral  progress  of  the  human  intellect  was  in  no  way 
retarded  hy  the  necessary  impotence  of  fetichism  as  regards 
the  highest  speculations.  In  the  eyes  of  a  true  philosopher, 
the  artless  ignorance  which  in  tliis  respect  characterises  the 
humble  thinkers  of  Central  Africa  is  worth  more  even  in 
point  of  rationality  than  the  pompous  verbiage  of  the  proud 
doctors  of  Germany.  For  it  proceeds  from  a  real,  though 
confused,  feeling  that  any  one  who  remains  unfurnished  with 
the  scientific  basis  is  unri]>e  for  such  speculations;  and  of  this 
basis  our  metaphysicians  are  more  disgracefully  ignorant  than 
the  lowest  negroes." 
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In  both  of  his  chief  works  Comte  has  treated  of  "  the  age 
of  fetichism/'  or  what  he  calls  "  the  spontaneous  riginic  of 
humanity,"  devoting  to  it  in  the  'Cours'  more  than  eighty, 
and  in  the  'Syst^uie'  more  than  sixty,  pages.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  be  never  read  a  dozen  pages  regarding  it  written  /' 
by  any  other  person  than  himself.  His  discussion  of  fetichism 
displays  a  combination  of  historical  ignorance  and  speculative 
ingenuity  unsurpassed  by  any  of  those  " doctors  of  Germany" 
on  whose  pride  he  looked  down  with  at  least  equal  pride.  He 
employs  the  term  "  fetichism,"  as  Saint-Simon  bad  done,  in  an 
unusual  and  improper  sense ;  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  what  its  usual  and  proper  sense  was.  As  he  uses  the 
term,  it  means,  when  stripped  of  exaggeration,  simply  naturt?-  ^ 
worship ;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be  very  plausibly  maintained 
that" fetichism  was  the  earliest  form  of  religion,  but  only  on 
psychological  and  theoretical  grounds.  There  is  no  strictly 
historical  evidence  that  it  was  the  lirst  phase  of  religion ;  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  the  theology  of  "  the  humble 
thinkers  of  Central  Africa,"  or  the  faith  most  prevalent  among 
any  known  rude  savage  tribes.  Comte  knew  exceedingly  little 
about  fetichists,  and  those  whom  he  supposed  to  be  fetichists. 
And  yet  he  theorised  on  their  motives  and  beliefs  with  a  con- 
fidence, ingenuity,  and  seeming  profundity,  not  unlikely  to 
deceive  to  some  extent  even  experts  in  comparative  theology, 
and  almost  certain  thorouglily  to  mislead  ordinary  readers. 
His  extravagant  laudation  of  fetichism  is  due  partly  to  the 
ignorance  which  left  him  free  to  evolve  his  idea  of  it  out  of  liia 
own  inner  consciousness,  and  partly  to  the  affinity  between  the 
idea  of  it  tlius  evolved,  aud  that  of  positivism  as  he  conceived 
of  it.  Of  course,  if  where  fetichism  sees  life  positivism  sees 
spontaneous  activity,  they  are  very  like  indeed.  They  are 
in  that  case  about  equally  fanciful,  aud  both  directly  anti- 
scientific.  Uad  Comte  not  been  almost  as  ignorant  of  the 
opinions  of  "  the  doctors  of  Germany "  as  of  those  of  "  the 
thinkers  of  Central  Africa."  he  would  have  perceived  that 
modem  pantlieism  was  not  mere  generalised  and  systematised 
fetichism,  but  presupposed  some  such  development  of  mono- 
theism, metaphysics,  aud  science  as  that  which  history  shows 
to  have  actually  occurred. 
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3.  Polytheiam  he  has  treated  of  with  fiilnesa.  regarding  it 
as  the  most  prolonged  of  the  theological  phases.     Its  rise  he 
attributes  to  the  gradual  coucentration  of  fetichism^  and  to  the 
growth  of  seli-consciousncss  and  will.     On  the  one  hand,  man 
necessarily  comes  in  the  course  of  his  observation  of  objects  to 
perceive  that  they  have  permanent  attributes   and   relatioxis, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  gi-oup  them  into  genera.    On  the  other 
hand,  he  also  comes  to  feel  his  distinctness  from    nature,  to 
oppose  his  will  to  the  action  of  external  things,  to  struggle 
with  the  world  in  order  to  subdue  and  utilise  it,  and  to  seek 
auxiliaries  in  this  struggle.     In  other  words,  he  is  led  both  to 
consider  the  qualities  common  to  several  objects  as  indepen- 
dent of  each  of  them,  and  to  separate  the  Divine  from  objects, 
or  to  refer  phenomena  to  invisible  supernatural  Wills.     Thua 
fetiches  give  place  to  gods  who  are  generalisations  personified, 
matter  being  thenceforth  looked  on  as  inert,  objects  as  passive. 
In  this  process  of  transition  the  working  of  the  metaphysical 
spirit  already  shows  itself  at  once  modifying  and  undermining 
theology.    While  Comte  deems  polytheism  inferior  to  feticliism 
as  a  reUgion,  he  fully  recognises  it  to  have  been  much  more 
favourable  to  intellectual  culture.     He  points  out  with  remark- 
able insight  and  ingenuity  how  it  contributed  to  the  rise  and 
development  of  science,  art,  and  industry;  and  how  it  was 
related  to  the  military  spirit,  priestly  influence,  slaver}*,  political 
organisation,  &c.     All  the  general  portion  of  his  treatment  of 
polytheism — what  he  calls  his  "  abstract  appreciation  "  of  it — 
38  admirable.    His  "  concrete  appreciation  "  of  it  is  the  special 
treatment  of  what  he  describes  as  its  three  chief  forms :  the 
Egyptian,  which  is  conservative  and   theocratic ;   the  Greek, 
which  is  progressive  and  intellectual ;  and  the  Koman,  which  is 
also  progressive  but  predominantly  military  and  social     It  is 
also  rich  in  excellent  observations  and  truly  philosophical  views, 
but  it  likewise  contains  many  errors,  mostly  due  to  inadequate 
study  of  the  focts.     While  its  merits,  however,  are  rare  and 
conspicuous,  of  exceptional  value,  and  of  essential  signiGcance, 
its  defects  are,  in  general,  merely  blemishes,  more  disfiguring 
than  destructive,  which    may  be  overlooked  or  eliminated. 
When  attempting  to  account  for  the  transition  from  polytheism 
to  monotheism,  Comte  falls  into  some  of  his  worst  mistakes. 
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Nothing  need  here  lie  said  to  show  how  baseless  are  such 
hypotheses  as  that  the  Jews  were  a  monotheistic  colony  from 
Egypt  or  Chaldea ;  that  Christ  was  "  no  extraordinary  type  of 
moral  perfection,"  but  simply  "  one  of  the  many  adventurers 
who  were  constantly  making  efforts  to  inaugurate  monotheism, 
and  aspiring,  like  their  Greek  forerunners,  to  the  honours  of 
personal  apotheosis ; "  and  that  Paul,  "  perceiving  the  useful 
purpose  to  which  tlie  dawning  success  of  Christ  miglit  be 
turned,  voluntarily  subordinated  himself  to  Him,"  and  became 
the  true  founder  of  Catholicism. 

4.  We  thus  reach  the  age  of  Catholic  monotheism.  Comte 
shows  slight  esteem  for  its  monotheistic  doctrine,  but  high  ad- 
miration of  its  social  spirit  and  institutions.  The  claim  has  been 
put  in  for  him  that  he  was  the  first  worthily  to  appreciate  the 
middle  age.  It  is  a  claim,  I  need  scarcely  say,  whicli  cannot 
be  seriously  maintained.  He  himself  expressly  ascribes  the 
honour  to  those  to  whom  it  was  more  due,  the  chiefs  of  the 
theological  school,  whose  reaction,  however,  in  this  as  in  other 
respects  was  but  a  sign  of  a  general  change  in  the  current  of 
European  thought,  which  began  in  Germany,  and  only  reached 
France  after  having  passed  through  England.  But  although 
the  claim  be  absurd,  and  although  it  be  strange  that,  after 
Tliierry's  celebrated  account  of  the  rise  and  spread  in  France  of 
correct  views  as  to  the  middle  ages,  it  should  have  been  made, 
yet  Comte  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  estimat-ed  their 
character  and  signi6cance  on  the  whole  well,  and  even  in  some 
respects  better  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  medieval 
Cluirch,  feudalism,  and  scholasticism,  are  appreciated  in  their 
general  relations  and  influences  with  comprehensiveness  and 
truthfulness ;  and.  in  fact,  all  the  great  systems  of  speculation 
and  religion  belonging  to  Western  Europe  down  to  the  Refor- 
mation are  judged  of,  so  far  as  they  can  be  regarded  merely  as 
historical  phenomena,  with  a  fairness  and  inflight  surprising  in 
B  man  whose  own  views  as  to  speculation  and  religion  were  so 
peculiar.  I  wish  this,  however,  to  be  understood  as  merely  a 
general  judgment,  and  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  conviction 
that  there  are  great  errors  even  in  his  analysis  of  medieval 
society.  The  good  accomplished  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
middle  ages  cannot  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  extent  which  hfr 
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has  done  merely  to  the  merits  of  its  organisation  and  the  wisdom 
,of  its  priesthood.  The  Christian  truth  contained  in  its  doctrine 
must  be  allowed  to  have  done  far  more  than  simply  "  lent  itself 
to  the  situation."  .What  Comte  admired  in  the  medieval  world 
W98  its  order  and  4i9C!pline  ;"^whrttcTer  in  iftCiulud  to  establish 
and  preserve  the  unity^of  its  faith,  to  discourage  doubt,  acd  to 
repress  intellectual  and  spiritual  indopeadcace!  It  owed*  its '. 
greatness  iu  liis  eyes  to  its  having  made  faith  the  first  of  duties 
and  shown  no  tolerance  to  dissenters.  In  this  respect  his  view 
of  it  was  as  one-sided  and  reactionary  as  that  of  De  Maistre; 

V  /  '  and,  in  addition,  lofrically  ninst  inconsistent,  and  morally  most 
equivocal,  seeing  that  he  had  himself  no  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  for  the  support  of  wliich  he  deemed  that  falsehood 
and  persecution  had  been  laudable. 

5.  "  The  theological  philosophy  and  militaiy  polity,  supreme 
in  antiquttyi  and  modified  and  enfeebled  in  the  middle  age, 
decline  and  dissolve  in  the  transitional  modern  period,  in  pre- 
paration for  a  new  and  permanent  organic  state  of  society." 
This  traditional  modem  period  is  the  epoch  of  that  "meta- 
physical philosophy"  which  substitutes  for  deities  entities,  for 
personifications  abstractions.  It  is,  according  to  Comte,  dis- 
tinctively a  period  of  negation,  criticism,  and  anarchy.  Of  its 
spirit  and  ideals  he  shows  a  cordial  dislike.  On  its  chief 
forces  and  institutions  he  seldom  looks  with  an  impartial  or 
favourable  eye.  To  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  to   Protestantism,  for  example,  he   is  decidedly  unjust, 

'^  seeing  both  only  on  tlieir  negative  side,  and  regarding  them  as 
stages  of  a  merely  critical  and  destructive  movement.  There 
was  a  great  deal  more  than  that  to  be  seen  in  them.  The 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  serious  faults  and 
disastrous  consequences ;  but  it  also  signally  promoted  prin- 
ciples and  ideas  of  incalculable  value.  The  work  which  it 
accomplished  was  not  one  of  mere  negation,  or  of  simple 
transitiou,  bvit  one  wliich  is  likely  to  be  as  enduring  as  the 
future  of  humanity  itself.  If  Protestantism  rejected  and 
discarded  much,  it  was  in  the  interest  of  truths  displaced, 
disfigured,  and  almost  extinguished  by  what  it  renounced; 
and  if  it  insisted  on  the  rights  of  reason,  it  equally  instated 
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on  the  claims  of  legitimate,  i.c.,  reasonable  spiritual  author- 
ity, both  divine  and  human.  The  reader  must  not  suppose, 
however,  that  Comte's  treatment  of  the  metaphysical  period 
was  exclusively  negative  and  censorious ;  it  was  only  pre- 
dominantly so.  He  has  not  failed  to  realise  that  alongside 
of  the  negative  movement  there  was  a  positive  movement, 
directly  tending  to  and  preparing  for  a  definitive  and  per- 
fect reorgauisation ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  attempt  to  indicate  its 
course  and  results  both  as  an  industrial  and  an  intellectual 
development 

6,  In  the  third  or  positive  stage  of  history  the  mind  recog- 
nises, acconUng  to  Comte,  that  it  can  only  know  phenomena 
and  their  relations  of  succession  and  coexistence  or  laws ;  that 
it  is  vain  for  it  to  seek  acquaintance  with  divine  volitions, 
substances,  forces,  or  iinal  causes.  His  account  of  this  stage  is 
largely  also  a  theory  of  the  future  of  man.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  what  he  regarded  as  its  definitive  form  in  his  '  Positivist 
Catechism,'  *  Positivist  Calendar,'  and  especially  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  '  System  of  Positive  Polity,'  I  have  no  wish  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  scheme  of  faith  and  discipline, 
of  intellectual  and  industrial,  spiritual  and  social  organisation, 
expounded  in  these  works.  I  readily  admit  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  which  is  true  and  valuable  in  it ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
it  seems  to  me  a  moat  monstrous  combination  of  fetichism, 
scepticism,  and  Catholicism,  of  sense  and  folly,  of  science  and 
sentimental  drivel.  It  assumed  as  a  fundamental  truth  that 
belief  in  tlie  entire  subordination  of  the  individual  to  society, 
which,  more  than  any  other  error,  vitiated  the  political  phil- 
osophy and  political  practice  of  classical  antiquity,  and  from 
which  Christianity  emancipated  the  European  mind.  It  pro- 
posed to  organise  the  delinitive  society  of  the  future  according 
to  the  medieval  pattern ;  to  intrust  the  government  of  it  to  a 
temporal  and  spiritual  power — a  patriciate  and  a  clergy — the 
former  centring  in  a  supreme  triumvirate,  and  the  latter  in  a 
supreme  pontiff, — and  the  two  conjointly  regulating  the  whole 
lives,  bodily  and  mental,  affective  and  active,  private  and 
public,  in  minute  conformity  to  the  creed  of  Comte  ;  and  even, 
-while  forbidding  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the 
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imniortalit)'  of  the  soul,   to   impose   a  varied   aud    elaborate 
worsliip.' 

The  ^eat  aim  of  Comte  in  the  latest  period  of  his  life 
from  1847  until  his  death  in  1857— was  to  transform  his  phil- 
osophy into  a  religion,  and  to  apply  iiia  religion  to  the  regula- 
tion and  systematisatioa  of  all  the  activities  and  institutions 
of  humanity.     The  doctrine  which  he  inculcated  durin(»  this 
period  was  larj^ely  evolved  from  that  wliich  lie  taught  in  his 
earlier  and  more  sober-minded  period ;  but  it  was  also  lai^elji 
a  reaction  from  it,  and  irreconcilable  with  it,     Dr  Bridges,  and 
many  other  positivists  of  the  so-called  orthodox  school,  have 
laboured  to  make  out  the  unity  of  Comte's  life  and  doctrine. 
It  seems  to  me  tliat  they  have  failed.     They  have  satisfactorily 
proved,  indeed,  **  tliat  the  conception  of  an  organised  spiritual 
power  was  not  one  of  Comte's  later  speculations,  but  one  of 
his  earliest;  that  social  reconstruction  was  from  the  first  and 
to  the  last  the  dominant  motive  of  Ids  life ;  and  that  the  '  Phil- 
osophie  Positive'  was  consciously  wrought  out  not  as  an  end 
in  itself,  but  as  the  necessary  basis  for  a  renovated  education, 
the  foundation  of  a  new  social  order."    But  this  has  never  been 

'  It  U  wbeu  treating  of  the  poaiiiviflt  age  nnd  the  orgnnisatiun  of  the  future 
that  Comte  expounds  what  he  ealli  his  "  fundamentAl  theory  of  the  Great  Being  " 
— i.e.,  Humanity  (Poa.  Pol,  vol,  ir.  ch.  1).  The  prctcntioua  way  in  which  he 
states  hia  concluBioDS  is  very  characbemtic,  and  their  futility  ia  Tory  obrioua, 
"The  Qreat  Being"  ia  defined  an  "the  whole  coastituted  by  the  beings,  paety 
future,  and  [ireaent^  whiuh  co-operate  willingly  in  perfecting  the  order  of  the 
world  i  "  and  more  eucctuctly  as  "the  continuous  whole  formeil  by  the  faein^ 
which  converge."  It  is,  we  are  informed,  a  real  and  indivisible  B«ng,  more  difr* 
tinct  and  detiulto  than  the  family  or  the  country,  aud  has  laws  of  its  own  both 
internal  and  external.  It  does  not  comnst  of  all  human  individuals.  Ita  "  ua- 
wortliy  panuitcc  in  human  form  "  are  to  be  "  eliminated  "  ;  and  it  must  be  judg«d 
of  by  its  adult  state,  which  is  just  "begiuning,"  not  by  its  childhood  and  ^do- 
leecenoe,  which  we  liave  an  yet  only  before  us.  Although  "  every  gr^gmrioua 
animal  race  "  answers  so  far  to  the  definition  of  "  humanity."  we  are  jtutified  ia 
overlooking  such  nic«e  ;  but  we  must  recugnisu  "  as  integral  [turtions  of  the  Great 
Being  the  animals  which  voluotArily  aid  mau."  Humanity  consists  chiefly  of  the 
dead,  who  are  "the  patrons  and  protectom  of  the  living,"  "The  dead  alone 
can  rei)re8ent  hum&nity ;  they  collectively  really  constitute  humanity  ;  the  living, 
bom  her  children,  as  a  rule  become  her  servants,  unloea  they  degenerate  into 
mere  paraaitex."  The  dead  have  no  objective  existence,  but  they  have  "a  sub- 
jective life,  which  is  the  true  sphere  of  the  soul's  superiority."  "No  amount  of 
miperiority,  however^  can  call  the  subjective  life  into  existence,  or  give  it  per* 
manence :  for  this  it  is  d^>endent  on  the  objectire."  It  is  on  the  ground  of 
such  teaching  as  this  that  Comte  claims  to  have  developed  and  completed  "the 
preliminary  apaxm  of  Pascal,  Leiboitx,  and  CondoroeU" 
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deniedj  and   is   not  at  all  the  thosia  which  they  require  to 
establish.    The  Comtist  religion  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Comtist  polity.     The  chief  doctrines  of  the  polity  were 
certainly  among  the  earliest  published  speculatioua  of  Comte, 
and  even  if  false,  are  false  inferences  from  the  philosophy.     It 
is  not  so  with  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  religion.     The  polity, 
as  conceived  by  Comte  before  the  change  produced  on  his  raind 
by  his  affection  for  Madame  Clotilde  de  Vanx,  aimed  at  the       j  \j 
nTOTTi2flati"p-"»**-*'^^'qty  by  r«a;^Kf^"  »"d  gpi'ftnpp     The  religion  is  | 
based  on  tbeji'"'""ipfmn  nf  tha  Rupif^^ftpy  of  ixnftgination  and  I    \) 
f^eUjig.     It  enjoins  humanity,  instead  of  putting  away,  to  take  J   m 
^ad:  the  childish  things  it  had  outgrown.     It  undertakes  the  jJ, 
spiritual  organisation  of  society,  while  admitting  itself  to  be    j 
only  a  sort  of  poetical  creation,  a  product  of  self-illusion.     The  / 
Comtist  polity  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  defective  structure 
insecurely  founded  on  the  philosophy.     The  Comtist  religion 
cannot  be  regarded  as  founded  on  the  philosophy  at  all.     Now 
it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  doctrines  which  constitute  the 
religion,  as  such,  are  among  the  latest  speculations  of  ComLe, 
— those  which  originated  in  what  he  characterised  as  *'  the  rev- 
elation of  power,  purity,  genius,  and  suffering  "  made  to  him 
through  Madame  de  Vaux.      It  was  the  inspiration  flo^ving 
from  that   revelation  which   fille<l  him   with  the  ambition   of 
"  rendering  to  his  race  the  services  of  a  St  Paul,  after  having 
ah-eady  conferred  on  itthose  of  an  Aristotle." 

"What  are  we  to  think",  however,  Of  "the  law  of  the  three 
states"  itself  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  truth  in  it.  There  are  three  ways  of  looking  at  things, 
— a  religious,  a  metaphysical,  and  a  scientific.  It  is  natural  for 
the  mind  to  believe  that  things  and  the  successions  of  things 
tell  something  about  a  Being  in  or  beyond  them  with  faculties 
analogous  to  those  which  it  possesses  itself.  It  is  natural  for 
it  also  to  speculate  on  the  reason  and  mode  of  the  existence  of 
things,  and  to  ask  a  number  of  questions  about  them  which 
cannot  be  immediately  answered  from  observation  of  their 
properties  and  ascertainment  of  their  relations  of  coexistence 
and  succession.  It  is  natural  for  it  no  less  to  observe  these 
properties  and  study  these  relations.  It  is  natural  for  it  to  do 
^  all  three,  and  even  all  three  about  the  same  things ;  in  other 
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words  tilings  may  be  looked  at  in  three  aspects.  But  three 
aspects  are  not  three  successive  states.  From  the  fact  that  it 
is  natural  for  the  mind  to  look  at  things  in  all  those  three  vrajn, 

\J  it  in  no  wise  follows  that  it  is  necessary  or  even  natural  to  look 
at  them  one  after  another.  Nay,  just  because  it  is  so  natural 
to  look  at  tilings  in  all  these  three  ways,  it  is  not  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  one  mode  will  be  exhausted,  gone  through, 
before  the  other  is  entered  on,  but  that  they  will  be  simul- 
taneous in  origin  and  parallel  in  development;  or  at  least  that 
the  religions  and  positive  will  be  so,  however  the  metaphysical* 
as,  so  to  speak,  the  least  natural  and  imperative,  may  lag  some- 
what behind  them. 

Now,  what  say  the  facts  ?  Gomtc  believes  that  man  started 
with  a  religion.  He  attempts  a  refutation  of  tliose  who  sup- 
posed a  state  prior  to  all  religion,  even  to  fetichism.  But»  I 
ask,  had  man  no  positive  conceptions  even  then  ?  Bid  he  live 
by  fetichism  alone?  How  could  he  build  a  hut,  or  cook  his 
food,  or  shoot  with  precision,  otherwise  than  by  attention  to 
the  physical  properties  and  relations  of  things  ?  Without  some 
conceptions  identical  in  kind,  however  dififerent  in  degree,  with 
the  latest  discoveries  of  positive  science,  life  were  uupossible. 

I J  Positive  conceptions,  then,  instead  of  only  heginnmg  in  modern 
^3  times,  began  with  the  beginning  of  human  liistory.  And  they 
have  been  increasing  and  growing  all  through  it.  True  gener- 
alisations as  to  tlie  physical  prnperties  and  relations  of  thmgs 
were  multipLed  and  widened  by  one  generation  after  another 
in  the  so-called  theological  and  metaphysical  states  Then,  as 
to  metaphysics,  ac^^ording  to  Comte's  own  account,  it  pervaded 
almost  the  whole  theological  state.  Fetichism  passed  into  poly- 
theism, and  polytheism  into  monotheism,  from  the  impulse  of 
the  metaphysical  spirit,  and  under  tlie  influence  of  metaphysical 
conceptions.  And  Comte,  however  inconsistent,  is  here  obvi- 
ously quite  correct.  Xotliing  has  so  powerfully  affected  theo- 
logical development  as  speculative  philosophy ;  aud  that  such 
philosophy  may  flourish  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of 
theological  development,  ancient  India  and  Greece,  with  their 
marvellously  subtle  metaphysics  coexisting  with  the  most  im- 
aginative of  polytheisms,  are  surely  indubitable  proofs. 
Now,  what  does  this  amount  to  ?     Why,  that  Corate  has 
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taken  three  coexistent  states  for  three  successive  stages  of 
thought,  three  aspects  of  things  for  three  epoclvs  of  time. 
Theology,  metaphysics,  and  positive  science,  instead  of  follow- 
ing only  one  after  another,  each  constituting  an  epoch,  have 
each  pervaded  all  epochs, — have  coexisted  from  the  earliest 
time  to  the  present  day.  There  has  been  no  passing  away  of 
any  of  them.  History  cannot  be  invoked  to  show  that  the- 
ology and  metaphysics  are  purely  of  her  past  domain,  merely 
preparatory  for  positive  science,  stages  in  the  interpretation 
of  nature  through  which  the  mind  required  to  pass  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity.  History  certifies,  on  the  contrary,  that  pos- 
itive science  and  they  began  at  the  same  time,  that  they  and 
it  have  developed  together  through  all  history,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  exist  together.  Her  own  birth  and  theirs  were  simul- 
taneous, and  she  has  not  yet  had  to  record  the  death  of  any 
of  them.  — — 

But  it  is  said  science  has  been  continually  gaining,  theology 
and  metaphysics  continually  losing,  ground :  science  has  been 
gradually  expelling  both  theology  and  metaphysics  from  one 
region  of  knowledge  after  another,  until  they  will  soon  have  no 
foot  of  ground  to  stand  on.  I  ask,  however,  for  proof  of  this 
assertion,  and  not  only  cannot  find  it,  but  feel  confident  it  can- 
not be  found.  There  is,  indeed,  a  fact  which,  confusedly  ap- 
prehended, has  given  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility  to  it;  but 
this  same  fact,  correctly  apprehended,  is  really  its  refutation. 
The  fact  I  refer  to  is,  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  race  the 
three  leading  aspect  of  things  are  not  clearly  distinguished. 
Theological,  metaphysical,  and  positive  conceptions  are  com- 
mingled— their  developments  thoroughly  entangled ;  often  so 
commingled  and  entangled  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  they  would  be  better  described  as  bad  theology,  bad 
metaphysics,  or  bad  science,  being  really  all  three.  But  the 
effect  of  progress  here,  as  everywhere,  is  differentiation,  the 
increasing  separation  of  things  really  and  properly  distinct,  the 
inclusion  of  each  within  its  own  sphere,  and  consequent  exclu- 
sion from  those  of  others.  Tlieology  is  driven  more  and  more 
out  of  metaphysics  and  physics;  metaphysics  out  of  theology 
and  physics;  and  physics  no  less  out  of  metaphysics  and 
theology. 
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Comte  says  fetichisra  is  the  tirst  and  lowest  stage  of  human 
developmeDt.     What,  then,  precisely  is  fetichism  as  described 
by  himself  ?   Just  the  chaotic  union  of  theological,  metaphysical, 
and  positive  thought.     It  may  be  described  equally  well  either 
as  a  physical  theology  or  a  theological   physics,   and    it   is  at 
the  same  time  obviously  a  metaphysics,  an  attribution  of  vitnl 
essences  and  personal  causes  as  inlierent  in  inanimate   things. 
But  thought  has  come  out  of  this  chaos,  and  how  ?      By  the 
continuous  evolution  of  all  the  three  orders  of  conceptious,  hv 
an  ever-growing  comprehensiveness  and  distinctness  of  %isioo 
as  to  the  proper  spheres  of  all  three.     Each  has  been  gradually 
emancipating  itself  from  the  interference  and  control   of  the 
others.      It  is  not  more  true  that  physics  began  with  being 
theological  and  metaphysical,  than  that  metaphysics  began  witli 
being  physical  and  theological,  and  theology  with  being  pliysi- 
Cftl  and  metaphysical.     The  law  of  the  three  states  is  to  about 
the  same  extent  true  of  all  the  three  developments,  only,  ot 
course,  the  arrangement  of  the  states  is  different  in  each.     It  lA 
only  in  a  very  general  way  that  it  is  true  of  any  of  them,  and 
in  such  ft  way  it  is,  with  the  necessary  change  of  terms,  true 
of  all. 

I  have  no  objection,  then,  to  admit  that  in  a  very  general 
way  the  so-called  Comtist  law  of  the  three  states  is  true  of 
most  orders  of  properly  positive  conceptions;  and  I  should 
hold  as  strongly  as  Comte  Iximself  that  every  order  of  properly 
positive  conceptions  ought  to  be  freed  from  the  interference  and 
intermixture  either  of  theology  or  metaphysics.  The  confusion 
of  either  with  positive  science  is  illegitimate  and  mischievous ; 
and  the  expulsion  of  them  from  a  domain  which  is  foreign  to 
them  must  be  bcneticial  to  them  no  less  than  to  the  science 
whose  rightful  province  it  is.  Now  it  is  only  this  sort  of 
expulsion,  and  the  restriction  consequent  on  it,  which  history 
shows  them  ever  to  have  met  with.  In  every  other  way,  each 
advance  of  science,  instead  of  being  a  limitation  of  cither,  has 
been  an  extension  of  both.  So  far  front  metaphysics  and  the- 
ology having  been  driven  from  any  region  of  nature  by  science, 
no  science  has  arisen  without  suggesting  new  questions  to  Uie 
one  and  affording  new  data  to  the  other.  Each  new  science 
brings   with   it  principles   which  the  metaphysician   finds  it 
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requisite  to  submit  to  an  analytic  examination,  and  in  which 
he  finds  new  materials  for  speculation ;  and  also,  in  the  measure 
of  its  success,  results  in  which  the  theologian  finds  some  fresh 
disclosure  of  the  thoughts  and  character  of  God.  Underneath 
all  science  there  is  metaphysics,  above  all  science  there  is 
theology ;  and  these  three  are  so  related  that  every  advance  of 
science  must  extend  tlie  spheres  both  of  true  metaphysics  and 
true  theology.  Comte  has  failed  entirely  to  prove  that  tlicology  \/\/\ 
and  metaphysics  are  mere  passing  phases  of  thought,  illusions 
of  the  infancy  and  youth  of  hnmanity,  which  have  no  sphere  of 
reality  corresponding  to  them.  The  testimony  oE  history  is  all 
the  other  way  ;  it  gives  assurance  that  they  have  always  been, 
and  grounds  of  hope  that  they  will  always  be ;  that  they  repre- 
sent real  aspects  of  existence,  and  respond  to  eternal  aspirations 
in  the  human  heart. 

My  reason  for  holding  it  true  only  in  a  very  general  way,  or, 
in  other  words,  only  very  partially  true,  that  positive  science 
has  passed  through  a  theological  and  metaphysical  state,  must 
be  obvious  from  what  has  been  already  said.  There  must  have 
been  some  conceptions  positive  from  the  first.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  an  exclusively  theological  cooking,  hunting,  or 
hut-building;  for  although  many  tribes  of  savage  men  believe 
that  food  and  fire,  bows  and  arrows,  &e.,  have  souls,  they  must 
none  the  less  attend  to  the  positive  properties  of  these  things 
in  order  to  make  use  of  them.  Tiiere  are  other  conceptions 
which,  nltliough  they  may  or  must  have  been  late  in  being 
discovered,  must  yet  have  been  at  their  discovery  apprehended 
as  positive.  It  is  most  improbable  that  cither  arithmetical 
or  geometrical  truths  were  first  apprehended  as  either  theo- 
logical or  metaphysical.  It  is  true  that  even  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  truths  have  been  theologically  and  metaphysically 
regai'ded,  as  by  Laotseu,  the  Pythagoreans,  and  EEeatics ;  but  in 
these  cases  the  theology  and  nietaphj'sics  were  by  subtle  efforts 
of  speculative  ingenuity  associated  with,  grafted  on,  positive  » 

conceptions.     In  matliematics,  the  positive  stage  is  the  first,    ^  (\  V 
and  spontaneous,  and  only  natural  stage.  ~ 

This  is  so  obvious  that  Comte  and  his  disciples  have  been 
unable  altogether  to  ignore  it ;  yet  they  have,  notwithstanding, 
adhered  to  their  law  as  if  it  were  unaffected  by  such  facta.     A 
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more  incousisteut  and  futile  expedient  could  not  be  imagii 
By  having  recourse  to  it  they  have  exposed  themselves  to  thif 
charge  of  the  crassest  ignorance  of  what  is  meaut  by  a  law  of 
nature.  A  law  which  does  not  apply  to  a  class  of  phenomena 
is  surely  not  the  law  of  these  pheuomeua ;  and  even  a  so-called 
law,  which  only  someixTms  or  in  part  applies  to  a  clasa  of 
phenomena,  can  surely  be  no  true  law.  The  most  elementary 
notion  of  a  law  of  nature  is  a  rule  -mtliout  exceptions — a  «ni- 
forvdty  of  coiiuection  among  coexistent  or  successive  facts. 
And  yet  Comte,  although  maintaining  his  law  of  the  three 
states,  three  mutually  exclusive  phases  of  thought,  to  h^  the 
law  of  historical  evolution,  an  invariable  and  necessary  law, 
can  write  thus: — 


"  Properly  speaking,  the  theological  philosophy,  even  in  the  earliest 
infancy  of  the  individual  &nd  society,  has  never  been  strictly  oni- 
versal.      That  is.  the  simplest  and  commonest  facts  Ln  all  clfl 
of  phenomena  have  ahrayd  beun   supposed  subject  to  natural  lav 
and  not  ascribed  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  supernatural  agenta.      Th»J 
illustrious  Adam  Smith  has^  for  example,  made  the  very  feUcitotill 
remark,  that  there  was  to  bo  foiuid  in  no  age  or  country  a  god  of 
weight.     And  even  in  more  complicated  cases  the  presence  of  law 
may  be  recognised  whenever  the  phenomena  are  so  elemontaiy  and 
famiUar  that  the  perfect  invariability  of  their  relationships  of  occur- 
rence cannot  fail  to  strike  even  the  least  educated  observer.     As  ta, 
things  moral  and  social,  which  some  would  foolishly  exclude  fromi 
the  sphere  of  positive  philosophy,  there  has  necessarily  always  beeaJ 
a  belief  in  natural  laws  with  regard  to  the  simpler  phenomena  of  ' 
daily  life—a  belief  implied  in  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  aSoiis  of 
exietenco, — since  all  foresight  would  be  impossible  on  the  supposx- 
fcion  that  every  incident  was  due  to  supernatural  agency,  and  in  that 
case  prayer  would  be  the  only  conceivable  means  of  iulluencing  the 
conrso  of  human  actions.     It  is  even  noticeable  that  the  principle 
of  the  theological  philosophy  itself  lies  in  the  tniiisferenco  to  thoj 
phenomena  of  external  nature  of  the  tixst  beginnings  of  the  laws  of 
human  action ;  and  thus  the  germ  of  the  positive  philosophy  is  at 
least  OS  primitive  as  that  of  the  theological  philosophy  itself,  though 
it  could  not  expand  till  a  much  later  time.     This  idea  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  perfect  rationality  of  our  sociological  theory ;  because, 
as  human  life  can  never  present  any  real  creation,  but  only  a  gradual 
evolution,  the  final  spread  of  the  positive  spirit  would  be  scientifically 
incomprehensible^  if  we  could  not  trace  its  rudiments  from  the  very 
;beginning."  ^ 

t  Plul.  Poa.,  iv.  491. 
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T  consider  these  remarks  excellent,  but  excellent  aa  a  proof 
that  there  is  no  such  law  as  the  so-called  law  of  three  states. 
If  they  be  true,  aa  I  have  no  doubt  they  are,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  in  any  recognised  or  proper  sense  of  the  term  the  law,  tlie 
fundamental  law  of  history;  it  can  at  the  most  be  only  the  law 
of  some  historical  phenomena  which  Comte  should  have  care- 
fully discriminated  from  other  phenomena,  in  order  not  to  im- 
pose on  himself  and  his  readers  a  secondary  and  special  in  place 
of  a  primary  and  general  law.  If  true,  he  was  logically  bound 
entirely  to  recast  his  statement  of  his  supposed  law,  and  to 
acknowledge  that,  if  a  law  at  all,  it  was  by  no  means  one  so 
important  aa  he  had  at  first  imagined.  He  failed  to  take  this 
course,  and  involved  himself,  in  consequence,  in  obvious  self- 
contradictions  on  whicli  I  need  not  insist,  as  they  have  been 
clearly  pointed  out  by  many  of  his  critics,* 


IL 

Augiiste  Comte  left  behind  him  a  school  of  disciples  who 
accepted  his  system  in  its  entirety, — its  philosophy,  polity,  and 
religion.  The  head  of  this  school,  the  immediate  successor  of 
Comte,  and  the  present  pontiff  of  '*  the  religion  of  humanity,"  is 
M.  Pierre  LafBtte.  He  is  a  learned  man,  well  acquainted  with 
the  sciences  in  favour  among  positivists,  and  intimately  con- 
versant witli  the  doctrine  in  which  he  believes  that  social  salva- 
tion can  alone  be  found.  He  has  earnestly  laboured  to  pro- 
pagate the  creed  and  realise  the  aims  of  his  master.  He  has 
written  some  works  which  expound  and  so  far  supplement  and 
develop  the  historical  theories  of  Comte,  but  which  do  not  sub- 
stantially add  to  them.  A  mere  reference  to  these  works  will, 
I  think,  be  sufficient.* 

1  See  Prof.  Shield's  'Philoaophia  Ultrma,'  rol  i,  pt  U..  ch.  u.,  pp.  287-8H; 
Prof.  Caird'i '  Sucial  PbiloHophy  uf  Cumte,'  &c. 

'  '  Coun  philoKophique  sur  I'hiatoire  g^ndrals  de  I'humMiit^'  1859  ;  *  Lee  gnmdi 
typea  de  rhuniAmt^'  IS71-7&  ;  'Cunaiddratiaiu  g^&mlee  sur  rcauinble  de  U 
civUiBOtiou  chinoise,'  1861 ;  uid  the  outlinee  oi  hU  lectune  on  **  the  third  philu- 
•ophy  "  in  the  '  Iter.  Ooctd.*  for  1886  aud  1887.  Tbo  '  Kcvue  Occidentole,'  the 
offlcikl  oTffOx  uf  the  poettiTut  priesthood,  is  »  Isi'cnouthly  publication,  and  haa 
appeared  Mtnce  May  1878.  A  chair  of  General  Hintory  of  the  Sciences  bw  beea 
created  for  M.  Laffltte  at  the  '-  College  de  Fnnce," 
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Tliere  is,  further,  an  extreme  positivist  party,  a  so-called 
"  party  of  strict  observance."  In  the  eyes  of  its  membera  M. 
Lattitte  19  deficient  in  zeal,  orthodoxy,  and  priestlinesa.  They 
accept  Comte's  wildest  absurdities  as  precious  certainties,  and 
would  rigidly  obey  uH  his  injunctions.  They  are,  besides,  very 
irascible,  and  much  given  to  impute  bad  motives  to  those  whose 
faith  does  not  coincide  with  their  own.  Drs  AudiffVent,  Hobinet, 
and  Sdm^rie  are  reprcsuntatives  of  the  French  section  of  these 
positivist  puritans.  The  way  in  which  they  assailed  those 
who  stated  and  proved  the  harmless  and  easily  verifiable 
historical  fact  that  Comte's  "  law  of  the  three  states  '*  was 
not  an  altogether  original  discovery,  is  too  characteristic  of 
their  party. 

Far  the  most  eminent  of  Comte's  disciples  in  France  was  the 
late  Emile  Littr^  (lSOl-1881).  By  the  orthodox  positiviats  he 
was  fanatically  hated,  and.  no  doubt  conscientiously,  habitually 
calumniated.  What  unprejudiced  persons  could  only  have 
^ascribed  to  his  love  of  truth,  they  unhesitatingly  attributed  to 
atred  of  Comte.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  shown  himself  as 
loyal  to  Comte  as  loyalty  to  conscience  would  allow  him  to  be. 
He  did  more  than  all  the  orthodox  positivists  combined  have 
done  to  recommend  and  diffuse  what  was  true  or  plausible  in 
the  doctrine  of  Comte.  A  wonderful  amount  of  admirable 
work  was  accomplished  by  this  niodcst,  indefatigable,  most 
virtuous,  and  highly  gifted  man.  Much  of  it,  and  the  best  part 
of  it,  however,  owed  little  or  nothing  to  Comte.  although  he 
himself  thought  otherwise.  His  philosophy  only  was  derived 
from  Comte.  And  tlmt  as  a  general  doctrine  I  require  neither 
to  expound  nor  criticise.^  But  1  must,  of  course,  consider  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  "  the  law  of  the  three  states,"  and  his 
attempt  to  improve  on  it. 

He  at  first  accepted  it  just  as  it  had  been  presented  by 
Comte.  But  in  his  '  Paroles  de  philosophie  positive,'  published 
in  1859,  he  maintained  that,  although  it  must  be  held  to  be  a 

1  For  a  uiuterly  expusitiuu  aiiil  criticism  of  it,  tiee  Caro'a  '  U.  LittrJ  et  !• 
PtMitivuue,'  1833.  The  po«itiviBm  of  LittnJ  liaii  for  iU  Utertrj  organ  'L* 
PhiloKiphie  Poeitire.'b  review  founded  in  1867,  and  vhicb  kppBU«d  until  the 
clou  of  1883.  Aiuuti^  it«  niu«t  active  cuntributort  were,  betide*  Ltttr^  'VV^rou- 
bolt',  Robin,  Naquctf  Vc  Kubertj*  &c 
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tme  law,  the  discovery  of  which  had  founded  sociology,  it  was 
only  an  empirical  law,  a  mere  general  statement  of  historical 
fact ;  and  accordingly,  he  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  a  law  of 
four  states,  as  at  once  of  a  deeper  and  more  comprehensive 
character,  as  inclusive  of  Comte's  law,  and  entitled,  in  conse- 
quence of  explaining  the  development  of  humanity  by  the 
development  of  the  individual  mind,  to  the  designation  of 
rational.  In  his  much  more  important  work,  *  Augusta 
Comte,'  published  four  years  later,  he  confessed  to  have  dis- 
covered in  the  interval  that  a  law  very  similar  to  that  which 
he  had  proposed  had  been  enunciated  by  Saint- Simon  so  far 
back  as  1808.  Still  maintaining,  however,  the  great  import- 
ance and  substantial  originality  of  his  own  conception,  he  not 
only  adhered  to  his  criticism  of  tlje  Comtian  law,  but  greatly 
extended  it.  He  denied  that  that  law  applied  to  tlie  develop- 
ment of  industry,  morality,  or  art ;  and  affirmed  that  it  held 
true  only  of  the  development  of  science.  "This  criticism," 
he  says,  "'  I  uphold ;  however,  I  wish  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood and  supposed  to  reject  the  law  of  the  three  states.  I  do 
not  reject  it,  I  restrict  it.  So  long  as  we  keep  within  the 
scientific  order,  and  consider  the  conception  of  the  world  as  at 
first  theological,  then  metaphysical,  and  finally,  positive,  the 
law  of  the  three  states  retains  all  its  validity  for  the  guidance 
of  liistorical  speculations.  .  .  ,  But  all  that  is  in  liislory  is  not 
confined  within  the  scientific  order,  if,  Comte,  who  has  some- 
where said  that  we  must  suppose  some  notions  to  have  been 
always  neitlier  theological  nor  metaphysical,  has  indicated  the 
germ.  I  shall  not  say  of  my  objection,  but  of  my  restriction. 
In  fact,  the  law  of  tlie  three  states  applies  neither  to  the  in- 
dustrial development,  nor  to  the  moral  development,  nor  to  the 
Aesthetic  development."  ^  The  law  which  Littr^  imagined  to 
comprehend  and  supplement  that  of  Comte,  he  stated  thus: 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  history  is  divisible  into  four  fundamental 
ages :  the  most  ancient  is  that  in  wliich  humanity  is  under  the 
preponderating  sway  of  its  wants  and  appetites ;  the  next,  or  ago 
of  religious,  is  that  in  which  the  development  of  the  moral 
nature  produces  civil  and  religious  creations  ;  the  third,  or  age 
of  art,  is  that  in  which  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  become  in  its 

*  *  AugustQ  Comte,'  pp.  49.  frO. 
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tarn,  capable  of  gratification,  gives  rise  to  aestbeti 
tions  and  poems;  finally,  the  fourth  age,  or  age  of  science^ 
that  iu  which  reason,  ceasing  to  be  exclusively  exercised  ia  t 
accomplishmeat  of  the  three  fore;^oing  functions,  works  for 
sell  and  proceeds  in  the  search  after  abstract  truth." 

I  much  prefer  Oomte's  law  of  the  three  states  to  che  O 
UiuH  formulated  by  Littre.  Certainly  the  latter  is  remarkal 
similar  to  that  which  Saint-Simon  had  laid  down  half  a  ce 
tury  earlier,  when  he  maintained  that  the  development,  both 
the  race  and  of  the  individual,  might  be  divided  into  foi 
stages— viz.,  1st,  Infancy,  characterised  by  delight  in  coustrq 
tion  and  handiwork;  2d.  Puberty,  characterised  by  artist 
aspirations ;  3(1,  Manhood,  characterised  by  military  ambitioi 
and  4th,  Age,  characterised  by  the  love  of  science.  Of  coara 
Littr6  hns  endeavoured  to  show  that  his  law  is  much  superi< 
to  that  proposed  by  Saint-Simon.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  : 
very  little  to  choose  between  them ;  and,  indeed,  that  both  a] 
so  bad  that  ib  would  be  mere  labour  lost  to  try  to  aacertai 
which  is  best  or  worst.  Every  so-called  law  which  represent 
the  elements  of  consciousness  as  taking  what  is  colloquial] 
called  turn  about  in  ruling  the  historical  evolution,  one  eleznai 
being  the  superior  principle  in  one  age  of  the  world,  and  ai 
other  in  another,  is  utterly  unsatisfactory.  And  the  reason  c 
this  is  that  all  such  laws  implicitly  contradict  the  truth  whic 
Comte  had  the  wisdom  to  lay  down  as  the  very  corner-stone  < 
his  historical  philosophy. 

Believing  as  he  did  the  continuous  homogeueousness  of  tli 
collective  movement  of  humanity  to  be  an  indispensable  pre 
supposition  to  the  construction  of  a  philosophy  of  history,  b 
could  not  have  failed  to  be  astounded  at  any  one  who  deniei 
it  fancying  he  nevertheless  accepted  his  philosophy  of  histor 
on  the  whole.  Such  is,  however,  the  position  taken  up  bj 
Littre,  when  he  maintains  that  the  law  of  the  three  state 
regulates  only  the  intellectual,  or,  as  he  generally  calls  ix 
the  scientific  development ;  and  that  expressly  on  the  groitnc 
that  the  industrial,  moral,  and  sesthetic  developments  are  aep 
arate  from,  and  antecedent  to,  the  intellectual  development 
instead  of  being,  as  Comte  so  strongly  insisted,  dependent  on 
correspondent  to,  and  contemporaneous  with  it.     Comte  hac 
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a  clear  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  special  developments 
of  haman  activity  are  nob  successive  epochs  of  history.  Little's 
distinctive  theory  affirms  that  they  are  so.  To  me  Littr^  seems 
entirely  wrong,  and  Comte  thoroughly  right. 

Littr^  believed  his  law  to  have  the  advantage  over  Comte's  of 
bein^  not  only  empirical  but  rational.  Comte,  however,  held 
the  law  of  the  three  states  to  be  rational  as  well  as  empirical. 
He  has  explicitly  and  repeatedly  argued  that  it  can  be  reached 
by  deduction  no  less  than  by  induction,  and  is  not  merely  a 
description  of  the  ascertained  course  of  human  events,  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  historical  fact,  but  a  law  of  wliich  the  a  priori 
reaso^v  is  known,  and  which  is  the  expression  not  simply  of 
what  has  happened,  but  of  what,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  must  have  happened.  In  contrasting  the 
law  of  the  three  states  with  a  law  of  four  states  as  an  em- 
pirical with  a  rational  law,  Littr^  overlooked  both  the  direct 
claims  made  by  Comte  on  behalf  of  the  first-mentioned  law, 
and  the  numerous  passages  in  which  he  attempted  to  assign 
its  logical,  moral,  and  social  grouuds.  He  may  have  failed 
to  prove  it  to  be  rationally  or  philosophically  necessary; 
but  he  cert^iinly  took  much  more  trouble  in  endeavouring  to 
do  so  than  Littri5  himself  took  in  connection  witli  the  alleged 
law  of  four  states. 

It  is  Duly  necessary  further  to  remark  that  the  law  of  the 
three  states  so  restricted  as  Littr^  would  restrict  it  cannot 
possibly  be  a  fundamental  law  of  history.  If  it  be,  as  he 
represents  it,  empirical  in  character  in  the  humblest  sense  of 
the  term,  and  confined  to  a  single  sphere  of  human  activity, 
and  to  one  of  the  four  ages  of  history,  it  can  only  be  at  the 
most  a  law  of  secondary  importance,  and  the  pretensions  put 
forth  by  Comte  in  connection  with  it,  and  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  his  disciples,  must  have  been 
higlUy  extravagant.  However,  even  after  all  his  mlmissions 
and  restrictions,  instead  of  confessing  that  what  Comtists  had 
hitherto  so  exultingly  proclaimed  as  the  greatest,  most  funda- 
mental, most  distinctive  discovery  of  their  master,  the  so-called 
central  law  of  social  evolution  as  much  as  gravitation  is  of  the 
solar  system,  had  been  found  to  be  a  very  imperfect  and  incom- 
plete achievement,  the  recc^ition  of  a  mere  fragment  or  section 
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of  the  truth,  Littr<j  showed  himself  quite  unconscious  tl 
such  confession  was  needed. 


The  mode  of  thought  whicli  found  expression  in" 
naturalism  of  Charles  Comte  and  the  positivism  of  Aagu 
Comto  became  the  predominant  one  in  France.  For  nea 
half  a  century  it  has  been  more  prevalent  and  powerful  it 
any  other.  We  can  see  the  elfects  of  it  everywhere. — in  I 
tone  of  society,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  in  politics,  iu  poetry  a 
other  arts,  in  fiction,  and  in  the  aims  and  efforts  of  science  ■ 
speculation.  But  this  is  largely  owing  to  its  having  escai 
from  the  confinement  of  a  particular  philosophical  school,  a 
dissociated  itself  from  any  very  definite  or  much  develop 
doctrine.  The  positivism  which  now  prevails  in  France  a 
elsewhere,  is  indistinguishable  from  naturalism,  experientii 
iam,  and  materialism ;  is  indefinitely  variable  iu  its  fora 
and  is  pledged  only  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  few  rath 
vague  general  principles.  It  is  little  more  than  a  mode 
thought,  a  tendency  of  spirit.  Its  most  obvious  characterisl 
is  its  distrust  of  all  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  absolu 
truth ;  its  aversion  to  all  belief  in  the  supersensuous ;  its  oo 
tcntment  with  a  reference  of  phenomena  of  any  kind  to  ani 
cedent  and  contiguous  phenomena  as  an  adequate  elucidatic 
Positivism  thus  understood  has  penetrated  into  all  depai 
ments  of  history,  and  made  its  iufiuence  strongly  felt  with 
theni  nil. 

It  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  spread  and  enlarg 
ment  of  historical  study ;  bat  it  has  also,  1  think,  considerab 
biassed  and  depraved  it  The  positivist  spirit  necessarily  loo] 
at  all  things  historically,  and  treats  as  history  whatever  can  1 
£0  treated  ;  but  it  also  naturally  loves  to  attach  itself  special 
to  the  consideration  of  those  sections  or  phases  of  humi 
history  which  it  cau  most  easily  represent  as  being  develo] 
ments  of  merely  natural  history,  and  from  which  it  can  mo 
plausibly  conclude  that  there  is  no  essential  and  immutat 
trnth  in  thought,  religion,  or  moraUty.  Tliia  largely  accouni 
for  the  predilection  which  writers  imbued  with  it  liave  show 
for  anthropology,  ethnology,  prehistoric  archa?ology,  and  tl 
comparative  study  of  religions  and  of  languages,  as  well 
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a  want  of  scientific  impartiality  too  often  apparent  in  their 
works.  M.  Hovelacque,  Lef^vre,  Lctourneau,  Topiuard,  E. 
Vurou,  and  many  others,  might  be  referred  to  in  proof  and 
illustration  of  the  statement.  The  treatises  which  they  have 
produced  in  the  departments  of  historical  study  mentioned, 
althongh  in  various  respects  highly  useful  and  meritorioua,  are 
far  from  beinj;  uniformly  trnstworthy,  the  anti-theological  and 
anti-metaphysical  fanaticism  of  their  authors  having  frequently 
led  them  not  only  to  draw  their  conclusions  hastily,  but  to 
collect  their  data  uncritically. 

The  power  of  the  positivist  and  naturalist  tendencies  of  the 
age  has  made  itself  deplorably  conspicuous  in  France,  by  giving 
rise  to  a  school  or  rather  generation  of  iUUrateurs  whose  am- 
bition  has  been  to  make  even  their  novels  studies  in  natural 
history,  delineations  of  indiv'idual  and  social  existence,  from 
which  all  spiritual  elements  and  ethical  motives  liave  been  care- 
fully eliminated,  while  bestial  passions  and  physiological  or 
pathological  laws  are  exhibited  as  the  sole  springs  of  human 
action,  the  forces  which  really  sway  human  nature.  That  it 
should  also  have  shown  itself  in  the  transformation  of  certain 
disciplines  which  had  previously  been  treated  as  theoretical  or 
practical  into  historical  was  what  was  to  be  expected.  The  most 
striking  example,  perhaps,  of  a  change  of  this  kind,  is  that  which 
was  mainly  efll'ected  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  literary  criticism. 


Charles  August  Sainte-Beuve  (1804-69)  must  be  acknowledged 
to  have  been  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  literary  critics  of 
the  present  century,  even  if  we  restrict  the  signification  of 
literary  criticism  to  appreciation  of  the  phenomena  or  products 
of  literature;  for  incessant  and  comprehensive  stndy,  and  the 
varied  and  careful  culture  of  a  pliant  and  penetrating  judgment 
and  delicate  aesthetic  sensibilities,  had  given  him  a  vast  and 
exquisite  familiarity  with  the  achievements  of  art  through  the 
instrumentality  of  language.  He  was,  however,  even  more  an 
historian  than  a  critic;  occupied  himself  more  with  authors 
than  their  books.  Each  literary  work  seemed  to  him  to  l)e  a 
product  of  mind  only  capable  of  being  understood  by  a  study  of 
the  character,  genius,  temperament,  bodily  constitution,  educa- 
tion, ancestry,  race,  country,  and  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
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surroundings  of  the  individual  who  produced  it  Such  is  the 
positivist  method  as  it  was  applied  to  criticism  by  a  man  of  fine 
taste  and  rare  talent,  and  applied  in  the  freest  and  most  genial 
way,  without  any  systematic  cxclusiveness  or  dogmatic  narrow- 
ness. It  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  held  that  the  method  was  alr^ 
times  unfavourable  even  to  Sainte-Beuvc's  work  as  a  critic  ;i^| 
and  that,  in  that  capacity,  he  would  not  infrequently  have  been 
more  profitably  occupied  in  the  direct  study  of  the  writings 
under  his  examination  than  m  the  collection  of  biographical 
and  historical  data,  witli  the  hope  of  being  thereby  able  to  throw 
a  fuller  liyht  on  them  than  tliat  which  they  possessed  iu  them- 
selves. But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  owing  to  liis  predilection 
for  the  method,  we  liave  in  his  '  Portraits  Litt^raires,*  '  Causeries 
du  LunHi,'  and  *  Nouveaux  Causeries/  taken  collectively,  one  of 
the  richest  contributions  made  to  history,  and  especially  to 
literary  history,  by  any  single  individual  in  this  age.  Hia 
'  Histoire  of  Port-Eoyal'  (6  vols.)  is  not  merely  a  complete 
account  of  tlie  famous  Jansenist  community  immortalised  by 
the  genius  and  piety  of  the  Amaulds,  of  Saint-Cyran,  Pascal, 
De  Sacy,  and  their  friends,  but  the  most  brilliant  and  instructive 
representation  yet  given  of  the  religious  life  of  France  in  the  ^ 
days  of  Louis  XIV.  ^ 

The  late  M.  Kenan  (1823-92)  entertained  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  A.  Comte  and  his  philosophy.  He  was  of  too  tolerant  a 
temperament  and  too  familiar  with  doubts  and  difficulties  to 
have  any  sympathy  with  a  nature  so  arrogant  aud  dogmatic. 
He  was  too  learned  to  be  able  to  overlook  Comte  s  ignorance  of 
historical  and  other  facts  which  he  pretended  to  reduce  under 
rigid  laws.  He  had  too  delicate  a  perception  of  the  fitnesses 
of  things  not  to  be  shocked  by  the  want  of  common-sense  and 
ordinary  foresight  shown  in  many  of  the  doctrines  and  prophecies 
of  the  founder  of  "  the  religion  of  humanity."  A  writer  of  the 
lightest  and  deftest  touch,  master  of  a  style  so  simple  and 
graceful  that  it  never  ceases  to  charm  and  enliven  the  reader, 
he  naturally  regarded  tlie  strong  and  original  but  lumbering  aud 
overloaded  sentences  of  Comte  as  "  bad  French."  He  rejected 
"  the  law  of  the  three  states,"  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  Comte's 
other  laws,  as  generalisations  faulty  in  excess;  and  he  thou^t< 
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that  8uch  truths  as  he  had  expressed,  Descartes,  Voltaire, 
D'Alembert,  and  others,  had  uttered  before  him  in  more  appro- 
priate language. 

Yet  M.  EcQan  may.  without  any  substantial  injustice,  be 
numbered  among  posilivists.  He  discarded  theology-  and  meta- 
physics as  entirely  as  Comte  Only  positive  science,  he  held, 
could  supply  men  with  the  truths  without  which  life  would  be 
insupportable  and  science  impossible.  He  believed  in  the  ideal 
but  not  in  the  supernatural ;  in  Ood  and  Providence,  but  as 
"categories  of  thought"  What  may  be  called  his  pantheism  is 
neither  more  nor  less  inconsistent  with  positivism  than  was 
Comte's  ascription  of  self-activity  to  matter,  and  of  divinity  to 
humanity ;  it  was  a  belief  that  there  is  a  latent  living  reason  in 
everything,  and  that  in  the  course  of  millions  of  years  the  uni- 
verse may  evolve  an  absolute  consciousness,  and  so  bring  forth 
God,  although  there  is  at  present  no  trace  either  in  nature  or 
history  of  any  will  higher  than  the  human. 

History  has  been  Kenan's  favourite  department  of  study ;  and 
in  historical  study  he  has  sought  to  employ  the  method  of  the 
natural  sciences.  He  early  saw,  and  set  forth  with  admirable 
clearness  of  view  and  statement,  the  fact  that  nature  has  had  a 
history  as  well  as  humanity,  and  that  evolution  is  a  conception 
of  fundamental  significance  botli  in  the  physical  and  human 
sphere.  At  the  same  time  he  rejected  fatalism  and  necessi- 
tarianism, acceptiug  the  belief  in  freedom  as  sutRciently  attested 
by  consciousness.  Nor  can  he  be  charged  with  liaving  identifted 
the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  or  liaving  unduly  subordinated 
the  latter  to  the  former,  as  so  many  positivists  and  naturalists 
have  done.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  his  cliief  merits  to 
have  clearly  se^n  that  history  must  be  explained  from  within, 
not  from  without  No  one  has  more  fully  recognised  that  it 
cannot  be  justly  considered  to  have  been  understood  until  it 
has  yielded  a  psychology  of  humanity — i.e.,  led  to  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  consciousness,  or  of 
the  development  of  mind,  on  earth.  His  predilection  for  the 
study  of  languages  and  of  religions  was  intimately  connected 
with  his  interest  in  liumau  nature  and  his  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  a  psychology  of  humanity.  Languages  and  religions  are 
the  clearest  and  most  truthful  mirrors  of  the  mind  and  heart  of 
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man.     The)'  are  those  prtxlucis  of  the  humau  spirit  froiH' 
the  elements  of  a  comparative  psychology,  a  psychology  eni 
to  be  regarded  as  the  fundameutil  historical  science,   mi 
most  easily  and  abundantly  drawn. 

The  'Histoire  G^ntirale  des  T>angiies  Semitiques/  1855,- 
best,  I  think,  of  all  M.  Kenan's  writings, — is  to  a  large  exfcj 
study  iu  comparative  psychology,  au  attempt  to  delineate 
characteristics  of  the  Semitic  race.  It  was  meant  to  have 
completed  by  a  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Langu 
which  never  appeared,  possibly  because  the  task  contemp] 
— namely,  the  unfolding  of  "  the  internal  history  of  these 
guages,  the  organic  development  of  their  processes,  their  i 
parative  grammar  viewed  not  as  an  immutable,  but  as  a  sal 
of  incessant  changes," — was  found  too  difficult  of  accorap 
ment.  It  is  at  least  a  task  which  remains  unaccompUshec 
German  orientalist  even  having  as  yet  taken  it  in  hand, 
the  work  on  Semitic  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  late  1 
"Wright  being  merely  linguistic,  without  any  direct  histo 
or  psychological  interest  Many  of  the  views  first  exprfi 
in  the  '  Histoire  G^ndrale '  he  found  occasion  to  reiterate 
develop  iu  his  subsequent  publications. 

His  delineation  of  the  Semitic  mind  must  not  be  judge 
as  au  attempt  exactly  to  portray  actual  reality,  but  as 
merely  meant  to  convey  a  generally  correct  impression 
type  of  character  more  commonly  manifested  iu  the  Sei 
group  of  peoples  than  in  those  of  any  co-ordinate  gr 
Through  overlooking  this,  his  critics  have  often  interpr 
his  statements  too  absolutely,  and  censured  them  unjustly, 
my  opinion,  he  has  rightly  attributed  to  the  Semites  a  peci 
genius  for  religion ;  rightly  maintained  their  inferiority  to 
Aryans  as  regards  both  imagination  and  speculation ;  and  rig 
indicated  liow  their  inferiority  in  these  respects  favoured  i 
attainment  of  a  simpler,  more  elevated,  and  more  ethical  idt 
the.  Divine.  He  has  well  shown  how  the  Semitic  mind  i 
once  reflected  in  Semitic  speech,  and  restricted  by  its  impel 
tions  as  au  instrument  of  thought,  the  Semitic  languages  b 
in  vocables,  inflections,  qualifying  and  copulative  terms, 
rule,  far  poorer,  more  mechanical  in  their  applications,  and  x 
limited  iu  their  capabilities,  than  the  Ar^'an,  while 
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themselves  nre  more  sensuous,  less  ideal.  Notwithstanding 
errors  of  detail,  he  has,  on  the  whole,  correctly  as  well  as 
Btrikiugly  delineated  the  general  features  of  the  Semitic 
character  and  genius  in  the  chief  spheres  of  human  life, — in 
practical  affairs,  in  jjolitical  conduct,  in  literature,  in  art,  in 
science,  in  philosophy,  and  in  religion.  The  attempts  which 
have  been  made  hy  Steiuthal,  Max  Muller,  Grau,  Hommel,  Von 
Kremer,  Noldeke,  Le  Bon,  Fairbaim,  and  others,  to  trace  these 
features,  have  been  so  far  due  to  the  interest  excited  by  that  of 
Eenan,  and  but  for  it  would  have  been  of  less  value  than  they 
are.  The  results  at  which  they  have  arrived,  althouj^h,  perhaps, 
more  definite  and  developed  than  liis,  seem  to  me  to  be  for  the 
most  part  substantially  the  same. 

While  Kenan  has  represented  races  as  important  factors  in 
history,  and  specially  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  mental 
characteristics  of  one  of  those  races  have  manifested  themselves 
therein  and  affected  the  destinies  of  humauity,  he  cannot  be 
fairly  charged  with  having  sought  to  explain  histor)*  merely  by 
the  principle  of  races,  or  with  having  treated  races  as  species, 
their  aptitudes  as  exclusive  properties,  and  their  influences  as 
necessary  and  invariable.  He  has  so  repeatedly  expressed  him- 
self to  a  contrary  eflfect,  so  fully  recognised  the  derivative  and 
modifiable  nature  of  race,  that  this  common  misrepresentation 
of  his  teaching  is  hardly  excusable. 

His  celebrated  hypothesis  attributing  to  the  Semitic  race  a 
monotheistic  instinct,  generated  by  living  in  the  solitude  of  the 
desert,  can  certainly  not  be  accepted  strictly  or  literally.  Com- 
parative psychology  has  nowhere  found  an  instinct  or  faculty 
which  is  the  exclusive  possession  of  any  one  portion  of  humanity. 
A  vast  sandy  desert  could  never  of  itself  impress  on  the  human 
mind  on  idea  of  the  oneness  of  God.  All  tlie  Semitic  peoples 
have  been  at  some  time  or  other  polytheists,  and  several  of  them 
were  never  monotheists.  But  these  admissions  do  not  dispose  of 
the  hypothesis.  Fairly  interpreted,  M.  Kenan  will  not  be  found 
to  have  meant  by  a  monotheistic  instinct  more  than  a  tendency 
towards  monotheism,  or,  more  precisely,  more  than  a  mode  of 
conceiving  of  the  Divine  favourable  to  monotheism.  Although 
it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  childhood  of  the  Semites  was  spent 
in  the  desert,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  just  as  the  manifold- 
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ness  and  wealth  of  nature  around  the  early  Aryans  must ' 
contributed  greatly  to  their  looking  upon  nature  and  its  pr 
cesses  in  a  way  which  led  them  both  to  their  polytheism  an 
their  pantheism,  so  the  surronntiings  of  the  early  SemiU 
equally  favoured  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  simpler  and  stemc 
faith  which  their  names  for  the  Divine  clearly  attest  that  the 
held  before  they  separated  and  became  distinct  peoples.  Henft 
was  not  only  fully  aware  of,  but  freely  accepted,  the  fiacts  as  t 
Semitic  polytheism ;  and  he  could  consistently  do  so.  maamacl 
as  he  had  never  assigned  to  the  early  Semites  a  distinct,  mucl 
less  a  developed  monotlieism,  but  merely  an  undefined  germixia 
monotheism,  which  consisted  simply  in  a  vague  consciousnea 
of  the  Divine  powers  or  Elohim  as  undivided,  separate  frotr 
the  world  and  man.  and  essentially  superior  to  them.  The  oldest 
and  most  prevalent  Semitic  names  for  the  Divine  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  long  before  the  Semites  had  any  written  records, 
they  had  a  conception  of  the  Divine  markedly  distinct  from  the 
corresponding  conception  among  the  Aryans,  and  one  which 
tended  more  towards  monotheism.  ^M 

M.  Kenan  claimed  to  have  "the  facility  of  reproducing  in  InP 
self  the  intuitions  of  past  ages," — "  the  faculty  of  comprehending 
states  very  difierent  from  that  in  which  we  live."  And  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  really  possessed  such  a  facility  or  faculty 
in  fin  exceptional  degree.  His  mental  organisation  was  at  all 
points  sensitive  and  sympathetic ;  it  was  readily  and  delicately 
responsive  to  very  varieil  kinds  of  impressions.  He  was  quick 
to  perceive  the  beauty,  to  divine  the  truth,  and  to  appreciate 
the  good,  presented  in  many  forms,  and  under  many  disguises 
and  corruptions.  Yet  this  fine  gift,  this  en\'iable  power,  was 
far  from  perfect.  It  pai-took  of  the  limits  aud  defects  of  his 
nature,  which,  with  all  its  eminent  and  attractive  qualities, 
lacked  depth  and  eaniestness,  was  more  jvsthetic  than  moral, 
more  finely  cultured  than  seriously  religious.  He  was  a  stranger 
to  the  spiritual  experiences  without  which  great  religions,  their 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  even  their  doctrines  aud  practicea, 
cannot  be  understood  adequately,  and  from  within.  And  he 
did  not  so  understand  them.  Scholarly  and  ingenious,  always 
interesting  and  in  many  respects  valuable,  and  inimitably 
graceful  in  diction,  as  are  his  volumes  on  the  Origins  of  CI 
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tianity  and  the  History  of  Israel,  they  are  somewhat  super- 
ficial, inasmuch  as  tliey  have  grown  less  out  of  realisation  of 
the  inner  history  or  life-tie velopment  of  Christianity  and  of 
Israel  than  out  of  a  critical  interest  in  intricate  historical 
problems  and  an  artistic  interest  in  subjects  admirably  adapted 
for  eifective  delineation. 

For  Renan  philosophy  was  simply  a  noble  style  of  thinking, 
and  reli^'oii  but  a  superior  kind  of  poetry.  Absolute  truth  and 
goodness  he  regarded  as  only  ideals,  to  be  sought  merely  for 
tlie  pleasure  of  seeking  them ;  and  their  appearances  he  deemed 
wholly  relative  and  ever  varying.  Hence  he  disliked  decided 
affirmations  and  negations,  and  delighted  in  nuances  of  thought 
and  expression  suggestive  of  the  uncertainty  and  iUusoriness 
which  must  prevail  in  a  world  of  wliich  tlie  universal  law 
is  "  an  eternal  jUrV*  He  had  temptations,  which  less  richly 
endowed  artistic  natures  are  spared,  to  sacrifice  critical  rigour 
and  historical  precision  to  beauty  of  form,  and  to  supply  from 
imagination  what  was  wanting  in  facts  to  make  a  picture 
lifelike  or  a  story  dramatic.  But  if  sometimes  led  astray 
by  the  characteristic  qualities  of  his  genius,  he  was  also  en- 
abled by  them  to  render  to  the  studies  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  services  far  beyond  the  power  of  men  of  mere  talent 
and  learning  to  confer.  His  works  lack  merits  which  those 
of  Eeuss,  Presscnsd,  and  R^ville  possess,  but  they  have  a 
greater  vitality,  originality,  and  charm,  and  have  exercised 
a  far  wider  influence.^ 


Not  a  few  of  my  readers  may  think  that  Renan  should  not 
have  been  treated  of  in  the  present  chapter.  But  that  M.  Tnine 
should  have  a  place  in  it  no  one  will  dispute ;  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  which  camp  he  belongs  to.     "  La  viSrite,"  accord- 

'  K.  B«oiut's  philoiophical  Tt««s  an  to  be  found  cbi«fly  in  his  '  Dialogues  et 
Frkgineots  PliiIoiK>pliiquea*  ami  '  L'A\-enir  <1o  la  Science*  Tlie  extraordiaary 
eonoeptiou  of  a  gradual  growth  and  organisation  of  Uod,  Evolution  d^ifique,  which 
he  set*  forth  in  the  former  of  these  wurks,  la  a  Bort  of  counterpart  to  Comte'a 
dof^a  of  the  Virgiu -Mother,  which  eome  of  his  followcm  regard  ad  the  central 
article  of  the  Poentlviat  reltgioan  creed.  Keoan  hiw  been  to  a  considerable  cxteut 
\m  own  biographer.  See  hia  'Souvetiira  d'Knf&nce  et  de  Jeuneeac,'  kc.  Sir 
MounstuATt  E.  Grant  Dutf  gives  a  very  appreciative  estimate  of  hi^  choraoter  aa 
a  man,  and  a  rery  comprehcnsiTe  view  of  his  actirit;  m  an  autlior,  in  '  Ernest 
fienan— In  Memoriam/  1863. 
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ing  to  M.  Kenan,  "reside  tout  entitle  dans  lea  uuanc 
auch  be  the  case,  M.  Taine  obviously  knows  nothing  about 
v^rit^."  "  Lea  uuaiices  "  are  not  at  all  in  his  line.  Indefin 
nesa  and  indecision  are  faults  of  which  lie  is  entirely  guilt! 
On  the  contrary,  be  is  in  his  own  way  as  one-sided  aad  o 
matic,  as  confident  and  uncompromising,  as  were  our  Sec 
Coveuautera  of  the  seventeenth  centui-y  in  their  Calvinistic  i 
Presbyterian  fashion.  He  is  a  thorough-going  experimental 
starting  from  sensation,  and  explaining  all  things  by  a  i 
chanically  necessitated  evolution.  Wliile  philosopliically  m 
akin  to  Littri^  tliau  to  any  other  older  Jrench  thinker,  he 
still  more  closely  related,  perhaps,  to  our  British  eiupirioi 
the  Mills  and  Dr  Bain,  and  to  our  British  evolutionists  D 
win  and  Spcncur.  His  great  distinction  as  a  man  of  lett< 
his  vigour  as  a  thinker,  his  scientific  culture,  his  labon< 
industry  in  historical  restsarch,  and  the  zeal  which  he  I 
shown  for  psychological  study,  have  made  him  the  most  ei 
nent  representative  of  contemporary  French  experimentalii 
M.  Th.  Ribot,  editor  of  the  *  Revue  Philoaophique,*  and  ma 
of  the  contributors  to  that  invaluable  periodical,  honou 
as  their  chief. 

M.  Taine  has  said  that  "  virtue  and  vice  are  to  be  regard 
as  products,  just  like  sugar  and  vitriol ; "  and  that  "  in 
may  be  considered  as  an  animal  of  a  superior  species,  w 
manufactures  poems  very  much  as  silk-worms  make  tb 
cocoons  and  bees  their  hives."  Tliese  rather  unguarded  woi 
have  been  probably  more  frequently  quoted  than  any  oth< 
which  he  has  written ;  and  because  of  them  he  has  often  be 
represented  as  identifying  chemistry  and  morality,  and 
attempting  to  study  history  as  a  physical  or  physiologi* 
process.  I  shall  not  do  him  the  injustice  of  attributing 
him  anything  so  absurd.  He  is,  of  course,  quite  aware  tfc 
virtues  and  vices  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  same  testa  a 
processes  as  chemical  substances ;  that  poets  are  a  TC 
superior  species  of  creature  indeed  to  silk-worms  and  be 
which  by  no  means  differ  so  peculiarly  from  one  another 
Shakespeare  from  B^ranger,  or  Milton  from  Alfred  de  Muss< 
and  that  the  instruments  and  artifices  employed  by  us  in  t 
investigation  of  cocoons  or  hives  would  not  help  us  to  e^ 
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or  appreciate  Spenser's  "  Fairy  Queen "  or  Tennyson's  "  In 
Hernoriam."  He  can  only  have  meant  that  moral  and  social 
facts  abould  be  studied  according  to  the  same  general  method 
as  those  of  a  physical  and  physiological  kind,  and  that  the  his- 
tory of  humanity  will  never  be  truly  described  or  elucidated  if 
the  precautions  and  rules  which  all  successful  inquirers  into  the 
history  of  nature  recognise  to  be  imperative  are  neglected  or  vio- 
lated :  and  this  is  what  few  will  deny.  He  has  certainly  not  shown 
himself  capable,  any  more  than  have  other  inquirers,  of  study- 
ing psychological  phenomena  otherwise  than  psychologically,  i.e., 
through  consciousness  and  psychical  (not  physical)  analysis. 

Most  of  M.  Tainu'a  works  are  of  a  psychologico- historical 
character.  Tliat  by  which  he  maile  his  ddbut  in  literature — 
the  '  Kssai  sur  Tite  Live,'  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  in 
1855,  and  published  in  1856 — is  of  this  nature.  It  traces  "  the 
conditions  of  light  and  liberty"  in  which  the  mind  of  Livy 
was  developed;  indicates  the  sources  of  his  information  and 
the  examples  which  inspired  and  guided  him ;  examines  and 
appreciates  his  work  from  three  points  of  view — the  critical, 
]>hilusophical,  and  artistic;  and  endeavours  to  determine  and 
formulate  the  essential  character  of  his  genius.  While  Livy  . 
is  its  central  and  main  subject,  its  general  theme  is  history 
itself;  and  so  it  is  divided  into  two  "parts," — the  first  devoted 
to  "history  considered  as  a  science,"  and  the  second  to  "history 
considered  as  an  art."  In  dealing  with  history  as  a  science, 
il.  Taine  treats  of  historical  criticism  in  itself,  and  as  ex- 
emplified in  tlie  writings  of  Livy,  Beaufort,  and  Niebuhr, 
and  of  the  philosophy  of  history  in  general,  and  as  traceable^ 
in  the  works  of  Livy,  Machiavelli,  and  Montesquieu.  In  dis-  \ 
coursing  of  history  as  an  art  he  has  comparatively  little  to  say  of 
historical  art  as  such,  hut  his  characterisation  of  the  historical 
art  of  Livy  is  strikingly  just  and  brilliant.  In  the  conclusion 
of  the  work  he  sets  forth  an  idea  which  has  reappeared  in 
almost  all  liis  subsequent  writings :  the  idea,  namely,  that' 
the  character  or  genius  of  a  man,  as  also  of  a  society  or  a 
nation,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  formula,  owing  to  that 
character  or  genius  being  an  organic  unity  all  the  parts  of 
wliich  are  interdependent,  and  act  according  to  a  unique  law 
under  the  influence  of  a  single  dominant  principle,  wm  facultd 
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maitresse.  His  formula  for  Livy  is:  "His  oratorical  genina, 
accordant  with  his  character,  wliich  is  that  of  a  patriot  and 
a  man  of  honour,  Roman  like  his  character,  explains  all  else." 
This,  he  lioWs,  snnig  up  Livy,  and  explains  his  work;  so 
expresses  his  nature  and  the  law  of  his  activity  that  what 
he  was  as  a  man  and  accomplished  as  an  historian  may  be 
deduced  or  construed  from  it.  M.  Taine  himself  has.  however, 
neither  deduced  nor  construed  anytliing  from  it.  He  has  not 
even  been  able  to  state  it  in  a  self-consistent  form,  but  in  one 
which  manifestly  implies,  if  it  does  not  explicitly  state,  that 
Livy's  oratorical  genius  presupposed,  and  was  conditioned  by, 
the  very  character  which  it  ia  alleged  to  explain. 

In  1857  his  '  Philosophes  Fran(;ais  du  xix"  Siicle'  appeared. 
It  showed  that  he  was  already  a  decided  ideologist,  a  lineal 
successor  of  Gondillac  and  De  Tracy,  who  had  been  en- 
thusiastically studying  physical  science,  and  was  in  full 
symputhy  willi  the  naturalistic  tendencies  of  the  time.  His 
criticism  of  Eclecticism  and  its  cliief  representatives  was  in 
some  respects  just,  superabouudcd  in  force,  and  displayed  a 
characteristic  lack  of  comprehensiveness  of  vision  and  moder- 
ation of  judgment.  It  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness of  M.  Taine  that  he  must  always  study  not  simply  to 
know  but  also  to  prove  a  thesis,  aud  that  he  so  concentrates 
his  mind  on  the  proof  of  his  thesis  that  he  loses  sight  of 
everything  in  his  subject  which  does  not  serve  his  purpose: 
I  this,  one  might  almost  say,  is  his  fctenlti  maitresae.  In  the 
last  two  chapters  of  the  work  he  set  forth  views  as  to  method 
which  he  has  since  somewhat  more  fully  developed.  The 
'Essais  de  Cnti<iue  et  d'Histoire'  apjxiared  in  the  following 
year.  All  the  studies  contained  in  this  volume  are  able  and 
interesting,  and  exemplify  the  method  which  their  author 
regarded  as  fitted  to  disclose  the  natural  history  of  the  soul 
in  an  individual  or  nation.  The  preface  is  a  defence  of 
the  method  against  the  criticisms  of  Sainte-Beuve,  Prdvost- 
Paradol,  and  others.  It  is,  however,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  great  work,  the  'Histr>ire  de  la  Litterature  Anglaise'  (5 
vols,,  1864),  that  we  find  the  most  explicit  and  matured 
statement  of  his  theory  of  history. 

It  is  to  the  following  effect.     In  historical  study  doonments 
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are  to  be  regnrded  only  as  a  clue  to  the  Teconstniction  of  the 
visible  or  outer  man,  and  he  only  aa  a  clue  to  the  discovery 
of  the  inner  invisible  man.  The  state  and  actions  of  this 
latter  man  have  their  causes  in  certain  general  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling, — certain  characteristics  of  the  intellect 
and  the  heart  common  to  men  of  one  race,  age,  and  country. 
The  mechanism  of  human  history  is  always  the  same.  Tlie  \ 
mainspring  is  constantly  some  very  general  disposition  of 
mind  and  soul,  innate  and  attached  by  nature  to  the  race, 
or  acquired  and  produced  by  some  circumstance  acting  on 
the  race ;  and  it  produces  its  effects  inevitably  and  gradually, 
bringing  a  nation  into  a  succession  of  conditions,  religious, 
literary,  social,  economic,  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad,  act- 
ing sometimes  quickly,  sometimes  slowly,  and  so  forth.  The 
whole  progi'ess  of  each  distinct  civilisation  may  thus  be  re- 
garded OS  the  effect  of  a  permanent  force,  which,  at  every 
atage,  varies  its  operation  by  modifying  the  circumstances 
of  its  action.  There  are  three  primordial  forces  wliich.  by 
their  combination  produce  a  civilisation  and  all  its  trans- 
formations through  the  ages  by  a  succession  of  natural  and 
necessitated  impulses:  tlie  race,  the  medium,  and  the  moment: 
Race  includes  the  innate  and  hereditary  dispositions  which 
man  brings  with  liim  into  the  world,  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
united  with  marked  differences  in  the  temperament  and 
structure  of  the  body,  and  which  vary  with  various  peoplea. 
The  malmm  comprises  all  pliysical  and  social  circumstances 
and  surroundings.  Besides  the  forces  within  and  without, 
there  is  the  work  which  they  have  already  produced  together, 
and  which  itself  contributes  to  produce  that  which  follows. 
This  work  is  the  moment,  or  epoch,  the  momentum  acquired 
at  a  given  period,  and  resulting  from  the  permanent  impulse 
and  the  medium  in  which  it  has  operated.  These  primordiali 
forces  produce  a  system  of  effects  which  is  a  civilisotion  in  its 
%'ariou8  stages.  "  History  is  a  mechanical  problem ;  the  total 
efTect  is  a  result,  depending  entirely  on  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  the  producing  causes.  The  only  difference  which 
separates  it  from  a  purely  physical  problem  is  that  it  cannot 
be  measured  or  computed  by  the  same  means,  or  defined  in 
an  exact  or  approximative  formula.     As  in  both,  however,  the 
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matter  is  the  same,  equally  made  up  of  forces,  magnitude 
directions,  we  uiay  say  that  in  both  the  final  result  is  pre 
after  the  same  method." 

In  histor)',  as  everywhere,  the  law  of  the  mutual  depend 
or  corrcJatiou  of  ports,  holds  an  important  place.  "  Ajs  in 
auimal^  instincts,  teeth,  limbs,  bony  structure  and  muscu 
envelope,  are  mutually  connected,  so  that  a  change  in  o 
produces  a  corresponding  change  in  the  rest,  and  a  skilj 
naturalist  can  by  a  process  of  reasoning  reconstruct  out  ol 
few  fragments  almost  the  whole  body;  even  so  in  a  civilisatic 
religion,  philosophy,  the  organisation  of  the  family,  literatui 
the  arts,  make  up  a  system  in  which  every  local  change  indue 
a  general  change,  so  that  an  experienced  historian,  studyij 
some  particular  portion  of  it,  sees  in  advance  and  half  predic 
the  rest"  Hence  one  great  phase  or  fact  of  history  thoroag^ 
understood  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  understand  those  go: 
comitant  with  it,  and  Iar<<e1y  to  anticipate  the  future.  Tl 
main  work  of  the  historian  is,  accordingly,  to  determine  whi 
moral  condition  produced  a  given  literature,  philosophy,  socie^ 
or  act,  and  how  the  race,  the  medium,  and  the  moment^j 
duced  that  condition. 

History  is  psychology  developing  itself  in  time  and  spac 
It  may  be  best  studied  in  the  documents  which  bring  hums 
sentiments  and  their  evolution  most  clearly  and  fully  to  lighl 
and  these  are  just  those  which  constitute  literature.  It  ] 
chiefly  by  the  study  of  literature  that  one  may  construct 
history  of  mind  and  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  psychological  law 
from  which  events  spring.  "In  this  respect  a  great  poen 
a  fine  novel,  the  confessions  of  a  man  of  genius,  are  moi 
instructive  than  a  crowd  of  historians  with  their  pile  of  hi; 
tories.  I  would  give  fifty  volumes  of  charters,  and  a  hundre 
volumes  of  diplomatic  documents,  for  the  Memoirs  of  Celliu 
the  Epistles  of  St  T*nul,  Luther's  Table-Talk,  or  the  Comedic 
of  Aristophanes.  .  .  .  Literature  resembles  those  admirobl 
apparatuses  of  extraordinary  sensibility  by  which  physician 
disentangle  and  measure  the  most  obscure  and  delicate  change 
of  a  body.  Constitutions  and  religions  do  not  approach  it  IJ 
importance ;  the  articles  of  a  code  of  laws  and  of  a  creed  onl, 
show  us  the  spirit  roughly  and  without  delicacy." 
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It  waa  ill  order  to  exhibit  the  psychology  of  the  English 
people  in  the  various  stages  through  which  it  has  passed,  and 
to  show  how,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  historical  devel- 
opment just  indicated,  these  stnjjes  were  naturally  and  inevi- 
tably evolved,  how  great  political,  religious,  and  literary  works 
were  produced,  and  how  the  Saxon  barbarian  was  transformed 
into  the  Euglisliman  of  the  present  day,  that  M,  Taine  wrote 
3ii8  '  History  of  English  Literature.'  By  the  way  in  which  he 
performed  the  task  he  has  rendered  both  France  and  England 
greatly  his  debtor.  There  is  no  other  history  of  the  subject 
wliicli  displays  so  much  talent  and  the  same  combination  of 
excellences.  It  is  everywiiore  characterised  by  freshness  and 
independence  of  thought,  brilliancy  and  vigour  of  style,  and 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  information.  It  is  eminently  success- 
ful in  almost  all  respects  except  one — namely,  the  proof  of 
the  theory  on  which  it  proceeds.  As  regards  that,  it  is  a 
signal  failure.  Sometimes,  indeed,  M.  Taine  is  to  be  seen 
in  it  struggling  vaguely  and  spasmodically  to  establish  the 
theory  he  bad  laid  down,  and  he  is  still  oftener  to  be  lieard 
proclaiming  that  he  has  succeeded ;  but  lie  brings  it  to  a  close 
without  any  real  fulfilment  of  his  promise. 

For  such  assertions  as  that  all  events  are  necessitated,  that 
history  is  simply  a  mechanical  problem,  and  that  freewill  is  an 
illusion,  he  produces  no  evidence.  These  assertions,  although 
the  very  foundations  of  his  theory,  are  allowed  to  remain  to  the 
end  of  his  work  the  mere  assumptions  which  they  were  at  its 
commencement.  They  are  metaphysical  dogmas  only  capable 
of  being  proved,  if  provable  at  all,  by  metaphysical  rea.soniugs; 
certainly  not  by  historical  research.  M.  Taine  seems  to  tliiuk 
their  truth  so  manifest  that  to  attempt  any  kind  of  proof  of 
them,  or  even  to  answer  the  most  obvious  objections  to  them, 
is  unnecessary.  I 

He  has  equally  failed  to  make  out  that  either  the  individual 
or  the  collective  mind  is  like  a  machine  or  an  organism  ruled  by 
a  central  and  dominant  force  from  which  all  the  other  forces  may 
be  inferred,  and  by  which  its  whole  activity  may  be  explained; 
and  that,  accordingly,  the  entire  character  and  work  of  a  man 
or  a  nation  may  be  summed  up  in  a  formula  which  indicates 
the  chief  motive,  principle,  or  distinctive  quality  of  that  man  or 
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nation.  There  is  no  machine  or  organism  of  the  kind.  Even 
a  timepiece  is  not  explicable  merely  by  its  mainspring.  To 
affirm  that  "man  is  a  walking  formula"  may  be  tolerable  as 
tt  joke,  but  it  is  execrable  as  a  definition,  and  ludicrous  as  a 
philosophical  tliesis.  M.  Taiue  would  improve  his  admirable 
study  on  Shakespeare  were  he  to  leave  out  the  meaniugleas 
paragraph  in  which  he  pretends  to  resolve  "the  whole  genius" 
of  the  great  dramatist  into  "a  complete  imagination."  All 
paragraphs  of  the  same  kind  in  his  work, — ej/.,  those  refer- 
ring to  the  spring-  (ressort)  Milton,  the  spring- Macau  I  ay,  the 
spring-Dickens,  tiie  spring- Carlyle,  &c.,  are  equally  worthless. 
Fortunately  they  are  far  fewer  than  his  theory  logically  re- 
quires, easily  separable  from  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  too  mani- 
festly futile  to  mislead  an  intelligent  reader.  So  far  as  I  know, 
they  liave  not  misled — that  is,  convinced — a  single  mortal. 

The  three  causes  wMch,  according  to  M.  Taine,  originate 
history  and  determine  its  form  and  development  are  unques- 
tionably real  and  inlluential  historical  factors;  yet  they  are 
not  80  powerful  as  he  represents  them  to  be.  They  are  not 
the  only  causes  which  act  on  history,  and  they  are  improperly 
asserted  to  be  "  primordial."  Behind  and  beneath  the  acquired 
peculiarities  of  tfie  race  are  the  essential  and  universal  qualities 
of  the  man.  This  man,  to  whom  M,  Taine's  theory  does  such 
scant  justice,  yet  to  whom  belongs  the  reason,  will,  conscience, 
and  feelings  common  to  all  races,  is  the  prime  and  main  agent 
in  history,  and  its  sole  subject.  How  he  was  differentiated 
into  races  is  itself  a  difficult  historical  problem.  The  irudrnvi, 
in  80  far  as  it  is  social,  ia  wholly  of  human  formation,  and 
largely  so  even  as  physical,  wherever  man  is  an  active  histori- 
cal agent.  The  moment  is  only  another  name  for  history  itself 
at  a  given  time ;  and  cannot  cause  or  account  for  itself.  Race, 
medium,  and  moment,  therefore,  far  from  being  the  primordial 
sources  of  historical  explanation,  need  to  be  either  wholly  or 
largely  historically  explained. 

Furtlier,  M.  Taiue  should  not  meitily  have  insisted  that  each 
people  is  an  organism,  and  the  history  of  each  people  an  organic 
development ;  he  should  also  have  sufficiently  explained  what 
that  meant.  It  is  easier  to  understand  what  a  society  or  nation 
is,  than  to  recognise  how  it  is  an  organism  ;  and  what  history  is. 
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than  wherein  its  organic  development  consists.  In  order  not 
to  be  chargeable  with  explaining  the  ignotum  by  the  ig7wtivs, 
our  author,  instead  of  being  content  merely  to  carry  the  terms 
and  notions  of  "  organism  "  and  "  organic  development "  from 
biology  over  into  sociology,  from  natural  history  over  into 
human  history,  sliould  have  also  showu  what  changes  in  signi- 
fication they  underwent  in  the  transference.  He  has  made  no 
serious  attempt  of  the  kind ;  and  that  obviously  because  he 
has  not  clem-Iy  seen  how  great  are  the  dififereuces  between 
individual  and  social  organisms — between  wholes  in  which 
each  part  is  merely  a  part,  and  wholes  in  which  each  part  is 
a  free  and  rational  individual.  "Wliile  there  are  relations  be- 
tween the  civilisation,  religion,  philosophy,  and  literature,  &c, 
of  a  nation,  just  as  there  are  between  the  various  organs 
and  members  of  an  animal,  they  are  relations  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind,  and  change  in  a  very  different  manner.  Prevision  is 
consequently  muolt  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  the  historian 
than  of  the  nat^iralist.  It  has  to  be  observed,  also,  that  hu- 
manity, if  an  organism,  is  most  unlike  other  organisms,  in  that 
it  is  single  and  unique,  whereas  they  are  multiple  and  reducible 
Co  classes.  Its  history  is  a  whole  of  which  all  particular  liis- 
tories  are  merely  sectiens.  or  stages,  or  phases. 

M.  Taine's  '  History  of  Ekiglish  Literature'  is  in  the  main  of 
a  truly  psychological  nature ;  it  exhibits  the  operation  not  of 
his  so-called  primordial  forces  but  of  the  actual  proximate 
mental  causes.  To  this  happy  inconsistency  it  owes  much  of 
its  value.  Unquestionably  it  is  an  important  contribution 
to  comparative  psychology.  Yec  not  more  so  than  Eenan's 
'  History  of  the  Semitic  Languages.*  Literature  regarded  as  a 
source  of  comparative  psychology  is  by  no  means  so  superior 
to  language  or  religion  as  M.  Taine  supposes.  Literature,  in- 
deed, is  the  fullest  revelation  of  the  minds  of  certain  men ;  but  it 
is  not  as  direct  a  revelation  as  language  or  history  of  collective 
mind,  the  mind  of  races  and  nations.  No  History  of  Knglish 
Literature  can  be  an  exhibition  of  the  mind  of  the  English 
people,  or  of  more  than  the  minds  of  English  men  of  letters. 
To  attribute  to  the  English  mind  any  quality  of  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  or  Byron  is  a  fallacious  procedure,  if  it  have  no 
other  warrant  than  a  study  of  the  works  of  these  authors. 
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From  overlooking  this  fact  M.  Taine,  notwithstanding  his  wide 
and  minute  knnwledgo  of  England  as  well  aa  of  France,  has 
represented  many  peculiarities  of  no  great  generality  as  traits 
which  differentiate  English  from  French  thought  and  cliaracter. 
Comparative  Psychology  must  seek  its  data  primarily  in  lan- 
guage, general  beliefs,  corajnon  customs,  &c. 

Between  the  years  1865  and  1869  M.  Taine  was  actively 
occupied  in  attempting  to  apply  his  naturalistic  principles  and 
historical  theory  to  the  elucidation  of  the  nature  and  develop- 
ment of  Art.* 

In  1870  appeared  his  subtle  and  iniluential  treatise.  *De 
rintelligence.'  In  the  preface  he  thus  points  out  its  relation 
to  the  works  to  which  we  have  just  been  referring:  "liis- 
tory  is  applied  psychology,  psychology  applied  to  more  com- 
plex cases.  Tlie  historian  notes  and  traces  the  total  trans- 
formations presented  by  a  particular  liuman  molecule  or  groop 
of  human  molecules ;  and  to  explain  these  transformations, 
writes  the  psychology  of  the  molecule  or  group;  Carlyle  has 
written  that  of  Cromwell ;  Saiute-Beuve  that  of  Port  Royal ; 
Stendhal  has  made  twenty  attempts  on  that  of  the  Italians; 
M.  Renan  has  given  us  that  of  the  Semitic  race.  Every 
perspicacious  and  philosophical  historian  labours  at  that  of  r 
man,  an  epoch,  a  people,  or  a  race  ;  the  researches  of  linguists, 
mythologisis,  and  ethnographers  have  no  other  aim;  the  tflsk 
is  invariably  the  description  of  a  human  mind,  or  of  the  char- 
acteristics common  to  a  group  of  human  minds  ;  and  what 
historians  do  with  respect  to  the  past,  the  great  novelists  and 
dramatists  do  with  the  present.  For  fifteen  years  I  have  con- 
tributed to  these  special  and  concrete  psychologies ;  I  now 
attempt  general  and  abstract  psychology,"  He  concludes  the 
treatise  thus :  "  The  reader  has  seen  how  cognitions  are  formed, 
and  by  what  adjustments  they  correspond  to  things.  They 
have,  as  materials,  sensations  of  various  kinds,  some  primitive 
and  excited,  others  spontaneous  and  reviving,  attached  to  one 
another,  counterbalanced  by  one  another,  purposely  oygamsed 
by  their  connections  and  their  antagonism,  composed  of  ele- 
mentary sensations  smaller  than  themselves,  these  again  of  still 

' '  PhUoflophia  de  I'Art,' '  Philosophie  do  I'Art  eu  Italie/  '  PhiltMoplus  de  I'Art 
dans  les  Psyii-BaB,'  &c 
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smaller  ones,  and  so  on,  till  their  differencea  are  finally  effaced 
and  permit  us  to  divine  the  existence  of  wholly  similar  infini- 
tesimal elements  whose  various  arrangcraeuta  explain  their 
various  aspects.  Thus  in  a  cathedral,  the  ultimate  elements 
are  grains  of  sand  agglutinated  into  stones  of  various  forms, 
which,  attached  in  pairs,  form  masses,  whose  thrusts  oppose  and 
balance  each  other ;  all  these  associations  and  all  these  pressures 
heiQg  co-ordinated  in  one  grand  harmony.  Such  is  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  means,  and  such  the  complication  of  the  effect, 
and  both  the  simplicity  and  the  complication  are  as  adnurable 
in  the  mental  oa  in  the  real  edifice."  No  words  could  be  better 
fitted  to  suggest  the  radical  and  pervading  defect  of  tlio  treatise. 
The  analysis  by  which  M.  Taine  reduces  intelligence  entirely 
into  infinitesimal  elementary  sensations  is  precisely  of  the  same 
illegitimate  and  illusory  nature  as  that  which  would  resolve 
a  cathedral  into  the  grains  of  sand  of  which  its  stones  are  com- 
posed. The  latter  analysis,  in  order  to  arrive  at  its  ridiculous 
result,  must  leave  out  of  account  the  intelligence  and  skill  to 
which  the  simplicity  and  complication,  the  pi-oportion  and  har- 
mony, of  the  cathedral  ai-e  directly  due;  the  former  similarly 
leaves  out  of  account  the  pi-esence,  laws,  and  conditions  of  the 
mental  activity  which  makes  of  sensational  elements  conscious 
states  and  works  them  up  into  intellectual  edifices.  In  both 
forms  alike,  the  analysis,  instead  of  really  and  honestly  ex- 
plaining the  phenomenon  to  which  it  is  applied,  overlooks  or 
attempts  to  explain  away  what  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
existence  and  intelligibility  of  tlio  phenomenon. 

M.  Taine's  greatest  work,  *  Les  Origines  de  la  France  Con- 
temporiiine,*  began  to  appear  in  1875,  and  four  volumes  have 
since  been  published.  It  bears  no  traces  of  that  liistorical 
theory  to  which  our  attention  in  treating  of  M.  Taine  has  of 
necessity  been  chiefly  directed.  It  disclaims  party  preposses- 
sions, and  even  political  principles.  Of  the  latter  the  author 
says  that  he  has  tried  to  find  thcni,  but  as  yet  has  iliscovered 
only  one, — namely,  "that  human  society,  and  especially  modern 

■  society,  is  vast  and  complicated  —  difficult  to  know  and  to 
I  understand,  bat  more  cosily  known  and  understood  by  the 
I         cultivated  than  by  the  uuciUtivated  mind,  and  by  him  who  has 

■  studied  it  than  by  him  who  has  not."     The  volume  od  the 
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'Aucien  K^{?ime'  gave  great  otfence  to  Conservatives  by  its 
trenchant  and  thorough  criticism  of  the  olil  monarchy.  The 
three  volumes  on  the  Revolution  excited  the  wrath  of  demo- 
crats by  their  full  exhibition  of  those  facts  which  Thiers  over- 
looked, which  Louis  Blanc  slurred  over,  and  which  Michelet 
refused  to  contemplate,  but  a  clear  recoguitioa  of  which  is  in- 
dispensable as  a  protection  against  lying  legends  which  have 
done  incalculable  mischief  to  France.  The  volume  which  troata 
of  Xapoleon  displeased  imiierialists  by  its  searching  analysis 
of  the  character  of  the  Emperor.  Hence  numerous  have  been 
the  complaints  of  one-sidcduess  brought  against  the  work,  and 
copious  the  talk  of  critics  about  its  lack  of  lofty  impartiality 
nud  sobriety  of  judgment.  A  certain  kind  of  one-sidedness  in 
it  I  fully  admit  that  there  is ;  but  I  consider  that  it  is  of  a  kind 
which  i.s  liere  scarcely  a  fault.  What  right  liad  the  critics  of 
M.  Taiue  to  expect  from  him  a  complete  history  ?  None.  They 
had  a  right  only  to  expect  a  history  true  so  far  as  it  goes;  one 
in  which  what  are  stated  as  facts  are  true  and  important  facts ; 
and  that  they  have  got-  The  work  of  M.  Taine  may  be,  perhaps, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  not  a  history  at  all,  but  rather  a  study 
on  history,  a  series  of  demonstrations  of  historical  and  psycho- 
logical theses ;  but  it  will  be  none  the  less  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  historical  treatises  produced  in  the 
present  age :  a  treatise  admirable  for  its  fearless  honesty,  for  its 
extensive  original  research,  and  for  tlie  psychological  penetra- 
tion and  the  power  of  delineation  which  it  displays.  Any 
historj'  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats  which  would  not  give 
serious  offence  to  political  parties  in  France,  would  require  to 
be  written  from  a  stand-point  of  impartiality  so  lofty  that  all 
clear  vision  from  it  would  be  impossible,  and  with  a  sobriety 
of  judgment  closely  approximating  to  total  abstention  from 
judgment.^ 


'  The  foregoing  pngea  ou  M.  Tiune'e  HiUtoric&l  phflosopliy  were  writtcu  prior  to 
hu  death.  I  have  left  them,  however,  annlt^ied,  m  Uw  belief  that  their  ooutiu- 
Tenial  character  will  not  to  auy  great  extent  conceal  my  ■ioceni  admintion  of 
the  iUustrious  man  vhou  death  is  eo  vast  a  loss  to  Frauca  and  to  Kuropeaa 
literature.  For  general  eatimatiis  of  hia  character  I  may  refer  to  the  artiolae  ol 
M.  Figuet  ID  the  'Revue  Blcue'  of  March  11,  of  M.  Loli^  in  the  'Nouvdlo 
Rente'  of  March  16,  and  feepcoially)  of  M.  Gabriel  Monod  in  the  'Contemporary 
Review '  for  April. 


VERON    AND    MOUOEOLLE. 
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The  following  uithors  have  theorised  on  hiatoiy  in  accordance  with  aatundiot 
or  p€«jtiviat  principle  : — 

1.  Euj;(?De  V<?ron. — He  ia  b  well-known  publiciet,  who  hns  written  a  number  of 
able  works,  and  ia  the  chief  cdttcr  of  the  journal  'L'ArU'  His  'Progr^s  Intel- 
lectual dans  rhumaniti :  SupcrlonUJ  des  arte  modemes  aur  let)  &rt«  aociena' 
(1862),  ifl  of  most  interest  for  the  historical  philoBopher.  The  alternative  title 
indicates  \i-lmt  is  it«  chief  themo  ;  but  a  philnaophical  view  of  the  history  of 
hnmanity  ia  also  presented.  That  history  ia  supposed,  to  have  commenced  with 
tlie  lowest  stage  of  aaragery  ;  to  be  dirinible  into  tvfo  great  periorls — the  flrst  the 
period  of  objectivity,  and  the  iecond  tlie  period  of  eubjoctivity  ;  aiid  to  be  in> 
deHuitcly  or  Ln&nitcly  progressive.  On  this  very  slender  thread  K.  Vtfron  has 
contrived  to  liang  a  wonderful  amount  of  ingenious,  aud  even  of  true  tlwught. 
In  regard  to  Art  and  its  history  he  is  especially  informative  and  suggestive.  His 
later  writings  '  L'Gsth^tique/  '  La  Mythnlogie  dans  VArt,'  '  Histoire  naturelle  des 
Keligions,'  and  *  La  Morale,'  are  also  largely  historical ;  aud  uecesBarily  to,  seeing 
that,  like  Comta,  he  despises  introspection  and  psychological  analyria.  Of  oouree, 
he  has  often  roooune  to  thetn,  although  unconsciously  and  inconsistently. 

S.  Paul  Mougeolln.— His  '  Statique  des  Civilisations  '  is  an  elaborate  attempt 
to  prove  that  civiUiuition  has  develo|)od  from  the  equator  tnwardN  the  polen.  This 
tlieiiis  I  have  already  had  to  refer  to  in  treating  of  Charles  Comte.  *  Les  Pro- 
bl^mcs  de  rHistoire'  {1886)  of  H.  Mougeolle  is  a  pleasant  book  to  read*  being 
written  iu  a  light  and  lively  style  ;  contains  a  great  many  interesttog  ideas  and 
facta,  suggeations  and  criticisms  ;  nnd  is  comprehensively  planned,  and,  externally 
at  least,  well  arranged.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  First  Part  treats  of 
*'tlie  Fkcta,  or  the  matter  of  the  Drama,"  and  is  composed  of  three  booka.  which 
treat  respectively  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  one  another,  in  relation  to  time,  and 
in  relation  to  space.  As  regards  their  relations  to  one  ancjther,  he  dwells  on  the 
proportionality,  equivalence,  and  constancy  of  these  relations.  As  regards  their 
relations  to  time,  he  assails  the  theory  of  the  fall  or  decadence,  and  the  theory  of 
cycles,  and  argues  in  favour  uf  tho  theory  of  progress.  Aud  as  regards  their 
relations  to  space,  he  aeeks  to  establish  (unsuoccsafuUy,  I  think,)  what  he  calls  the 
law  o/altitwUt  not  (Ac  lav  of  ^I'fut/tfa— meaning  thereby  that  the  earliest  cities 
were  built  on  hill-tops  and  that  the  plains  were  only  built  on  comparatively  lat«, 
and  that  civilisation  has  spread  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  The  bo* 
called  law  of  longitudes,  which  affirma  that  ctviliaation  has  moved  from  east  to 
west,  he  mtuntains,  and,  in  my  opinion,  on  much  stronger  grounds,  to  be  a  false 
generalisation.  The  Second  Part  treats  of  '*  Slen,  or  the  actora  of  the  Drama," 
and  is  divided  into  three  books,  whioh  have  for  their  several  subjects  Individuals, 
Societies,  and  Kacee.  Kings  and  political  leaders,  founders  of  religion  and  their 
apustlea,  poets,  philosophers,  scientist*,  and  inventors,  are  represented  as  luiving 
had  far  less  influence  on  history  than  ts  supposed.  The  biographical  method 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  tJie  writing  of  history  is  strongly  cundomued  ; 
and  it  is  maiutalnod  that  it  must  give  place  to  the  democratic  method,  which  sees 
in  hiiitory  the  work  not  of  a  few  great  individualities  hut  of  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  individuals  which  have  made  up  the  successive  generations  of  man* 
kind.  The  refutation  of  the  theory  which  explains  history  by  the  action  of  raoes 
is,  perliapH,  the  most  satisfactory  portion  of  &(.  MougeoUe's  work.  Tho  Third 
Part  expounds  his  own  theory.  It  treats  of  "  the  MetUum,  or  tlie  author  of  the 
Drama."  "The  medium, "  we  are  told,  "makes  men."  The  stable  elements  and 
the  atiiftlng  scenes  which  surround  humanity  compose  and  evolve  the  dt»ma  of 
hiatnry,  and  even  create  and  train  the  a^-tors  in  it ;  auch  is  the  hypothesii  wfatoh 
alone  finds  favour  in  M.  Mougeolle'a  eyes.    The  Fourth  Part  ia  on  "  Historians, 
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(n*  the  critica  of  the  Drama."  These  are  distributed  into  three  BchooU,— Ctia 
German,  British,  and  French,— ^m  grouuda  which  are  very  worthy  of  coiuideration, 
although  ttiey  may  be,  perhaps,  not  quite  coaeUiiive.  M.  Mougeolle  touchea  on 
a  great  many  of  the  probleuu  af  hi&tory  in  an  exceptionally  iotercatliig  way,  but 
too  lightly  to  reach,  except  rarejy,  mmuA  solutioue  uf  tliein.  Tlie  chief  defects  uf 
hi«  work,  {  must  add,  are  dearly  iodicated  in  the  "  Preface  "  to  it,  written  by  M. 
Tfes  Quyot,  It  might  be  of  great  public  advantage  ii  authors  generally  were  to 
got  their  works  prefaced  by  auch  perfectly  candid  friends. 

3.  Louta  Bourdeau. — Ho  is  the  author  of  one  very  remarkable  and  importMit 
book,  which  I  have  had  special  occasion  to  study  in  another  coooection.  I  refer 
to  his  '  ThiSorie  des  Sciuuces '  (2  vuU.  1882),  an  oloboratc  attempt  to  improre  and 
advance  the  work  of  Comte,  in  the  spirit  of  Comte,  and  to  cxpnund  an  "  integral** 
or  universal  ectvnce  into  wirich  shall  enter  no  metaphysical  or  theological  oonoep- 
tion.  In  his  *  Hiatoire  den  Arts  Utiles  *  be  has  made  a  Taluable  ooDtribution  to 
the  history  of  indufltry.  But  his  *  L'Histoire  et  lee  Htstonens*  (1668)  la,  on  the 
whole,  diAippointing.  M.  Bourdeau  oonaiders  tltat  of  true  history  there  is  a«  yet 
Almost  none,  and  that  the  foundatioua  of  a  scioQco  of  history  have  stit)  to  ))«  laid. 
Ha  be^ns  hi«  txeatiae  by  attempting  to  define  hittury,  witti  the  result  whiiJi  X 
have  already  noticed  on  page  11.  He  thon  diw-'ountea  on  "the  agents"  and  "the 
facta"  of  history ;  and  strongly  complains  that  historians  have  attended  exeJu- 
nvely  to  celehratod  penonages  and  to  striking  or  Hingular  events,  not  seeing  tluu, 
in  reality,  the  human  raoe  ia  only  to  be  known  aright  by  studying  it  in  it«  avera^ 
ooodtlion,  aud  in  its  general,  regular,  or  functional  fautx.  He  devotes  only  aix 
pages  to  "the  methodical  analysts"  or  "rational  distribution  "  of  biatory,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  to  an  attack  on  "the  narrative  method."  He  would 
have  been  well  advised,  I  think,  If  ho  hod  done  just  the  revet^ee.  Thierry, 
Buckle,  and  others  have  sufBciently  entertained  us  with  accounts  of  the  blunders 
and  defects  of  the  older  histariana.  And  if  M.  Bourdeau *B  collection  of  instance* 
of  error  and  of  prejudice  on  their  port  had  been  even  a  bundrediold  mora  copiaua 
than  it  is,  it  would  not  have  justiUed  the  historical  aoepttoiam  into  which  he  falls 
— a  scepticism  almost  as  extreme  and  trratioual  as  that  of  Fnthor  Hardouin. 
StrUJge  to  say,  none  of  his  instances  are  drawn  from  the  pages  of  modem 
historians  imbued  with  Hw  critical  spirit,  although  it  is  surely  manifart  that 
before  condemning  the  historical  method  hitherto  ezclusively  employed  as  alto- 
gether untrustworthy  and  uielese,  it  was  it«  latest  and  most  accredited  practa- 
tioners  whom  he  was  especially  bound  to  expoM  and  discredit.  To  the  narrative 
method  he  would  substitute  a  matboniatical  or  numerical  method,  the  fltatistical 
method.  It  is  only  by  this  method — by  measurement,  enumeration,  and  calcu* 
latiou — that,  in  his  opinion,  true  history  can  be  obtained,  and  a  positive  adenoe 
of  history  established.  He  eulogisea  the  method,  and  explains  how  he  would 
apply  it,  but  he  shows  no  perception  of  the  proper  limits  of  ita  applicability.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  studied  its  history,  logic,  or  relationships  ;  to  know  any- 
thing of  the  reaearchea  and  diacuosiuiia  of  a  Guerry,  Dufau,  Guillard,  Legoyt,  or 
Leplay,  of  an  Engol,  Wapp&us,  Wagner,  Drobttch,  von  Oettingen,  &c.  He 
treats,  in  conclusion,  of  tl)e  laws  of  liistory  :  Urst,  of  its  special  laws,  which  are 
either  laws  of  order  or  of  relation  ;  next,  of  its  general  law,  the  law  of  prograM  ', 
and  then,  of  the  demonstration  of  the  laws.  The  law  of  progresa  be  nprasenta 
as  a  Dcoessary  law,  and  as  of  a  mathematical  nature  like  other  Uws  ;  the  theory 
of  ptogreas  aa  still  an  hypothesui,  like  Siewton's  theory  of  attraction  ;  and  tb« 
formnU  of  progress  a«  one  analogous  to  that  of  gravitation. 
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HISTORICAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE   ORITIOAL  SCHOOL. 


I. 


PosiTTVK  philosophy,  in  the  acceptation  of  the  positiviats,  is  a 
legitimate  stage  or  form  of  philosophy.  All  tlie  various  special 
sciences  aim  merely  at  the  extension  of  knowledge  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  at  the  acquisition  of  truth  in  regard  to  certain 
specific  objects.  Each  of  them  is  coufined  witliin  a  sphere  of 
its  own,  and  has  its  own  class  of  specialists.  And  yet  not  one 
of  them  is  eutirely  independent  and  self-sufficient.  They  have 
all  a  community  of  nature,  and  are  in  various  ways  related. 
There  are  precedence  and  subordination,  order  and  harmony, 
among  them,  so  that  many  and  diverse  as  they  are  they  imply 
a  whole  not  less  than  do  the  objects  of  which  they  severally 
treat,  a  system  in  which  each  of  them  should  find  its  appro- 
priate place.  But  this  whole  or  system  when  discovered  by  a 
scieutiHc  iuve-stigatiou  of  the  limits,  methods,  affinities,  and 
inter-relations  of  the  sciences,  will  be  itself  a  science  equally 
with  the  sciences  which  it  presupposes,  and  of  which  it  is  the 
theory  or  doctrine.  It  will  be  of  the  same  nature  as  they  ai-e, 
and  differ  from  them  only  as  general  from  special  science,  or  as 
an  organism  from  its  members.  There  is  manifestly  not  only 
room  but  need  for  such  a  science,  even  if  it  be  nothing  more 
than  such  a  doctrine  of  the  sciences  as  affords  a  synthesis  and 
organisation  of  tbem.  And  such  a  science  or  doctrine  is  what 
the  posilivists  call  positive  philosophy.  Their  philosophy  is  a 
science  of  the  sciences  wliich  is  a  necessai-y  complement  of 
special  science,  and  yet  of  the  same  nature,  at  least  in  their 
view.  It  assumes  the  special  sciences,  and  builds  itself  up 
on  what  these  sciences  teacli. 
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Now  this  is  well  bo  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.     It  is  unsatisfactory,  not  because  it  is  false,  but  inas- 
much as  it  is  superficial  and  inadequate.    Positive  philosophy, 
understood  as  indicated,  in  basing  itself  on  the  special  sciences 
assumes  their  assumptions.      It  assumes  that  we  know  what 
knowledge  and  science,  certainty  and  probability,  are ;   that 
truth  of  various  kinds  is  within  the  reach  of  the  h\iman  mind; 
that  it  is  to  be  sought  by  certain  methods ;  and  that  there  are 
fundamental  ideas  and  tixed  laws  of  thought  on  which  we  can 
rely  iu  our  investigations.     All  tlie  special  sciences  make  these 
assumptions,  and  must,  if  they  are  unsound,  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  bring  down  the  positive  philosophy  of  wliich  these  sciences 
are  at  once  the  sole  supports  and  the  sole  objects.    Neither  such 
science  nor  such  pl^ilosophy  is  thorough,  or  capable  of  satisfy- 
ing a  completely  rational  buiug.    A  fully  awakened  mind  is  one 
awakened  from  the  dogmatic  slumber  which  accepts  assumptions 
without  examination :  assumptions  which  may  be  denied  not 
less  than  affirmed,  aud  of  which  the  affirmation  and  the  denial 
alike  require  justification.     "  Scientific  thought,"  to  use  here 
words  wliich  I  have  elsewhere  employed,  "  is  not  necessarily 
self -criticising  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  mere  scientiiic  thought, 
however  rigid  and  methodical,  is  essentially  dogmatic  thought 
It  is  not  dogmatism,  but  it  is  dogma.     It  is  reasoned,  yet  on- 
reflective.     It  builds  up  what  is  admitted  to  be  knowledge,  but 
it  does  not  inquire  what  so-called  knowledge  is  or  is  essentially 
worth.    Positive  philosophy  is  such  thouglit  at  its  highest  perfec- 
tion, or  in  its  purest  and  most  comprehensive  form,  but  it  has  all 
the  essential  defects  of  such  thought.     It  ia  merely  an  advance 
on  special  science,  as  special  science  itself  is  on  ordinary  know- 
ledge, and  ordinary  knowledge  on  crude  sensation.     Along  the 
whole  line  the  mind  never  changes  its  attitude  towards  its 
objects;  at  the  end  this  is  just  what  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
The  scientist  often  fancies  that  he  is  a  man  who  takes  notliiag 
on  trust ;  in  reality,  he  takes  everything  on  trust,  because  he 
accepts  without  question  or  reservation  thought  itself  as  natu- 
rally truUiful  and  its  laws  us  valid.     Whatever  a  multitude 
of  superficial  scientists  may  suppose  to  the  contrary,  the  fact 
is  that  the  entire  procedure  of  science,  and  of  philosophy  in 
so  far  as  it  is  simply  a  generalisation  of  science,  is  assumptive 
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and  dogmatic.  At  bottom,  science,  wliich  is  so  often  con- 
trasted with  and  opposed  to  faith,  is  mere  faith,  implicit 
faith,  and  in  the  view  of  a  serious  and  consistent  scepticism 
must  be  blind  faith.  Thought  m&y  assume,  however,  and  is 
bound  to  assume,  a  very  different  attitude  towards  itself  and 
towards  its  objects.  It  may  pass,  and  ought  to  pass,  from  a 
l>elieving  to  an  inquiring,  from  a  dogmatic  to  a  critical  stage. 
It  may  turn,  and  ought  to  turn,  its  attention  and  force  from  a 
study  of  the  relations  of  the  known  to  an  examination  of  the 
conditions  and  guarantees  of  knowledge."  ^ 

The  need  for  a  critical  philosophy  was  made  apparent  by  the 
destructive  work  of  Hume.  Keid  and  his  followers  saw  what 
was  wanted,  but  only  imperfectly  supplied  it  Kant  gave  the 
first  general  yet  profound  exposition  of  philosophy  as  a  criti- 
cism of  knowledge.  The  French  critical  school  consistfl  of 
tliinkera  who  have  deeply  felt  the  influence  of  Kant,  and  who 
for  the  most  part  accept  his  principles  even  when  they  reject 
his  conclusions.  In  the  view  of  its  representatives  the  inquiry 
neglected  by  the  positivists,  the  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of 
experience  and  the  assumptions  of  the  sciences,  is  of  primary 
importance.  They  recognise  the  absurdity  of  a  man  excluding 
metaphysics  and  theology  from  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  and 
including  physics  and  sociology  within  it,  although  he  has 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  what  knowledge  is,  whether  it 
is  attainable  at  all  or  not,  and  if  attainable  what  its  criteria 
and  limits  are.  And,  as  a  consequence  of  thus  differing  from 
the  positivists,  they  aim  likewise  at  being  more  severely 
scientific;  are  much  more  exacting  and  difficult  to  satisfy  in 
regard  to  proof;  and  have  a  keener  sense  of  the  uncertainty 
latent  in  general  theories  and  complex  inquiries,  and  less  re- 
spect for  the  mere  name  of  science  and  for  much  of  what  pas-ses 
as  science.  They  are  not  so  positive  as  the  positivists  in  the 
sense  of  being  prone  to  make  either  decided  affirmations  or 
negations.  They  are  well  aware  that  for  such  intellects  as  the 
human  the  domain  of  probability  is  far  more  extensive  than 
that  of  certainty,  and  are  perhaps  even  apt  to  suppose  that 
rational  certainties  are  fewer  than  they  are.  The  positivist  is 
A  dogmatist'  even  wlien  he   calls   himself  an   agnostic.     The 

'  Preobjteriaa  R«Tiew,  July  1885,  p.  S. 
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tiriticist  is  not  aa  such  a  sceptic,  but  he  is  more  likely  to  fa 
into  scepticism  than  into  dogmatism.  The  criticist  often  holds 
phenomenalism  and  relativism  as  narrowly  and  exclusively  as 
the  positivist,  but  he  has  always  more  reason  for  holding  them. 
and  a  clearer  conception  of  what  he  means  by  them. 

The  criticist  mode  of  thought  has  found  in  France  its  two 
most  typical  representatives  in  tlie  late  M.  Couruofc  and  M. 
Benouvier.  Both  have  occupied  themselves  with  historical 
philosophy.  They  have  written  in  eutire  independence  of  each 
other.  AVhile  both  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  general  way 
disciple-s  of  Kant,  neither  has  sacrificed  to  Kant,  or  any  other 
thinker,  his  own  rights  of  private  judgment. 


M.  Augustin  Conmot  (1801-77)  had  a  remarkable  capacity 
both  for  speculative  thought  and  scientific  research.  He  filled 
difficult  and  important  educational  positions.  He  wrote  valued 
works  on  the  higher  bmnchea  of  mathematics.  The  treatises 
in  which  he  attempted  to  apply  mathematics  to  economics 
have  been  allowed  by  competent  judges  to  be  among  the  most 
ingenious  and  successful  of  their  kind.  lie  expounded  his 
philosophical  opinions  in  the  '  Kssai  sur  les  fondemcuts  de  nos 
connaissances/  3  vols.,  1851 ;  the  *Trait4$de  I'enchaluement  des 
idtics  fondamentales  dans  les  sciences  et  dans  Vhistoire,*  2  vols., 
1861 ;  and  '  Considerations  sur  la  marclie  des  iddes  et  des 
^v^nemcnts  dans  les  temps  modernes/  2  vols..  1872.  These 
are  all  most  instructive  and  suggestive  books,  audi  as  could 
only  be  produced  by  a  mind  of  rare  intellectual  sincerity, 
thoroughly  disciplined  in  exact  science  and  in  the  practice  of 
analysis,  and  with  a  grasp  of  facta  at  once  capacious  and  firm: 
books  not  written  with  a  view  to  being  easily  read,  and  to  please, 
impress,  or  astonish ;  not  written  for  a  vulgar  and  thoughtless 
pubUc,  but  for  the  only  public  worthy  of  them,  one  which 
earnestly  seeks  truth  precisely  as  it  is,  truth  in  its  purity, 
naked,  uuexaggerated,  and  unadorned.  The  last  mentioned 
of  them  is  of  most  interest  for  the  philosophical  historian. 

Coumot's  conception  of  philosophy  is  peculiar.  He  does  not 
admit  it  to  be  a  science,  inasmuch  as  he  holds  it  neither  to 
have  a  definite  object  nor  to  be  capable  of  fumishiag  demon- 
strative proof  or  certainty.     To  represent  it  aa  being,  or  capable 
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of  being,  science  can  only  tend,  in  his  opinion,  to  spread  and  con- 
firm the  pernicious  impression  that  it  is  nothing  real  at  all,  but 
merely  a  pretentious  illusion.  It  has  no  particubir  object,  for 
whatever  objects  there  may  be  they  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
particular  sciences,  mathematical,  physical,  biological,  noological, 
or  political.  Nor  does  it  deal,  as  Comte  tauglit,  with  the  whole 
of  the  generalities  of  the  sciences,  the  sum  of  certainties  estab- 
lished by  the  sciences:  these  generalities  and  certainties  must 
always  belong  to  the  sciences  which  prove  them.  Philosophy 
is  an  tndi.spensable  element  of  all  the  sciences,  a  spirit  which 
inspires  and  vivifies  them.  Its  conclusions  are  not  certainties. 
Kvery  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  embodies  itself  in  doctrines,  is 
only  a  whole  of  more  or  less  probable  views  relative  to  the 
order  and  the  reason  of  things.  Cournot's  conception  of  phil- 
osophy is  thus  entirely  difierent  from  Augustc  Comte's.  The 
latter  would  have  all  problems  which  do  not  admit  of  a  positive 
solution  wiped  out;  all  questions  which  cannot  be  definitely 
settled  by  experience  and  scientific  proof  denied  the  right  of 
being  put.  He  was  by  nature  and  on  system  intolerant  of 
doubts,  questionings,  hesitations  of  belief.  Coumot  shows  him- 
self profoundly  conscious  that  a  finite  intellect  must  be  a 
fallible  intellect ;  that  man  as  a  conditional  being  cannot  have 
a  strictly  absolute  certainty ;  that  it  is  not  merely  human  to 
err,  but  that  the  possibility  of  error  is  so  involved  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  that  it  cannot  be  thought  of 
as  absent  from  it;  that  in  all  perception,  all  consciousness,  all 
reasoning,  there  lurks,  and  must  ever  lurk,  tliis  possibility ; 
and  that  we  must  often  resign  ourselves  to  be  guided,  even  in 
matters  of  high  concern,  by  low  probabilities.  In  his  view  all 
that  we  can  say  of  the  most  completely  verified  laws  of  nature 
is  that  they  are  infinitely  probable ;  and  "  speaking  physically, 
infinite  probability  is  equivalent  to  reality,  but  logically  speak- 
ing it  is  never  more  than  a  probability."  It  is  just  those  ques- 
tions which  most  interest  and  concern  humanity  which  are 
generally  least  susceptible  of  scientific  treatment ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  disparagement  to  philosophy  to  represent  it  as 
occupied  with  such  questions.* 

'  There  Is  a  good  study  on  the  gener«l  pbiloMphy  of  Coarnot  by  T.  T.  Char- 
pentier,  in  the  '  Rev.  PhU.,'  t.  xi. 
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Cournot's   philosophy  of   history  is  merely  an    historical 
etiology,  an  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  causes  and   ecu- 
catenations  of  causes  wliich  have  concurred  to  bring   abont 
the  events  of  which  history  presents  us  with  the  picture.     It 
is  not  simply  the  history  either  of  civilisation  or  of  humanity, 
for  universal  history  has  its  etiology  just  as  have  the  histories 
of  religion,  science,  morality,  policy,  art,  and  industry,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  special  historical  developments  which  it  in- 
cludes.    Nor  is  it  the  ambitious  and  hypothetical  teleology  of 
history,  to  which  tlie  name  of  philosophy  of  history  has  been 
so  often  given.     M.  Cournot  does  not  contest  that  the  course 
of  humacity  proceeds  according  to  a  fixed  plan  and  towards  a 
decreed  or  designed  end ;  but  he  thinlcs  that  all  attempts  to 
trace  such  a  plan  and  determine  such  an  end  are  plainly  de- 
fective and  unreliable,  and  that  the  most  celebrated  of  thejDi 
like  those  of  Hegel  and  Cousin,  although  they  might  be  received 
with  applause  around  a  professorial  chair,  are  worthless  before 
criticism,  the  only  good  kind  of  philosophy.     He  abjures  for 
his  own  part  such  venturesomeness.     His  historical  philosophy 
is  critical,  not  speculative.     It  allows  the  use  of  hypotheses 
only  in  so  far  as  they  suggest,  or  are  sujjgested  by,  inductions. 

Cournot  rejects  the  Comtian  law  of  the  three  states,  and, 
succinctly  but  conclusively,  shows  its  inconsistency  with  facts. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  replace  it  by  another ;  he  does  not  even 
venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  any  law  of  history.  Dcdning  a. 
law  of  nature  to  be  "  a  constant  mathematical  relation  between 
two  variable  quantities,"  he  finds  nowhere  in  history  laws  cor- 
responding to  bis  definition.  It  is  not  laws,  therefore,  which 
he  seeks  in  histor}^  but;  causes  or  reasons,  connections  and 
relations.  "  Whether  there  are  or  are  not  laws  in  history,  it 
is  enough  that  there  are  facts,  and  that  these  facts  are  some- 
times subordinate  to  one  another,  sometimes  independent  of 
one  another,  in  order  that  there  may  be  room  for  a  criticism 
designed  to  trace  out  in  the  one  case  the  subordination  and  in 
the  other  the  independence.  And  as  this  criticism  cannot  pre- 
tend to  irresistible  demonstrations,  such  as  produces  scientific 
certainty,  but  is  restricted  to  the  setting  forth  of  analogies  and 
inductions,  like  those  with  which  philosophy  must  be  content 
(otherwise  it  would  be  a  science,  as  so  many  people  have  vainly 
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]jretended  it  to  be,  and  not  philosophy),  it  follows  that  we  are 
quite  entitled  to  give  this  criticism  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  its  uncertainties,  is  of  so  much  in- 
terest, the  name  of  '  philosophy  of  history.'  The  same  holds  of 
the  liistory  of  pKoples  as  of  the  history  of  nature,  which  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  science  of  nature,  seeing  that  the 
one  has  chiefly  for  object  facts  and  the  other  laws,  but  facts 
which  may  be  on  so  great  a  scale,  and  have  cotiseqnences  so 
vast  and  durable,  tliat  they  appear  to  us  to  have,  and  really 
have,  the  same  importance  as  laws.  None  the  less  reason 
recognises  a  radical  diH'erence  between  laws  and  facts:  the 
former  valid  always  and  everywhere,  by  a  necessity  inherent 
in  the  permanent  essence  of  things ;  the  latter  brought  about 
by  a  concurrence  of  anterior  facts,  and  determining  in  their 
turn  the  facts  which  are  to  follow  them."  ^ 

Coumot  considers  it  essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
history  to  distinguish  between  necessary  and  fortuitous  events, 
and  to  assign  a  considerable  place  to  the  latter.  He  hulds  that 
the  idea  of  chance  or  hazard  is  not  a  mere  phantom  evoked  by 
the  mind  to  hide  from  itself  its  own  ignorance,  or  to  express 
the  imperfection  of  its  knowledge  in  certain  circumstances  and 
conditions,  but  the  notion  of  a  fact  true  in  itself,  demonstrable 
in  some  cases  by  reasoning,  and  more  commonly  confirmed  by 
observation.  The  fact  which  it  implies  is  the  independence  of 
series  of  causes  which,  although  unrelated,  do  in  fact  concur  to 
produce  certain  phenomena  or  events,  which  are  on  this  account 
appropriately  termed  fortuitous.  Such  independence  of  series 
of  causes  Coumot  regards  as  quite  consistent  witli  belief  in  their 
common  suspension  to  a  single  primonlial  ring  beyond,  or  even 
within  the  limits  to  which  our  reasonings  or  observations  can 
attain.  There  is,  in  his  view,  no  opposition  between  chance 
properly  understood  and  Providence,  between  hazard  and  Divine 
Will  or  Fate.  An  accidental  fact  does  not  mean  an  effect 
without  a  cause,  or  a  fact  which  human  wisdom  cannot  in  any 
measure  foresee  or  provide  against,  but  a  fact  brought  about  by 
the  interaction  of  chains  or  groups  of  facts  which  are  not 
naturally  connected.  Were  there  no  facta  of  this  kind  there 
could  be  no  history,  but  only  science.  Were  all  facta  of  this 
'  Page  4  of  Preface. 
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kind  there  could  equally  be  no  history,  but  only  annals,  Hia- 
torj'  properly  so  called  implies  the  commingliug  of  fortuitows 
and  necessary  facts.  The  ]>art  of  fortuity,  according  to  Coumot, 
is  especially  large  in  political  history,  as  the  action  of  excep- 
tional and  superior  personalities  has  there  most  effect;  it 
diminishes,  however,  as  general  causes,  the  collective  reason  and 
will,  attain  ascendancy.  Inasmuch  as  the  efficiency  of  for- 
tuitous events  may  be  extensive  and  even  permanent,  partic- 
ularly in  tlie  political  sphere,  the  student  of  historical  etiology 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  overlooking  them ;  at  the  same 
t.ime,  political  history,  in  which  hazard  has  most  influence,  is  for 
the  historical  etiologiat  nob  the  first  but  the  last  department 
of  history,  the  most  superficial,  particular,  and  external.  On 
this  very  account,  however,  political  history  is  always  the  chief 
object  of  interest  to  the  ordinary  historian,  constitutionally 
incapable  of  general  and  philosophical  views. 

With  characteristic  caution  M.  Cournot  refrains  from  at- 
tempting to  survey  the  course  of  history  as  a  whole,  and 
confines  his  reflections  chiefly  to  modern  times.  He  has,  how- 
ever, some  introductory  chapters  on  the  medieval  jjeriod ;  and 
in  these  he  characterises  with  remarkable  sagacity  its  general 
spii-it,  its  scientific  condition,  its  scholastic  philosophy,  its 
ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  its  feudal  constitution.  He 
shows  very  clearly  how  it  ought  to  be  differentiated  from 
ancient  and  modem  history.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
late  Professor  Freeman  did  not  become  acquainted  with  his 
observations  on  the  division  of  history  into  "ancient"  and 
"modern."  He  could  hardly  have  failed  to  learn  from  them 
that  there  was  more  to  be  done  in  relation  to  that  division 
than  simply  to  assail  it  and  condemn  its  abuses ;  that  it  was 
also  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  legitimate,  and  what  the 
terms  ancient  and  modern,  old  and  new,  when  applied  to  history 
and  historical  phenomena,  really  mean. 

Even  of  the  limited  period  of  history  selected  by  him  for 
investigation,  Conrnot  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  systematic 
survey,  lo  trace  in  it  the  operation  of  laws,  or  to  formulate  its 
characteristics  and  result*.  His  treatment  of  it  is  compiehen- 
sive,  but  not  deductive  or  constructive;  it  has  no  other  unity 
than  that  which  arises  from  sameness  of  spirit  and  method.    His 
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conclusions  are  the  results  of  careful  aualysia  and  reflection,  but 
they  do  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  "  considerations,"  probabili- 
ties, generalities.  To  detach  them  from  the  discussions  to  which 
they  belong,  and  to  force  them  into  more  definite  and  rigid  forms 
than  the  author  himself  has  given  them,  would  he  to  falsify  his 
thought.  Couruot's  disquisitions  hardly  even  admit  of  useful 
abridgment,  as  there  is  no  dlffusenesa  of  language  in  them  to 
pnine  away,  and  the  probabilist  traits  of  the  reasoning  in  them 
require  for  their  exhibition  almost  exact  reproduction. 

Each  century  of  modem  European  history — the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth — has  assigned  to  it  a 
separate  book ;  and  in  each  book  the  general  plan  followed  is 
the  same.  "What  that  plan  is  will  he  best  stated  in  the  au- 
thor's own  words :  "  If  we  were  treating  of  some  ancient  or 
remote  civilisation,  it  would  be  proper  to  present  first  the 
ethnographical  data  which  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  study 
of  languages ;  then  we  should  oncnpy  ourselves  with  geographi- 
cal data,  with  the  conditions  of  climate  and  of  soil;  and,  the 
medium  or  theatre  of  the  civilisation  having  been  thus  defined, 
we  should  successively  pass  in  review  the  dirterent  elements  of 
this  civilisation,  the  religion,  morals,  customs,  political  institu- 
tions, poetiy,  philosophy,  art,  industry,  sciences,  in  the  order  of 
their  antiquity  and  originality,  as  nature  regulates  it,  when 
there  are  no  abnormal  causes  of  a  hasty  or  a  tardy  develop- 
ment, or  even  of  a  complete  atrophy.  But  for  our  purpose, 
whether  we  take  account  of  peculiarities  of  origin  or  have 
regard  to  its  final  term,  a  nearly  inverse  order  is  to  be  followed. 
We  must  give  the  first  place  in  our  plan  to  what  truly  con- 
stitutes the  common  sub.stratum  of  Europiian  civilisation ;  that 
which  has  been  the  least  altered  or  repressed  in  its  progress  by 
elements  of  a  more  variable  nature;  that  wliich  will  have  for 
future  generations  the  most  persistent  interest.  We  shall 
therefore  give  the  positive  sciences  priority  to  philosophical 
systems,  and  even  philosopliical  systems— notwithstanding  their 
following  one  another  so  rapidly,  although  in  a  circle  deter- 
mined by  the  immutable  constitution  of  the  human  mind— pri- 
ority to  religious  doctrines,  which,  humanly  considered,  depend 
much  more  on  historical  conjunctures,  a  circumstance  which 
does  not  hinder  them  from   exerting  an  influence  far  more 
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penetrating,  general,  and  enduring.  And  we  shall  assign  the' 
last  place  in  our  plan  to  all  that  directly  tells  of  the  diver- 
aities  of  origin,  geuius,  and  cnstoms,  among  the  nations  which 
participate  in  our  Eun^pean  civilisation;  concluding  with 
views  on  the  gr^t  historical  events  in  which  accidents  have 
certainly  more  effect  than  elsewhere,  although  not  so  much 
as  to  compel  us  to  despair  of  recoguisiug  in  them  any  traces 
of  order  and  regular  concatenation."  ^ 

As  any  book  of  tlie  treatise  under  consideration  will,  accord- 
ingly, serve  as  well  as  any  other  to  exemplify  Coumot's  general 
method  of  procedure,  let  us  select  for  the  purpose  the  Hfth, 
which  treats  of  our  own  century. 

"The  exact  sciences  in  the  nineteenth  century"  are  the 
subjects  of  its  first  chapter.  These  sciences  —  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  &c. — have,  we  are  told,  so  extended  and 
ramified,  so  developed  and  subdivided,  that  the  possibility  of 
writing  a  history  of  them  has  almost  vanished.  It  is  only 
possible  to  record  their  achievements  from  day  to  day  iu  a 
multitude  of  journals  and  in  their  own  technical  language. 
Their  historical  interest  has  decreased  with  the  general  dim- 
inution of  their  intelligibility.  Mftthematics  has  been  rela- 
tively losing  its  supremacy.  Its  progress  has  not  been  so 
clMely  and  entirely  connected  with  the  advances  of  the  physical 
sciences  in  tlie  present  as  m  the  two  previous  centuries.  It 
has  been  becoming  not  less  but  more  apparent  that  the  key 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  physical  nature  will  not  be  found 
in  mathematics  themselves,  or  even  in  mathemalics  conjoined 
with  mechanics.  Physicists  are  learning  that  they  must  trust 
less  to  mathematics  and  more  to  their  own  combined  efforts; 
mathemaiiciaus  are  realising  that  they  must  occupy  them- 
selves more  exclusively  with  perfecting  their  science  for  its 
own  sake.  Physics  has  been  growing  more  experimental,  and 
mathematics  more  speculative.  Astronomy  from  being  almost 
entirely  mathematical  has  largely  developed  into  a  natural  sci- 
eace,  thereby  gaining  greatly  in  cosmological  interest. 

Passing  over  what  is  said  of  the  condition  and  historical  bear- 
ings of  optica,  thermology,  and  chemistry,  we  come  to  the  second 
chapter,  which  is  on  "  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences  in 
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the  nineteenth  century."  The  chief  question  discussed  in  it  b 
whether  or  not  the  development  of  these  sciences  has  tended 
to  show  that  organic  nature  admits  of  a  merely  mcchrtuical 
explanation.  Coumot  contends  that  it  has  not ;  that  it  has 
even  confirmed  the  distinction  between  the  organic  and  inur- 
ganic,  and  made  apparent  that  "  vitalism  is  the  true  renovating 
principle  of  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  century,"  Matter, 
Life,  and  Reason  are,  in  his  view,  three  distinct  stages  of  reality  i 
the  higher  of  which,  while  implying,  are  inexplicable  by  the 
lower.  Indicating  the  significance  of  the  advances  in  the  know- 
ledge of  nature  represented  by  the  origination  of  such  new  dis- 
ciplines as  embryology,  teratology,  and  botanical  and  zoological 
geography,  he  describes  these  advances  as,  strictly  and  distinc- 
tively speakiug,  more  historical  than  scientific.  He  holds  that 
there  will  always  be  a  natural  history,  as  well  as  a  hiunan  his- 
tory, incapable  of  being  msed  to  the  rank  of  science,  yet  none 
the  less  important  on  that  account.  In  every  form  history  has 
more  alliuity  than  exact  science  with  the  genius  of  democracy. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  species  and  the  Darwinian  hy- 
pothesis come  under  consideration  in  the  next  cliapter.  The 
question  is  shown  to  be  of  the  widest  and  most  far-reaching 
significance.  Darwin's  hypothesis  is  argued  to  be  very  partial 
and  defective,  yet  to  have  the  great  value  of  indicating  or  sug- 
gesting ways  in  which  the  problem  should  be  attacked. 

The  following  chapter  is  a  discourse  ou  "  the  historical  labours 
of  the  nineteenth  century."  Prominence  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  history  of  man  and  of  society  has  been  in  the  present  age 
attached  more  closely  to  that  of  nature ;  and  anthropology, 
ethnology,  and  linguistics  are  referred  to  in  confirmation  of  it, 
Coumot  agrees  with  Max  Miiller  in  regarding  the  Science  of 
Language  as  a  TuUural  science ;  and  only  regrets  that  he  lias 
made  too  much  concession  to  "  the  cavilling  logicians  of  the 
country  in  which  he  writes,"  by  admitting  that  what  is  said  of 
the  life  of  languages  is  merely  to  be  understood  nutapkorically. 
According  to  Cournot's  own  view,  the  use  of  the  term  life  in 
linguistics  is  not  properly  metaphorical,  or  more  metaphorical 
than  the  terms /ore*;,  attraction,  or  affinity  in  physics.  Survey- 
ing the  jurisprudence,  politics,  and  economics  of  the  historical 
school,  the  historical  criticism  of  art  and  religion  characteristic 
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of  owr  age,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  naturalistic  or  historic 
spirit  in  almost  all  spheres,  he  conies  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
niuetocnth  centuiy  may  l)e  justly  affirmed  to  have   been,  on 
the  whole,  a  conturj'  of  historical  reaction  and  renovation- 

The  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  brought  up  for 
review  in  the  next  chapter.  This  philosophy  is  also  represented 
as  having  heen.  in  the  main,  a  reaction  and  a  renovation.  The 
judgment  which  our  author  pronounces  on  Eclecticism  is  more 
severe  than  that  which  he  passes  on  Positivism,  but  he  points 
nut  with  clearness  and  effect  the  errors  even  of  the  latter,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  no  claim  to  be  c&Ued  pasUive 
in  the  sense  of  scientific. 

The  sixth  chapter  treats  of  "the  economic  revolution  in 
the  nineteenth  century."  That  revolution  is  arj^ucd  to  have 
been  dne  to  the  natural  and  concurrent  developments  of 
mechanics,  chemistry,  and  geology,  and  to  liave  owed  notliing 
to  the  great  catastrophes  which  happened  in  France  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  century,  or  to  any  other  political  changes. 
Some  of  its  moral  and  political  effects  are  indicated.  It  has 
largely  contributed  to  make  the  pursuit  of  wealth  the  principal 
aim  of  men,  and  to  raise  industry  above  all  other  iuterests. 
It  has  in  various  ways  exerted  a  socially  levelling  influence, 
and  has  favoured  the  growth  of  democracy.  On  intellect  and 
morality  it  liaa  worked  in  some  respects  for  e>Tl,  in  others 
for  good. 

The  economic  revolution  of  the  age  has  produced  the  SociaUsm 
of  the  age.  Hence  the  next  chapter  treats  of  "  Socialism,"  In 
contemporary  Europe  there  are,  according  to  Coumot,  three, 
and  only  three,  great  parties  face  to  face :  one  which  would 
revive  the  old  religious  faith,  and  on  that  basis  build  up 
and  maintain  the  social  system ;  another  which  puts  its  trust 
in  democratic  institutions,  more  State  control,  enlarged  mu- 
nicipal powers,  and  the  like;  and  a  third  which  abhors  the 
Church,  and  sets  slight  value  on  individual  rights  or  popu- 
lar liberties,  but  deems  it  intolerable  that  a  few  should  be 
wealthy  while  many  are  poor,  and  urges  as  a  remedy  for 
this  evil  the  appropriation  by  the  community  of  tlie  means 
of  production  and  of  exchange,  for  the  common  bene6t.  The 
conflict   between   Liberalism   and   Socialism    he   describes   as 
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one  of  the  conspicuous  charactenstics  of  the  niDCteenth 
century.  Socialism  is  the  younger  force,  and  its  advent 
and  development  are  peculiarly  worthy  of  study.  Its  pro- 
gress has  been  remarkable,  and  there  ore  obvious  reasons 
why  it  should  have  been  so ;  but  the  socialistic  ideal  is  only  cap- 
able of  partial  realisation.  It  is  impossible  to  climiimte  economic 
competition ;  manifestly  impossible,  for  example,  to  get  rid  of 
it  between  nations,  and  if  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  between 
them,  necessarily  also  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  unthin  thxin. 
The  protection  which  Socialism  offers  is  a  symptom  of  relative 
feebleness.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  it  must  be  wanting  in 
that  individual  energy  which  is  after  all  the  source  of  national 
energy ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  exercise  the  chief 
influence  on  the  future  of  civilisation.  The  principles  of  eco- 
nomic liberty  are,  indeed,  much  less  scientifically  established 
theorems  than  postulates  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
economic  science.  Such  postulates,  however,  they  are ;  and 
Socialism,  which  denies  them,  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  any 
economic  science  properly  so  called. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  the  movement  of  opinion  during  the 
present  century  in  relation  to  public  law  and  political  insti- 
tutions is  the  subject  under  consideration.  It  is  maintained 
that  in  this  sphere  also  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  effects  of  general  causes  and  those  of  a  particular  cause 
however  powerful, — between  the  consequences  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  of  a  revolutionary  accident.  In  con6rmation  it  is 
argued  that  the  removal  of  political  inequalities  and  religious 
disabilities,  the  extinction  of  slavery,  &c.,  far  from  having  been 
directly  and  mainly  due  to  the  French  Revolution,  have  been 
chiefly  accomplished  by  those  who  have  been  least  in  sympathy 
with  that  Kevolution.  The  present  age  is  held  to  be  even  more 
democratic  and  more  levelling  in  its  tendencies  than  the  pre- 
ceding, but  to  be  so  owing  to  internal,  intellectual,  and  economic 
transformations  of  society  brought  about  by  causes  independ- 
ent of  the  Kevolution.  Various  changes  in  law  and  govern- 
ment are  traced  to  a  general  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
thouj^ht  and  feeling  towards  humanity.  Humanity  has  become, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  object  of  a  sort  of  religious  worship, 
based,  however,  not  on  the  Christian  idea  of  an  incarnation  of 
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God  m  humanity,  but  on  faith  in  a  self -perfecting  development 
of  liumanity  which  will  cud  in  a  realisation  of  its   immanent 
divine  ideal.     The  present  age,  as  compared  with   that  which 
preceded  it,  is,  further,  described  as  being  somewhat  indifferent 
to  liberty,  and  more  ready  to  submit  to  encroachnienta  on  it 
which  promise  to  be  generally  advantageous.     This  is  traced  in 
part  to  weakened  spiritual  faith  and  to  loss  of  enthusiasm,  but 
chiefly  to  the  confidence  wluch  the  people  have  acquired   that 
their  liberty  can  no  longer  be  seriously  endangered.     Of  the 
last  chapter  I  shall  merely  say  that  it  treats  of  "the  European 
political  system  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  advent  of 
the  principle  of  nationalities;"  and  that  its  conclusions  are  of 
a  kind  which  there  would  be  little  or  no  advantage  in  merely 
stating. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  recommend  the  work  of  Couniot  to 
general  readers  of  any  type  or  class.    He  probably  never  wrote 
a  paragraph    for   such   readers,   and   certainly   none   of  them 
would  ever  care  to  read  any  book  of  his.    I  strongly  recommend 
the  work,  however,  to  the  attention  of  thoughtful  students  of  • 
history.    Tlicy  will  Bnd  that  every  page  bears  the  impress  of 
patient,  independent,  and  sagacious  thought.     I  Ijelicvo  I  have 
not  met  with  a  more  genuine  thinker  in  the  course  of  my 
investigations  into  the  development  of  historical  speculation. 
My  admiration  of  his  merits  as  a  thinker,  I  must  add.  does  not 
arise  from  auy  very  close  accordance  between  my  own  opinions 
and  his.     I  decidedly  reject  his  view  of  pliilosophy.     In  my 
opinion  philosophy  has  definite  objects,  may  attain  certainties, 
and  is  as  properly  of  the  nature  of  science  as  are  the  special 
sciences.     His  probabilism,  like  all  other  probabilist  systems. 
seems  to  me  an  inconsistent  scepticism.     I  do  not  think  that 
his  doctrine  of  the  accidental  in  history  has  either  the  degree 
of  truth  or  the  measure  of  importance  which  he  attaches  to  it. 
The  contingency   which    pervades   and  characterises   history 
ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  traced  mainly  to  human  free- 
dom, not  to  such  accidents  as  he  emphasises,  which  are  simply 
necessities  that  men  cannot  foresee  or  avert.     Tlie  chief  defect 
of  Cournot's  treatment  of  history  is  an  insufficient  apprecia- 
tion of  the  power  and  efficiency  of  conscience  and  moral  free- 
dom in  history.    The  answers  which  he  gives  to  the  particular 
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qnestions  he  discusses  are  naturally  often  disputable.  But  he 
was  nevertheless  a  man  of  the  finest  intellectual  qualities,  of 
a  powerful  and  absolutely  truthful  mind ;  and  his  writings  will 
richly  repay  careful  study. 


II. 

The  chief  of  French  criticists  is  M.  Charles  nenouvier.  Like 
Auguste  Comte,  he  was  horn  at  Moutpellier,  and  educated  at 
the  EcoU  Polytechniqu4  of  Paris,  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  his  proficiency  in  mathematics.  He  has,  however,  far 
greater  power  of  abstract  thought  and  of  logical  and  psycho- 
logical analysis  than  Comte  possessed,  as  well  as  a  far  wider 
and  more  tliorough  general  culture.  He  has  also,  what  Comte 
had  not,  a  healthy  and  harmonious  mental  constitution.  Hav- 
ing an  independent  fortune  he  has  never  worked  for  bread 
or  gain;  hut  he  has  been  a  most  indefatigable  worker  in  the 
cause  of  truth.  He  has  been  a  voluminous  publicist.  In 
theorising  he  has  never  lost  sight  of  ethical  and  practical  aims. 
His  philosophical  conception  of  the  universe  is  a  pre-eminently 
moral  conception  of  it.  Liberty  is,  in  his  view,  the  essence  of 
man,  and  the  ground  of  certitude ;  and  the  moral  law  is  the  one 
fixed  point  beyond  phenomena,  the  first  of  all  truths,  and  the 
warrant  for  all  such  belief  in  God,  thi^  aoul,  and  immortality, 
as  men  need  in  order  that  they  may  live  a  life  of  duty.  Tlie 
treiitises  in  which  he  has  expounded  his  philostipliy  present  to 
us  a  wide  territory;  but,  as  Dr  Shad  worth  H,  Hodgson  has 
said,  "  the  ci*owniDg  peak  of  the  whole  land,  the  glorious  sunlit 
summit  to  which  its  roads  have  led  him,  and  from  which  we 
obtain  no  uncertain  glimpses  of  the  promised  future  of  human- 
ity, is  the  '  Science  de  la  Morale.* "  ^ 

M.  Kenouvier  has  sought  to  be  more  Kantian  than  Kant; 
to  correct  and  complete  the  thought  of  Kant;  to  rethink  and 
revise  his  criticism  and  its  results,  and  to  develop  and  apply 
what  is  true  in  them.     He  claims  to  have  freed  the  doctrine 

^  ^  M.  Reoouvier's  philosophy  wm  almost  uoknnwD  in  England  until  Dr  Hodgwn 

^^^K  called  attentiou  to  it  by  Uia  articles  in  *  Sfiud  '  (vol,  iv.}  My  ovm  aajuaintaoce 
^^^V^th  iU  however,  begau  muub  earlier.  There  are  twu  excellent  articles  un  "M. 
^^^  Becouvier  et  le  CriticiBme  Fran^aise  "  by  H.  Beurkr,  in  the  *  ller.  PblL,*  t.  iii. 
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of  which  Kant  established  the  principles  from  the  contradi&'' 
tious  and  errors  into  which  Kaut  fell,  and  to  have  given  it 
by  a  uew  analysis  of  the  laws  of  thought  and  means  of 
knowledge  what  it  previously  lacked,  a  truly  positive  character 
and  a  complete  and  harmonious  systematic  unity.  He  resolately 
rejects  *'  noumena,"  "  things-in-themselves,"  "  substaaces,"  **  the 
absolute/*  Sec.  under  all  forms  and  disguises.  He  has  reasoned 
out  with  a  comprehensiveness  and  consistency  probably  un- 
equalled a  doctrine  of  phenomenism,  distinct  from  empiricism 
and  positivism  in  almost  all  respects  except  one, — the  reduction 
of  knowledge  to  the  laws  of  phenomenism.  Of  this  doctrine 
he  has  given  a  full  and  systematic  exposition  in  the  works 
indicated  below.^ 

The  fourth  of  M.  Renouvier's  "Essais  de  la  Critique  G^n- 
^rale"  is  entitled  '  Introduction  k  la  Pliilosophie  Analytique  de 
rhistoirc.'  It  was  published  in  1864.  A  second  edition  of 
it  may  be  expected  soon  to  appear ;  and  it  will  doubtless, 
like  the  second  editions  of  the  other  "Essais,"  largely  alter 
and  add  to  the  earlier  edition.  In  its  present  form  the 
work  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  imperfect  expression  of 
its  author's  views  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  it.  All  these 
subjects,  and  many  of  a  kindred  nature,  have  been  often  dealt 
with  by  him  since  m  the  pages  of  the  *  Critique  Philosophique/ 
or  elsewhere.  The  *  Critique  Philosophique,'  which  appeared 
fortnightly  from  1872  to  1889  inclusive,  was,  for  the  most 
part,  the  joint  production  of  M.  Renouvier  *ud  his  friend 
M.  Pillon.  It  is  a  remarkable  monument  of  their  energy 
and  talent,  and  an  abundant  source  of  information  aa  to  the 
New  Criticism,  and  its  founder's  views  on  phihwophy,  politica, 
and  history.* 

M.  Kenouvier  indicates  in  the   opening  sentences  of  hid 

1  *Emia  de  Critique  O^D^nUe,'  4  toIs.,  18&4>64.  Of  thu  work  there  Ium 
appeared  a  lecoml  etiition  of  the  '  Logique,'  S  tom.,  1876  ;  of  the  *  PBycholog^* 
3  toQL,  1875  ;  Mxd  of  the  *  Priucipea  do  U  Xature,*  S  torn.,  1691.  '  La  Bcieaoe  d* 
la  Morale,'  2  vnb.,  waa  publiahod  in  1 869  ;  and  the  '  EequiaAe  d'une  Cbusifieatioa 
Systduiatique  des  Doctrmea  Phtloeopliiciuee,'  2  toIb.,  In  1886. 

*  It  ha8  been  succeeded  bj  the  'Ano^  Philoeophique,'  vhich,  ander  tbo 
editonhip  of  M.  Pillon,  hae  appeared  aince  1890.  From  1679  to  1883  IkTM. 
Renouvier  and  FJlloD  edited  *  La  Critique  RfHigleuBe,*  which  oontaliu  many  Ter>' 
remarkable  dissertatiuns  ou  religioua  qucstiouA,  both  of  a  theoretical  and  prac- 
tioal  character. 
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l*6uHli  Kssay  —  the  *  IntroductUm  to  the  Analytical  Philoso- 
phy of  History  * — its  general  aim.  *'  Histor)',"  he  says,  "  is  the 
experience  which  humanity  has  of  itself.  Approached  witliout 
criticism,  history  can  only  multiply  and  magnify  those  incohe- 
rent phenomena  which  exclusively  individual  experience  yields 
when  the  moral  law  does  not  rule  the  conduct  and  the  judg- 
ment. Treated  according  to  an  a  priori  system,  it  disfigures  or 
despises  the  facts;  it  rejects  some  or  inserts  others,  in  order 
to  arrange  them  with  more  ease  into  series.  The  necessity 
of  a  so-called  organic  development  is  thus  substituted  for  the 
simple  antl  strong  light  of  consciousness,  which,  for  the  universal 
as  for  the  particular,  is  incomparably  the  best  means  of  judging 
the  data  of  experience,  of  assigaiug  them  their  true  place,  and 
even  of  supplying  at  need  the  want  of  them.  But  history 
Rtudied  without  a  foregone  conclusion,  without  a  cosmical.  or 
theological,  or  physiological  hypothesis,  without  a  plan  drawn 
up  in  ignorance  and  prejudice  beforehand,  history  .supj)orted 
entirely  on  an  impartial  registration,  and  guided  by  the  simple 
laws  of  judgment  and  of  morality,  must  enlarge  the  range  of 
personal  experience,  respecting  the  knowledge  of  liumanity, 
by  all  the  distance  which  separates  general  facta  from  indi- 
vidual phenomena."  By  these  words  we  are  told  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  their  author,  reliable  and  useful  views  of  history  are 
only  to  be  obtained  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
history, — one  uninfluenced  by  any  a  priori  principles  or  hypo- 
theses, but  which  conforms  to  the  laws  of  inference  and  does 
not  contradict  primary  moral  perceptions. 

Questions  and  hypotheses  relating  to  the  physical  or  physio- 
logical origin  of  man  are  not  discussed  in  the  Fourth  but  in 
the  Third  Essay — *The  Principles  of  Xature'— the  most  ap- 
propriate place,  as  they  refer  rather  to  the  general  kingdom 
of  nature  than  to  the  special  province  of  human  history.  They 
are  discussed  by  M.  Kenouvier  with  entire  independence,  and 
rare  profundity  and  penetration.  He  has  studied  most  care- 
fully evolutionism  in  its  various  forms,  and  especially  in  its  chief 
English  exponents.  In  treating  of  such  themes  as  ontogenic, 
embryogenic,  and  paheontological  progress,  pliysical  evil,  species, 

ktransformism,  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  descent  of  man, 
his  primitive  unity  or  plurality,  the  conditions  and  mode  of 
2t 
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his  advent  on  earth,  he  steadily  regards  them  in  a  critical 
spirit,  or,  in  oilier  words,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  logi- 
cian, not  of  the  fanciful  deviser  of  hypotheses,  or  of  either  the 
aihmiative  or  negative  doj^matiat.  He  would,  of  course,  be 
uutrue  to  his  own  principles  if  he  failed  to  show  himself  fully 
aware  that  all  conclusions  on  these  obscure  and  complicated 
topics  must  be  of  a  dubious  character,  and  stand  iu  need  of 
continuous  revision.  This  charge,  however,  cannot  be  brought 
against  him.  He  may  have  been  at  times  too  severe  a  critic  of 
others,  but  be  has  certainly  been  also  a  strict  critic  of  himself, 
and  shown  himself  ready  to  modify  his  opinions  into  accordanoe 
with  the  evidence. 

The  reader  of  the  Fourth  Esf^iy  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
it  impUes  the  Second — the  'Psychology.'  It  rests  upon  the 
doctrine  of  human  nature  which  is  there  carefully  expounded. 
It  may  seem  to  (issume  without  proof,  or  to  adopt  witliout 
adequate  confirmation,  disputable  and  peculiar  views  as  to 
human  sensibility,  iutelli;;ence,  passion,  volition,  liberty,  and 
their  relations ;  but  these  views,  it  must  be  remembered,  have 
been  argued  at  length  in  the  earlier  and  more  fundamental 
treatise.  It  is  in  this  treatise  also  that  the  theory  of  his- 
torical certitude,  as  included  in  the  general  theory  of  certitude 
one  which  M.  lienouvier  has  discussed  very  earnestly  and  in- 
geniously, is  expounded;  and  that  the  probabilities  concern- 
ing the  moral  order  of  the  world,  the  grounds  of  faith  in 
immortality  and  in  God,  which  arc  of  essential  moment  and 
intensest  interest  to  the  historical  philosopher,  are  set  forth. 

The  Fourtli  Essay  begins  with  an  inquiry  into  *'  moral 
ori|,'iTis,"  or,  in  other  words,  into  the  principles  of  the  rise  nnd 
ilevelopment  of  j^ood  and  evil  in  humanity.  M.  Uenouvier 
fully  recognises  the  difficulty  of  the  inquiry.  The  question  of 
pure  origins  is  one  always  of  inscrutable  obscurity.  The 
question  even  of  such  relative  origins  as  those  whicli  he  has 
here  in  view  refers  to  a  period  concerning  which  there  are  no 
records  or  testimonies.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  necessary 
in  discussing  it  to  maintain  a  critical  attitude  towards  all 
attempts  to  deal  with  it  in  an  easy,  dogmatic,  hypothetical, 
r/jw*t-scientific  manner.  Yet  of  a  directly  and  strictly  scientific 
solution  it  does  not  seem  to  admit.    The  only  available  method 
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of  grappling  with  it,  M.  Renouvier  thinks,  is  by  the  aid  of 
inductions  drawn  from  the  nature  of  man  as  that  is  known  to 
us  in  our  own  experience,  but  reduced  to  its  essential,  general, 
and  simplest  elements,  those  elements  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  are  invariabia 

He  has  always  seen  with  exceptional  clearness  the  inherent 
unreasonableness,  so  prevalent  among  Bcientists,  of  assimilating 
primitive  man  to  a  modern  savage,  and  arguing  directly  from 
the  latter  to  the  former.  Primitive  man  may  have  been  su- 
perior to  savage  man,  while  yet  destitute  of  advantages  wliich  the 
savage  possesses.  The  primitive  man,  just  because  primitive, 
although  endowed  with  a  good  intellect,  heart,  and  will,  could 
have  no  traditions,  acquisitions,  or  habits,  no  words  except 
those  wliich  he  invented,  no  tools  or  rudiments  of  art  not  of 
his  own  devising,  no  beliefs  not  attained  by  personal  exertion. 
As  regards  language,  implements,  arts,  and  amount  of  experi- 
ence, even  the  lowest  savages  may  reasonably  be  held  to  have 
been  superior  to  primitive  man,  and  yet  their  manhood  may 
as  "reasonably  be  sup])osed  to  be  inferior  owing  to  their  intel- 
lectual perversion  and  moral  corruption.  The  modem  savage 
is  to  a  very  large  extent  a  creature  of  traditions  and  Imbits ; 
and  to  that  extent  he  is  not  primitive.  You  must  strip  your 
savage  of  all  tliat  ho  has  inherited  or  acquired  before  you  can 
get  at  anything  primitive  in  him.  But  this  moans  that  you 
must  take  from  him  all  the  corrupt  teudencies  he  has  in- 
herited, all  the  evil  habits  which  he  has  formed,  all  the  beliefs 
in  which  he  bos  grown  up,  the  language  wliich  he  has  learned, 
tribal  customs  and  usages,  &c  But  when  you  have  done  all 
this,  where  is  your  savage  ?  He  is  clean  gone  as  a  savage. 
There  remains  Tiothing  of  him  but  those  rudiments  of  hu- 
manity which  are  common  to  him  and  to  yourself.  And 
these  you  must  obviously  study  in  yourself,  seeing  that  it  is 
only  of  yourself  that  you  have  direct  knowledge,  immediate 
experience.  But  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  yourself 
must  be  so  analysed  and  generalised,  that  what  is  individual 
and  peculiar,  secondary  and  factitious  in  it,  may  be  eliminated. 
The  primitive  man  must  be  conceived  of  as  a  true  and  whole 
man,  yet  only  as  %n  abstract  or  generic  man,  without  racial  or 
individual  determinations.     And  the  history  to  be  elucidated 
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must  be  of  a  corresponding  character.  "This  bistory,  wi 
which  I  am  about  to  deal,  is  that  which  considers  human 
determinations  of  the  most  general  kind,  and  which  holds 
collective  ideas  and  beliefa  to  be  the  most  important  of  all, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  the  common  coefficients  of  any  indi- 
vidual wliatsoever.  But  these  great  intellectual  facts  must  not 
be  separated  from  the  passions  and  from  morality :  from  tha 
passions  which  are  the  stimulants  and  very  matter  of  life ;  or 
from  morality,  of  which  the  form  modified  by  contact  with 
various  external  and  internal  plicnomena,  acts  on  beliefs  and 
ideas,  and  then  experiences  their  reactions." 

M.  Benouvier  attributes  to  the  first  men  the  primary  capaci- 
ties of  sensitivity  and  the  simple  emotive  tendencies  of  human 
nature,  and  also  reason  and  freewill,  but  the  latter  only  in  the 
state  of  potentialities,  or  powers  as  yet  unformed  by  exejciac 
and  experience.    Without  these  they  would  not  be  men.     To 
come  forth  from  the  instinctive  condition  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  animal,  they  must  have  been  endowed  with  reason  in,  so 
to  speak,  an  instinctive  state,  and  with  liberty  as  a  power  of 
representing  their  determinations  as  possible.     The  passage  from 
potentiality  to  actuality  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  liistory 
of  primitive  man ;  and  the  chief  traits  of  it  may  be  ascertained, 
with  a  fair  measure  of  probability,  through  introspective  analysis 
and  induction.     In  order  to  exhibit  the  more  clearly  his  views 
on  this  point,  and  as  to  the  general  moral  condition  of  primi- 
tive man,  Kenouvier  introduces  them  by  an  examination  of 
those  propounded  by  Kant  in  his  '  Conjectural  Commencement 
of  the  History  of  Mankind/  and  in  his  *  Criticism  of  Religion 
within  the  Limits  of  Mere  Reason.'     It  is  a  searching  investi- 
gation, and,  on  the  wliole,  a  most  successful  attempt  to  distin- 
guish between  the  true  and  the  false  elements  in  Kant's  theory 
of  the  moral  origins  of  humanity :  a  theory,  according  to  Renon- 
vier,  far  more  profomid  and  instructive  than  lliat  of  any  other 
philosopher  on  the  same  subject,  yet  hopelessly  inconsistent, 
and  burdened  with  serious  errors,  owing  to  Kant   having  had 
a  narrow  conception  of  liberty,  failed  to  recognise  the  law  of 
moral  solidarity,  and  dealt  with  his  problem  in  a  way  contrary 
to  critical  principles. 

Renouvier  proceeds  otherwise  than  Kant.     He  begios  with 
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complete  moral  persons — i.e.,  complete  in  the  elements  of  man- 
hood, or,  as  having  in  indissoluble  conjunction  passions  and 
aflections,  conceptions,  and  will.  Ho  posits  no  origiual  antag- 
onism between  the  law  and  the  affections,  or  serious  contrariety 
among  the  affections  themselves.  He  does  not  assume  that  the 
law  is  ever  unrelated  to,  or  unconnected  with,  some  affection ; 
or  that  it  is  realised  in  the  consciousness  of  primitive  men  in 
its  distinctness  and  generality,  or  otherwise  than  as  vaguely 
and  obscurely  blended  with  particular  feelings  and  passions, 
and  as  associated  with  particular  acts ;  or  that  it  is  felt  to  have 
been  promulgated  by  any  power  external  to  humanity,  or  to 
have  penal  sanctions  attached  to  it.  He  is  content  to  suppose 
the  reverse  of  all  this  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  primi- 
tive state,  although  a  state  thus  simple  and  indeterminate  could 
hardly,  he  tliinks,  liave  been  of  long  duration. 

Thus  conceiviug  of  primitive  man  he  does  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  think  of  him  as  either  originally  good  or  originally  evil, 
but  only  as  innocent  and  peccable.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  his 
liberty  that  man  becomes  either  truly  good  or  truly  evil. 
"  The  conflict  of  the  passions  arises  inevitably  from  the  plural- 
ity of  the  ends  which  man  from  the  very  constitution  of  his 
nature  sets  before  him.  Evil  never  tempts  him  as  evil;  but  a 
good  which  he  pursues  is  often  unattainable  without  detriment 
tu  another  good,  so  that  each  of  these  goods  appears  an  evil 
with  reference  to  the  other.  Conscience  is  therefore  bound  to 
diooae  between  them  by  its  self-determining  activity.  The 
commonest  form  of  the  opposition  occurs  in  relation  to  time, 
when  two  goods,  both  really  good  relatively  to  the  agent  yet 
incompatible,  concern  different  periods  and  imply  more  or  less 
of  duration  or  of  generality ;  or  iu  relation  to  persons,  wlien  the 
good  of  the  agent  excludes  that  of  the  beings  connected  with 
him,  and  particularly  of  his  fellows  and  kindred,  those  with 
whom  he  recognises  himself  to  be  in  communion.  The  first  of 
these  cases  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  development  of  each 
man  and  of  his  worth  as  a  man.  It  is  there  that  the  virtues 
and  vices  which  specially  concern  the  agent  himself  have  tiieir 
origin.  For  example,  experience  has  soon  taught  him  that  the 
eager  and  obstinate  pursuit  of  a  certain  end,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  what  may  result  from  it  or  what  it  may  lead  to, 
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brings  dangers  and  evils,  that  is  to  say,  excludes  otiier 
either  essential  to  him,  or  whicli  ^vill  be  of  great  cousequenoe  to 
him  in  the  course  of  his  life.  According  as  he  will  learn  by  an 
effort  of  reflection  and  of  will  to  measure  his  acts  and  to  mod- 
erate ilia  present  affections,  or  will  abandon  himself  without 
reserve  to  the  passions  which  animate  him,  he  will  train  him- 
self to  prudence  or  contract  the  vices  which  follow  the  habit  of 
yielding  without  reflection  to  the  precipitate  movements  of  the  ^h 
8ouI,"i  As  with  prudence  so  with  temperance,  fortitude,  benev-  H 
oleuce,  justice,  and  their  opposites, — with  all  the  virtues  and  all 
the  vices.  They  are  all  the  products  of  liberty  in  given  histori- 
cal conditions.  By  accumulated  acts  Imbits  are  formed,  and 
with  the  habits  the  virtue  or  vice.  The  fall  of  primitive  man  is 
thus,  according  to  Renouvier,  intelligible;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
uudei-stood  as  a/aW  from  the  height  of  a  developed  morality  or 
from  the  virtue  acquired  by  anterior  efforts.  Analysis  of  the 
data  of  moral  experience  shows,  he  thinks,  that  it  must  mean 
that  man  instead  of  reflectively  and  voluntarily  accomplishing 
a.  possible  ascent  in  good  from  innocence  to  virtue,  everywhere 
worked  out  a  real  descent  from  innocence  to  vice. 

My  limits  do  not  allow  mo  to  indicate  how  he  describes  the 
processes  originative  of  tlie  virtues  and  vices,  or  how  he  char- 
acterises  tlie  phases  of  the  development  of  moral  qualitiesi 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  method  whicii  he  follows  is  critical, 
psychological,  historical;  that  it  shuns  all  metaphysical  assump- 
tions, all  speculations  unveritiable  by  experience ;  that  it  treats 
the  growth  of  morality  as  throughout  an  historical  movement, 
and,  indeed,  as  comprehensive  and  regulative  of  the  general 
movement  of  history.  The  whole  Iiistory  of  man  is  viewed  by 
Renouvier  as  the  product  of  the  use  or  abuse  of  freedom  ;  the 
outcome  of  tlie  moral  agency  of  man.  The  principles  of  mo- 
rality he  represents  as  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of,  and 
pervasive  of  the  entire  evolution  of.  society,  and  everywhere 
present  and  operative  in  history  as  law  is  present  and  operative 
in  its  applications.  No  one  else  has  brought  the  Science  of 
Morality  aud  the  Philosophy  of  History  into  such  close  oon- 
juuctiou.  For  him  the  former  is  the  central  and  ruling  science, 
aud  the  latter  one  of  its  dependencies.  Hence  his  great  work 
^  Quatri^ina  Ksui,  p.  M. 
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— perhaps  his  greatest — '  La  Science  de  la  Mnrale,'  is  at  almost 
all  points  in  contact  with,  and  tlie  complement  of,  the  work  now 
under  our  consideration. 

I  regret  that  I  must  not  attempt  even  to  summarise  M. 
Benouvier's  admirable  observations  on  the  law  of  solidarity  in 
'good  and  evil^  the  formation  of  etkic  racfs,  and  the  principles 
of  the  perversions  of  justice,  although  they  are  novel  and  of 
much  interest  for  an  understanding  of  history.  After  he  has 
set  forth  his  views  on  the  various  subjects  to  which  I  have 
now  referred,  he  deems  it  expedient  to  contraat  them  with  the 
divergent  or  antagonistic  views  of  some  notable  and  inlluential 
thinki'rs,  and  is  thus  led  to  criticise  the  moral  theses  of  Kant, 
the  historical  series  of  Hegel,  the  doctrine  of  the  Saint- Simon ian 
school,  the  Positivist  theory  of  liistory,  and  the  conceptions  of 
Fourier  as  to  history  and  social  organisation. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that,  in  taking  account 
of  the  historical  philosophy  of  Renouvier,  tlie  Fourtli  Essay 
roust  not  alone  engage  our  attention ;  but  I  must  still  in 
connection  with  this  first  part  of  it  refer  to  the  valuable 
series  of  papers  in  the  '  Critique  Philosophique '  on  '*-the 
psycholog}'  of  primitive  man."  Their  criticisn^s  of  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  maintain  the  primitive  brutality  of  man,  or 
who  identify  the  primitive  man  with  the  modern  savage,  are 
among  the  best  which  have  been  anywhere  presented.  The 
examination  to  which  they  subject  the  hypotheses  that  have 
been  set  forth  by  Comte,  Darwin,  Lubbock,  Tylor,  Spencer, 
Bagehot,  Romanes,  and  others,  as  to  the  origin  of  intelligence, 
speech,  morality,  religion,  civilisation,  and  progress,  is  always 
relevant  and  acute,  and  often,  I  think,  either  to  a  large  extent 
or  wholly,  just  and  decisive. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  parts  of  his  treatise  are  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  history  of  religious  beliefs  and  ideas.^  He 
hold.<t  that  in  religiona  are  contained  nearly  all  that  we  know 
of  remote  antiquity ;  that  they  have  always  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  state  of  moral  sentiment  and  even  intellec- 
tual speculation ;  that  the  only  proper  method  of  investigating 
them  is  that  of  comparison,  analysis,  induction ;  and  that  all 

^  The  early  Imtory  of  laogui^^  he  tmkta  of  in  the  '  Pajcltologie,'  t*  L,  pp. 
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a  priori  philosophies  of  history  have  arbitrarily  and  excessively 
simplified  their  course  and  succesaion, — their  alow,  multiple, 
unequal,  and  troubled  march.  He  gives  us  his  views  of  the 
duties  and  laws  of  liistorical  criticiam  when  applied  to  religions, 
and  especially  wheu  required  to  deal  with  miracles,  revelations, 
and  prophets,  with  myths,  symboU,  and  legends.  He  sets  aside 
various  erroneous  or  inadequate  hypotheses  as  to  primitive  re- 
ligion, inquires  as  to  how  the  primitive  man  probably  looked 
upon  nature,  and  endeavours  to  define  and  account  for  fetichism. 
He  shows  tliat  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  religion 
originated  with  fetichism;  and  he  describes  tlie  tribal  religious 
— African,  Boreal,  Polynesian.and  American — in  which  fetichism 
has  prevailed.  He  compares,  and  analyses  somewhat  minutely, 
the  reliyiouB  and  ethical  systems  of  the  Chinese  and  Eg>-ptians. 

The  whole  of  the  third  part  is  occupied  witli  the  religions 
(understood  as  inclusive  of  the  ethical  and  speculative  con- 
ceptions or  theories)  of  the  Aryan  world, — chiefly,  indeed,  with 
those  of  India,  Greece,  and  Kome,  but  also  with  those  of  the 
Germans,  Celts,  &c. 

The  fourth  part  deals  exclusively  with  the  religions  of  the 
Semitic  world.  Here  M.  Pienon%'ier  begins  by  instituting  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  chronological  data,  the  traditions,  and  the 
documents  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  This  inquir)' 
he  conducts  in  the  spirit  of  the  higher  criticism,  and  with 
an  obvious  desire  not  to  yield  to  any  theological  bias.  He 
then  discourses  on  the  unit)%  divisions,  and  characteristics  of 
the  Semites.  He  thinUs  that,  on  merely  physioloj^ical  grounds, 
no  one  would  pronounce  the  Semites  and  Aryans  essentially 
distinct ;  that  their  intellectual  and  moral  diHcrences,  both 
negative  and  positive,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  marked, 
although  they  are  not  of  such  a  character  that  we  cannot  easily 
suppose  them  to  have  originated  at  a  greater  or  less  ilistanoe 
from  a  basis  of  common  qualities;  but  that  the  grammatical 
system  common  to  the  Aryan  languages  and  that  of  the 
Semitic  tongues  are  irreducible,  and  require  us  to  regard  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  peoples  as  primitive,  until  much  stronger 
reasons  to  the  contrary  have  been  adduced  than  has  yet  been 
done.  He  proceeds  carefully  to  characterise  the  Semitic  race 
both  iutellecttzally  and  morally ;  to  lay  bare  the  roots  of  its 
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idea  of  Deity,  and  to  detennino  the  content  of  that  idea,  by  the 
analysis  of  its  names  for  Deity  ;  and  to  connect  the  chief  intel- 
lectual and  moral  dinsion  of  the  Semites  with  a  "  cruel  scission," 
goinji  back  to  the  remotest  age  of  which  they  retained  any  re- 
collection. This  "  scission  *'  may  have  been  comparatively  alight 
at  first,  but  becoming  ever  deeper,  it  iu  time  produced  profound 
ethical  and  spiritual  changes,  and  parted  the  race  into  two 
branches  —  tlie  one  monotheistic  and  the  other  polytheistic. 
He  is  thus  naturally  le*l  to  treat  specially,  first,  of  Semitic 
monotheism;  and,  secondly,  of  Semitic  polytheism. 

M.  Benouvier  does  not  carry  his  study  of  relijjions  beyond 
wliat  he  calls  primari)  epocfis.  He  does  not  follow  them  into 
secondary  epoc^,  those  in  which  beliefs  are  developed  into  fully 
formed  dogmas ;  or  into  tertiary  epochs,  those  in  which  faith  is 
revolutionised  by  the  progress  of  science  and  the  commingling 
of  peoples.  But  the  field  of  his  investigation,  even  when  thus 
limited,  is  a  wide  one.  The  number  of  distinct  inquiries  which 
he  institutes  is  very  great.  And  they  are  carefully,  learnedly, 
and  ably  conducted.  At  the  same  time,  their  relations  to  one 
another  and  their  beatings  on  the  general  aims  of  the  £s^y, 
are  never  lost  sight  of.  Notwithstanding  the  merits,  however, 
of  the  contributions  to  the  Science  of  Religions  contained  in 
his  treatise,  M.  Eenouvier  must,  of  course,  find,  in  re-editing 
it,  a  good  deal  to  alter  iu  tliem,  owing  to  the  great  advances 
made  by  this  science  in  all  directions  since  1864. 

In  the  last  di\'ision  of  his  history  M.  Itenouner  sums  up  the 
couclusious  to  which  his  investigations  liave  led  him.  His  ox- 
positiou  of  his  views  of  progress  is  of  special  interest.  The 
subject  is  treated  with  the  earnestness  which  naturally  springs 
from  a  clear  view  of  its  importance.  He  recognises  how 
strongly  the  belief  in  progress  differentiates  the  present  from 
preceding  ages,  and  how  inevitably  it  must  be  either  invig- 
orating or  enervating,  either  a  source  of  virtue  or  a  cause  of 
demoralisation,  according  as  it  is  of  a  rational  and  moral 
character,  or  the  reverse.  H  it  be  a  belief  in  a  progress 
wliicli  produces  good  of  necessity,  which  uses  men  as  mere 
instruments,  which  does  not  require  their  self-devotion,  their 
watchfulness,  restraint,  endurance,  and  labour,  and,  in  a  word, 
their  virtue,  it  must  be  prejudicial  to  virtue,  and  to  progress 
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itself.  Profoundly  convinced  of  tUis,  M.  Renouvier  has  beea 
indefatigable  iu  conteuding  for  truth  aud  in  asaailiiig  errors  as 
to  progress.  What  he  says  on  the  subject  in  the  Fourth  Essay 
is  but  a  small  ptirt  of  what  he  has  written  concerning  it.  His 
papers  in  the  *  Critique  Philosophique '  on  the  various  questions 
connected  with  it  are  very  numerous.  In  fact  no  writer  baa 
treated  the  theme  with  equal  closeness  or  fulness.  He  is  quite 
entitled  to  hold  that  his  predecessors  have  in  j^eneral  dealt  with 
it  very  superficially,  his  own  treatment  of  it  being  so  much  more 
searching  and  pnifound> 

All  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  a  continuous  progress,  and  all 
theories  of  physical  and  mechanical,  fatalistic  and    predeati- 
narian,  necessitariani'jm,  from  which  it  derives  support,  have 
found  in  him  a  most  formidable  assailant    He  has  been  always 
ready  to  expose  the  optimistic  illusions  which  abound  on  the 
subject.      He  admits  the  possibility  of  progress.     "  We  mast 
work  for  progress,  therefore  it  is  possible,  and  necessary  at  least 
that  we  believe  it  possible."     It  is  possible  for  individuals  and 
nations,  in  all  spheres  of  human  life  and  activity.     And  it  is 
nut  only  possible,  but  the  analysis  of  facts  shows  that  it  has 
actually  taken  place  during  certain  periods  in  the  history  of 
many  peoples.     No  facts  warrant  us,  however,  Co  ascribe  to  it 
universality,  continuity,  or  necessity.     Deterioration  has  been 
as  prevalent  as  amelioration.     There  has  not  been  anywhere  or 
in  any  respect  uninterrupted  progress.    If  we  comi>are  medieval 
Europe  with  aucicnt   Greece  and   Rome   in   their  prime,  aud 
apply  proper  criteria  in  an  impartial  manner,  the  former  must 
be   acknowledged  to  have  been  on  a  lower  intellectual  and 
moral  lovel.     If  we  examine  into  the  history  even  of  such  a 
phenomenon  as  slavery,  it  will  be  found  that  for  long  periods 
and  over  wide  spaces  it  was  not  liberty  which  gained  ground. 
Europe  is  no  more  entitled  to  Inilieve  herself  at  present  secure 
against  future  slow  decadence  or  rapid  collapse  than  Asia  was 
when  in  her  glory.      France  still  requires  to  struggle  with 
anxiety  if  she  would    even  retain    the    liberties,   rights,  and 
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'  In  the  nriea  of  pitpen  entitled  "  Politique  et  Socikliflzoe,"  publUhed  In  the 
'Critique  I^loHopUique,'  he  ha*  puBcd  in  review  the  eytitems  of  the  chief  iheur* 
ut«  of  progreu, — Herder.  Kuit,  H^el,  Turgot,  Cnndorcet,  S»iiit-Siraon,  Fourier, 
Comte,  uid  Spencer. — See  Ann^ea  ix.,  t.  xi. ;  x..  t.  i.-xL  ;  uid  xii.,  t.  i.-ri. 
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advantages  which  she  has  with  so  much  labour  and  difficulty 
gained.  Those  who  have  discoursed  ou  progress  have  geuer- 
ally  erred  as  to  its  point  of  departure.  They  have  supposed 
it  to  have  started  from  conditions  which  can  only  have  been 
gradually  produced.  They  have  imagined  a  perfectible  bru- 
tality for  which  there  is  no  evidence  to  be  found  in  histoiy. 
They  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  inquire  by  what  marks 
societies  are  to  be  ranked  as  superior  or  inferior  to  others.  They 
have  not  seriously  endeavoureil  to  determine  wlmt  constitutes 
progress,  and  have,  consequently,  failed  to  see  how  inseparable 
it  is  from  morality,  and  how  necessarily  it  must  be  the  work  of 
individuals  nml  of  societies  themselves.  They  have  announced 
so-called  laws  of  progre&s,  but  they  have  not  proved  that  there 
is  any  auL-li  law  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  any  necessary 
rule  and  invariable  succession  of  phenomena.  Those  which 
they  have  propounded  either  do  not  apply  to,  or  are  contra- 
dicted by,  numbers  of  facts. 

These  theses,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  Renouvier  has 
laboured  on  many  occasions,  and  with  great  ability,  to  establish 
by  critical  and  analytical  disquisitions  on  the  relevant  data. 
A  mere  statement  of  them  c«u  do  scarcely  any  justice. to  his 
theory  of  progress.  To  make  it  fully  intelligible  would  require 
a  long  series  of  quotations,  and  of  long  quotations,  such  as 
would  show  the  character  of  the  method,  and  the  general  course 
of  the  argumentation,  pursued.  I  must  content  myself  with  a 
single  extract  from  the  Fourth  Essay.  By  simply  trauscribing 
the  author's  words  I  shall  enable  my  readers  to  form  some  con- 
ception of  his  style  as  a  philosophical  writer, — a  style  to  which 
neither  a  literal  nor  a  free  translation  will  do  justice. 

"Ce  n'est  quapr^  avoir  parcouru  lea  p^riodes  principalee  des 
faite,  dea  id^es  et  des  croyances  dans  les  diff^rentes  series  de  I'bu- 
manit^  quo  je  pourrai  jastifier  en  quel  auns  Gt  uur  quels  si^ets,  dans 
quoUes  limit€S,  pour  quelles  raiaons,  iJ  y  a  cu  progiL-s  jusqu'u  nous,  et 
en  quoi  nous  devons  csp^rer  que  ce  progres  se  coatiuutira  k  ravenir. 
Les  piestigos  de  la  loi  fatalo  ae  disaipant  k  noa  yeux,  avec  lea 
fauases  relations  historiques,  qui  ont  4t6  imaging  pour  la  servir, 
nons  vcrrona  cctto  grand©  loi  se  reduire  pour  TexperiencB  k  un  fait 
dvjk  biou  consid^ble,  sovoir  que  la  civihsation  ouropecnne  est 
h^riti^re  dvs  conqu^tes  morales  et  dcs  travaux  de  plu^ieuis  grandcs 
races   diY'ersement   douses   et   direracment  meritantea;    qu'elle   est 
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porvcnuQ  aur  ce  foudement  &  prendre  la  conscience  et  la 
de  6^6  propi-es  fonctions  a  un  dcgre  jusqu'ici  inconnu,   ^   s'appoji 
BUT  la  notion  memc  du  progros,  ct  k  cr^r  das  muthodes,   k  composer 
graduellement  des  sciences  et  des  arts  qui  devieuneut  k  leur  tour  d 
aides  puiBsantA  de  son  perfoctionnement. 

**  Au-desBUS  de  ce  fait  immense,  mais  auquel  I'liumauite  tout  en! 
est  si  loin  d'avoir  parlicip^,  on  pent  enauit«  coucevoir  deux 
Tune  serait  la  doniiue  divine  et  piovidontielie  d'une  destin^  poor 
les  hommea  envisages  en  un  seul  corps,  destin^  qu'ils  att^ndraient 
ind^pendainment  des  tluctuations  de  la  liberte,  et  peut-^tre  par 
I'organe  de  certains  d'entre  eux  seulement.  L'autre  strait  une  simple 
loi  psychologique  en  vertu  de  laquelle  I'action  constante  des  bon* 
mobiles,  des  bonnes  passions  fondam  en  tales  de  la  nature  humaiDe, 
jointe  ^  I'accumulation  des  nitrites  et  des  connaissances,  pendant 
que  toutes  les  determinations  fausses  ou  pcrverses  de  la  volout^  se 
detruirait  mutuellement  ou  no  pvoduiraicnt  que  des  ondulation* 
bientot  intorrompuos,  couduirait  infailliblement  lea  socit^t^  a 
ranielioration  croissante  de  leurs  relations  et  h  la  morality  de  pltu 
en  plus  graiide  de  leurs  membres. 

"  La  croyanco  k  une  destin^  est  de  I'essence  de  toute  religion 
dfJveloppije.  Mais  Li  &n  que  I'humaniti^  doit  attoindre,  selon  le« 
croyaiioes  de  ce  genre,  n'est  pas  toujours  terrestre ;  elle  n'est  jamais 
promise  k  tous  ]es  honimes  sans  conditions;  elle  n'est  pas  attendaa 
de  Itiur  seule  vcrtu,  mais  il  faut  Tintervention  d'un  Dicu.  Un  bul 
infaillible  n'est  lixe  religi^u semen t,  soit  k  un  homme,  soit  k  urn 
societt^,  qu'autant  que  Ton  cruit  a  I'action  divine  aur  I'&me  ou  aur 
le  moudc.  Sans  cela  les  vertus  humaines  individuellee  uc  snffiraieni 
point,  et  les  vices,  k  plus  forte  raison,  demeureraient  un  empech 
ment.  La  destinec  en  ce  seni«  ne  peut  done  gtre  ni  affirmt'e.  nt 
combattue  que  dans  la  sphere  des  religions  et  de  la  critiqut-  religieuse. 
En  un  mot,  ce  ne  saurait  Otre  une  loi  reconnaissablo  de  llustoiic. 
Mais  ceux  qui  posent  la  dcatin(5e  tomporello  sur  uno  notion  vogiio 
d'optimisme,  avoc  une  idee  vague  de  Dieu  pour  garant,  ou  plutub 
n'ayant  pour  tout  l>ieu  quo  le  Progr6s  m£me,  ceux  qui  d'ailleuta 
effacent  I'individu  et  sou  vrai  caract^re,  qui  mik:onnaissent  la  liberty 
et  ses  oEUvrea,  qui  exti'nuent  le  mal  en  le  d^larant  indifferent  k 
I'obtention  definitive  du  bien,  ceux-lA  ne  sortont  du  fatoli^me  vul- 
gaire  que  par  une  religiosity  sans  base  oh  mauqufut  les  ^lumenta 
csscntiela  de  la  foi  aussi  bien  que  de  la  science  el  de  rhistoire.  ^, 

"  Au  premier  aper^u,  uno  loi  psychologique,  telle  que  je  Tindiquai^  ^M 
parattrait  se  distinffuer  du  fatalisme.  Les  produits  de  la  liberty  y  ^B 
sont  re^uB  a  condition  de  se  neutraliser  quand  ils  se  dirigent  en  sens 
controire  du  bien  et  du  progres ;  et  il  est  tres-vrai  que  raccnmulation^H 
des  actes  favombles,  tant  jKiur  le  nierite  morale  que  pour  lea  oon-»^| 
naissances  acquises  et  les  teuvres  realisi^'es,  chez  les  nations  comme  ^^ 
chez  les  individus,  est  une  loi  qui  se  comprend  clairemeut,  et  d  ail- 
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leurs  s'observe  et  so  v^rific.  Or,  cetle  loi  est  prucis^ment  le  progres. 
II  serait  certain  et  so  continuorait  ind^^finimejit  si  le  mul  nc  veuftit 
point  k  la  traverse,  si  les  eireurs,  les  vices,  les  eriines  n'avaient  aussi 
leur  r^oltata  et  leurs  accumulations,  chcz  los  ntitions  comme  cher 
les  individtiB.  Mais  la  croissunce  du  lunl  &e  cDii9uil  dod  moins 
aiaement  que  la  croissaucu  dii  liioii.  Les  oxornplea  ii'oii  sont  pus 
rares :  on  en  trouve  sur  touto  tkrhulle,  dans  I'liomnie,  dons  le  monde, 
tlnns  rhistoire.  11  rarest  done  iniposisible  d'ndmettre  que  It's  aetes  de 
deviation,  en  ^j*ard  h.  la  loi  et  aux  vcritiis  morales,  soicnt  n^cessaire- 
nicnt  et  par  leur  nature  appelea  k  n'unuuler  mutuellemcnt  et  b,  dia- 
paraitre  dans  les  resultaiiteti.  Au  contraire,  je  croia  avoir  montri^ 
comment  les  lois  de  ITiabitudo  et  de  la  solidarit<^  ^tendent,  gf^nural- 
isent  et  prolongeQt  les  effets  dcs  premieres  aberrations  do  lu  conscience, 
dans  une  s^rie  quelconque  de  determinations  individuelles  ou  »ociales. 
L'exporioncc  la  plus  Bommaira,  nn  seul  regard  sur  la  vie  des  peuples 
contirment  suffisaraeut  ici  I'analyse  psychologique,  pour  tout  esprit 
que  ne  dominent  pas  de  fortes  preventions. 

"II  est  incontestable,  et  c'est  encore  un  fait  qu'on  pout  hardiment 
appeler  hiatoriquo  et  g^n^ral,  ausai  Itien  que  aingulier  et  d'expcrience 
personolle,  que  ces  premieres  aberrations  dont  je  parle,  n'ont  6t6 
epai^uees  aux  auteurs  d'aucuue  race.  li  g'ensuit  de  li^  que  la  loi 
du  progr^  sur  quclques  pointea  qu'eUe  porte,  et  quelles  que  soient 
los  nations  assez  heureuses  pour  s'dtre  aflermies  dans  la  voie  du  biei^ 
ne  saui-ait  en  tout  cas  exister  siruplement,  naturellement,  ot  «i'6tte 
manifcstee  d^s  le  point  do  depart  de  la  conscience.  C'est  au  con- 
traire une  decWance  morale  qui  s'est  caract^ris^  partout  k  I'origiue 
ou  d^s  les  premiers  tenuea  de  I'exercise  de  I'arbitre  humaine.  Je 
suppose,  en  eflet,  que  Thonime  a  dd  commencer  sa  carri^re  en  taut 
qu'honuiLO,  c'est-k-dire  sous  la  loi  de  morality  et  sous  rimpression 
do  cette  lot  Je  le  suppose,  faute  de  ponvoir  coniprendre  uu  autre 
commencement,  una  autro  nature  premiere,  ou  un  passage  de  cette 
premiere  k  une  seconde  nature ;  et  parce  qu'il  faut  de  toute  n^ceesit^, 
ind^pendamment  de  toute  hypoth&se  sur  les  originea  physiques, 
envisager  quelque  part  et  de  quelque  mani^re  un  tommencement 
moral  pour  un  Stre  moral,  et  desdonn^ea  historiques  primitives  de 
conscience,  de  rdfloxion,  de  raison,  de  justice^  pour  un  £tre  qui  a 
d6velopp6  tout  cela  dana  riiistoire." 

M.  Eenouvier  has  supplemented  the  exposition  of  his  analyt- 
ical philosophy  of  history  by  an  orig;inaI,  if  not  unique,  attempt 
to  reconstruct  history  hypothetical ly,  in  order  to  illustrate  how 
it  might  have  been  quite  other  than,  and  much  better  than,  it 
has  been.  Many  authors  have  delineated  Utopias  which  they 
located  in  the  future ;  M.  Eenouvier  has  ventured  on  the  much 
more  dithcult  but  also  much  more  instructive  task  of  picturing 
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a  Utopia  in  the  past,  and  as  realised  under  historically  prolw 
conditions,  while  yet  most  unlike  what  actually  occurre<l.  I 
refer  to  his  *  Uchronie  (L'Utopie  dans  rHiatoire)/  1876.  which 
bears  the  alternative  aud  explanatory  title.  'An  Historical  and 
Apocryplml  Sketch  of  European  Civilisation,  not  as  it  was,  b: 


^ 


the   „ 
Cl^ 


aa  it  might  have  been.' 

The  design  of  the  work  is  to  help  its  readers  to  realise  the" 
superficiality  and  unreasonableness  of  historical  optimism  and 
neeesaitarianism.     To  attain  this  end  it  presents  us  with  the 
outline  of  an  apocryphal  or  hypothetical  history,  feigned 
have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centui 
by  a  free-thinking  monk  on  the  eve  of  being  burned  by  it 
Inquisition  at  Rome.      In  this  sketch    the   whole   course   of 
European  civilisation,  from  the  age  of  Marcus  AureUus  to  thafagl 
of  the  supposed  author  of  the  narrative,  is  described  as  ha\-iii^W 
been  altogether  differeut  from  the  course  which  it  actually  took. 
The  ancient  civilisation  which  was,  in  fact,  left  to  decline  and 
die  through  the  unchecked  growth  of  its  corrupt  and  destruc- 
tive tendencies,  is  set  before  us  as  ha%nng  been  restored   Co 
health  and   vigour   by   the   wise  and   steady   application   of 
remedial   and  reformatory   measures.      Christianity,  which   ia 
fact  displaced  it,  but  imder  a  debased,  superstitious,  and  in-^fl 
tolerant  form,  is  represented  as  having  been  thrown  back  into 
the  East,  and  as  only  readmitted  into  the  West  long  after- 
wards, when  it  could  be  received  in  its  true  character  into  a 
society  ordered  on  principles  of  reason.     The  ideal  of  society 
which  the  best  minds  of  the  present  day  are  still  only  8tri\'ing 
after,  is  pictured  and  prefigured  as  one  which  had  been  already 
reached.     In  appendices,  dated  1658  and  1709,  and  notes  of  an 
assumed  editor  of  the  present  day,  the  reader  is  reminded  of 
what  was  the  actual  and  "  worse  "  course  of  history,  which  he 
is  expected  to  compare  with  the  hypothetical  and  better  one. 

The  '  Uchronie  '  makes  no  pretension  to  disprove  the  doctrines 
of  historical  necessitarianism  and  optimism.  It  is  obvious  that, 
strictly  speaking,  no  doctrine  can  be  either  proved  or  disproved 
by  the  inventions  and  constructions  of  imagination.  But 
imagination  may,  by  ingeniously  elaborating  and  supporting  in 
opposition  to  a  doctrine  whicli  is  merely  an  hypothesis,  with- 
out any  real  warrant  in  facts,  a  counter-hypothesis,  cause  the 
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arbitrariness  and  baselessness  of  a  prevalent  assumption  to  be 
vividly  seen,  and  maj'  thus  both  effectively  and  legitimately 
discrtidit  it.  This  is  what  M.  Renouvier  has  attempted,  and 
aceomplished,  in  the  '  Uchronie.' 

I  shall  o&er  no  criticisms  on  liis  historical  doctrine.  It  is 
one  to  which,  in  all  its  fundamental  principles  and  positions,  I 
assent.  I  do  not  know  any  other  writer  with  whose  views  on 
the  chief  problems  of  historical  philosophy  my  own  are  so 
much  in  accordance.  And  he  haa,  in  my  opinion,  rendered 
to  that  philosophy  one  service  so  inestimable,  that  in  any 
account  of  its  development  his  name  deserves  to  be  placed  in 
the  very  foremost  rank  of  its  cultivators.  He  has  shown,  far 
more  profoundly  and  conclusively  than  any  one  else,  the  close- 
ness of  the  connection  between  history  and  morality;  that 
neither  is  incelligil>le  or  realisable  without  the  other;  that 
histor}'  is  an  ethical  formation  and  morality  an  historical  pro- 
duction. He  has  made  apparent  by  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
historical  process  itself  tliat  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  rational 
freedom  that  societies,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  risen  or 
sunk,  elevated  or  debased  tliemsulves.  He  has  disclosed  the 
manner  in  which  families,  tribes,  and  nations  have  acquired  for 
themselves  a  common  character,  fixed  habits  and  manners.  He 
has  explained  how  ethic  races  are  forme<l,  and  of  how  much 
greater  significance  they  are  for  the  understanding  of  history 
than  merely  ethnic  races,  or  the  external  causes  which  originate 
or  modify  these  latter  races.  He  has  refuted,  in  a  way  at  once 
original,  profound,  and  conclusive,  those  theories  which  repi*e- 
aent  history  as  a  mechanically  necessitated  product,  or  an  inevi- 
table dialectic  movement,  or  a  simple  organic  growth,  or  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  straggle  for  existence  between  indi- 
viduals antl  societies,  or  a  fundamentally  economic  evolution. 
He  has  proved  it  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  an  essentially  ethical 
creation,  the  formation  of  the  world  of  humanity  by  free  individ* 
ual  wills,  always  conscious  of  moral  law,  while  always  working 
in  given  conditions  of  time  and  space,  of  hercdit}'  and  solidarity, 
and  always  iutiueuced  by  interests  and  passions,  by  physical 
and  spiritual  surroundings. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  discuss  in  this  work  the 
general  philosophy  of  M,  Ifenouvier. 
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His  teaching  far  a  long  time  attracted  little  attention.    Dt 
the  last  twenty  years  its  inlluence  ou  the  philosophical,  the 
logical,  and  political  thought  of  France  has  been  considerable} 
and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  increase.     The  numlwr  of  what  woe 
be  called  his  disciples  is  not  large,  and  may  never  be  so. 
Pillon  has  most  completely  assimilated  his  doctrine,  and  is  a 
very  able  expositor  of  it.      In  pnrt  and  in  applications  it  has 
been  widely  adopted.     M.  Lavisae's  *Vue  gen^rale  de  rHiatoire 
politique  de  I'Europe'  may  be  referred  to  as  a  fine  exemplifica- 
tion of  ita  principles  in  the  purely  historical  sphere. 

Little  has  been  done  for  Historic  in  France  dnring  recent 
years.  M.  Tardif's  '  Notions  fil^meutaires  de  Critique  Hia- 
torique/  1883,  presents  ns  with  a  mere  outline  of  the  subject, 
M.  Rabier,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Le<;4>n3  de  Plxilo- 
sophie.'  ^  has  treated  with  characteristic  judiciousness  of  "tes- 
timony," "liistorical  criticism,"  and  "the  method  of  social 
science  " ;  but  he  has  not  left  the  beaten  path  and  attempted 
to  explore  new  t«n-itory.  M.  Seignobos,  iu  his  articles  ou 
"Les  condition.^  psych ologiques  de  la  connaissance  en  histoire," 
in  the  'Revue  Philosophique,' *  has  made  a  careful  study  of  thflj 
problem,  How  is  any  particular  historical  proposition  to 
reached  ?  In  dealing  with  it  he  inquires  as  to  (1)  the  charact 
of  historical  knowledge,  (2)  its  materials,  (3)  the  conditions  nt 
sary  to  disengage  any  historical  proposition,  (4)  the  condition*^ 
necessary  for  attaining  a  proposition  which  is  certain,  (5)  what 
vices  of  method  lead  to  false  or  uncertain  propositions,  and  (6) 
in  what  sense  history  is  verifiable.  TIius,  although  he  excludes 
from  consideration  the  question  as  to  how  general  propositioni 
in  history  are  to  be  attained,  his  investigation  is  not  wanting] 
eitlier  iu  breadth  or  interest.  He  reaches  the  following  con-^ 
elusions.  '*  Historical  knowledge  is  an  indirect  knowled^ 
only  attainable  by  reasoning.  The  documents  which  supply 
the  starting-points  of  the  reasonings  only  make  known  to  us^ 
psychological  operations.  History  arrives  at  a  conclusion  onlyfl 
through  tlie  reconstitution  of  these  operations.  It  can  do  so 
only  by  means  of  a  series  of  psychological  analyses  and  of 
analogical  reasonings  of  which  tlie  major  premisses  are  bor- 
1  Gfa.  ZTii.,  pp.  810-346.  '  Douzi^mo  Ann^  Noe.  7  ud  & 
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rowed  from  descriptive  psychology.  Almost  all  faults  of 
method  proceed  from  errors  of  psychology."  M.  Seignobos 
has  clearly  recognised  the  iinportauce  of  the  study  of  the 
hiatorical  method.  "Almost  all  that  we  know  of  men  and 
of  societies  is  reducible  to  historical  knowledge.  The  historical 
method  not  only  rules  in  the  sciences  called  historical  which 
operate  on  ancient  phenomena,  but  in  all  the  psychological  and 
social  sciences,  because  they  operate  on  fleeting  and  complex 
phenomena.  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  the  historians  of  the 
past,  hut  to  every  ou:;  who  studies  human  societies.  History 
is  only  entitled  to  a  small  place  in  the  whole  of  knowledge; 
but  the  logic  of  the  sciences  should  give  a  large  place  to  the 
study  of  the  historical  method,  for  it  is  the  method  of  all  indirect 
knowledge."  I  cannot  entirely  subscribe  to  these  words,  inas- 
much as  it  seems  to  me  that  liistory,  properly  understood,  is 
coextensive  witli  the  historical  method ;  but  their  author  is 
entirely  right  as  to  the  wide  ^  range  of  the  historical  method, 
and  the  importance  of  its  study.  It  is  deplorable  that  histo- 
rians should  show  80  little  interest  as  they  actually  manifest 
in  "the  lugic  of  the  sciences,"  i)r  even  of  the  science  which 
they  themselves  cultivate.  It  is  no  valid  excuse  for  them  that 
almost  all  other  classes  of  scientists  are  in  the  same  respect 
chargeable  with  the  same  fault.^ 

^  In  the  writiiigA  of  M.  FouiIIl^  had  of  the  late  M.  Quyan  ao  interestiu^  form 
uf  oriticiBt  thotiglit  is  ullied  'vrith  remarkably  origiual  and  iogcnioua  Bociolc>gic&l 
BpMulAtioDB.  They  are  rich  m  frenh  and  auggMtivo  vieirn,  brilliant]^  expounded, 
relaiUig  to  tbe  CToIutiun  of  morals,  law,  art,  and  reli^ciD,  aud  uudoubt«d]y  fall- 
ing within  the  sphere  of  historical  pbilotfophy.  My  not  attempting  to  fjire  in 
this  placo  any  account  of  thne  %'iewi  ia  not  owing  to  want  of  appreciatitm  of 
their  importance,  hut  becaute  I  wiith  to  contract  and  compare  the  most  dig- 
tinctive  and  fundamental  of  them  with  tlie  correlative  CToiutiouiat  concluaiona 
of  Mr  Herbert  Speucer. 

31.  Tarde,  well  known  by  hia  atadi«a  in  oiminology  and  the  philosophy  of 
penal  Iaw,  has  also  pabUshed  a  most  original  and  iugentouEi  trcAttM  on  Sociology, 
entitled  *  Le»  Loia  de  I'lmitation,'  16^.  He  baa  dedicated  it  to  the  memory  o<f 
Couniot,  luid  be  in,  altliough  not  a  pupil  or  diaciple  uf  that  author,  a  thiokor  of 
the  same  order.  Ue  seeinii  to  mo  to  have  been  very  fairly  luccesaful  in  hin 
endeavour  to  "delineate  a  Oeneral  Sociology  uf  which  the  lawa  ore  applicable 
to  all  Bocietiea  actual,  paat,  or  poeaible,  a«  tlie  lawA  of  (ioceral  Physiology  are  to 
all  spedes  living,  extinct,  or  ctinceivable."  He  has  at  least  shown  that  there  U 
another  sort  of  Sociology  than  Uie  merely  dcficriptivo  study  commonly  ao  called. 
In  nditcing  the  social  world  tn  imiuLtions  and  their  laws,  and  history  to  ioiti- 
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ativea  which  have  been  the  most  imit&ted,  he  has  begun  to  render  to  Sociology 
a  service  of  the  same  kind  aa  the  asaociationista  have  rendered  to  Psychology. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  tiiat  he  may  himself  follow  up  the  investigations  which  he  has 
b^pjn,  and  that  he  may  also  have  not  a  few  imitators.  I  shall  not  now  sum- 
marise the  views  which  he  has  set  forth  in  his  sociological  treatise,  most  able  and 
valuable  although  it  be,  as,  if  permitted  to  carry  this  work  to  completion,  I  shall 
have  to  take  special  account  of  them  when  I  attempt  to  determine  the  relation 
of  Sociology  to  History  and  its  Philosophy. 

The  works  of  the  late  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  are  among  the  most  brilliant 
exemplifications  of  a  strictly  critical  and  historical  method.  They  are  eminently 
worthy  of  study  even  from  the  merely  methodological  point  of  view.  As  regards 
their  general  characteristics,  and  the  light  which  they  have  thrown  on  the  trans- 
formationa  of  society  in  general,  and  of  the  early  history  of  French  institutions 
in  particular,  it  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  Notices  of  M.  Sorel  in  vol.  35,  and 
of  M.  Jules  Simon  in  voL  37  of  the  '  Travaux  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences  Morales 
et  Politiques.* 


CHAPTER    XIL 


HISTORICAL  PHILOSOPHY   IN   BELGIUM  AND   SWITZERLAKD. 


I. 


The  geolog:i3t8  of  Belgium  have  shown  that  their  country  had 
human  inhabitante  many  thousands  of  years  before  history 
began  to  be  recorded  in  writing.  When  Csesar  conquered  Gaul, 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike  portion  of  its  population  were 
the  Belgians,  comprising  a  number  of  peoples,  partly  of  Celtic 
and  partly  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  occupying  the  territory 
north  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne.  Every  part  of  the  soil 
of  the  Belgium  of  to-day  is  historic  ground ;  its  towns  and 
proviucea  have  had  long,  changeful,  and  eventful  histories, 
and  have  not  lacked  chroniclers  to  record  what  happened  in 
them  worthy  of  remembrance.  The  historical  spirit  was  early 
awakened  in  Belgium.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
Eginhard  and  Suger,  to  Froissart  and  Comines ;  but  Belgium 
cjtn  claim  them  at  least  as  justly  as  France.  Here,  however,  I 
shall  not  go  farther  bock  than  to  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium ;  and  that  is  of  quite  recent  date. 

In  ISoO  the  provinces  of  which  it  is  composed  seceded  from 
the  Netherlands,  and  succeeded  in  becoming  an  independent 
state.  This  result  was  accomplished  through  a  combination 
of  clericals  and  liberals ;  and  the  Constitution  of  the  new  king- 
dom was  necessarily  a  compromise  between  two  irreconcilable 
jiarlies  which  have  since  been  in  constant  and  often  keen  con- 
llict.  It  was  a  Constitution  framed  with  wisdom;  one  which 
safeguarded  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  associations,  and 
whicli  allowed  extensive  powers  of  self-government  to  com- 
nmues  and  provinces ;  and  although  it  has  been  repeatedly 
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attacked,  and  been  often  in  serious  danger,  it  has,  owing  to  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  Leopold  I.  and  Leopold  IL,  tbe 
sagacity  of  its  political  leaders,  and  the  general  good  sense  of 
an  exceptionally  euligUteued  and  energetic  people,  remaiD«d 
unviolated.  Under  it  the  nation  has  not  ouly  prospered  greatly, 
bnt  greatly  distinguished  itseU  in  all  the  chief  departments  of 
human  activity. 

The  Belgian  people  is  composed  of  two  races,  the  one  mainly 
of  Celtic  and  the  other  mainly  of  Teutonic  extraction.  It  has 
three  languages :  Flemish,  closely  allied  to  Dutch ;  Walloon,  an 
old  dialect  of  French  ;  and  French.  In  all  these  languages  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  literature,  but  only  in  French  is 
there  any  literature  of  the  kind  which  here  concerns  us.  Bel- 
gian thought  has  been  greatly  affected  both  by  French  and 
German  influences,  but  more  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter. 
Belgium  has  offered  a  safe  asylum  to  the  victims  of  party 
violence  who  have  tied  to  it  from  other  lands,  and  a  favourable 
soil  for  the  propagation  of  new  ideas  and  the  application  of 
new  systems  of  a  social  and  practical  character.  Speculative 
philosophy  ha.s  not  found  in  it  a  congenial  home.  Owing  to 
its  connection  with  Holland,  Belgium  started  well  as  r^ards 
education;  and  it  continues  to  be  a  relatively  well-educated 
country,  although  iustniction  is  too  much  under  the  control  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  extent  of  illiteracy  is  considerabla  It  has 
numerous  gymnasia  and  diocesan  seminaries,  and  four  univer- 
sities— Ghent,  Lii'ge,  Brussels,  and  Louvain;  the  two  former 
being  State  institutions ;  that  of  Brussels  independent  both  of 
Church  and  State ;  and  that  of  Lonvain  under  the  direction  of 
the  episcopate.  In  Ghent  history  is  taught  hy  seven  professors, 
in  Li(5ge  by  five,  in  Brussels  by  four,  and  in  Louvain  by  three, 
exclusive  of  those  who  teach  history  of  philosophy,  of  litera- 
ture, of  law,  &c.  Historical  research  has  been,  like  Bcionce, 
literature,  and  art,  greatly  indebted  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Belgium.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  contains  the  vast 
majority  of  the  professing  Christian.s  of  Belgium ;  but  its  power 
is  to  a  large  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  prevalence  of  reli- 
gious rationalism  and  scepticism.  The  most  enlightened  and 
energetic  portion  of  the  nation  is  anti-clerical.  Nowhere  haa 
the  religious  question  been  a  more  burning  question  than  in 
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^uni ;  and  nowhere  has  history  boen  more  discussed  in  cou- 
nection  with  it  That  Socialism  should  have  widely  spread  in 
n  country  so  densely  peopled  as  Belgium,  and  with  such  large 
and  concentrated  masses  of  poorly  paid  workmen,  is  altogether 
natural.  It  had  adhprent*i  among  those  who  founded  the  new 
kingdom;  has  been  engaged  ever  since  in  more  or  leas  success- 
ful propagandism  j  and  is  very  prevalent  and  active  at  present. 
I  have  thus  referred  to  these  facts,  elementary  although  they 
be,  because  they  are  really  those  wliich  have  Iiad  most  influence 
on  the  development  of  historical  thought  in  Belgium. 

There  has  been  displayed  in  Belgium  since  1830  remarkable 
aciivity  in  the  department  of  historiography,  and  especially  of 
national  hifltoriography.  A  comprehensive  and  graphic  picture 
of  that  activity  and  its  results  has  been  drawn  by  the  skilfid 
hand  of  M.  Ch.  Potvin  in  '  Cinquaute  Ans  de  Libert^  *  (torn, 
iv.);  and  to  it  I  must  be  content  simply  to  refer  my  readers.^ 

The  first  writer  in  Belgium  to  draw  general  attention  to  the 
philosophy  of  history  was  J.  J.  Altmeyer  (1804-75).  "When 
the  University  of  Brussels  was  created  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history ;  and  in  1836  he  published  a  brief  '  Intro- 
duction k  r]fitude  philosophique  de  I'histoire  de  I'humanit)^.' 
It  consists  of  a  discourse  supplemented  with  notes.  He  him- 
self speaks  of  the  discourse  as  "ce  chant";  and  it  is  certainly 
of  a  rather  lyrical  and  militant  strain.  It  recalls  in  spirit, 
content,  and  form  Michelet's  '  Introdnction  to  Universal 
History.'  It  also  shows  traces  of  the  influence  of  Vico, 
Ballanche,  Buchez,  Consid^rant,  lAmennais,  Gerbet,  and  other 
historical  philosophers.  "History,"  he  says,  "is  the  dialectic 
of  the  spirit,  the  universal  judgment,  the  story  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  humanity  towards  its  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  amelioration.  This  progress  has  caused  a  struggle 
between  two  hostile  elements,  spirit  and  matter,  moral  force 
and  brutal  force;  elements  which  combat,  dethrone,  and  sub- 

^  '  Cicquiinte  Aiu  de  Ubert45,'  i  volt.,  18S1-82,  ahows  whftli  hud  faeea  aooom> 
pliaheil  ill  Belgium  from  1830  to  1880  iu  all  the  chief  departmetitB  of  humut 
MtiTity.  The  scheme  of  distribution  ia  aa  follow*  :  VoL  i.,  Political  Life,  by  Count 
Goblet  d'Alviellft;  Education,  by  Bmilc  Orcyson  ;  Political  Economy,  by  Julian 
Schnar.  Vol.  il,  Phyaical  and  MathsmaUoal  Scienue,  by  Ch.  and  E.  I^grange ; 
Natural  Sciences,  by  A.  Gilkiuet  VoL  ui.,  Painting  and  Sculpture,  by  C.  Lormon* 
nier;  Uusic,  by  Ad.  Samael.    Vol.  tv.,  History  of  Liteniture,  by  Ch.  Potvin. 
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jugate  each  other.  This  struggle  is  ns  old  as  the  world ;  y«t 
it  is  not  infinite;  but  no  mortal  can  pretend  to  predict  when 
it  will  cease;  that  is  covered  with  the  veil  of  the  Egyptian 
lais."  In  this  work  Altmeyer  bIiows  no  evidence  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  doctrine  of  Kranse,  to  which  he  wa«  so 
soon  to  become  a  convert;  but  he  shows  a  certain  prepared- 
ness of  spii'it  for  its  reception  in  his  ardent  fnith  in  a  divine 
kingdom  of  harmony  to  result  from  realisation  of  the  provi- 
dential plan  which  pervades  history.  "  The  highest  degree  of 
perfection,"  he  says,  "  to  which  man  is  destined,  arises  from 
the  complete  and  free  development  of  his  personality  in  the 
kingdom  of  truth,  beauty,  and  gooihiess,  and  in  the  closest 
imiou  with  his  fellow-men.  The  principle  of  perfectibility 
must,  therefore,  introduce  a  state  in  which  matter  and  apitit, 
reconciled,  reunited,  and  commingled,  will  form  a  beautiful, 
grand,  and  finished  harmony;  in  which  all  specialities  will 
find  their  object,  and  occupy  their  proper  sphere  of  activity ; 
in  which  men,  instead  of  exhausting  their  forces  in  lighting 
one  another,  will  employ  them  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
nature ;  in  which  the  injury  done  to  one,  being  of  advantage 
to  no  other,  will  be  re<|;arded  aa  injurious  to  the  whole  society; 
in  which  the  annihilation  of  evil  will  put  an  end  to  the  war 
between  good  and  evil,  a  war  of  which  there  will  siirvive  only 
a  generous  emulation  among  the  good  when  tliere  is  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  good  ;  a  state,  in  short,  of  rest  which  will  not 
be  inaction,  and  a  state  of  action  which  will  not  be  tumultuous 
agitation." 

Four  years  later  Altmeyer  published  a  larger  work,  his 
*  Cours  de  Philosophic  de  THistoire,'  1840.  It  is  composed  of 
6fteen  lectures,  which  were  delivered  before  600  hearers.  It 
is  said,  there  would  liave  been  3000  of  an  audience  if  a  large 
enough  hatl  could  liave  been  found.  The  interest  in  them  thus 
manifested  was,  doiihtleas,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  war 
between  liberalism  and  clericalism  was  at  that  time  intensely 
keen,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  universities,  bo  that  Brussels 
was  arrayed  against  Louvain,  "chair  against  chair,  tribune 
against  tribune."  Between  the  '  Introduction '  and  the  '  Cours' 
there  was  one  great  difference,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
interval  between  their  publication  Altmeyer  had 
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pletely  converted  by  his  colleague,  the  celebrated  Gennau 
jurist,  Henry  Alueus,  to  Krauseauism.  The  latter  work, 
accordingly,  is  essentially  an  exposition  of  the  Krausean  the- 
ory of  human  development,  and  a  detailed  application  of  it  to 
the  stajje  of  development  represented  by  the  oriental  world. 
In  the  first  lecture  he  himself  thus  Hpeaka :  "  The  theory,  gen- 
tlemen, of  which  I  have  just  expounded  the  first  principles, 
and  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  develop  to  you  in  its 
entirety,  before  applying  it  to  the  special  facts,  belongs,  in 
substance,  to  a  philosopher  still  little  known,  but  the  greatest 
that  can  be  cited  since  Leibniz ;  to  Krause,  whose  high  siguif- 
icaucw  my  honourable  coUea>;ue,  M.  Ahrens,  has  made  known 
and  felt  Great  theologians,  illustrious  philosophers,  from 
Boasuefc  to  Heptel,  have  treated  eloquently,  profoundly,  one  or 
several  parts  of  the  philosophy  of  history  ;  but  in  their  writings 
yon  will  vainly  seek  a  complete  system,  a  satisfactory  theory, 
on  the  development  of  humanity.  Krause  is  the  first  who  has 
laid  down  a  priori  the  laws  to  which  humanity  is  providentially 
submitted,  and  which  it  must  accomplish  in  the  full  exercise  of 
its  freedom ;  and  he  has  shown  how  these  laws  are  related  to 
the  general  movement  of  humanity.  When  this  theoretical 
exposition  is  concluded,  we  shall  set  out  on  our  march  from  the 
high  regions  of  Asia,  and  try  to  follow  step  by  step  in  the  path 
of  the  human  race,  across  time  and  space,  along  the  movement 
of  ideas,  passions,  and  facts;  confronting  with  the  discoveries 
of  Krause  the  development  of  the  peoples,  and  in  verifying 
tiiem  if  we  can,  to  recognise  a  new  title  of  glory  in  a  man  who 
has  already  so  many  others,  and,  in  particular,  that  of  liaving 
lived  a  martyr  to  his  convictions."  The  first  eight  lectures 
contain  the  exposition  of  the  tlieoretical  part  of  the  Krausean 
philosophy  of  history,  and  the  seven  which  follow  inquire  as 
to  the  truth  of  it  so  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
history  of  the  Asiatic  peoples.  A  complete  philosophical 
survey  of  history  was  contemplated,  but  the  intention  was  not 
realised. 
^  The  most  eminent  Belgian  representative  of  tlie  school  of 

I  Krause  is  M.  Guillaurae  Tibcrghien.     He  was  bom  in  1819; 

I         was  a  pupil  of  Ahreus  and  Altmeyer;   and  as  professor  of 
■         philosophy  has  long  adorned  the  University  of  Brussels.     He 
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has  published  treatises  ou  almost  all  the  chief  departsnei 
of  philosophy — metaphysics,  logic,  psycholog)',  ethics,  and  tho 
theory  of  religion.  They  are  characterised  by  clearness  and 
consistency  of  thought,  and  by  elegance  and  precision  of  lan- 
guage. Most  of  them  have  been  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
some  of  them  into  Portuguese.  He  has  greatly  contributed  to 
the  ditl'usion  of  the  principles  of  Krause,  not  only  in  BelgiaiDj 
but  also  in  the  Iberian  peninsula.  No  one,  indeed,  has  pre- 
sented the  doctrine  of  Krause  in  a  more  attractive  form. 

In  his  'Introduction  k  la  Philosophie'  there  is  a  masterly 
sketch  of  ihc  philosophy  of  history  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  philosophy  of  Krause.  All  the  chief  traits  of  the 
movement  of  humanity,  when  so  contemplated,  are  there  admi- 
rably indicated  in  tlie  brief  compass  of  150  pages.  I  can,  of 
course,  here  merely  refer  to  them,  as  I  must  reserve  what  I 
have  to  say  of  the  Krausean  philosophy  of  history  until  I  reach 
Krause  himself.  It  is  not  inappropriate,  however,  to  add  that, 
botli  in  the  work  just  named  and  in  bis  celebrated  '  Essai 
thf^orique  et  historique  sur  la  G^n^ration  des  ConnaissuQces 
Humaines/  M.  Tiberghieu  has  striven  to  show  by  a  survey  and 
criticism  of  all  the  chief  systems  of  philosophy  that  that  of 
Krause  alone  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  science  and  all 
the  aspirations  of  the  age  which  has  at  length  arrived,  the 
age  of  the  maturity  of  humanity,  the  age  of  harmony  and  of 
organisation. 

1  now  pass  to  one  whose  work  must  be  longer  under  our 
consideration.  Francois  Laurent  was  born  at  Luxembourg  in 
1810;  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Louvain  and  Li^ge;  was 
appointed  professor  at  Ghent  in  183G;  published  from  1850 
to  1870  the  eighteen  volumes  of  '  fitudes  sur  I'histoire  de 
rhumanit^,'  to  which  he  owes  his  fame  as  an  historical  philos- 
opher, and  from  1869  to  1879  the  thirty-two-volumed  work, 
*  Priacipes  de  Droit  Civil ' ;  likewise,  a  '  Coura  ^lementaire  de 
Droit  Civil,'  4  vols.,  *  Droit  Civil  International,'  8  vols.,  and 
numerous  pamplilets,  mostly  of  a  polemical  character.  His 
actiWty  was  noi  confined  to  his  labours  as  professor  and  pub- 
licist, but  showed  itself  also  in  those  of  a  communal  coun- 
cillor, an  organiser  of  workmen's  societies,  and  a  director  of 
evening  schools.     Singularly  disinterested  and  se]f-sacrificing» 
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he  lived  almost  as  an  anchorite,  dressed  almost  as  a  peasant, 
and  devoted  his  entire  time  and  strength  to  propagate  his  faith 
and  to  promote  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  He  retired  from 
his  professorship  in  1882,  and  died  in  1887.^ 

The  work  of  Laurent  with  which  we  arc  concerned  is  his 
•Studies  on  the  History  of  Humanity.'  Its  publication,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  extended  over  twenty  years.  Its  author  was 
privileged  to  study  every  stage  of  human  history  known  to  us 
through  written  documents  leisurely  and  long  enough  to  enable 
him  to  master  the  contents  of  the  original  sources  of  information, 
and  of  the  principal  treatises  of  the  more  eminent  scholars  of 
all  times  and  countries;  to  trace,  age  after  age,  with  indepen- 
dence and  profundity,  the  development  of  society,  and  of  the 
ideas  most  influential  in  preserving  and  regulating  it;  and  to 
communicate  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  researches  and 
rcHections  in  a  long  series  of  volumes,  each  devoted  to  some 
great  epocli  of  time  —  the  Kast,  Greece,  Rome,  Christianity, 
the  Barbarians  and  Catholicism,  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire, 
Feudalism  and  the  Church,  the  Reformation,  the  Wars  of  Re- 
ligion, &c.  In  this  vast  monument  of  toil  and  talent,  moral 
earnestness,  independence  of  judgment,  and  diligence  in  research 
are  conspicuous  qualities ;  and  equally  so  is  the  desire  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  and  purpose  of  facts,  to  discover  the  ideas 
which  underlie  events.  In  facts  by  themselves,  facts  out  of 
which  no  thoughts  can  be  extracted,  M.  Laurent  manifested  no 
interest ;  in  all  facts,  on  the  otiier  hand,  which  could  be  seen 
to  have  influenced  the  essential  destiny  of  man,  to  have  helped 
or  hindered  the  human  race  in  its  struggle  for  freedom  and 
justice,  he  showed  an  almost  too  passionate  interest. 

The  last  volume  of  the  work  is  entitled  '  La  Philosophic  de 
I'Histoire.'  It  is  partly  a  r^sumi  of  the  volumes  which  pre- 
ceded it.  It  also  expounds  the  general  doctrine  involved  and 
established  in  those  volumes.  That  it  is  thus  the  summary 
and  conclusion  of  such  a  series  of  elaborate  and  masterly 
"studies"  confers  on  k  an  authority  which  it  could  not  have 


*  See  the  article  uf  M.  Ernest  Kya  on  "  FnuifotB  lAurent,  M  Tie  et  itt  anivna," 
iu  ihe  *  Rev.  de  Droit  Inteniational."  t.  xix.  M.  Ny*  ii  luiuKlf  the  author  of 
learned  '  Recherchea  sur  I'HiBtoire  de  Droit/  of  interest  to  atudents  of  the  hi*tory 
of  bi«torichl  philoBophy. 
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possessed  had  it  stood  alone.  It  not  only  speaks  for  itself,  but 
all  its  predecessors  speak  for  it  and  through  it.  The  sam 
cumstance,  however,  which  greatly  enhances  its  value  in  one 
respect,  has  not  proved  favourable  to  it  in  another ;  and  is, 
indeed,  the  chief  reason  why  it  falls  so  far  short  of  being  a 
philosophy  of  hist<jry.  M.  Laurent's  work  has  for  alternative 
title  *  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  and  of  Intematioual 
Relations.'  Tliat  title  is  too  narrow,  and  the  author  did  well 
to  take  the  more  general  one  of  'Studies  on  the  Histx)iy  of 
Humanity ' ;  still  these  "  studies  "  are  mainly  on  the  moial 
history  of  humanity,  on  its  progress  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  justice  and  benevolence,  on  the  growth  of  man's 
insight  into  and  reverence  for  the  law  of  conscience  both  as 
regards  himself  and  his  fc!h>w-men.  Now,  notwithstanding  its 
title,  AT.  Laurent's  '  Pliilosophy  of  History '  is  so  much  the 
summary  of  the  "studies"  that  it  deals  exclusively  with  the 
same  phase  of  human  development^  and  overlooks  the  scientific, 
the  aesthetic,  and  the  industrial  evolution  of  society.  It  is, 
consequently,  not,  properly  speaking,  the  philosophy  of  history. 
not  the  scientific  comprehension  of  history  as  a  whole. 

It  was  doubtless,  in  part  at  least,  owing  to  the  same  circum- 
stance, that  M.  Laurent  made  no  attempt  to  determine  the 
problem  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  to  define  or  describe  what 
that  philosophy  ought  to  do  ;  none  to  lay  for  it  a  foundation  in 
the  science  of  human  nature,  or  even  to  indicate  its  relationsiiip 
to  the  science  of  human  nature ;  none  to  ii.x  its  general  position 
among  the  sciences ;  and  none  to  ascertain  the  methods  required 
for  its  successful  study.  Tliese  are  serious  omissions  in  a  work 
professing  to  be  a  pliilosophy  of  history.  They  are  explained 
in  the  case  of  M.  Laurent's  volume  by  its  author  haWng  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  enunciate  tlie  general  theory  which  had 
underlain  and  directed  his  anterior  labours. 

In  the  Introduction  he  expounds  his  own  \'iews  regarding 
the  immanence  of  God  in  humanity,  the  coexistence  of  divine 
Providence  and  human  liberty,  and  the  reality  of  progress, 
moral  and  religious  progress  not  excluded ;  and  attacks  the 
views  of  those  who  would  banish  God  fron»  history,  or  acknow- 
ledge the  working  of  the  devil  in  history.  He  argues  that 
there  can  be  no  philosophy  of  history  unless  it  be  admitted  that 
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God  is  present  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  nil  men,  controls  and 
guides  the  entire  series  of  events,  and,  while  respecting  human 
freedom,  is  continually  raising  the  human  race  to  higher  stages 
of  being.  NaturaDy  we  ask. — Does  not  history,  then,  prove 
these  truths?  And  to  our  astonishment  we  find  that  ^L 
Laurent  not  only  believes  it  does,  but  believes  that  these  truths 
with  their  proofs  actimlly  constitute  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Why  the  philosophy  of  history  should  presuppose  what  it  can 
prove,  or  even  how  it  can  presupposu  what  it  is  the  proof  of,  he 
does  not  explain.  And,  in  fact,  his  conception  of  the  relation 
of  theology  or  theodicy  to  the  science  of  history  appears  to  be 
just  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  He  represents  the  science  of 
liistory  as  a  department  of  natural  theology,  when  all  that  can 
be  properly  maintained  is,  that  there  is  a  department  of  natural 
theology  tlie  truths  of  which  may  be  legitimately  inferred  from 
the  findings  of  tlie  science  of  history.  The  science  of  itself — 
i.e.,  in  its  strictest  and  narrowest  sense,  or  as  distinguished  from 
the  philosophy  of  history,— neither  requires  nor  admits  of  any 
theological  presuppositions. 

M.  Laurent  conceives  of  the  philostiphy  of  history  as  a 
theodicy.  His  point  of  view  is  not  the  scientific  as  exclusive 
of  the  religious,  but  the  religious  as  inclusive  of  the  scientilic. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  too  little  scientific,  too  much  religious. 
The  principle  of  final  causes  was  a  ruling  one  in  Laurent's 
mind.  Each  event,  each  institution,  suggests  to  him  the  ques- 
tions— What  was  the  design  of  it  i  What  did  man  intend  by 
it  ?  What  did  God  intend  by  it?  The  ideas  of  efficient  causa- 
tion and  of  law  are  much  less  prominent.  He  is  more  concerned 
to  know  why  events  happened  than  how  they  happened.  He 
does  not  neglect  to  inquire  into  how  great  social  changes  were 
effected,  but  his  chief  interest  in  the  inquiry  is  that  he  may  be 
helped  thereby  to  understand  why  these  changes  were  brought 
about,  what  their  place  and  significance  were  in  the  providential 
plan  of  the  universe. 

It  is  altogether  with  reference  to  his  own  historical  theodicy 
that  Laurent  treats  of  the  historical  theories  of  his  predecessors. 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  give  any  general  survey  of  the  course 
of  the  philosophy  of  history,  or  even  any  general  estimate  of 
the  chief  systems  of  that  philosophy.     He  simply  chooses  cer- 
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tain  representative  specimens  of  those  historical  doctrines  Wf 
imply  the  truth  of  miracle,  chance,  or  fatalism ;    wliich  denj 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  the  immanence  of  God,  and    the  pr 
gressive,  providential,  non-miraculou8  education  of  man  throu^ 
the  Spirit  of  God  acting  on  reason  and  free-will ;   and  these  W^ 
suhjects  to  a  severe  and  hostile  cnticiam.      In  Bossuet  he  see& 
only  an  advocate  of  the  miraculous  piovemmeut  of  Providence^| 
in  Vico,  of  ancient  fatalism ;  in  Voltaire  and  Frederick  1 1.,  o^* 
chance ;  iu  Montesquieu,  of  the  fatalism  of  climate ;  in  Herder, 
of  that  of  nature;  in  Reiian,  of  that  of  race;  iu  Thiers,  of 
revolutionary  fatalism ;  iu  Hegel,  of  pantheistic  fatalism ;  iu 
Comte,  of  positivLst  fatalism ;  and  in  liuckle,  of  the   fatalism 
of  general  laws.     He  regards  them  only,  in  other  words,  as  the 
teacliers  of  false  and  miscliievous  doctrines;  and  as  such  lie 
assails  them  earnestly  and  indignantly.     I  fully  admit  tliat  he, 
had  a  right  so  to  proceed.      I  regard  the  notion,  at  preseni 
80  prevalent,  that  all  criticism  ought  to  be  sjTUpathetic,  anc 
occupy  itself  chiefly  in  the  discovery  of  merits  or  excuses  a«  a' 
superficial  conceit  of  a  literary  dilcUanieisin,  itself  the  product 
of  unbelief  in  truth  and  morality.     But  it  is  not  to  be  deuied 
tliat  an   exclusively   negative  and  polemic  criticism,  however^J 
legitimate  or  even  necessary  it  may  sometimes  be,  has  always^f 
its  dangers.     It  is  apt  to  be  passionate  and  extreme;  to  over-      ' 
look  conditions  and  limitations  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account ;  to  fancy  it  finds  error  where  there  is  none,  or  at  least 
more  of  it  than  there  is.     It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  true  of  Ijiurent's  criticism  of  the  historical 
theories  which  he  examines.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  tliroughly 
honest  and  remarkably  tible  criticism. 

He  proceeds  to  attempt  to  prove,  by  an  examination  of  the 
facts  of  history  ns  a  whole,  that  God  has  been  ever  present 
therein  in  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  power.  Taking  up  in  suc- 
cession antiquity,  Christianity,  and  the  barbarian  invasions, 
feudalism,  the  Reformation,  and  the  Revolution,  he  strives  to 
show  in  each  case  that  what  man  willed  was  not  what  God 
willed,  and  has  accomplished,  but  something  lower,  something 
less,  if  not  even  something  contrary.  Man  has  been  continually 
growing  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  will ;  but  even  yet  he  has 
no  more  than  a  vague  and  dim  perception  of  tlie  general  plan 
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of  His  providenee,  although  in  looking  back  he  can  clearly 
tinough  Bee  that  there  was  a  plan  underlying  events  which  those 
who  took  part  in  them  never  dreamt  of,  being  engrossed  in  far 
other  plans  of  their  own,  Laurent  has  attempted  to  establish 
this  by  an  examination  of  the  actual  facts  of  history,  and  by 
what  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  minute  and  searching 
examination  of  these  facts,  seeing  that  the  argiunent  summed 
up  in  book  i.  chap.  ii.  of  this  eighteenth  volume  has  been 
carried  through  all  the  previous  seventeen  volumes.  In  doing 
so  he  seems  to  me  to  have  made  a  most  valuable  contribution 
not  only  to  historical  philosophy  but  also  to  natural  theology ; 
to  have  successfully  shown,  what  professed  natural  theologians 
hove  so  strangely  overlooked,  that  not  less  than  the  heavens 
and  earth — nay,  that  much  more  than  either — does  history 
declare  the  glory  of  God. 

The  concluaiveneas  of  his  argimientation  has  been  challenged 
by  Professor  Jiirgen  Bona  Meyer,  but  on  quite  insuthcient 
grounds.^  The  first  of  the  two  objections  urged  by  the  professor 
is  as  follows:  "The  fact  that  the  consequences  of  human 
actions  are  frequently  not  those  which  the  agents  willed,  and 
that  in  virtue  of  this  contradiction  between  the  willed  and  the 
accomplished,  men  obtain  against  their  wills  what  is  best  for 
them,  is  capable  of  explanation  from  tlie  natural  reaction  and 
counteraction  of  the  appropriately  arranged  forces  of  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  worlds.  The  examination  of  history  enables  us 
only  to  recognise  this  natural  antagonism  of  the  forces  which  it 
comprehends ;  and  to  refer  their  order,  their  dispo.'sition,  to  a 
divine  power,  is  an  act  of  faith  not  involved  in  the  historical 
investigation.  In  order  to  Ikelp  in  strengthening  faith  in  a 
divine  government  of  the  world,  the  study  of  history  would  re- 
quire to  lead  to  results  which  admit  of  no  suthcient  explanation 
from  the  natural  concatenation  of  what  has  happened,  or  from 
the  free  wills  of  men.  But  such  results  are  just  those  to  which 
M.  Laurent's  point  of  view  does  not  lead." 

It  is  inexplicable  liow  Professor  Meyer — usually  a  most  care- 
ful writer — could  have  so  misunderstood  M.  Laurent's  argument 
as  he  has  here  done ;  and  how  he  could  have  overlooked  the 
numerous  passages,  the  pages  after  pages,  in  which  M.  Laoient 
^  Voo  Sybel't  Hiitorucho  Zeitwbrift,  Bd.  xxt.  a.  877. 
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had  done  all  that  was  possible,  and  far  more  than  seemcjd 
sary,  to  make  misunderstaucUug  of  the  kind  impossible, 
argument  of  M.  Laurent  is  that  the  examination  of  liistory  dis- 
closes a  plan  pervading  human  aflairs  which  haa  been   realised 
through  the  operation  of  the  forces  of  the  physical  and  moral 
worlds,  through  the  actions  of  human  beings  influenced  by  their 
surroundings,  but  which  is  not  their  plan  :  a  plan  whicb  baa  not 
originated  with  man,  which  has  not  originated  with   matter, 
which  cannot  be  the  work  of  chance,  which  cannot  be  an  effect 
without  a  cause,  and  which  must  therefore  be  ascribed  to  God. 
Again  and  again  he  states  his  argument  substantially  so ;  and 
yet  Professor  Meyer  thinks  it  relevant  to  object  that  the  £act 
that  what  is  wished  is  often  not  what  is  attained  can   be 
plained   from   tlie  natural   reaction   and   coiniteractiou   of 
ft])prapriately  arranged  historical  forces,  as  it"  M.  Laurent  h 
failed  to  raise  the  question,  Who  arranged  these  forces  ?  and  as  it 
he  had  never  argued  that  it  could  not  be  nothing,  could  not  be 
chance,  could  not  be  nature,  could  not  be  general  laws,   could 
not  be  man,  but  must  be  God.    What  is  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  whole  237  pages  of  introduction  and  criticism  which  precede 
bis  examination  of  the  facts  ?     Here  is  an  abridgment  of  what 
he  himself  says  :  "  We  have  passed  in  review  all  the  theories 
imagined  by  philosophers  and  historinns  t-o  explain  the  mysteri- 
ous fact  that  there  is  in  the  life  of  a  man  unfolded  in  history  a 
succession,  a  plan,  a  development  which  cannot  be  referred  to 
man  himself.     Some,  despairing  from  the  outset  to  find  a  sola- 
tioD,  make  of  tlieir  ignorance  a  bhnd  power  which  they  call 
hazard.     Evidently  that  is  no  solution.     Hazard  is  a  word,  and 
notliing  more.      Other  writers — the  majority  of  writers — say 
that  this  mysterious  power  is  nature,  under  the  form  of  climate,  ^f 
or  races,  or  the  whole  of  the  physical  influences  wluch  act  on  ^| 
the  moral  world.     But  wliat  is  nature?     AVlience  has  it  this 
power,  this  foresight,  this  intelligence,  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  the  course  of  our  destinies?     If  nature  is  matter,  and  noth- 
ing but  matter,  that  too  is  no  answer.     Who  will  beheve  that 
matter  acts  with  wisdom,  with  intelligence  ?    Where  there  is 
intelligent  action  there  must  be  on  intelligent  being;  therefore 
nature  leads  us  to  God     Finally,  there  are  those  who  substitute 
for  nature  general  laws.     But  do  not  laws  suppose  a  legisUtor  ? 
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And  who  can  this  legislator  be  if  not  God  ? "  *  These  are  the 
coQclusions,  I  repeat,  wliich  M.  Laurent  devotes  the  first  237 
pages  of  his  work  to  enforce, — partly  by  expounding  his  own 
views,  and  partly  by  assailing;  those  of  others.  And  then  he 
occupies  the  134  pages  which  follow  with  an  examination  of 
the  facts  of  iiisLory  as  a  whole,  undertaken  expressly  and  ex- 
clusively to  show  that  they  necessitate  the  same  conclusions. 
In  these  cii-cuinstances,  Professor  Meyer's  objection  must  be 
tield  quite  unreasonable.  And  indeed  it  seems  to  me,  no  ob- 
jection can  possibly  apply  to  M.  Laurent's  reasoning  which 
would  not  equally  apply  to  every  form  of  theistical  argument 
from  effect  to  cause,  from  plan  to  designer,  from  coui*se  of 
procedure  to  character  of  the  agent.  He  does  not  pretend 
that  history  proves  to  us  the  presence  of  God  as  it  proves  to 
us  that  a  certain  battle  took  place,  or  that  a  certain  law  waa 
passed,  but  that  it  proves  it  as  clearly  as  nature  does.  He 
takes  no  notice  of  objections,  like  those  formulated  by  Kant, 
against  all  theological  i-easoniugs  which  are  based  on  empirical 
facts,  and  assume  the  validity,  beyond  the  bounds  of  experience, 
of  tlie  principles  either  of  eflicient  or  linal  causes ;  but  against 
all  less  sweeping  and  radical  objections  he  has  made  his  posi- 
tion quite  secure. 

Professor  Meyer  proceeds :  "  Laurent's  point  of  view  iH  like- 
wise suspicious,  since  it  leads  to  misinterpretation  of  the  will 
of  men,  in  order  thereby  to  exalt  so  much  the  more  the  will  of 
God.  He  has  fallen  into  this  error,  for  example,  when  he  main- 
tains  that  Christ  had  not  the  intention  of  founding  a  new  re- 
ligion, but  of  preparing  men  for  the  near  end  of  all  things.  In- 
deetl  he  has  been  misled  throughout  by  his  false  point  of  view 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  human  will  mainly  in  the  direction 
of  perversity  and  evil." 

Now  it  is  true  that  M.  Laurent  has  maintained  that  Christ 
in  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  willed  what  God  did 
not  will,  and  has  accomplished  not  what  He  Himself  willed, 
but  what  God  willed.  The  cause  of  that,  however,  was  not 
the  general  point  of  view  from  which  he  argued  for  the  pre»- 
ence  of  Ood  in  history,  but  simply  the  fact  that  for  the  reasons 
which  he  g:ive8  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  work,  that  entitled 

»  Pp.  239,  240. 
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'  Etutlo  sur  le  Christianisme/  he  rejected  Cliristiunity  aa  a  i 
divine  revelation.     We  may  regret  that  a  man  wlio  in  e> 
page  of  his  work  shows  so  profound  and  living  a  sense  of 
presence  and  providence  of  God,  .should  not  have  had  a  de 
insight  into  the  character  and  mission  of  Christ ;  but  there 
no  grounds  for  attributing  hid  defective  vision  to  his  historicai 
"  point  of  view."  ^M 

The  general  assertion  of  Professor  Meyer,  that  M.  Laurent^' 
point  of  view  has  led  him  throughout  to  seek  chiotiy  the  evi- 
dences of  peA'ersity  and  evil  in  the  motives  of  men,  is  utterly 
baseless.  What  M.  Laurent  really  seeks  chiefly  throughout  his 
work  are  the  evidences  of  man's  progressive  apprehension  of  the 
plan  and  purposes  of  God  in  human  life,  of  his  own  rights  to 
liberty  and  equality,  of  religious  truth  and  moral  duty.  His 
argument  requires  him  to  lay  no  undue  stress  on  the  perversity 
and  wickedness  of  men's  wills.  It  is  enough  for  it  that  men\ 
wills  have  not  been  coincident  with  God's  will ;  that  their  pt 
poiics  have  been  narrower  and  meaner  than  His  plans ;  tha 
high  as  are  the  heavens  above  the  earth,  so  high  have  beea 
His  though  Ls  above  their  thoughts. 

Tlie  second  and  last  book  of  M.  Laurent's  '  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory '  treats  of  progres:^  in  history.     It  is,  in  fact,  an  inductiv^H 
proof  of  the  reality  of  the  progress  of  man,  individually  and" 
nationally,  in  all  ethical  directions.     In  a  chapter  on  "  The  In-, 
dividual  and  his  Rights,"  the  author  traces  the  growth  of  liber 
and  equality  in  the  oriental  theocracies,  in  the  classical  nationsj 
in  the  Christian  Churcii,  in  Germanic  and  feudal  society;  ancll 
concludes  by  warning  against  the  individualhm  whicli  denies 
the  rights  of  the  State,  and  the  socialism  which  denies  the] 
rights  of  the  person.     In  the  second  chapter — "The  Individual^ 
and  his  Duties" — he  argues  tliat  the  facts  of  history  viewed 
along  its  whole  course  indubitably  establish  that  there  ha.sbeen 
both  a  religious  and  a  moral  progress  in  the  personal  lives  of 
men, — a  growth  in  spiritual  truth  and  an  emancipation  ^m 
spiritual  errors,  a  growth  in  purity  and  delicacy  of  feeling  as  to 
relations  between  tlie  sexes^  a  decrease  of  cruelty.  &c.     From  ^J 
individuals  with  their  rights  and  duties  he  passes  to  nations  ^| 
and  their  relations.     The  third  chapter  dwells  on  the  signifi- 
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cance  of  nationality,  and  ^vea  an  historical  exposition  of  the 
formation  of  ufttioualitiea  in  humanity,  or  of  the  differentiation 
of  humanity  into  nationalities.  Here  Laurent  shows  how  tlie 
variety  of  natioua  in  the  unity  of  humanity  contributes  to  the 
profound  and  exhaustive  development  of  the  soul,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  the  race  in  knowledge  and  morality;  how 
different  from  true  national  feeling  were  the  sentiments  which 
united  tlie  subjects  of  Asiatic  despotisms  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Grefik  cities,  and  which  impelled  the  JKomans  to  constant  aggres- 
sion on  their  neighbours ;  how  the  principle  of  nationality  was 
affected  by  Christianity  and  the  Pajmcy;  how  it  was  furthered 
by  the  Kenaissauce  and  the  Reformation ;  how  its  course  was 
modified  by  the  Monarchy,  the  Revolution,  and  Napoleon;  and 
how,  in  still  more  recent  times,  it  has  made  itself  known  and 
felt  in  all  directions  as  never  before,  seeing  that  in  peace  and 
war  the  peoples  are  everywhere  appearing  with  the  assertion  of 
their  right  to  decide  for  themselves,  to  be  themselves  the  central 
and  conspicuous  figures  in  whatever  drama  Providence  ccm- 
poses  for  them.  Along  with  the  idea  of  nationality  itself  there 
gradually  grows  up  this  other,  that  nation  is  bound  to  nation 
by  ties  of  justice  and  nature  ;  that  they  have  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities, mutual  obligations  and  interests ;  that  they  are  mem- 
bers of  humanity,  a  brotherhood,  a  family,  and  that  a  wrong 
done  by  one  to  another,  by  the  strongest  to  the  weakest,  is 
fratricidal  and  unholy.  The  growth  of  this  idea,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  growth  of  a  true  recognition  of  the  moral  relations 
in  which  nations  stand  to  one  another,  of  how  they  ought  to 
feel  and  act  towards  one  another,  is  traced  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times  in  the  last  chapter  of  M.  Laurent's  work, 
and  certain  speculations  connected  therewith  bearing  on  the 
future  prospects  of  humanity  are  discussed  A  hopeful,  yet 
not  Utopian,  spirit  characterises  nil  his  speculations  as  to  the 
future. 

The  conclusions  relative  to  progress,  which  have  their  evi- 
dence summarily  stated  in  these  four  chapters,  and  presented  in 
the  seventeen  volumes  of  the  'iStudes'  with  a  fulness  never 
before  ei^ualled,  are  far  from  composing  a  complete  pKiloaophy 
of  history,  or  even  of  historical  progress;  but  they  are  most 
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important  conclnsions,  which  every  philosophy  ot  history  mnflt 
undouhtedly  recognise.  Laurent  is  entitled  to  be  remembered 
with  all  gratitude  for  the  enormous  labour  he  bestowed  on 
their  demonstration. 


While  Altmeyer  and  Laurent  treated  history  in  the  manner 
described,  the  Churchly  or  Catholic  theory  also  found  expositors 
and  defenders  in  Belgium. 

The  first  Professor  of  Geueral  History  in  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Louviiin  was  J.  Moeller,  a  Danish  convert,  who  had 
studied  under  Niebuhr  and  Walter  at  Bonn,  and  under  Boeckh 
and  Hegel  at  Berlin.     The  notea  of  his  lectures,  publistied  by 
his  son,  the  present  occupant  of  the  same  chair,  in  the  '  Trait^ 
des  Etudes  Historiquea,'  181*2,  enables   us  to  form    a   fairly 
adequate  conception  of  what  his  teaching  must   have   been. 
Obviously  it  was  comprehensive,  systematic,  solid,  and  usefal 
teaching.      The  '  Conferences  sur  la  sjTithcse  dc   rhistoire/ 
with  which  the  work  closes,  present  to  us  in  a  general  way  bis 
views  as  to  the  philosophy  of  history.     The  definition  aiven  o( 
history  is  oue  afterwards  made  popular  by  Dr  Arnold — via.. 
"  the  biography  of  humanity."    The  two  great  factors  of  history 
are  maintained  to  be  Providence  and  Free  Agency;  its  end  is 
said  to  be  the  divine  glory;  its  chief  work  is  represented  as 
consisting  in  the  preparation  for,  and  the  conservation  of,  the 
Church  of  the  true  God     Moeller's  philosophy  of  history  ia, 
in  the  nuiiu,  a  theodicy  based  on  history.     He  obviously  believed 
that  the  Church  had  not  been  seriously*  at  fault  in  any  contro- 
versy or  conjuncture;  but  none  nf  his  utterances,  so   far  as 
published,  give  evidence  of  intolerance  or  fanaticism. 

Mgr.  Laforet  (1823-72).  who  was  for  a  time  Ki-ctor  of  the 
University  of  Ix>uvain,  wrote  an  '  Histoire  de  la  Philosophies*  i 
which  led  up  to  the  conclusion  that  what  philosophy  seeks  is 
only  to  be  found  in  ihe  teaching  of  the  Church ;  also  an  elabo- 
rate defence  of  that  teaching  in  its  historical  and  practical  as 
well  as  speculative  relations, — *  Lea  Dogmes  Cathohques/  &c.» 
4  vols. ;  and  a  treatise  of  which  the  special  object  is  to  prove  ' 
that  Christianity  has  been  the  chief  source  of  all  that  is  best  iq 
European  culture  and  life, — *  £tudes  sur  In  Civilisation  Euro- 
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Bine  consider^e  dans  ses  rapports  avec  le  Christianismc/ 
1882.  MM.  Dcchamps  and  Lefebre  replied  to  and  attacked 
the  'Etudes'  of  LaurL-ut. 

The  late  M.  Thonissen  (1817-91)  was  a  very  liberal  and 
estimable  representative  of  the  Catholic  School.  He  was  a  man 
of  vaj'ied  knowledge,  who  occupied  himself  much  with  history, 
and  was  especially  distinguished  as  a  jurist.  He  held  during 
forty  years  the  Chair  of  Criminal  Law  at  Louvain,  and  was  in 
1844  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Instruction.  His 
interest  in  social  questions  led  him  to  a  serious  study  of  Social- 
ism, and  in  1850  he  published  a  critical  account  of  the  system 
in  fiis  'Socialisrae  et  sea  promessea'(2  vols.),  and  somewhat 
later  a  history  of  it, — *  Le  Socialisme  depuis  l'antiquit(5  jusqu'i 
la  constitution  frant^ise  de  1852'  (2  vols.,  1852).  The  most 
valuable  of  his  works  is  generally  admitted  to  be  his  '  History 
of  Criminal  Law  among  ancient  peoples/  It  displays  exten- 
sive research,  sound  judgment,  and  a  humane  and  generous 
spirit.  It  has  very  considerable  philosophical  interest,  and  it 
has  been  much  commended  by  those  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  its  subject. 

The  question  of  progress  was  submitted  by  Thonissen  to  a 
special  examination  in  his  'Considerations  sur  la  Th^orie  du 
Progrfes  iudi^fiui  dans  ses  rapports  avec  I'histoire  de  la  civilisa- 
tion et  les  dogmes  du  Christianisme.'  *  The  treatise  is  not 
marked  by  originality  or  profundity,  but  it  is  learned  and 
judicious.  It  is  mainly  a  sketch  of  the  course  and  a  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  progress ;  but  the  author  has  always  in  view 
the  refutation  of  those  who  represent  progress  as  necessary  and 
unlimited, — Schelling,  Hegel,  Leroux,  Reynaud,  Laurent,  and 
especially  Pelletan^  whom  he  regards  as  the  moat  brilliaut  and 
persuasive  advocate  of  the  theory  wliich  he  combats.  He 
rejects  the  opinion  that  man's  primitive  condition  was  one 
of  barbarism,  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to 
Scripture  and  tradition.  He  points  out  the  weaknesses  in 
the  civilisations  of  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and 
cites  express  or  implied  denials  of  progress  made  by  their 

'  Ftmt  publulied  in  'M^moirea  de  la  Acad.  Hoy.  do  Belgique/  t.  x.,  1869,  and 
aftenvards  as  a  Mparate  voluoie  in  1867. 
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chief  thinkers.  He  refers  all  that  is  true  in  the  Vj 
progress  to  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  trac 
development  of  the  theory  in  the  middle  age  a 
modem  times.  He  admits  that  during  the  historical 
progress  has  been  ou  the  whole  continuous  a.s  a  matter 
although  not  of  necessity.  God  wills  it;  and  it 
history.  There  is  no  incompatibility,  he  mnintair 
Christianity  and  progress.  Those  who  affirm  that  then 
the  jj^round  that  Christianity  teaches  immutable  dogmas. 
selves  profess,  he  reminds  them,  ininmtable  principles 
real  question  is,  Are  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  in  the 
nature  iuconsisteut  with  progress?  This  question  he  sL. 
in  tlie  negative,  and  represents  the  views  of  rationalists 
contrary  as  mere  prejudices,  due  to  ignorance  of  what^h 
and  teaching  of  Christianity  actually  are.  ^M 

The  socialists  of  Belgium  have  taken  their  hiatoricaP 
ophy  for  the  most  part  from  the  founders  of  French  sex 
and  tlie  leaders  of  German  socialism.  The  historical  tl 
of  the  former  T  have  already  described;  thovsc  of  the  latt 
be  examined  in  the  next  volume.  The  only  Belgian  ao 
to  whom  it  ia  necessary  here  to  refer  is,  I  think,  Bai 
Colins  (1783-1859),  the  originator  of  a  form  of  coUecl 
called  by  his  disciples  "  rational  socialism."  Considered  a 
as  a  socialist,  the  author  of  a  scheme  of  compreheasivi 
detailed  sociiU  reorganisation,  he  must  be  acknowledged  to 
among  the  most  ingenious  and  perspicacious  of  the  class, 
he  has  little  claim  to  notice  in  any  other  connection.  Wh 
propounded  as  his  philosophy  centres  in  such  dogmas  ai 
there  is  no  personal  God,  no  other  God  than  the  univ 
impersonal  Keason ;  that  men  possess,  however,  "  immal 
sensibilities "  or  "  souls "  which  are  eternal,  and  pasis  thr 
endless  series  of  lives  in  other  worlds ;  that  these  souls  < 
with  tliem  into  each  new  life  original  sin  and  original  m 
that  the  lower  animals  are  insentient  automata,  &c. 
historical  ptiilosophy  is  not  of  a  kind  which  it  would 
justifiable  to  present  otherwise  tiian  briefly.  I  shall  coi 
myself  with  quoting  the  summary  account  of  it  given  b 
de  Laveleye : — 


COLINS. 
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rst,  tlie  supremacy  of  bnite  force  is  established :  the 
father  of  the  family  rules,  the  strongest  of  the  tribe  commands.  But 
in  a  tolerably  large  community,  this  kind  of  supreoiBcy  can  never 
long  endure,  for  he  who  is  at  one  time  the  strongest  cannot 
always  remain  such.  What  does  he  do,  theni  In  order  to  con- 
tinue master,  he  converts,  as  Rousseau  says,  his  strength  into  a  right, 
and  oVvediencc  to  him  into  a  duly.  AVith  this  object  in  view,  ho 
a&scrts  that  there  exists  nn  anthropomorphic  almighty  beiug,  called 
God  ;  that  God  has  revealed  rules  of  action,  and  has  appointed  him 
the  infallible  lawgiver  and  interpreter  of  tliis  revelation ;  that  God 
has  endowed  every  man  with  an  iuimortal  soul;  and,  finally,  that 
man  will  be  rewai-ded  or  punished  in  a  future  life,  according  as  he 
has  or  has  not  regulated  his  conduct  hy  the  revealed  law. 

"It  is  not  eriuugli,  however,  for  the  legislator  to  assert  these  dog- 
mas ;  he  must  further  preserve  them  from  examination,  and  this  is 
done  hy  maintaining  ignorance  and  repressing  thought.  Theocratic 
sovereignty,  or  the  divine  right  of  kings,  is  thus  established,  and  a 
feudal  aristocracy  arises.  This  ia  the  historic  jieriod  called  by 
Rational  Socialism  'the  period  of  social  ignorance  and  of  oom- 
pressibility  of  examination.' 

"  After  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  in  consequence  of  the  growth 
of  intelltgence,  the  discoveries  thereby  made,  and  the  increasing 
facility  of  communication  between  nations,  it  becomes  impossible 
to  repress  all  examination  entirely.  Then  the  superhuman  basis  of 
society  is  disputed,  and  its  authority  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
divine  right  of  kings  loses  ite  theocratic  mask,  and  the  government 
is  transformed  into  a  mere  supremacy  of  force — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
majority  of  the  jieople.  Aristocratic  society  becomes  bourgeoie,  and 
enters  upon  the  historic  period  of  '  ignorance  and  incompressihility 
of  exauiination/ 

"  Society,  then,  becomes  profoundly  agitated  and  disorganuwd. 
Tltc  principles  which  used  to  insure  the  obedience  of  the  masses  loee 
tlieir  sway.  Everything  is  examined,  and  scepticism  prevails.  This 
unfettered  examination  ends  in  the  denial  of  all  supernatural  sanc- 
tions, of  the  personality  of  the  Doity,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  (to  mention  only  these  points),  and  leads  to  the  atfirmation  of 
materialism.  Then,  personal  interest  becomes  a  stronger  force,  with 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  individuuls  tliiin  ideas  of  order  and  of 
devotion  to  principle,  and  a  situation  is  brought  about  thus  defined 
byColins:  'An  epoch  of  social  i;ifnorance,  in  which  immorality  in- 
creases ia  proportion  to  the  growth  of  inteUigencc,' 

"As  pauperism  simultjuieously  iucreaaes  in  the  same  proportions, 
it  foltowf)  that  the  Itounjeois  form  of  society  cannot  last.  In  one 
way  or  another  it  soon  falls  to  pieces,  and  the  supremacy  of  divine 
right  is  restored,  until  a  new  revolution  ushers  in  once  more  the 
triumph  of  the  hourgeoitie.     Society  cannot  escape  from  this  vicious 
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circle  in  which  it  haa  revolved  from  the  first,  until,  as  the  rosnlt 
tho  invention  and  development  of  the  presR,  and  of  the  absolute  ixD'  \ 
possibility  of  restricting  the  examination  of  old  beliefs  coneeqaent 
thereon,  all  reversion  to  the  theocratic  form  of  government  has  b^ 
come  radically  impossible.  When  that  time  comes,  humanity  miut 
either  perish  in  anarchy,  or  organise  itself  eonformably  to  RcientiBc 
reason.  It  is  tlicn  that  humanity  will  enter  on  the  last  period  of  its  i 
historical  development,  the  period  of  '  knowledge/  which  will  endura 
as  long  as  the  human  race  can  exist  on  the  globe.  According  to 
Colins,  then,  a  theocratic  regime  is  order  founded  on  despotism,  a 
democratic  regime  is  liberty  engendering  anarchy,  whilo  the  rational 
or  '  logocmtie '  rigimo  would  8ecure>  at  tho  same  time,  both  liberty 
and  order. 

Hereafter,  according  to  the  Belgian  socialist,  society  will  be  defini- 
tively organised  as  follows :  All  men  being  by  right  equal,  they 
ouyht  all  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  labuur. 
Man  18  free,  and  his  labour  should  bo  free  also.  To  elFcct  thi«^ 
matter  should  be  subordinated  to  intelligence,  labour  should  own 
both  land  and  capital,  and  wages  would  be  at  a  maximum.  All 
men  are  brotliers,  for  they  have  a  common  origin;  hence,  if  any  ar« 
nnable  to  provide  for  themselves,  society  should  take  care  of  tbem. 
In  the  intellectual  wurld  tlicre  should  be  a  social  distribution  of 
knowledge  to  all,  and  In  the  material  world  a  social  appropriation 
of  tho  land  and  of  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  act^uired  by  past 
generations,  and  transformed  into  capital."  * 

In  M.  Quetelet  (1796-1874}  Belgium  had  the  most  renowned 
statistician  of  Iiis  time.  He  has  uni]uestionably  done  more 
than  any  one  else  to  render  statistics  auxiliary  to  liistorical 
science.  He  was  the  first  to  reveal  how  wonderful  in  their 
compreliensiveness  and  definitenesa  are  the  regularities  which 
prevail  among  moral  and  social  phenomena.  These  regularitiea 
themselves,  the  real  discoveries  of  his  laborious  and  brilliant 
researches,  are  now  universally  acknowledged,  and  are  too  well 
known  to  require  to  be  stated  here.  But  as  regards  the  pre- 
cise interpretation  to  be  put  on  them,  the  place  to  he  assigned 
them  in  historical  philosophy,  their  coinimtibility  or  incom- 
patibility with  free  will,  and  their  right  to  be  regai-ded  or 
not  as  properly  laws,  there  is  great  room  for  difference  and 
variety  of  opinion.  On  these  points  Quetelet  can  only  be 
credited  with  raising  questions  which  will  come  before  us  in 

'  Socuilum  of  To-day,  pp.  249,  250. 
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connection  with  German  historical  thonght  after  they  had  been 
under  searching  discussion,  and  when  they  can  be  more  fully 
and  conveniently  considered  by  us.* 

A  Belgian  pliysicist,  Captain  Briick,  who  devoted  liiraself 
specially  to  the  study  of  magnetism,  believed  that  he  had  found 
the  key  of  history  in  his  favourite  science.  la  a  work  en- 
titled '  L'humauit<?,  son  diSveloppement,  et  sa  dur<5e/  he  attempts 
to  establish  a  parallelism  between  magnetical  and  historical 
periods,  which,  in  his  opinion,  reveals  the  law  of  history.  An 
exclusively  historical  invesLigalion  proves,  he  maintains,  that 
there  has  been  a  continuous  succession  of  peoples  on  the  earth 
throughout  liistorical  time,  and  that  each  of  them  has  exer- 
cised during  a  certain  period  a  maximum  of  action,  and  then 
yielded  np  the  supremacy  to  another.  Each  of  these  chief 
peoples  gives  its  character  to  an  historical  period.  Hence  the 
world's  great  historical  periods  have  been — 1.  the  Assyrian  ; 
2.  the  Egyptian ;  3.  the  Jewish-Phoenician ;  4.  the  Greek ;  6. 
the  Boman;  fi.  the  Frankish;  7.  the  CathoUc;  and  8.  the 
French.  Each  of  the  peoples  corresponding  to  these  periods 
successively  and  gradually  asserted  itself,  passed  through  a 
phase  of  intellectual  or  material  maximum  of  power,  and  then 
grew  feeble  In  trausmitting  its  acquisitions  to  its  successor. 
The  period  of  supremacy  of  each  dominant  people  has  hitherto, 
according  to  Briick,  been  constant,  the  same  for  all,  lasting 
about  five  centuries,  a  half  of  the  people's  entire  life.  Tables 
are  given  designed  to  show  that  the  principal  life-epochs  of  the 
peoples  which  liave  reappeared  in  succession  on  our  continent 
— those  of  their  foundation,  organisation,  apogee,  and  end  or 
renewal— reproduce  themselves  periodically  at  a  distance  of  a 
little  more  than  live  centuries.  But  purely  physical  investiga* 
tion,  Briick  maintains,  shows,  besides  an  extremely  slow  mag- 
netic displacemenc  from  East  to  West,  due  to  the  precession 

1  Tbe  moart  imporUDt  of  Quet«tet'B  sociulogical  works  ore,  '  Sur  rHomme  et  !• 
d^veloppemeot  de  aes  facult^H,'  2  torn.,  163&  ;  '  Lettres  mir  U  th^orie  dtw  prob&* 
bilit^,'  lS4a  ;  "  Ia  SUiutique  Morale  "  in  '  M^in.  de  I'Acad.  Hoy.  de  Belgiijue,* 
t.  xxL,  1848  ;  *  Du  Sjat^me  Sociale,'  1S48  ;  and  *  D«  la  St«tutiqu«  consider^e  ioub 
lo  rapport  du  {iliysique,  de  la  murale,  «t  d'hitelligeaca  de  rhomme,'  I860.  As 
regorda  Quet«l«t  hiauelf.  aee  tbc  Notice  bj  £d.  MftiUf  in  tbo  Annuairt  of  tJia 
Acad.  Roy.  de  Belgique  for  U75. 
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of  the  equinoxes,  a  quinquasecular  movement,  fixed  by  him 
at  516  years.  And  these  two  periods,  he  arfJtues,  liave  their 
analogues  in  the  slow  displacement  of  the  centre  of  civilisation 
from  East  to  West,  and  especially  in  the  quinquasecular  evo- 
lution found  by  analysis  to  be  characteristic  of  the  course  of 
Iiistory  itself.^ 

The  learned  BoUandist.  Father  Charles  lie  Smedt,  SJ,  <1794- 
1887),  did  honour  to  his  country  and  his  order  by  his  historical 
labours.  He  began  his  litei-ary  career  with  a  History  of 
Belgium,  1821,  and  afterwards  edited  the  important  '  Corpus 
Chronicoruni  Flandrife.*     He  is  the  author  of  a  justly  famed 

*  Introduction  to  Ecclesiastical  History,'*  almost  indispensable 
to  students  of  that  branch  of  historical  knowledge.  It  indi- 
cates, classifies,  and  appreciates  the  sources,  auxiliaries,  asd 
literature,  with  great  learning  and  sound  judgment.  I  mention 
Father  de  Smedt  here,  however,  especially  ou  account  of  his 

*  Principes  de  la  Critique  Historique,"  published  in  1SS3,  and 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  articles  which  had  appeared  in 
a  French  religious  periodical  in  1869  and  1870.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  books  on  its  subject;  attractive  in  style;  manifestly 
inspired  by  a  conscientious  and  liberal  spirit ;  and  the  fruit  of 
thorough  learning  and  of  long  experience.  In  a  manner  al- 
ways sensible  and  useful  it  treats  of  the  utility  of  studying 
the  rules  of  criticism,  of  the  dispositions  required  in  the  cridc, 
of  the  nature  of  historical  certainty,  of  the  authenticity,  in- 
terpretation, and  authority  of  the  texts,  uf  oral  and  popular 
tradition,  of  the  negative  argument,  of  conjecture^  of  unwritten 
testimony,  and  of  arguments  a  priori.  Besides,  it  touches  on 
a  number  of  particular  disputed  points  luminously,  although 
brielly.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  far  from  adequate  to  its  sub- 

*  Any  knowlodgfl  which  I  poaMu  of  CnptwD  Brilck  and  bis  treatise  has  faeeo 
deriTcd  entirely  from  the  '  History  of  the  Physioal  aud  Mathematio&l  .Sciencea  in 
Belgium/  by  H9A.  Ch.  and  K.  La^pi^go — soe  *  Cinqiiante  Aiu  de  Libert^,'  t. 
II,  pp.  171-195.  My  failure  to  procure  his  work  18  probably  not  much  to  be 
regretted.  I  coulii  certainly  not  have  formed  an  intelligent  opinion  regardii^ 
his  magnetic  poriodB  of  fi16  years,  and  wuuld  liavc  been  moat  eccpdcal  a*  to  bis 
historical  periods  at  &18  years.  M.H.  Lagrange  speak  in  the  higheat  terms  vt 
the  acieutillc  genius  and  the  self-Bacriflciug  labours  of  Captain  Brtick. 

*  lutroductio  goncralis  ad  hiatoriani  occlcfliasticatn  entice  tractandam.  Gaudavi, 
1876. 
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ject  or  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  stmlents.  It  is  in  no  way 
a  systematic  treatise*  and  does  not  at  all  penetrate  into  the 
psychology  or  even  the  logic  of  historical  processes.  It  is  only 
just  to  describe  it  as  still  one  of  the  best  boolcs  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  historical  criticism ;  but  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of 
historians  that  we  should  require  or  be  able  so  to  describe  it.* 


IL 


French -speaking  Switzerland  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  intel- 
lectually a  mere  province  of  France,  It  has  a  character  of  its 
own ;  one  which  has  been  developed  under  peculiar  political 
conditions,  and  profoundiy  modified  by  the  action  of  religion. 
It  lies  open,  however,  to  all  French  influences;  and  what  is  said 
and  done  at  Paris  is  immediately  known  and  felt  at  Geneva  and 
Lausanne.  At  the  same  time  it  readily  receives  and  assimilates 
German  ideas,  owing  partly  to  its  Frutcstautism  and  partly  to 
its  close  connection  with  Germau-apeaking  Switzerland.  As 
regards  literature  and  science  it  will  bear  honourable  compari- 
son, relatively  to  its  extent  and  population,  with  any  other 
portion  of  Europe.  It  is  characterised  by  great  intellectual,  aa 
well  as  industrial  and  commercial  activity.  It  has  produced 
a  large  number  of  historians,  although  none,  perhaps,  of  the 
highest  rank.  Among  the  best- known  names  are  those  of 
Beza,  Theodore  Agrippa  D'Aubigne,  Mallet-Dupau,  Sismondi, 
B.  Constant,  Mf^rle  D'Aubign^  I^o  Felice,  Chostel,  Sayous, 
Eoget,  &c.  As  regards  its  historical  theorists  there  is  not  much 
now  to  tell.  Kousseau,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, have  already  been  under  our  notice.* 

Alexander  Vinet  (1797-1847)  has  been  the  most  influential 
of  the  Swiss  Protestant  writers  of  this  century  ;  and  deservedly, 
being  the  man  of  most  original  iudividuality,  of  purest  genius, 

*  There  )>i  ui  iDt«rwtuig  ikotch  of  the  life  of  Father  do  Smedt  by  Father  da 
Decker  in  ttie  Annuairt  for  1888  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium. 

''  H.  Virt^le  Kouol's  '  Hiatoire  LtttcrAire  da  Ir  Suirso  Romande  dei  origines  k 
DUB  joura,'  2  torn.,  1889,  wctOA,  bo  far  oi  X  c^u  judge,  to  fulfil  ita  promiMe  of 
preMQting  "  a  faithful  and  complete  picture  of  the  intellectual  life  of  all  the 
I^FWeDch-Apcakitig  cautona  from  its  couimoacement  tu  the  preaeut  time." 
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of  intensest  conviction,  of  most  strikinjc  and   searcliin^ 
quence.     He  lias  nowhere  specially  treated  of  the  philosophy  o( 
history,  but  he  has  often  touched  upon  it ;  and  M.  Asti^  has 
diligently  collected  the  thoughts  expressed  on  these  occasions 
and  skilfully  composed  of  them  a  chapter  of   a  book   widelj 
known  to  English  readers  as  Vinet's  *  Outlines  of  Philosophy.^ 
From  that  chapter  X  shall  make  a  few  quotations. 

"  History  in  its  highest  signific^ition  is  but  the  manifestation 
the  idea  uf  progresa,  whether  we  refer  that  progress  to  the  natore  cf 
things  and  the  course  of  time,  or  whether  we  seek  it  In  what  Bossuet 
calls  the  devdopment  of  religion,  or  lastly,  whether  we  view  it  as  a 
result  of  these  two  causes  combined.  In  all  these  cases,  progreM 
can  only  bo  the  advance  of  the  intelligent  world  towards  tnOh, 
which  exclusively  and  infallibly  coutaina  tjoodnesa.  If  the  law  of 
progress  do  not  exist,  there  is  no  meaning  in  history,  nor  in  the  J 
world  either,  and  each  alike  is  only  fit  to  be  thrown  aside  as  mere  \ 
rubbish." 

*'  There  is  one  sense  in  which  truth  knows  no  laws  except  it«  own. 
is  never  overcome,  never  retjirded,  and  always  triumphs.  It  always 
realises  itself,  cither  in  the  free  submission  of  the  moral  being  or  in 
his  chastisement.  l*ho  believing  and  the  unbeHcving,  the  saints  and 
the  ungodly,  equally  do  it  honour.  Krror,  which  combats  it,  affords 
it  at  the  same  time,  at  its  own  cost,  a  striking  confirmation  ;  it  is  its 
natural  counter-proof." 

"  The  fall  of  heavy  bodies  is  not  subject  to  more  rigorous  )kws 
than  the  course  of  the  idea  in  the  human  mind  and  in  society.  A 
principle  bears  all  its  consequences  within  itself,  as  a  plant  does  all 
its  posterity.  Men  may  choose  the  time  to  agitate  a  question  ;  tbey 
may  defer  proposing  It;  but,  once  proposed,  tbey  cannot  prevent  the 
questions  it  contains  proposing  themselves  one  after  the  other.  .  .  . 
Truth  and  necessity  only  make  one,  and  the  logic  of  the  Ideas  lay 
befurcLand  in  the  facts.  Gcxl  has  granted  us  no  nobler  spectacle 
than  that  of  times  when  these  two  logics  reunite.  Xothing  is  so 
indefatigable,  obstinate,  and  powerful,  as  a  principle.  It  gradually 
brings  all  thoughts  into  captivity  to  its  obedience ;  and  even  t»fore 
It  has  subjected  thoughts,  it  has  subjected  facts.  As  everything  is 
connected  in  a  true  system,  as  the  whole  truth  is  included  in  each 
particuliir  truth,  one  point  gained,  the  whole  is  gained." 

"  If  in  the  destinies  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  or  even  of  a  single 
nation,  lh<.^  wifiglit  of  individualities  is  but  little  felt;  if  in  so  vast 
a  calculation  their  value  is  hardly  appreciable ;  thoy  do  for  all  that 
tell  in  the  limits  of  a  given  century ;  and  the  historians  of  the  fatalist 
school,  who  are  very  right  in  an  extended  horizon  only  to  take  count 
of  general  causes,  and  to  refer  results  immediately  to  laics,  arc  wrong 
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when  they  transport  their  syBtem  within  narrower  houndfl.  Nothing 
prevents  them,  or  nither  nothing  excuses  them  from  assigning  to 
human  liberty,  to  diversity  of  character,  and  to  special  providence,  a 
part,  and  a  coneidcrablc  port  too,  in  tlie  production  of  events.  Let 
them  abstract  these  on  a  less  limited  scale ;  they  may  do  so  without 
endangering  the  dogma  of  divine  liberty,  while  in  dealing  with  the 
annals  of  one  or  of  a  few  centuries,  their  method  compromises  at  one 
blow,  together  with  the  liberty  of  laan,  the  liberty  of  God." 

"  It  seems  written  in  the  book  of  national  destiny  that,  in  the 
advance  of  social  facts,  thou^jht  and  action  shall  never  move  with 
equal  step;  thought  invariably  limps  breathlessly  after  action,  or 
action  after  thought— each  is  alternately  too  slow  or  too  precipi- 
tate. This  incurable  dise^ise  of  society,  spiinging  as  it  does  from  an 
uicurable  diHeaae  of  human  nature,  is  a  fertile  principle  of  political 
disturbances." 

"  Although  a  social  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  struggles,  yet 
this  truth,  under  its  general  and  absolute  form,  only  manifests 
itself  to  the  goneratiou  that  comes  when  the  struggle  is  over. 
Posterity  alone  knows  why  the  conflict  took  place,  and  would  tell 
it,  were  that  possible,  to  those  by  whom  the  conflict  was  carried  on ; 
for  no  theory  has  appeared  in  the  world  anterior  to  facts ;  it  is  the 
facts  that  have  engendered  the  theory ;  thus  it  is  that  all  social 
truths,  created  one  by  one  both  by  necessity  and  opportunity,  have 
come  ilown  to  us;  thus  it  is  that  our  children  will  know  better 
than  we  what  it  was  we  really  aimed  at.  It  is  only  God  who 
knr^Wit  beforeliand  what  He  wills  and  what  He  does." 

*  Influenced  by  the  recollections  of  a  thousand  generous  retjolia 
which  have  asserted  in  our  world  the  rights  of  God  over  the  pre- 
tensions of  men,  the  rights  of  truth  over  the  pretensions  of  error,  in 
short  those  of  virtue  over  vice,  I  have  said,  and  I  still  say,  that  it 
is  from  revolt  to  revolt  that  societies  go  on  to  perfection,  that 
justice  reigns,  and  truth  tlouriahea  Yet,  although  history  teaches 
tliat  almost  all  the  great  questions  that  have  agitated  society  have 
had  a  violent  solution,  it  is  the  duty  of  soeial  man  to  start  from 
an  opposite  ho{>e,  to  spare  society  too  sudden  transformations, 
and  to  smooth  the  incline  by  which  hmuauity  advances  to  new 
destinies." 

"  All  progress  leads  to  discontent ;  it  is  not  misery  that  plants 
the  standard  of  revolutions.  What!  is  progress,  then,  to  he  always 
a  8uhjei.-t  of  alarm?  Will  it  always  rouse  some  confused  idea  of 
crime  anil  impiety  1  Will  it  always  find  a  great  number  of  the 
most  houourable  members  of  society  distruatful  of  and  almost  in 
league  against  it?  Yes  ;  so  long  as  the  progress  of  the  liumaiL  heart 
—that  heart  which,  according  to  Scripture,  is  desperately  wicked, 
and  whose  wickedness  taints  all  things — does  not  correspond  with 
the  progress  of  laws,  arts,  and  even  morals.     Humanity  seems  to 
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forget  that  the  fiwt  inventions,  the  firat  progresB,  occurred  in  the' 
fumily  of  Cain." 

"Kolliing  in  GucVa  oyes  is  progress  iii  humanity  except  vrhit 
restores  in  hwmanlty  tlie  inm^'fi  of  God.  Tlio  CliTistian,  too,  vho 
eece  all  with  God's  eyes,  in  UoU'e  light,  gives  the  name  of  progrrse 
to  nothing  else;  for  society,  being  neither  external  to  humanity  nor 
to  the  plan  of  God,  inuftt  tend  towards  the  same  end  to  which  m&a; 
18  summoned  to  aim  :  we  may  very  easily  deduce  from  tliiti  thai 
equality  ia,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian,  neither  the  whole  of! 
progress,  nor  even  an  essential  part  of  the  true  progress,  but  at  most 
(and  this  retnains  to  he  discussed)  one  of  the  conacqaences,  or  on« 
of  the  signs  of  true  progmsa  For  a  man  who  has  become  the  equal 
of  all  other  men  is  not  for  that  reason  more  like  to  God ;  and 
society  where  the  moet  absolute  equality  waa  eatahlislied  would 
by  that  alone  correspond  any  better  with  the  dirine  idea.'* 

M.  Charles  Secr^tan  felt  the  influence  of  Vinet,  but  he  also, 
when  a  student  at  Munich,  came  under  the  spell  of  Scbelliug; 
and  his  chief  work,  '  La  Philosoplile  de  la  Libert^/  reminds  us 
on  every  page  of  the  religious  earnestness  of  the  former,  and  of 
the   speculative   veuturcsomeuess  of  the  latter.     The   sj'st^ni 
expounded  in  it,  however,  is  based  ou  Kant's  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  practical  reason.     Us  central  idea  is  that  oi 
Absolute  Liberty      He  protesta  against  its  being  described  hs  an 
a  priori  metaphysical  deduction  ;  bub  it  is,  at  least,  a  boldly  con- 
structive philosophy,  very  ambitious  io  its  aim.  and  all-coni- 
prehensive  in  its  range, — "n  synthesis."  as  its  author  hiiuseif 
avers,  *'  of  theism  and  pantheism,  of  monism  and  of  monadology, 
of  dogmatism  and  of  criticism,  of  history  and  of  reason,  under 
the  sovereign  direction  of  the  moral  idea."     Its  themes  are  God, 
nature,  and  man ;  and  it  comprehends  a  kind  of  philosophy  of 
history,  which  claims  to  be  essentially  Christian,  inasmuch  as 
it  discovers  in  Christianity  the  only  true  satisfaction,  and  the 
only  adequate  explanation  of  the  condition  and  course  of  human 
affairs. 

In  the  exposition  of  his  historical  doctrine,  as  of  his  sys- 
tem in  general,  M.  Secretan  displays  a  vigorous  and  original 
intelligence,  and  gives  expression  to  many  fine  and  striking 
thoughts.  But  the  doctrine  itself  need  not  detain  us.  It  con- 
sists not  of  properly  historical  theses,  but  of  essentially  theo> 
logical  hypotheses,  mostly  incapable  either  of  rational  pr< 
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of  inductive  verification.  It  contains  very  disputable  views 
regardinj*  God  conceived  of  as  absolute  and  infinite  liberty; 
the  origination  of  the  universe  and  of  humanity  in  a  perfect 
ideal  unity;  the  disruption  of  that  unity  into  an  indefinite 
number  of  individualities ;  a  primordial  fall,  or  original  sin« 
before  time  and  development,  anterior  to  nature,  exterior  to 
history,  and  the  source  alike  of  physical  nnU  of  moral  evil ; 
the  struggling  and  suffering  of  the  Kestorative  AVill  of  God  in 
conflict  with  matter;  the  tending  of  the  humanity-species  to 
incarnation ;  the  Word  becoming  an  individual  in  Christ,  expi- 
ating sin,  and  sanctifying  the  race ;  the  return  of  mankind  to 
tlie  absolute  unity  through  tlie  Church;  and  similar  themes. 

In  M.  Seci'^tan's  latest  book,  'Mon  Utopie,'  1892,  ho  has 
delineated  his  ideal  of  the  future.  It  is  one  which  includes 
the  solution  of  the  economic  problem  by  the  collectivisation 
of  property  in  land;  of  the  social  question  by  the  complete 
enfrancliisement  of  women,  the  equalisation  of  the  sexes ;  and 
of  the  religious  problem  by  the  severance  of  religion  from 
theology,  the  organisation  of  a  Church  without  dogma  or 
confession. 

Another  pupil  of  Vinet  was  J.  P.  Trottet  (1818-62).  He 
studied  four  years  in  Germany,  and  was  for  a  long  time  pastor 
at  Stockholm^  and  for  a  shorter  period  at  the  Hague.  He  was 
warmly  religious,  while  free  and  vague  as  regards  his  theology. 
His  chief  work,  '  Le  GtSnie  des  Civilisations,'  2  vols.,  appeared 
in  1862,  shortly  before  his  death.  It  treats  only  of  antiquity; 
bears  marks  of  having  been  brought  hurriedly  to  a  close ;  and 
gives  no  indications  of  how  it  was  intended  to  be  worked  out. 
It  testifies  to  wide  reading  and  prolonged  reflection,  but  is  often 
more  ingenious  than  clear  or  conWncing.  Its  arrangement  is 
x-ather  loose :  for  example,  the  note  regarding  "  the  first  cause 
of  the  formation  of  races"  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  and 
the  last  chapter  of  the  second  volume  as  to  "  the  natural 
relations  between  human  civilisations  and  the  configuration 
of  the  places  which  have  served  as  their  theatre,"  should  have 
been  included  in  the  introduction.  It  proceeds  on  the  convic- 
tion that  the  entire  development  of  each  people  springs  from 
its  distinctive  spiritual  principle,  and  is  only  to  be  understood 
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through  a  study  of  its  religiou ;   that  the  destinies  of  natt 
aie  determiued  by  their  modes  of  representing  and  revering  tin 
Divine.     It  troats  especially  of  the  constitutive  period  of  eac 
of  the  societies  brought  under  consideration.     The  patriarchnl 
family,  the  patriarchal  tribe,  patriarchal  Immanity   as   repn 
sented  by  China,  the  city-empiros  of  liabylon,  Niueveh,  an< 
Carthage,  the  sacerdotal  realm  of  India,  the  pagan  tnonarchi 
of  Egypt  and  Iran,  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Homi 
and  the  Jewish  theocracy,  are  successively  passed  in  rcvie 
with  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  whole  history  of  huma: 
ity  has  been  the  necessary  ])reparation  for  Christianity:  tb 
the  mythological  religions  were  stages  of  education  suited 
the  wants  of  the  human  mind  at  each  epoch  of  its  develop- 
ment;  that  Christian  consciousness  is  the  final   and   perfect 
form  of  humanitarian  consciousness.      But  the  conclusion   ia 
not  fully  reached.     The  work  is  a  fragment,  and  we  are  d 
enabled   to  form  any  satisfactory  conception  of  the   whole 
which  it  was  meant  to  be  included. 

The  late  M.  Frederick  de  Rougemont  (1807-76)  of  Xeuch^i 
was  a  layman,  but  of  far  more  rigid  orthodoxy  than  Vinet  or 
Trottct;  q  most  vigorous  theological  polemic;  a  man  widely- 
acquainted  with  science,  of  immense  learning,  ^f  iudefati^bla 
activity,  of  unswerving  conscientiousness,  and  of  unfaltering 
courage.  He  never  hesitated  to  call  to  strict  account  the  ino«t 
eminent  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  such  as  Agassiz,  Vinet,  and 
M.  de  Gasparin,  when  they  seemed  to  him  to  fall  into  heresies. 
His  absolute  faith  in  the  inerraucy  of  the  Scriptures  was 
accompanied  by  a  faith  almost  as  strong  in  the  inerrancy  of 
his  own  deductions  from  them.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Hey,el,  and  although  he  abandoned  Ui^el- 
ianism  when,  to  use  liis  own  words,  "  he  took  his  seat  at  the 
feet  of  Christ,"  ho  retained  to  the  lost  some  Hegelian  peculiar- 
ities of  thought  and  speech.  He  regarded  Germauy  as  "his 
hitellectual  fatherland." 

Among  Eougemont's  numerous  works  are  two  very  enidite 
treatises — tlie  one  intended  to  e'jt-ablish  his  \'iews  regarding 
"  the  primitive  people,"  ^  and  the  other  to  prove  his  hypotheaia 

*  t^  Peuple  Priioiti/,  m  roUgiou,  mq  UiBtoiro,  et  m  civUiMtioD,  3  voU.,  lSSfi<07. 
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of  the  Semitic  origin  of  Western  civilisation.*  With  these  are 
closely  connected  'LesDeux  Cit<^3 — Lii  Philosophic  <le  I'liiatoire 
aux  diffurcnts  iiges  de  VHumanite/  2  torn.,  1874.^  This  last  ia 
much  the  more  important  The  second  volume  is  especially 
valuable.  The  account  which  it  gives  of  the  doctrine  of  his- 
torical theorists  from  the  Renaissance  to  our  own  day  is  the 
fruit  of  enormons  and  conscientious  readini;.  So  far  as  the 
historical  narrative  is  concerned,  there  is  much  that  is  excel- 
lent in  the  first  volume  also,  although  there  is  likewise  a  good 
deal  that  is  irrelevant  or  erroneous.  But  while  'Les  Doux 
Git^s'  is  a  very  remarkable  and  meritorious  work,  it  has  at 
least  two  serious  defecta. 

The  first  obtrudes  itself  on  us  in  almost  every  page.  M. 
Rougeniont  is  far  from  being  as  considerate  and  fair  in  judging 
of  the  theories  and  systems  which  he  brings  before  us  as  he  is 
in  simply  presenting  them.  The  secret  of  this  fact  is  not  only 
an  open  one,  but  one  which  he  has  taken  care  that  we  shall 
learn  from  himself.  In  bringing  his  work  to  a  close,  he  tells  us 
that  "  he  has  weighed  the  historical  philosophers  of  all  times  in 
the  balance  of  tlie  sanctuary,  and  put  on  his  left  hand  those 
who  are  light ;  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  protest  against  this 
l>nlance.  seeing  that  every  one  has  his  own  ;  and  that  the  only 
difference  between  himself  and  the  philosophers  is  that  their 
balances  are  of  earthly  fabrication,  and  have  been  adopted  with- 
out due  consideration,  whereas  his  is  that  of  Christ,  and  has 
been  carefully  selected."  There  may  be  Helvetian  candour 
in  this  declaration,  but  there  is  neither  modesty  nor  reason- 
ableness in  iL  Criticism  conducted  on  such  a  plan  is  a  con- 
tinuous pctitio  priiicipii  in  the  critic's  own  favour.  Without 
any  disrespect  lo  "  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,"  its  fitness  for 
weighing  philosophical  tlieories  and  liistorical  geueralisaiioua 
may  be  doubted.  WTiat  other  balance  for  weighing  these 
things  can  there  be  than  reason  taking  fair  and  full  account 
of  all  the  relevant  facts  ?  There  is  no  other  instrument,  no 
Other  method,  of  dealing  justly  with  the  opinions  and  systems 

'  L'Age  du  brante,  on  les  S<lmite«  en  Occident,  1800. 

=  It  won  gjubluhed  a  month  or  two  lftt«r  tlum  my  'Philoaophy  ol  Uutory  in 
France  aud  lieruinuy.' 
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either  of  those  "deists,  pantheists,  materialists,  positi^naU, 
sceptics,"  wliom  Rougemont  so  dictatorially  waives  to  the  le! 
or  of  Uiose  "  believing  theologiaus  "  to  whom,  as  arbiLrarilj, 
assigns  a  place  of  honour  on  his  right.     Then,  is  it  really  " 
balance  of  tlie  sanctuary  "  wliich  he  employs  ?     That  is  v 
doubtful.    What  he  certainly  doos  employ  as  a  balance  is  ju 
his  own  historical  philosophy.     True,  he  fathers  that  philoi 
ophy  on  the  prophets  Isaiah.  Kzekiel.  Nahum,  and  Daniel,  nni 
on  the  aposUes  St  Paul  and  St  .lohu  ;  but.  then,  he  fouuds  tht 
claim  on  the  most  arbitrary  and  improbable  interpretations 
of  their  writings.     His  so-called  "  balance  of  the  sanctuary 
is  largely  of  his  own  fabrication;  it  is  his  own  private  tUeo 
of  history. 

The  uusatisfactorinesa  of  that  theory  is  the  second  of  the 
two  defects  referred  to  as  lessening  tiie  value  of  '  Lcs  Deui 
Cit^/  It  consists  to  a  large  extent  of  hypotheses  associA 
with  rather  than  founded  on  the  Bible,  and  of  Biblical  doctrines 
or  declarations  misapplied.  It  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  to 
subject  it  to  a  critical  examination.  The  following  quotatioa 
will  give  some  general  idea  of  it,  and  of  the  plan  of  M.  d 
Kougemont's  work : — 

"KuuwiDg  the  problems  of  historiosophy,  all  tho  false  BoItition»l 
which  reason  can  give  them,  und  the  only  true  one,  that  which  i»] 
taught  us  in  Holy  Scripture,  we  ahall  exhibit  the  order  of  succession 
of  the  revelations  of  God  and  of  iho  errors  of  man  from  age  to  «ge; 
The  revelations  are  three  in  number :     that  of   God   tho    Creator,  < 
Eluliim,  to  the   psychical  humanity  sprung    from  Adam ;    that  of  ' 
Jcliovah  to  thi:i  Ilobrew  people  bora  of  Sem  ;  tlmt  of  Jcaua  Christ  to 
the  spiritual  humanity  wliich  is  His  issue  by  faith.     Tho  errore  an 
of  two  opposite  imLiires,  and  of  two  epochs  separated  by  thousands  of  j 
years;  tho  myths  of  the  ancient  East  and  the  philosophical  systeouj 
of  the  modern  West      Between  these  systems  and  these  historiosophie  i 
myths  there  intervenes  in  time  and  space  the  science  of  the  biology 
of  nations  created  by  the  human  mind  among  the  HcUcnos.     The 
division  of  our  work  is  tliiis  very  simple.     The  first  book  has  for  its 
subject  the  traditions  which  primitive  Imnmnity  hns  transmitted  to 
us  regarding  its  origius  and  the  revelations  of    God.      There  ore 
there   the   foundations   of  historiosophy.      The   two    books   which 
foUow  comprehend  the  pagan  peoples  of  the  East  and  thu  Hebrc\rs. 
The  pagans  wander  ostray  among  mytlis  which  hav«  no  value  for  our 
science,  but  which  all  proceed  from,  and  thereby  hear  witness  to,  the 
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j^ji^BOrdial  tmths  of  humanity.  Thu  moet  carious  of  these  myths 
.:tt^  the  cyclit^  historicB  of  tlio  universe.  The  Hebrows  receive  from 
I  God  a  second  revelation  which  oontirmB  the  firet>  and  which  is 
summed  up  in  the  promise  of  the  Messiah.  Then  come  Greece 
and  Rome,  which,  while  losing  sight  of  the  history  of  humanity; 
discover  the  formulae  of  the  succession  of  govemments  in  the  differ- 
ent ages  of  their  republican  cities.  The  following  hooks,  wiiich 
I  comprise  the  hiatorioaophy  of  the  Christian  world,  show  us:  first, 
JesuB  Christ  and  His  apostles  completing  the  divine  revelations; 
then  on  one  side,  the  believing  thinkers  explaining  by  the  great 
principles  of  the  faith,  and  by  the  prophecies  the  history  of  humanity; 
and  on  another  side,  the  rationalistic  philosophers  striving  in  vain  to 
comprehend  its  course  and  plan,  and,  by  tlie  very  vanity  of  their 
eli'orts,  jis  well  as  by  their  studies  in  historical  biology,  coming 
slowly  to  confess  that  the  revealed  historiosophy  is  the  moat  rational 
of  philosophies.  Primitive  humanity  is  the  thesis;  Israel  of  the 
race  of  Sera  and  the  Japhetic  Hellenes  form  tlie  antithesis  of  the 
divine  revelations  and  of  human  science ;  the  Christian  world  is 
called  to  accomplish  or  at  least  to  prepare  for  the  definitive  synthesis 
of  faith  and  of  reason."^ 


The  work  of  Ctesar  Malan,  entitled  '  Les  Grands  Traits  de 
I'Histoire  religieuse  de  rHumanit45/  1883,  will  please  and  in- 
terest its  readers  by  its  eloquence,  its  sincerity  of  tone,  and  the 
truth  and  woi*th  of  many  of  the  thoughts  aud  facts  which  it 
conveys.  But,  I  imagine,  it  will  find  few  disposed  to  accept  ita 
formula  of  historical  development,  its  distribution  of  historical 
time.  It  represents  humanity  ns  passing  through  three  stages, 
or  Divine  Economies, — the  Economy  of  the  presence  of  Qod  on 
earth,  the  Economy  of  revelation,  aud  the  Economy  of  palin- 
g^jiesie.  or  of  the  redemption  of  man  and  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Thus  to  force  the  matter  of  history  into  the 
mould  of  an  antiquated  theology  is  surely  imprudent.  M. 
Malan'8  work  is  derived  in  a  considerable  measure  from  the 
*  Humauitiit  und  Christenthum '  of  the  Danish  theologian,  Dr 
Scharliug,  which  will  come  before  us  in  our  next  volume. 

Secr^tan,  SougemoTit,  and  Malitn  seem  to  me  to  have  one 
fault  in  common,  that  of  fancying  themselves  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  beginning  and  end  of  history  than  they 
really  do,  or  even  than  it  has  been  given  to  man  in  liis  present 
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State  to  know.  All  three  might  have  sat  with  advantage  at  the 
feet  of  that  gifted  Swiss  maiden — ^Mlle.  Alice  de  Chambiier — 
whose  thoughts  incessantly  tended  to  the  immortality  to  which 
she  was  so  early  called  away,  and  who  felt  so  deeply  that  the 
life  of  man  on  earth  is  but  a  slender  gleam  of  light  between 
immensities  of  darkness. 

"  Oil  done  la  vie  humaine  a-t-elle  pris  sa  source  ? 
Yen  quel  but  inconnu  son  coun  eet-U  poussd  f 
Vera  d'autres  univen  portODB-aous  notire  oouxbo  7 
L'avenir  Bera-t-il  I'image  du  pass^  ? 

Myst^re  de  la  vie,  6  grand  pourquoi  dee  choeee  ! 
Arche  immenae  d'un  pout  Bur  les  eikilea  conatniit, 
Et  dont  les  deux  pilien,  lea  effets  et  les  causes, 
Plongent,  Tun  dans  le  vague  et  I'autre  dans  la  uuit  I  " 
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P«rW  Entmnocs,  Keewr*",  OanlMier*",  Ihtmn"*',  Gn«nii«',  C['Vtrr  ami  fiKler  .Scr- 
vuitK'  Lod^tcOi  and  oilier  Riir«l  ItoildrnMii.     With  \e>  V\%\k*.    4ti>.  Vl*..  <>J. 

BLACK.     Heligoland  and  the  Islands  of  the  North  Sea.    By 

WiLLuw  Okow^k  Black.    Cri>»-n  Svo   4< 


BLACKIE. 

Lays  and  Leeends  of  Ancient  Greece.      By  John    StC7ABT 

"llt.A'Kii:,  Ementtm  PtfttnnMr of  lirv^-k  in  tlie  l*tilvi'nilt)*of  Edtnbamlu     BmeatM 
Edilluo.     Fcsp.  Svo,  o*. 

The  Wisdom  of  Goethe.    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  extra  gilt,  6a. 
Scottish  Song  :    It^  Wealth,  Wiatlom,  and  Social  Signifioanoe. 

A  Song  of  Heroes.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
BLACKMORE.     The  Maid  of  Sker.     By  R.  D.   Blackmobk, 

,\iithnr  of  ■  IjcvmM  Ikione/  4c.    Neir  Editi'm.    Cnnm  Svu,  tto, 

BLACKWOOD. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  from  Commencement  in  1817  to  De* 

ci'IiiUt  I8fi.    Nrw.  I  to  iW.  fonriiiiij  I'.i  Volume*. 

Index  to  Blackwood's  Magazine.    Vols.  1  to  50.    8vo,  15s. 
Tales  from  Blackwood.   First  Series.    Price  One  ShilUn^f  each. 

In  r*I«T  I  ovpt.    tifXti  Aoiarntely  Rt  all  Riillmiy  Uoiikmtallw. 

Tncy  iii»y  ftlHn  bo  luw  b<nind  In  l*ivoU!..clrith.  l*vi.    tUlf  calf,  rfdtly  gflti  BQk. 
Or  tlic  VI  v'lls.  lu  <i,  rt)xbiin.'Iip,  SI-*.     Hull  rtnj  iinin.>oc<^  SU*. 

Tales  from  Blackwood.  Second  Series.  Complete  in  Twenty- 
four  Klillllii;!  THrtt*.  tUri(li«nm»ly  tKiniul  In  13  vuli.,  cloth,  ihih.  In  Insthrr  baot, 
ruxbnr^he  atyli-,  !17ti.  ilil.     Hulf  cu\t,  (;ilt.  .''i«.  <^).     Hutf  luorucco,  5^. 

Tales  from  Blackwood.    Third  Scries.    Complete  in  Twelve 

Sliillliit;  farlK.     IIiiniW>irii<lv  h*inn<)  hi  >'•  vuU.,  4*lotli,  l.'^a.;  ami  In  13  voI».,  eloUi. 
IS*.    Tlii-ii  vuU  lu  n>xbun;iiV|  -U,    Half  calf,  S^k.     HhIT  ii»>n>cc<t,  i!v. 

Travel,  Adventure,  and  Sport.     From  *  Blackwood's  Magazine.' 

Unlfonn  witli  'T»l«i  ttota  Blackwrrtil.'     in  TweU-e  Partii,  each  price  la.     Band- 
Buiiiely  t^>un(t  111  13  vuK.  elotli,  l^».    And  In  hnlf  calf,  t!o4. 

New  Educational  Series.     Sef  tepnr<ite  Cntalogur, 


New  Iniform  Series  of  Xovels  (CopyrightX 

CpiiftTi  8rt/,  cl"lh.    lYlQc  3».  tkl,  mcIi.    Sow  n»l>' : — 


IiAnr  Lkk'h  WrtMiwRonn.     By  Gpni-nil  Bir 

Katik  Strwakt,  hnil  otlxrr  Stories.    By  Mm 

Olipliiint. 
VALRNTisr,  A^croiinUmn-iiRiL  By  t  ho  Same. 
»r.s>  Avn  DAiuiHTtiw.    By  thp  Maine, 
MAHuo(t.vi>..    Uv  I'.  O.  tUmcrton. 
Rkat  ».     Ky  E.  [>.  Gernnl- 
Hi-iiiiar  mv  NriiiHf«>i'n.     By  the  -Hninr.-. 
Thk  Watrkh  mi-  Hkhcilb*.     By  thr  .Same. 
Faik  T.1  .Sec,    By  U  W.  M.  L<.x:k)iArt. 
Hi>E  H  Thixe.     By  thff  Hamr. 
DtM'Hi.fs  A>u  <)i'tn.     By  tlii<  Satno. 


nt'RBiHH.  By  ihff  Hon.  Eiiiily  Lawlcat. 
I.  By  LanniDCr  Ollpliaat. 
By  IlK'Kamc.    Vith  llliuiln- 


PlCCADlLLV. 

tk>n«. 

The  Hevolt  or  Man'.    By  Walter  U4saaitt. 
Lam-  BAhT.    By  D.  G^mni. 
The  Uuciumith  or  Voe.    By  Paul  Cuah- 

iiu:. 
Tnr   Tlii.RKMA.      By  th"  Anthor  of  "Pie 

Untile  of  IhirklnjL' 
Mv  TniviAi,  l^n  nsxt  MurouTranL     By  A 

llaln  Wutnan. 
P(K>H  Nklmg.    BythvSaiuP. 


OtStn  (a  pTti>*raUofi. 

Standard  Novels.     Uniform    in   size   and    binding. 

cuinplcte  in  one  Voluiiif. 

FIJOBIS  SKRIKS,  lUuMtntal  BnartU.    BoniiU  In  Cloth,  flu.  M. 


Each 


Tom  CaixOLr'*  Lo«i.    By  Mlcliael  Scutt. 
Tiie  CMrf^E  or  tub  Miixie.    By  tin-  Same. 
CvRii,  TnnitMTfj:*.     By  Cantain  llnmilton. 
ANNAi^t  or  THE  rAHiitn.     Uf  Jdiit  (jftlt. 
TiiF  Piiftv.THT,  &!?.    By  the  8aln^ 
HiR  AKi-new  Wvi.ir.    H>-  the  aame. 
Till-  EvTAiL,     By  the  Saine. 
Mi-it  MnLLV.    By  Beatrice  Miy  Bntt. 
ItE'KSALti  Daltok.    By  J.  G.  I>ockbxrt. 


Pts  ttvKti.    By  Dean  llonfc. 

Adam  Bukrn.    By  J.  G.  l>KkluHt. 

Laiiv  Lev's  WuKumooD.  By  Q«u«tml  Sir  B. 

11.  IL\ml«y. 
Salkm  CiiArcL.    By  Hn  Olliiliant. 
Tiir.  rrnfirrrAi.  {,*r]iATi!.    B)-  tliA  Samci. 
Ml»t  MARJoRiitAKKii.     By  the  tfanio. 
Jous :  A  LoTo  Siory.     By  the  Same- 


WilHam  Blackwood  and  Som, 


\ 


BLACKWOOD. 
Standard  Novels. 

SHIIUSC  tiKRlHS.  iUiuttratwlOoiw.    Doand  in  Cltjtn,  K  *1. 
The  llEtToM,  Biid  Tuc  Doctdb's  Family.    Sib  Tbimlk  Pi;mi>kik,  Nioim  at  Mism, 

By  Mn  Olljihant.  Ac.  ""L^rCH, 

Tar.  Life  or  Maxbie  Waitcm.     By  D.  M.  ;  Thk  .Sibaltkbn.  •^      "''      I 

Moir-  Life  ix  thk  Far  Wkst,    By  0.  F.  niirton. 

PcM.fai'LAB  Scera>  asd  SKxronn.     By    VAi-rait'^:   A   Rouwti   Stur}-.      By  J.  0. 

F.  EUninuni.  Lfickbart. 

BOLTON.    Lord  Wastwater.    A  Novel.    By  Sidkey  Bolton. 

1  vols,  oroini  tvit,  17h. 

BON   GArLTIEK'S   ROOK   OF   BALLADS.     Fifteenth  Edi- 

tliin.     With  llUntratknis  liv  Idiylc,  Ijivch.  mid  Crtwfiuill.     Kcbii.  Svh.  Sb, 

BONNAR.     Biographical  Sketch  of  George  ilcikle  Kemp,  Archi- 

t«!t  of  tlip  ScnTt  Miiiuinifiit.  EHiiit>Mr)jli-  By  Tho«ak  Hoxnar.  F.S.A.  Scot., 
Aathorof 'Tltp  l'n'«-,-nt  Art  Hwivnl,  Aic\  Witli  TIipt  Purtrail*  tiiJ  nuim-Tuud 
Illiiatnitioiis.     Pmt  8VU,  'f.  M. 

BOSCOBEL  TRACTS.    Reluting  to  the  E8cai)e  of  Charles  the 

S«yiii<!  aflttr  till'  Bwttln  nf  Wom-it^r,  utiil  Mm  Mihwnin^nt  AilvMitiirM.  IMit«il 
by  J.  HroR£H,  Eftq..  A.M.  A  N>w  Kdilkut,  with  itdilltlDTuil  Noim  nud  lllTiiitni- 
ttuTw,  inclmliiig  (•<«mmiiiloUlmirt  frt>ui  thi*  B«v.  R.  U.  Bauiam,  Auttiur  v(  tlie* 
*  Iiipilil*liv  l^-nvml'*.'    H\i\  wltli  Eiigmtili);^,  KVs. 

BUOUfJHAM.     Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Lord 

nroiuUiiiii.  Writt«-ii  by  ITiMitrt.K.  :)  vol".  Svo,  £2,  ^.  Th»  Volmiios  are  Rold 
H«;ijftralcly,  jirlc*  ItJrt.  well. 

BRO\N'rf.    A  Manual  of  Botany,  Anatomical  and  Physiological. 

For  the  Cw  of  Stm^iils.  By  R<>uf:KT  Browx,  M.A..  Pli.P.  Cpjwh  Svo,  wKli 
nnioerotH  ninntnitJon«,  Vin.  <ki. 

BROWN.    The  Book  of  the  Landed  Estate.    Containing  Direc- 

tiMiifl  fbrtlio  M«nni:f'inrnt  anil  l)pvslopinfnt  wf  tlie  RfHunrccs  (if  Lniul'-n  Pn/i»rrtj'. 
by  HoHKUT E.  niiows,  Paclominl  B«t»t**  ABciit.  BovBlSvo.^-ith  lUm-trutifm-'.  I'l-. 

BROWN.    The  Forester :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Planting, 

RwiriiiR.  nnrt  ticut-niL  Maiia);:«m«nt  of  Fart*t-trw».  By  J*wni*  Bhi^wx,  Ll.,r>. 
Now  Editlun,  nc\1iK!il  by  Jans.-  Nisacr,  Antliur  of '  Brttlnh  t'on-fX  Tp-^n'  Ar. 

BROWN.    Stray  Sport.    By  J.  Moray  Rrowx,  Author  of 'khikar 

Skrtchwi,' 'IVjwflpr,  Spur.  ■'>'!  Si«Har/ 'Th*'  Dayn  wIj*"!!  w^*  wt'ot  IIiin-HmiLinf,*-' 

BRUCE. 

In  Clover  and  Heather.    Poems  by  Wallace  Bruce.     New 

atu)  KnUrx^  Etlttlitti.    Cruwn  S\i\  U.  6<l. 

A  limilttl  nuMfmr  of  Copi*ji  n/tk^  Fint  EdittAHjnn  larye  hnnd-mailt  pap»r,  12i.  RtL 

Here's  a   Hand.      Addresses   and    roems.      Crown   8vo,   Gs. 

Ijirx^  I'mrr  Rdltwii,  Ifiintoil  In  lixi  (Hijilfs.  pri<H-  'ils. 

BRYDALL.      Art  in  Scotland  ;    its  Origin  and  Progress.      By 

HoDKHT  BRVPtM.,  Mft.*ti'r  (if  St  Gfiiixp't  Art  HrlKud  orGlaKjmw.    H\n.  li:.  CA. 

BUCHAN.     Intrtxiuctor>-  Text-Book  of  Meteorology.     By  Alfjc- 

AXI'ER  Br.iiA.v,  I,I..l).,  V.R.H.K.,  S,.rn-tar>-  "f  ltn>  Scrjttbh  M<^t*«jrolosical 
r^itHctv.  Ac.     Cniwii  -tvii,  with  s  f^.InufTvl  rimiis  uu<l  Kni;TH\ltign,  *.■».  Od. 

BUCHANAN.    The  Shirt  Higlilandfi  (East  Central  Africa).     By 

.]oii.v  BrtHAXAV,  Planter  At  Zninbn.    Cmwii  Svo,  S«. 

BUHBIDGF. 

Domestic  Floriculture,  Window  Gardening,  and  Floral  Decora- 

tkm*.  Bdii«  i>rartical  4lin.'cti..i«  for  itit-  lV>[i£watl«iii.  Cnltnr**,  aii'I  Arratijicment 
uf  PlaiitH  mid  Flnwrnt  at  Pdun'stlc  OnmmniT*.  By  V.  W.  Bt-Bailx;E.  Socond 
E'lliloii.    Cri'iwit  8»o,  with  uumi-niiif  IlhiiiTnitloiiii,  T».  Od. 

Cultivatpfl   Plants ;    Their   Proi)agation   and    Improvement. 

Iiirlii.lliij;  Natiinil  ami  ArtUlcuil  HybnaUulluii,  B«l*iiia  from  8e*d,  Cuttingx, 
and  lajen,  Gnftliig  uul  Biiddlna.  aa  atmliMl  tn  thn  FamillM  and  Oenen  In 
Cnltlvatlon.     Ciuirn  8vt>,  with  mimrroufl  Uiuitrmtlotii,  l&i.  6<L 


List  of  Books  Publislud  by 


BURROWS.     Commentaries  ou  the  History  of  KnelancL  from 

thi?  Bftrllftt  TInKw  N>  Ift'U.  Dv  Uowtaoi-  UikriiWk,  Cbicliela  PrucieMcor  of 
ModTn  Uixttirr  In  K\w  Univifit^ty  of  Oxftml :  CAptaln  RN.  :  F.a.A.»  A& ; 
"OBicirr  tlo  riiittnicticn  PubUinw,"'  Fmtif*.    Croini  svo,  T«.  )M. 

BURTON. 

The  History  of  Rcotland :   From  Agricola's  In^-asion   to  the 

E&tiiicMuii  of  thr  Iiut  Jtt«obit«  IiuiitTKUoU.  nyJoiix  Hill  Itrntoic,  D.CL.. 
Ml«tortt.)]|n"pbrr-RofRt  fi»r  Sei>tliiul.  Xrv  «nil  EnUrvnl  MiUon,  %  vola.,  Atul 
ini|c>x.    lYoWTi  svo,  £3,  S*. 

History  of  the  British  Empire  during  the  Hei^   of  Queen 

AniK?.     In  a  voIm.  'ivu.     :ifi!i, 

Tlie  Scot  Abroad.    Tliird  Kdition.     Crown  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Thp  7V>ok-Hunter.     New  I'Mition.     With   Portrait.      Crown 

6vo,  T».  (A. 

BUTE. 

The  Roman   Breviary :    Reformed    by   Order  of    the    Holy 

(Kcuinci.i.-*!  Oyimell  nf  Ttctit  ;  PiiblUh.i|  !.}■  onlfi-  -T  Pot*  Hr.  Pin.  V.  ;  aiM 
Ri'^lMt-il  t>y  flleiiii-iit  VIII.  an<]  L'rlotll  Vlll. -.  I'jjnOM-r  wlUi  Tlio  ORlOca  «liice 
vi-mrilr^l.  TmiiriBtc*!  uiiL  of  Ijatlii  into  Rii):luli  b>-  Jotiy.  M4nilir«*  uf  Uutr, 
K.T.     Ill  S  voWSerown  SVo,  clotli  V»r»l»i,  cdgM  nncat-     t2,  i*. 

The  Altus  of  St  CoUimbB.    With  a  Proae  Paraphrase   and 

Nottv.     Ill  l>a(ier  ftwer,  2».  Od. 

niTTT. 

Miss  MolJy.    By  Beatrice  May  Butt.    Cheap  Kdition,  2s. 

Eupenie.     Crown  Svo,  (Is.  6d. 

Elizabeth,  and  other  Sketches.    Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

Delicia.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 


CAIRO. 

Sermona.    By  John  Caiiio,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  University 

of  Glu>;un'.     HcvniUviitti  ThoitMinil,     Ccap.  8v<i,  .'m. 

RelJKion  in  Common  Life.  .  A  Sermon  preached  in  Cratliie 

Cniirpli,  tlrtotwr  14,  IbS^,  beftm!>  Ilrr  Mi^t-ity  lli<:  Kiwvrii  \tA  Vt^wx  AlWrl. 
['ublifltutl  by  Hi-r  U^Jeitty'K  CoiniiiKn<l.    C>ira|i  Eilitl<-ii,  :^t, 

CALDER.     Chaucer's  Canterbury  Pilprinmgc,      Epitomised  by 

WiLMAX  Caloeb.  With  rtioUijmnur  (if  tlio  rilKrirnxKe  (;oui|mny,  and  ciUurr 
IllufttmUons,  OIomou^',  ks.    Crown  tjvn,  ^It  c«t(;v«,  4i. 

CAMPBELL.     Critical  Studie.s  in  St  Luke's  (Joapel :  Its  Demon- 

olo/j'nild  Ebinnltl«iji.  )lv(.V>i  ■:«  (*AMrtiEiJ^  L).  !>..  MitilHtrmf  Ibv  IVrisb  of  IHi ti- 
lled, foniii-rly  Schiilnr  iiinl  Ki-IImw  mI  OlA«i;<inr  ITlilVrroltr.  Aiitlior  t>f  the  'Thrv« 
Flriit  Oospeln  In  Gr^-rk,  iirraii^r<l  in  )mr»l]rl  fvibiiiins.'    IVwi  Svo,  7h.  M. 

CAMPBELL.    Sermons  Preaclied  Ijefoi-e  the  Queen  at  Balmoral. 

By  th«  R«r.  A.  A.  Cimi-hrix.  Minister  mF  Cnthic.  I'uUlUhfil  by  Cfituiiiuul  vt 
HiT  Vajraty.    f'rtinTi  tivn,  4s.  ivd. 

CAMPBELL.    Records  of  Argyll.     Legends^  TraditionR.  mid  n<»- 

eollectioufl  of  Arprllshlrr  IIiclilnii<li'p(,  citWlH  clik-fly  fp-nt  »!»'■  '  u 

Not»>«  oil  the  AntiqiUly  "X  tb-  l>rm«.  f'Un  C  iiKwrv  t>r  T«rt*iif  "f  tl..   ■ 
By  Ijunl  Aki'hiiialk  Camkhki.i..     llluidntLfHl  with  Niiirt'-«'ii  fulI-jLi^     [. 
ft'i,  |irlnt«<l  nti  Imid-itMUlc  pttlMr,  £3,  3n, 

CAMPBELL,    W.    D.,    and    V.    K.    ERSKINE      The    Bailie 

MTlin- :  A  C'urllnf;  Smig.    Vitli  IllavtmUuiu,  bimI  Uiv  Mu*te  to  whkli  it  may  br 

■iiiii&   aouii  4to,  1*.  thi. 
CANTON.      A   I/Mt    Epic,  and   other   Poems.     By   William 


lVi//iam  Blackxvoad  and  Sovs, 


CARRICK.     Koaniifis ;  or,  Ferment*^  Mare's   ililk :   and   it8 

•1M«  In  tllr  Trfatitiinit  nml  Cnn-  tif  Ptilnioiuinr  C'i-rii%tniii>tiOTi,  Kiifi  i^hi-r  WnNritiK 
DlMUw.  With  All  Ap|x-a<l)x  untliL-  lK">t  Mrtli<i>U  i>r  F<-riiir:iitlii^  (><»'«  Milk. 
By  GBDHni:  [..  l'*iiiii.  n,  M.U..  UR.C.H.E.  aiwl  I„K.c:.l'.E.,  I'hyslclAii  !■»  tU« 
British  Embassy,  St.  IVt^rehiirg,  ftc.    rpown  Sv^,  Ift*.  <M. 

OAESTAIKS.      Brittali   Work   in   India.     By   R.    CaK8TaiR3. 

f  ItOWB  8VO,  (In, 

CA^J\^N.    A  Treasury  of  the  EncHsh  and  Gei-man  Languages. 

(*oin|iili'il  fniiii  till*  litwt  Aiitlwrn  atiitXcxtr>iuni>hvnt  iu  butti  IjauiruigM.  By 
Jnitn-ii  fAcvrs,  LL.D.  ami  Ph.D.,  of  tJii*  Uithfrslty  of  ftilUngi-ti,  A:i*,  C'mwn 
8*-»,  7h.  ri«l. 

CAVE-BROWX.     Lanibctli  Palace  and  its  Associations.     By  J. 

1_",\ve-IIb(iws,  51. a.,  Vlriiriif  llfTHriK.  Kent,  ftid  fi.r  iii»iiy  >■<•»«  Ciirnte  of  uun- 
t<eth  I'arUh  ('Imrrli.  With  an  liifrviducHoTi  t'y  the  .\rclibUlifii>  (if  t'Jintjfpljure. 
8ciroti<1  E<tit!(jn,  <y<iitalii<n);  nn  nttdltltJiial  Cttii)ittir  on  Motllcviu  Lifp  In  the  Old 
riil«ct!s.     Svo,  Willi  lUuiLraLUm*,  iln. 

CHARTlOtTS.    Canonicity  ;  or,  Early  Testimonies  to  thft  Exist- 

L-nci-  and  U«e  of  Uin.  ItcHikn  nf  \hf.  St-w  Tfitljiiiii'iit.  Rajm^I  nii  KirrhhofTtT's 
'(JiiullFitNinimluiit;.'  EdiU'il  Ijv-  A.  U.  Cbahtuiui,  D.IL.  Pn<l^-'iiit)r  uf  Biblical 
Critl<l*!ii  III  \\i>i  L'tiiviTHity  ufE'liribHri!!!.    bvi,  INi.        * 

CHENNELLS.     Kecolleotinns  of   on   Egyptian    PrineesiJ.     By 

)ht  Hnjilltih  GovcrufKif  (UIak  K.  (.'hekhklij*).  Ik-tnK  ■>  R<'i^'>r>l  ul  hlvi!  Yonn' 
Rriii<li-Tm  At  tlir  CViUrt  uf  lstiiju-1  IVtlin,  Klietlh  r.  .S<:(^'utKl  J&lltlufi.  Willi  Three 
P.irtTTtiid.     Portt  Svi.,  7».  cl. 

CHKISTISON.      Life  of  Sir   Robert    Christison,  Bart»  M.D., 

It.C.I*  OxoiL..  Prt-fi-jiwir  of  MMllcftl  Juri»i»riid«nce  in  \\w  L'nivt'nsity  of  Edln- 
burKh.  E<IIUh1  by  lit*  Som.  In  'i  vuU.  tn-o.  Vol.  1.— Atilobkigraphy.  td«. 
Vol.  ][.— Ueia<.>tn.    1«(. 

CHRONICLF.S    OF   WESTERLY :  A  Proinncial  Sketch.     By 

Ui*  Aiiilior  of  'Culnmbir--  K-jIK.  '  JmIih  Orlcbnr,'  *!C.    ;(  voU.  pmwii  J)Vo,  Kh.  w. 

CHURCH  SERVICE  SOCIETY. 

A  Boole  of  Common  Oriler:  being  Forms  of  Worship  issued 

by  tlwriiurcli  Stmcc  .«<K:lety.  Sixth  E-lllloii.  Ui-'iMi  Sv.i,  &«.  Alji-j  in  2  mA*. 
rniwii  Sv",  (i«.  (id. 

Daily  Offices  for  Xfoming  and  Evening  Prayer  throughout 
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